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OF  HUMAN  LAWS,  THEIR  OBLIGATION  AND  RELAXATION; 
AND  OF  THE  COLLATERAL,  INDIRECT,  AND  ACCIDENTAL 
BANDS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


X.  B 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  HUMAN  LAWS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  WHAT  OBLWATION 
THEY  PASS  UPON  THE 
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RULE  K  "  - .  ,  TpQ  Vj^.  V  ^    ^ 

THE  CONSCIENCE  18  FBOPEBXT  AND  DIBXCTLT,  ACTIVELY 'ijrDPASSIYELT,  UNDER 
PAINS  OP  SIN  AND  PUNISHMENT,  OBLIOED  TO  OBEY  THE  LAWS  OP  MEN. 


§  1.  That  the  laws  of  Qod  and  mau  are  the  great  measures  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  of  that  which  is  to  be  followed 
and  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  manners  of  men  and  the  entercourses 
of  societies,  is  infinitely  certain  and  universally  confessed.  Since 
therefore  human  laws  are  one  moiety  of  the  rule  and  measure  of 
conscience,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  our  lawful  superiors  in 
what  they  command,  it  is  naturally  consequent  to  this  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  conscience  bound,  and  that  in  human  laws  as  well  as 
in  divine,  though  according  to  their  several  proportions,  the  con- 
sdence  ought  to  be  instructed.  And  indeed  there  is  more  need  of 
preachers  in  the  matter  of  divine  laws,  and  more  need  of  wise  and 
prudent  guides  in  the  matter  of  human  laws.  For  the  laws  of  God 
are  wiser  and  plainer,  few  and  lasting,  general  and  natural,  perceived 
by  necessity,  and  understood  by  the  easiest  notices  of  things ;  and 
therefore  men  have  more  need  to  be  called  upon  to  obey,  than  taught 
how  5  and  therefore  here  the  preacher's  office  is  most  necessary  and 
most  required.  But  human  laws  are  sometime  intricate  by  weak- 
ness, sometimes  by  design,  sometimes  by  an  unavoidable  necessity; 
they  ftre  contingent,  and  removed  far  from  the  experiences  of  most 
men;  they  are  many  and  particular,  difficult  and  transient,  various 
in  their  provisions,  and  alterable  by  many  parts  and  many  ways :  and 
yet  because  the  conscience  is  all  the  way  obliged,  she  hath  greater 
need  of  being  conducted  than  in  the  other,  where  every  wise  mau 
can  better  be  a  guide  in  the  little  intrigues^  and  every  child  can  walk 
in  the  plain  way. 

§  2.  But  our  first  enquiry  is,  whether  the  conscience  be  obliged 
or  no.     For  if  conscience  be  not,  then  nothing  is  concerned  but 
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prudence,  and  care  that  a  man  be  safe  from  the  rods  and  axes :  but 
then  the  world  would  quickly  find  that  fear  would  be  but  a  weak  de- 
fence to  her  laws ;  which  force,  or  wit,  or  custom,  or  riches  would  so 
much  enervate,  or  so  often  evacuate.  And  therefore  the  greatest 
case  of  conscience  in  this  whole  matter  is,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
conscience  as  well  as  of  prudence  and  security  to  obey  the  laws  of 
man.  And  this  question  is  so  dubious  and  unresolved,  that  Cajetan 
and  Henricus  de  Gandavo  did  suppose  it  fit  to  be  determined  by  the 
pope  in  cal/iedra,  as  thinking  it  otherwise  to  be  indeterminable.  The 
reasons  of  doubting  are  these ; 

§  3.  1)  Because  God  only  is  Lord  of  consciences.  He  only  can  dis- 
cern the  secret  that  is  there,  and  He  only  can  punish  there;  and 
therefore  to  suppose  any  band  upon  conscience  from  human  laws, 
would  be  to  divest  God  of  His  royalty :  none  but  He  who  is  icapdio- 
yv(a(rn]9,  '  the  searcher  of  the  heart'  and  mind  of  man,  can  give  laws 
to  it ;  for  none  else  can  take  cognizance,  or  give  a  compulsory. 

§  4.  2)  The  conscience  is  seated  in  the  understanding  (as  I  have 
abeady  proved  •»),  but  that  is  an  imperious  faculty  that  acknowledges 
no  superior  but  God ;  because  He  only  being  infallible,  He  only  can 
instruct  and  inform  it  rightly,  none  else  can  have  power  over  it.  For 
the  understanding  hath  a  proper  way  of  being  ruled :  the  will  is  ruled 
by  empire,  but  the  understanding  by  doctrine ;  that  is  governed  by 
command,  this  by  argument;  the  will  by  power,  the  understanding 
by  truth :  now  because  God  only  is  truth,  and  every  man  a  liar,  God 
only  can  rule  the  understanding,  which  is  the  court  of  conscience. 

§  5.  3)  To  submit  the  conscience  to  any  law  or  power  of  man,  is 
to  betray  our  christian  liberty :  for  Christ  having  set  us  free  from  all 
the  bondage  even  of  that  law  which  God  himself  made  and  gave  to 
Moses,  He  having  alleviated  the  burden  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  be  governed  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
would  not  take  off  the  laws  of  God  to  impose  upon  us  the  laws  of 
men :  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  christian  liberty  but  a  freedom 
from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances,  and  the 
laws  of  men ;  for  that  which  the  preachers  speak  of,  a  liberty  from 
sin,  and  from  hell,  and  the  grave,  a)  This  is  rather  a  deliverance 
than  a  liberty,  a  rescue  from  an  evil  of  another  nature,  not  a  state  of 
freedom  and  ease,  fi)  As  many  men  have  ordered  their  theology, 
we  are  so  far  from  having  a  liberty  from  sin,  that  they  have  left  us 
nothing  else  but  a  liberty  to  sin :  and  indeed  we  have  no  liberty  or 
freedom  from  sin  as  long  as  we  are  alive,  but  we  are  always  in  war 
and  contention,  which  is  worse  than  death;  and  so  many  men  are 
always  captive  under  sin,  and  all  men  do  so  often  obey  it,  (and  '^  his 
servants  we  are  to  whom  we  do  obey^,")  that  we  have  little  reason  to 
boast  of  christian  hberty  in  that  sense,  y)  S.  Paul  using  the  word 
'  liberty,'  and  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Christians  in  this,  in- 
stances it  only  in  being  freed  from  those  ordinances  of  Moses,  and 
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the  impositions  which  some  philosophers  or  some  sects  of  men  would 
bring  upon  the  conscience,  h)  Liberty  from  sin,  or  christian  liberty 
in  this  sense^  is  nothing  but  a  tropical  expression,  a  metaphor  and 
similitude,  and  therefore  is  not  that  real  privilege  by  which  we  were 
materially  advantaged  upon  the  publication  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  result  of  which  considerations  is>  that  all  Christians  are  free  men, 
servants  of  Christ,  and  none  else ;  it  being  an  express  commandment, 
and  that  strengthened  with  a  reason,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price, 
be  ye  not  the  servants  of  men®;"  which  at  least  must  be  understood 
of  conscience  and  the  mind  of  men. 

§  6.  4)  For  granting  it  to  be  lawful  for  men  to  make  laws,  yet 
that  these  laws  cannot  bind  the  conscience  it  appears  plainly  in  this, 
that  whatever  laws  of  the  church  are  made  concerning  any  rite  or 
ceremony,  let  it  be  never  so  necessary  or  fitting  that  they  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  things  do  not  become  intrinsically  necessary ;  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  thought  so,  lest,  expressly  against  the  commandment 
of  our  blessed  Saviour**,  we  'teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men.'  To  keep  holidays  may  be  very  good,  so  that  we  observe 
them  to  the  Lord,  but  he  that  thinks  it  necessary  and  a  direct  duty, 
wrongs  his  own  conscience;  which  demonstrates  that  conscience  is 
free  when  every  tiling  else  is  bound.  You  may  fast  when  you  are 
commanded  by  your  superior,  but  you  must  not  think  tliat  fasting  is 
a  part  of  the  divine  service ;  that  is,  though  man  commands  fasting, 
yet  God  does  not :  and  then  if  man  of  himself  docs  bind  the  con- 
science, he  hath  a  power  equal  to  God,  and  can  make  divine  com- 
mandments :  but  if  man  cannot  do  so,  then  the  conscience  is  free, 
and  not  tied  by  hnman  laws. 

§7.5)  If  human  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  then  it  is  put  into 
the  power  of  man  to  save  or  damn  his  brother;  not  directly,  but 
upon  the  consequence  of  his  obedience  or  disobedience,  which  is  all 
that  is  done  by  the  laws  of  God ;  and  men  shall  have  power  to  make 
more  ways  to  the  devil,  to  make  the  straiglit  way  to  heaven  yet 
straighter,  and  the  way  to  hell,  which  is  already  broad  enough,  yet 
wider  and  more  receptive  of  miserable  and  perishing  souls. 

§  8.  6)  Christ  is  the  "author  and  finisher  of  our  faith*,"  and  so 
of  every  grace ;  that  is.  He  only  can  give  it,  and  He  only  can  take 
it  away.  Since  therefore  that  which  makes  a  sin  destroys  the  grace, 
no  human  authority  can  make  an  action  to  be  a  sin ;  because  no 
human  power  can  dispose  of  grace  or  take  it  away. 

§  9.  7)  Li  the  instance  of  civil  power  and  civil  laws  the  case  is 
more  certain,  for  this  reason,  because  the  civil  power  cannot  remit 
sins,  therefore  neither  can  they  bind  to  sin ;  and  from  hence  it  will 
follow,  that  supposing  ecclesiastical  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  yet 
the  civil  cannot.  But  then  as  for  the  ecclesiastical  power  and  laws, 
they  also  are  as  invalid  upon  another  account,  because  tlie  church 
having  no  external  compulsory,  can  only  bind  in  those  things  where 

•  [1  Cor.  ▼!!.  23.]  «  [Matt  xv.  9;  Mark  vii.  7.]  •  [Hebr.  xiL  2.] 
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Ood  hath  already  bound ;  and  therefore  can  make  no  laws  of  tier 
own^  but  what  are  already  made  by  a  higher  power^  and  consequently 
cannot  bind  to  sin^  but  there  where  the  conscience  is  already  bound 
by  God.  And  if  the  church  should  inflict  her  censures  for  any  thing 
that  were  not  of  itself  a  sin  against  God^  as  for  not  paying  tne  feet 
of  the  spiritual  court,  for  a  poor  man's  working  for  his  living  upon  a 
holiday,  the  world  would  cry  out  of  her;  which  shews  that  whera 
God  hath  not  bound  the  conscience,  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  tint 
civil  power  can. 

8)  If  human  laws  do  directly  bind  the  conscience,  then  it  is  as 
great  a  sin  to  transgress  a  law  of  man  as  to  break  a  law  of  God; 
with  our  bare  foot  to  touch  the  ground  within  the  octaves  of  Easter, 
as  to  call  our  brother  fool ;  to  eat  flesh  on  fnda^  as  great  as  to  com- 
mit fornication :  which  consequent  because  it  is  intolerable,  so  also 
is  the  opinion  that  infers  it  The  conclusion  is,  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
is  neither  high  nor  low ;  that  is,  christian  religion  hath  no  hand  in 
this  heraldry  of  iecntulum,  sub,  el  supra  ;  but  whatsoever  difference 
of  person,  of  order,  and  of  government  is  amongst  us,  is  by  agree- 
ment: it  is,  as  S.  Peter'  calls  it,  ia^OfmirCvri  Krtais,  Uhe  ordinance 
of  man ''  and  for  man's  sake  it  is  to  be  obeyed :  but  the  conscience 
is  still  at  liberty  where  only  the  commandment  of  man  does  inter- 
vene. 

§  10.  This  opinion  is  taught  by  Femandus  Yasquius,  a  Spaniard, 
and  he  aiiirms  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  common  people  of  Spain 
(the  scholars  only  excepted)  are  of  this  opinion :  it  was  also  taught 
by  some  of  the  scholars  of  Calvin,  and  some  Lutherans,  by  all  the 
anabaptists  of  Germany  of  late,  and  that  upon  the  strength  of  the 
first,  the  third  and  fourth  argument ;  and  formerly  by  Jacobus  Al- 
main  and  John  Gerson,  by  Felinus,  Cajetan,  and  Navarre,  but  tbev 
mean  only  the  civil  laws  of  princes,  upon  the  confidence  of  the  sixth 
and  something  of  the  seventh  argument;  all  which  I  have  thrust 
forward  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  question  would  bear,  and  added 
some  more :  which  I  have  done,  not  that  these  arguments  ought  to 

Erevail,  but  that  by  the  examination  of  them  this  great  question  may 
ave  right  done  it,  by  being  rightly  stated  and  fully  cleared. 
§  11.  1)  First  therefore  to  the  main  enquiiTy  it  is  certain  as  an 
article  of  faith,  as  necessary  as  any  other  rule  of  manners,  that  every 
subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  just  laws  of  his  lawful  superior,  not  only 
under  fear  of  punishment  from  man,  but  under  pain  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  a)  Because  the  power  by  which  men  make  laws  is  the 
power  of  God :  "  By  Me  kings  reign,  and  the  lawgivers  decree  jus- 
tice," says  the  Wisdom  of  God»;  that  is,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Wia- 
dom  of  the  Father,  to  whom  He  hath  given  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth ;  He  it  is  by  whom,  that  is,  by  whose  power  and  wisdom,  kings 
reign.  For  this  is  the  wisdom,  ^v  0€os  CKiTycre  A-tt'  ^yrjs,  'which 
God  possessed  from  the  beginning.'    The  LXX**  reads  it  licTi<r€,  cr^- 

t  [1  Pet  n.  18.]  8  [Prov.  yiii.  15.]  *  [ver.  22.] 
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avU,  '  which  God  created  from  the  beginning ;'  and  this  word  the 
Ariana  make  use  of  to  their  evil  purposes^  but  very  weakly  and 
against  the  faith  of  the  original^  where  it  is  )^^,  kanan,  po98edit. 
This  eternal  Son  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  the  King 
of  Jdngs  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  is  the  original  of  all  imman  power, 
and  this  is  nothing  but  a  derivative  from  Him.  'For  power  » 
given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty  from  the  Highest* ;'  and  '  ye 
are  ministers  of  His  kingdom.'  And  S.  PauP  expressly  and  dogma- 
tically affirms,  "There  is  no  power  but  from  God:  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.''  So  that  the  legislative  or  supreme 
power  is  not  the  servant  of  the  people,  but  the  minister,  the  trustee 
and  representative  of  God.  p)  The  power  of  the  sword  is  only  from 
God ;  for  since  no  man  is  lord  of  his  own  life,  no  man  hath  power 
to  kiU  himself,  neither  hath  he  power  to  warrant  any  man  else  to  do 
it;  for  what  he  may  not  do  himself,  he  cannot  commission  and  em- 
power any  one  else  to  do.  Findictu  mea,  saith  God,  '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay  ^  /  and  it  is  God's  sword  with  which  the  magis- 
trate strikes ;  and  therefore  kings  and  potentates  are  0€ov  Ae crovp- 
yoi,  and  0€ai}  hiAKovoiy  fKbiKoi  €ls  Spyrjp,  *  God's  deputies  and  minis- 
tering officials,  in  His  name  to  be  the  avengers  of  His  wrath :'  and 
as  C£jrist  said  to  Pilate, '  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  unless  it  were 
given  thee  from  above  V  "oay  be  said  to  all  just  Imman  powers ;  it  is 
given  them  from  above,  not  from  beneath,  from  God,  not  from  the 
people.  The  consequent  of  which  is  this,  if  it  be  God  that  strikes 
and  pays  vengeance  by  the  hand  of  the  magistrate,  then  it  is  God 
who  is  offend^  when  the  law  of  the  magistrate  is  violated ;  for  who- 
ever strikes  is  the  party  injured;  and  the  magistrate  being  God's 
minister,  as  he  is  the  less  principal  in  the  justice  done,  so  also  in  the 
injastice  suffered.  Dixil  Deus  quia  dii  estis,  it  is  God  who  '  hath 
said'  to  the  magistrates  that '  they  are  gods,'  that  is,  in  the  place  of 
God :  by  His  authority  they  strike,  and  He  is  the  injured  person ; 
and  therefore  he  who  is  so  smitten  by  the  sword  of  God,  is  a  sinner 
against  God,  for  He  punishes  none  else.  Patet  culpa,  ubi  non  latet 
poema,  'if  God  punishes,  it  is  certain  man  hath  sinned,'  said  S.Austin"* 
and  S.  Prosper  °.    The  one  is  the  indication  of  the  other. 

§  12.  But  the  thing  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  scripture,  for 
having  dogmatically  and  fully  signified  that  all  human  just  power  is 
Tov  0€a{;  hvvayLLs,  hia  rov  0€o6,  ^nh  rov  0€ot),  and  xmh  rov  &€ov,  thq^ 
being  the  several  expressions  of  Solomon  according  to  the  LXA, 
and  of  8.  Paul  in  his  own  words ;  it  is  not  content  to  leave  us  to  find 
out  the  consequence  of  these,  but  literally  affirms  the  main  articles. 

'  [ Wisdom  tL  8, 4.]  et  ep.  cv.  ad  Sixtum.  [aL  cxciv.  torn.  iL 

J  [Rom.  xiii  1,  2.]  col.  722.] 

^  [Rom.  xiL  19.1  "  Cap.  20.  lib.  contr.  collatorem.  [al. 

>  [John  xfx.  II. J  cap.  9.  col.  820  C.  fol.  Par.  1711.] 
*  L.  L  retract  c.  9   [torn.  L  col  14.] 
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So  S.  Peter®,  "  Be  ye  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  bth  t6v 
Kvpiov,  for  the  Lorcl's  sake ;"  which  S.  PaulP  speaks  yet  more  ex- 
plicitly, "  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  ^e  be  subject,  not  only  for 
¥nrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake/'  Sicut  Christo,  '  as  to  Christy 
so  be  obedient  to  your  masters  or  temporal  lords  /  so  the  same  apo- 
stle :  that  is,  by  the  same  necessity,  for  the  same  reason,  to  avoid 
the  same  punishment,  to  have  the  same  reward,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  same  religion,  and  that  you  may  not  prevaricate  the  laws  of  God 
or  do  violence  to  your  conscience.  Nothing  can  add  light  to  these 
BO  clear  words :  they  are  bright  as  the  sun,  certain  as  an  article  of 
faith,  clear,  easy  and  intelligible,  according  to  the  nature  of  universal 
divine  commandments.  S.  Chrysostom<»  and  Theodoret'  urging  these 
precepts,  say,  that  we  are  not  to  obey  out  of  courtesy,  but  of  duty ; 
not  out  of  liberality,  but  necessity ;  that  is,  according  to  S.  Ambrose* 
and  S.  Austin*,  the  fearful  pains  of  hell  and  eternal  damnation 
attend  them  that  disobey. 

And  this  whole  matter  is  infinitely  demonstrated  in  this  one  con- 
sideration :  the  laws  of  man  do  so  certainly  bind  the  conscience,  that 
they  have  a  power  of  limiting  and  declaring,  and  making  the  par- 
ticulars to  become  the  laws  of  God.  For  though  the  divine  law  for- 
bids murder,  yet  the  law  of  man  declares  concerning  the  particular, 
that  it  is,  or  it  is  not,  murder ;  and  by  such  declaration,  by  such 
leave  or  prohibition  respectively,  makes  it  so.  In  Spain,  if  a 
wronged  husband  or  father  kill  the  deprehended  adulteress,  it  is  no 
murder;  in  England  it  is.  For  in  Spain  the  husband  or  father  is 
permitted  to  be  executioner,  where  notoriety  is  declared  to  be  suffi- 
cient conviction :  here  they  are  not  trusted  with  it,  and  the  judge 
and  the  executioner  are  persons  vastly  removed.  If  a  law'*  forbids 
me  to  take  my  own  goods  from  a  thief,  it  is  theft  to  do  it,  but  it  is . 
no  theft  if  the  law  permits'.  It  is  incest  for  the  uncle  to  marry 
with  his  niece :  it  is  so  where  the  laws  have  made  it  so,  but  it  is  not 
so  of  itself,  for  it  was  not  so  always.  Since  therefore  human  laws 
can  .constitute  an  action  in  the  habitude  of  a  divine  law,  it  is  beyond 
all  question,  it  does  oblige  the  conscience. 

§  13.  2)  This  obligation  is  passed  upon  the  conscience,  and  there 
is  this  necessity  of  obeying :  not  only  in  case  human  laws  be  first 
given  by  God  in  tAesi,  or  in  AypotAesi,  that  is,  in  words  or  in  sense. 


o  ri  Pet  il  13.1 
p  [Rom.  xiii.  5. J 


hom.  xziiL  torn.  ix.  p.  687.] 
torn.  iii.  p.  136,  7.1 
.  col. 


In  loc. 

'  In  loc    ^ , 

'  In  loc  [torn.  ii.  append,  col.  99.] 
^  £p.  liv.  ad  Maced.  [al.  epist  cliii. 

cap.  6.  torn,  il  col.  531.]     Vide  etiam  S. 

Hieron.  in  c  3.  ad  Titum.  [torn.  iv.  part 

1.  coL  434.} 

■  Cap.    *  Placuit.*    [Gratian.    decret., 

part  2.  cauB.]  xvi.  ou.  6.  [can.  2.  col. 


1253.]  et  in  1.  <  Exstat'  ff. '  Quod  metni 
causa.'  [Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit  2.  §  IS.  cot 
104.] 

s  Gloss,  in  cap.  'Jus  gentium.'  [Gra- 
tian. decret,  part  1.]  dist  i.  verbo  '  Se- 
dium.'  [col.  5.]  et  [part.  ii.  caus.]  xxiiL 
quaest  2.  capp.  1,  2.  [col.  1405,  7.] 
1.  <Ait  praetor,'  $  <Si  debitorem,'  ff.  De 
his  quae  in  fraud,  creditorum.  [Digest, 
lib.  xliL  tit  8.  1.  10.  Gotliofred.  corp. 
jur.  civil.,  col.  1438.] 
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in  direct  affinnation  or  just  consequence^  in  substance  or  in  analogy ; 
but  though  the  matter  of  the  law  be  in  its  own  nature  wholly  in- 
different before  the  sanction  and  constitution.  The  first  conclusion 
I  intended  against  the  anabaptist^  and  this  second  against  Gerson, 
Almain,  and  the  dissenting  sectaries  :  and  of  the  truth  of  it  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  person  of  S.  Paul,  who  by  his  apostolical  autho- 
rity  gave  an  injunction^  which  hath  ever  since  been  an  ecclesiastical 
canon ;  and  yet  he  alone  and  not  the  Lord  gave  the  word,  '  that  a 
believing  wife  or  husband  should  not  depart  from  their  unbeliev- 
ing' correlative,  if  he  or  she  respectively  desired  to  stay.  It  was  a 
matter  in  which  Christ  had  not  at  all  interposed,  but  S.  Paul  made 
it  a  law  to  the  christian  churches ;  and  whoever  shall  prevaricate  it 
shall  bear  his  burden.  And  indeed  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  suppose 
that  all  human  laws  were  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
divine  positive ;  or  that  those  which  were  not  so  derived  could  not 
be  good  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  authority  binding  them  were 
incompetent.  For  whatsoever  is  derived  from  the  law  of  God,  can- 
not by  men  admit  variety,  nor  suffer  diminution,  or  go  into  desue- 
tude, or  be  extinguished  by  abrogation;  and  then  it  would  follow 
that  no  king  could  command  any  thing  but  what  was  necessary 
before  he  commanded  it;  and  nothing  could  be  a  law  to  the  Per- 
sians, but  what  also  did  oblige  the  Greeks ;  and  nothing  could  bind 
in  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  olympiad  but  what  was  decreed 
before  the  days  of  Semiramis,  and  there  were  no  law  but  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  there  could  be  no  provisions  made  for 
new  necessities,  and  the  government  of  commonwealths  could  never 
be  improved  by  experience,  and  all  lawgivers  were  as  wise  at  first  as 
ever  they  could  be.  All  which  are  such  foolish  consequences,  that 
it  must  be  granted,  that  whatever  human  power  can  justly  ordain,  or 
prudently,  or  necessarily,  or  probably,  all  that  is  bound  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  subject  certainly  and  *to  all  events  as  the  laws  of 
God  himself.  And  therefore  Plato  said  well,  that  '  before  the  law 
is  made  men  may  judge  of  it,  but  after  the  sanction  not  at  all;' 
that  is,  it  is  so  indifferent  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered and  disputed;  but  when  it  is  made  a  law,  there  remains 
nothing  but  a  necessary  obedience.  And  to  the  same  purpose  Aris- 
totle* largely  discourses ;  for  when  he  had  divided  the  civil  law,  ttoXi- 
rucor  bUaiov,  into  <t>v(nKbv  koL  vo^iLKhv,  the  '  natural'  and  the  '  con- 
stituted,' he  says,  voy^iKhv  5c,  h  i(  ipx^^  M^^  ovb^v  8ia<^^pci  oUrcos  r) 
iXXays'  Stov  b^  B&vraL  bia^ipet,  '  the  law  that  is  not  natural  but 
decreed  by  man,  in  the  beginning  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  made 
or  no ;  but  after  it  is  made  it  is  a  great  matter  whether  it  be  kept 
or  no.'  But  this  whole  affair  is  put  beyond  all  scruple  by  the  words 
of  the  apostle*,  '  Obey  your  masters,  not  only  the  good  and  gentle, 
but  the  morose  and  harsh ;'  that  is,  not  only  if  what  he  conmiauds 

f  [1  Cor.  vii.  12.1  p.  1134.] 

■  Lib.  V.  Ethic  Nic,  cap.  10.  [torn.  iL         •  [I  Pet  ii.  18.] 
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be  in  itself  good  and  fitting,  but  if  it  be  troublesome  and  uneasy, 
and  unnecessary ;  any  thing,  so  it  be  not  unlawful :  for  every  thing 
that  Ood  hath  not  forbidden,  can  be  bound  upon  conscience  by  a 
lawful  superior.  Either  therefore  all  human  laws  are  notiiing  else 
but  commentaries  on  scripture  or  the  natural  law,  or  else  are  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  being  nothing  but  repetitions  of  the  divine  laws: 
and  there  can  be  no  new  law  made,  or  if  there  can,  it  must  bind  the 
conscience ;  for  all  other  things  bind  the  conscience  by  themselves, 
and  without  human  constitution.  If  therefore  any  human  constitu- 
tion, as  such,  can  bind  the  conscience,  it  must  be  of  such  instances 
which  either  are  derivatives  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  things 
which  before  the  law  did  not  bind  at  all,  that  is,  of  things  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  indifferent. 

§  14.  3)  That  human  laws  bind  the  conscience  does  not  depend 
upon  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver ;  for  when  the  arrow  is  shot  out 
of  the  bow,  it  will  hit  or  miss  by  its  own  force  and  order,  not  by  the 
intention  of  the  archer :  and  no  lawgiver  can  make  a  law  with  a  pur- 
pose not  to  oblige  the  conscience.     In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
this  question  was  much  talked  of,  and  little  understood ;  and  some 
discontented  recusants  under  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land had  so  talked  the  laws  themselves  out  of  countenance,  that  the 
legislative  power  durst  scarce  own  the  proper  obligation  of  an  eccle- 
siastical, or  of  a  law  relating  to  any  thing  of  religion  ;  insomuch  that 
when  the  utisdom  of  the  state  thought  fit  to  confirm  the  ancient  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  fasts,  they  superadded  this  proviso ;  that  if  any  one 
should  affirm  that  these  laws  were  intended  to  bind  the  conscience, 
he  should  be  punished  like  the  spreaders  of  false  news:  and  the 
Jejunium  cacilianum,  the  Wednesday  fast,  was   made  without  such 
obligation.     Now  this  is  plainly  to  them  that  understand  it  a  direct 
artifice  to  evacuate  the  whole  law :  for  a  law  that  is  made  without 
intention  to  bind  the  conscience  is  no  law  at  all ;  for  besides  that  it 
is  a  plain  giving  leave  to  any  man  to  break  it  that  can  do  it  without 
observation,  or  can  bribe  the  officers,  or  is  bigger  than  the  informers, 
or  not  easy  to  be  punished,  or  that  dwells  alone,  or  that  is  himself  a 
minister  of  the  law,  besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  directly  no  law  at  all. 
For  all  human  power  being  derived  from  God,  and  bound  upon  our 
consciences  by  His  power,  not  by  man,  he  that  says  it  shall  not  bind 
the  conscience,  says  it  shall  be  no  law,  it  shall  have  no  authority 
from  Ood ;  and  then  it  hath  none  at  all :  and  if  it  be  not  tied  upon 
the  conscience,  then  to  break  it  is  no  sin,  and  then  to  keep  it  is  no 
duty  :  so  that  a  law  without  such  an  intention  is  a  contradiction ;  it 
is  a  law  which  binds  only  if  we  please,  and  we  may  obey  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  do  it;  and  to  so  much  we  were  tied  before  tlve  con- 
■stitution.     But  then  if  by  such  a  declaration  it  was  meant,  that  to 
keep  such  fasting-days  was  no  part  of  a  direct  commandment  of  God, 
that  is,  God  had  not  required  them  by  Himself  immediately,  and  so 
it  was  (abstracting  from  that  law)  no  duty  evangelical,  it  had  been 
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below  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivers  of  it;  for  no  man  pretends  it,  no 
man  says  it^  no  man  thinks  it :  and  they  might  as  well  have  declared 
that  that  law  was  none  of  the  ten  commandments. 

§  15.  4)  Though  human  laws  do  not  bind  the  conscience  bj  the 
intention  of  the  lawgiver,  but  by  the  command  of  God,  yet  Ood  does 
bind  the  law  upon  the  conscience  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
power  that  decrees  it.  For  though  a  father  cannot  command  his  son 
to  do  a  lawful  and  fitting  service,  and  by  his  intention  make  that  the 
disobedient  son  shall  not  sin  against  Ood,  because  he  cannot  make 
disobedience  to  be  ho  sin ;  yet  by  intending  less  obligation  in  the 
law,  he  makes  the  crime  imputable  in  a  less  degree;  that  is,  the 
authority  is  the  less  despised,  there  is  less  evil  consequent,  the 
mischief  is  small,  the  inconvenience  little.  And  therefore  the  doc- 
tors of  the  canon  law  do  to  very  little  purpose  trouble  this  question 
with  enquuies  after  signs,  when  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  to 
bind  to  mortal,  when  to  venial  sins.  For  besides  that  the  distinction 
itself  is  trifling  according  to  their  understanding  of  it,  (of  which  I 
have  given  a  large  account  in  a  discourse  on  purpose^)  and  besides 
that  the  commands  of  heathen  parents,  and  masters,  and  princes,  who 
knew  nothing  of  that  distinction  (if  it  had  been  right)  did  neverthe- 
less bind  their  subjects  to  obedience  under  pain  of  sin ;  besides  these, 
I  say,  the  lawgiver  does  not  at  all  make  it  a  sin  or  no  sin  :  he  only 
intends  it  should  be  kept,  and  to  that  purpose  binds  it  with  penal- 
ties, and  consequently  and  indirectly  binds  the  conscience :  but  God 
binds  the  conscience  properly  and  directly ;  for  the  law  is  divine  in 
respect  of  the  power  and  authority,  but  human  in  respect  of  the 
matter  and  the  instance :  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  put 
into  the  rule.  The  conscience  of  man  is  by  God's  law  properly  and 
directly  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  men ;  not  indirectly  and  by  the 
eonsequence  of  some  other  duty,  but  by  a  commandment  ana  the 
"purposed  solemn  declaration  of  His  will  in  this  affair.  But  this  I 
shall  more  fully  explicate  in  my  answer  to  the  opposite  arguments. 
Now  because  although  the  lawgiver's  intention  does  not  directly 
make  the  disobedience  to  be  sin  or  no  sin,  yet  because  indirectly 
it  hath  influence  upon  the  action  and  the  conscience  of  the  subject, 
it  is  useful  that  I  set  dow])  the  rules  and  measures  of  the  difference ; 
and  how  we  may  guess  (for  it  can  be  no  more)  at  the  distinct  obli- 
gations which  from  the  diversities  of  human  laws  are  passed  upon 
the  conscience. 

RULKS  OP  DISTINCTION,  OR  THE  MBASUHES  BY  WHICH  WE  SHALL  PRU- 
DENTLY CONJECTURE  AT  THE  GRAVITY  OR  LESSENING  OP  THE  SIN 
OP  DISOBEDIENCE  TO  HUMAN  LAWS. 

§  16.  1)  He  that  breaks  a  law  which  is  established  upon  great 
penalties,  commits  a  great  sin ;  because  it  is  regularly  to  be  presumed 

^  Unum  necessarium,  chap.  3.  [vol.  vii.  p.  83.] 
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that  the  supreme  power  puts  much  upon  it,  when  he  is  so  earnest  for 
its  observation.  Eem  qua  culpa  caret,  in  damnum  vocari  non  can^ 
venit,  saith  the  law,  cap,  2,  de  constiL^ :  '  if  there  be  no  fault  there 
ought  to  be  no  punishment;'  they  are  relatives,  and  correspond  also 
in  their  very  degree.  QuU  dubitaverit  hoc  esse  sceleratius  commissum^ 
quod  est  gravius  vindicatum  ?  saith  S.  Austin^ ;  '  if  the  punishment 
was  more  grievous,  the  wickedness  also  was  the  more  intolerable :' 
xitjvata  mensuram  delicti  sit  et plagarum  modus:  thafs  the  measure 
of  punitive  justice,  '  that  the  number  of  the  stripes  be  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  iniquity/  And  concerning  those  things  where 
there  is  any  doubt,  the  subject  is  not  to  judge  whether  the  law  be 
very  necessary  or  no;  but  to  judge  concerning  the  intention  and 
mind  of  tlie  superior,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  very  necessary :  for 
he  knows  best,  and  by  his  knowledge  and  his  authority  is  the  most 
competent  judge.  This  rule  hath  no  exception,  unless  it  be  evident 
that  the  punishment  is  imposed  for  terror,  and  to  affright  men  from 
doing  that  for  which  it  is  not  very  fit  they  should  be  severely 
punished :  as  if  a  prince  should  under  pain  of  death  forbid  the 
hunting  of  a  hare;  the  greatness  of  the  punishment  neither  makes 
nor  declares  the  fact  more  criminal  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature  under 
a  law  that  forbids  it  under  a  smaller  punishment.  But  if  the  case 
be  doubtful,  whether  the  law  be  of  great  purposes  and  design,  the 
jjreatness  of  the  punishment  in  a  prudent  and  temperate  government 
IS  the  best  exterior  indication.  But  if  the  punishment  be  light  and 
trifling,  the  offence  is  so  too ;  for  the  legislative  power  can  put  no 
more  weight  upon  it  than  it  declares  by  punishment,  but  so  much  it 
does :  and  the  rale  of  Alfonsus  a  Castro*  is  very  useful  here  and  in 
some  other  articles,  Humana  lex  non  magis  gravat  conscientias  quam 
corpora.  For  God's  law  adding  energy  and  sanction  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  man,  binds  so  far  as  the  prince  or  as  the  prelatp  binds : 
and  this  is  fully  signified  in  the  words  and  commission  of  Christ'  to 
His  church,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;''  for  there  our  blessed  Lord  constituting  a  government  in 
His  church,  as  already  there  was  in  the  world,  though  of  another 
nature,  and  by  compulsories  external,  and  a  proper  jurisdiction,  (from 
which  the  spiritual  differs,  as  I  shall  explicate  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  book,)  did  promise  to  do  to  them  as  to  the  princes  of  the 
world;  that  is,  verify  their  ministry  of  laws  and  judgments.  He 
indeed  appointed  other  manners  of  coercion,  and  a  distinct  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  power  of  giving  laws  and  judgments  He  gave  them ; 
and  He  gave  it  as  firmly  as  to  the  greatest  kings :  that  is,  as  He 
commands  subjects  to  obey  their  princes,  so  also  to  obey  their  spiritual 
superiors ;  as  He  will  punish  the  rebellious  and  disobedient  to  kings, 

*  [Greg.  ix.  decret,  lib.  L  tit.  2.  cap.  •  [vide  de  leg.  penaL,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

2.  col.  14.]  coL  1559  «qq.] 

^  Lib.  ii.  de  baptis.,  cap.  6.  [toxxu  ix.  '  [John  xx.  23.1 
ool.  101  C] 
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80  the  disobedient  to  bishops  and  to  apostolical  prelates;  that  is, 
according  as  every  superior  can  and  intends  to  bind  by  his  temporal 
or  spiritual  penalty,  God  will  verify  it  and  condemn  the  same  person 
with  an  eternal.  Since  therefore  God's  verification  of  human  laws 
and  judgments  is  after  the  sanction  and  for  it  wholly,  it  must  also  be 
according  to  it.  He  that  binds  what  man  binds,  binds  so  much  and 
no  more;  as  therefore  mait  intends  the  obhgation,  so  God  obliges 
the  conscience. 

§  17.  2)  If  the  matter  of  human  laws  be  great  in  itself,  to  pre- 
varicate those  laws  gives  a  proportion  of  greatness  to  the  crime, 
a)  Bat  this  seldom  happens  but  when  a  divine  law  is  complicated 
with  the  civil ;  such  as  the  prohibition  of  public  stews,  the  laws  for 
keeping  days  of  reUgion,  the  Lofd's  day,  christmas,  ascension,  and 
the  incarnation,  the  preserving  the  persons  of  them  who  minister  to 
religion  sacred,  the  immunity  and  intemeration  of  holy  things  as  well 
as  holy  persons,  the  matters  of  sacrilege,  simony,  keeping  of  vows, 
together  with  all  specifications  and  human  instances  of  divine  com- 
mandments, as  that  children  should  not  mariy  without  their  parents' 
consent,  that  marriages  should  not  be  consummate  before  they  be 
published,  fi)  To  these  also  are  to  be  added  such  laws  which  in 
their  own  nature  contribute  much  to  the  public  security  or  advan- 
tage: as  that  men  should  not  in  a  city  fire  their  own  houses,  nor 
cut  the  dam  of  the  sea  upon  their  own  ground,  that  they  should  not 
in  times  of  peace  fire  a  beacon,  nor  tell  false  and  disheartening  news 
to  an  army  ready  to  join  battle,  nor  make  false  musters  when  the 
enemy  is  near. 

§  18.  3)  Though  the  matter  of  the  laws  be  in  itself  light  and 
trifling,  yet 

o)  If  by  reason  of  some  present  appendages,  and  visible  or  pro- 
bable consequences  it  be  great,  the  conscience  is  tied  to  obedience 
under  a  great  crime.  For  a  single  soldier  to  fly  from  a  battle  is  of 
itself  no  great  matter,  were  it  not  for  the  evil  example ;  but  because 
it  may  a&ight  the  next  man,  and  that  may  scare  the  rank,  and  the 
rank  may  disorder  the  company,  and  so  proceed  to  an  iptolerable 
mischief,  therefore  the  sin  is  great  by  the  proportion  to  the  evil  it  is 
likely  and  apt  to  produce.  To  carry  com  abroad  is  no  great  matter 
of  itself;  but  when  the  price  is  great  and  the  plenty  is  little,  the 
mischief  it  does  by  accident  is  the  measure  of  the  sin. 

P)  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  an  action  of  itself  light 
and  impertinent  is  made  the  matter  of  a  great  scandal.  To  kneel  or 
to  stand  at  the  holy  communion  hath  been  severally  used  in  divers 
churches  ancient  and  modern ;  but  when  a  law  is  made  that  we  shall 
kneel,  and  if  I  do  not  kneel  he  that  observes  will  think  I  do  no 
reverence  to  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  by  my  example  will  learn 
to  despise  it,  the  conscience  is  burdened  with  the  sin  of  irreverence 
something,  but  very  greatly  with  the  sin  of  scandal. 

y)  Wlien  the  thing  of  itself  is  indifferent,  and  yet  the  custom  of 
it  is  passed  into  superstition,  or  causes  horror,  or  some  notorious 
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evil  effect,  the  laws  that  prohibit  any  such  thing  do  bind  the  con- 
science to  obey  under  the  pain  of  being  guilty  of  the  great  evil  that 
is  introduced  by  it.  To  ligat  up  candles  by  dead  bodies^  ia  as  harm- 
less as  any  thing ;  but  if  it  be  prohibited  for  the  avoiding  of  super- 
stition to  which  it  ministers  in  some  weak  persons^  the  disobedience 
hath  its  value  not  according  to  the  action^  but  the  evil  intention  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  contribute.  Thus  we  find  a  title  in  the  canon 
law^  De  cadaveribus  non  exenterandis  ei  in  frusta  concidendis,  ut  ad 
alia  loca  transferantur :  and  it  is  forbidden  under  the  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication^^  'that  bodies  should  be  embalmed^'  that 
is^  'unbowelled  and  cut  in  pieces  to  be  carried  to  other  places  of 
sepulture  remote  from  where  they  died.'  The  thing  in  itself  was 
innocent^  and  warranted  by  the  pmctice  of  whole  nations^  and  had 
countenance  from  the  examples  of  Jacob  and  Joseph;  but  it  did 
light  into  the  observation  of  people  that  thought  it  cruel^  unnatural, 
and  inhuman,  and  there  that  opinion,  not  the  nature  of  the  action, 
gave  the  weight  and  value  to  the  disobedience. 

h)  When  an  action  in  itself  indifferent  is  by  the  law  expounded 
to  signify  a  sin,  though  in  itself  it  do  not,  nor  in  the  heart  of  him 
that  does  it,  the  disobedience  to  that  law  is  an  act  of  that  sin,  or  at 
least  of  a  scandal  relative  to  it.  Thus  if  a  civil  law  were  made  to 
forbid  women  to  go  in  men's  clothes,  as  presuming  them  that  did  so 
were  incontinent  and  wanton,  she  that  disobeyed  that  law  was  really 
to  be  judged  wanton,  because  she  would  do  that  which  the  law  so 
expounded;  and  her  crime  was  great,  not  according  to  the  tiling 
itself,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  law ;  she  despises  her  own  reputation, 
does  that  thing  which  the  law,  by  which  the  best  judgments  are 
made,  judges  to  be  incontinence,  and  therefore  she  is  justly  to  be 
condemned  as  an  incontinent :  and  upon  this  account  there  was  a 
law  made ;  and  it  is  recited.  Cap,  '  Si  qua  mulier/  disL  30  *,  where 
women  under  pain  of  anathema  are  forbidden  to  appear  in  a  man's 
habit ;  where  the  gloss  adds,  soil,  6b  malum  finem,  '  if  it  be  for  an 
evil  end,'  it  is  a  sin  proportionate  to  that  evil  end :  and  therefore 
when  the  law  declares  beforehand  that  it  shall  be  judged  to  be  a 
ministry  to  that  evil  end,  the  action  is  that  sin  which  is  so  adjudged, 
and  the  conscience  bound  accordingly.  But  this  caution  hath  one 
limitation,  viz.,  though  the  law  expounds  such  an  action  to  be  in- 
continence, and  therefore  ordinarily  it  is  so  to  be  judged ;  yet  if  it 
really  be  not  so,  but  be  done  upon  some  great  necessity  or  for  some 
very  good  end,  though  till  the  publication  and  approbation  of  the 
cause  it  be  externally  and  legally  dishonest,  yet  the  conscience  is 
clear :  because  in  an  action  that  is  indifferent,  and  condemned  only 
for  a  presumptive  end,  when  that  presumption  fails  in  the  particular, 
and  the  indifferent  action  serves  really  to  a  pious,  a  charitable,  or  a 

«  [See  vol.  ix.  p.  699.]  jor.'  col.  1552.] 

•>  De  sepultur.  PExtrav.  comm.,  lib.  i  [Oratian.  decret,  part  1.  dist  xxx. 

iii.  cap.  1.  col.  254.J  cap.  *  Corripiantur.'  cap.  6.  col  157.] 
ch.  24.  q.  a.  cap.  17.  gl.  ad  Terbum  'Ma- 
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Deoenanr  end^  the  actioii  is  made  good^  and  therefore  the  conscience 
is  disobliged.  For  that  which  is  really  so  prevails  over  that  which 
is  but  presamed  so.  Thus  we  find  that  S.  Euphrosyna  lived  long  in 
a  monastery  of  men ;  and  the  church  which  took  cognizance  of  it, 
did,  upon  evidence  of  her  piety  and  purity,  after  death  declare  her  a 
saint :  and  that  S.  Eugenia  went  in  a  man's  habit  (to  avoid  the  per- 
secutors of  Christianity  for  a  while)  is  told  in  the  Menologion  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  her  memoiy  as  a  virgin  and  martyr  is  celebrated  in  the 
Greek  church  upon  christmas  eve.  And  when  Nonnus  the  bishop 
of  Edessa  had  converted  S.  Felagia,  who  from  a  common  courtezan 
became  a  glorious  saint,  after  the  suffering  of  most  severe  penances 
in  the  mount  Olivet,  she  estranged  herself  from  all  probabilities  of 
temptation  from  vain  men  by  living  in  a  man's  habit  concealed  all 
her  life  time ;  and  the  church  keeps  her  memorial  in  honour  upon 
the  eighth  of  October. 

e)  If  the  matter  of  human  laws  be  in  itself  trifling  and  incon- 
siderable, yet  if  it  meets  with  a  people  where  it  is  esteemed  a  crime, 
and  the  laws  forbid  it  upon  that  account  of  a  pubUc  disestimation, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  laws  do  condemn  it  equally  to  the 
public  fame ;  and  therefore  that  the  conscience  is  bound  accordingly. 
Thus  in  the  days  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  the  Christians  thought 
it  a  very  horrid  thing  to  wear  false  hair ;  and 

Calvo  turpius  est  nihil  comato, 

said  Martial^  to  Marinus,  nothing  is  more  deformed,  nothing  more 
unhandsome.  Now  though  it  be  not  so  in  itself,  yet  when  the  hearts 
of  men  are  generally  against  it,  as  it  was  then  (though  it  be  not  so 
now)  if  any  law  had  prohibited  the  wearing  of  perukes,  the  con- 
science had  been  greatly  obliged ;  for  the  law  did  lay  much  upon  it, 
even  as  much  as  aU  the  evil  of  the  public  infamy  did  amount  to. 
Thus  to  break  a  fasting-day  which  by  custom  hath  been  observed  in 
a  church,  is  a  matter  of  small  account;  but  if  a  law  have  forbidden 
it,  and  forbids  it  there  where  it  is  commonly  accounted  a  very  high 
impiety,  though  of  itself  it  be  not  so,  vet  under  such  a  law  in  such 
circumstances  it  becomes  so,  and  is  to  be  valued  accordingly.  And 
upon  tliis  account  are  those  words  of  S.  Chrysostom  to  be  under- 
stood, Jdveniente  tempore  Jejunii,  etiamsi  quis  millies  urgeat,  et  in- 
finUa  cruciet,  et  cogat  vinum  delibare,  out  aliquid  aliud  quod  jejunii 
lege  nan  est  Ucitum  guetare,  jpaliendum  potiua  esse,  quam  prohibitum 
tangere  nutrimentum.  It  was  accounted  a  great  matter  then  to  break 
an  ecclesiastical  fast :  and  therefore  when  a  law  is  supported  by  such 
an  estimate,  that  law  binds  heavily;  and  it  will  be  a  great  sin  to 
break  it,  unless  there  be  a  great  cause  to  legitimate  or  excuse  it.  In 
such  eases  we  must  endure  a  great  inconvenience  rather  than  disobey. 
C)  Though  the  matter  be  little,  yet  if  the  legislative  power  hath  a 
particular  eye  and  value  upon  it,  however  it  be  expressed,  if  such  a 

i  [Psdag.,  lib.  UL  cap.  11.  p.  291.]  ^  [lib.  x.  epigr.  83.] 
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value  be  known  or  observed^  the  smallness  of  the  matter  is  no  ar* 
gument  of  the  smallness  of  the  sin.  Thus  also  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stance of  ecclesiastical  fasts  are  those  words  of  S.  Basil  to  be  under- 
stood^ saying,  Non  minus  crimen  esse  violare  jejunium  ecclesiasticum, 
quam  miliH  abjkere  scutum  in  bello,  aut  siationem  deserere.  Eccle- 
siastical fasts  in  his  time  were  the  cognizance  of  a  Christian^  his  de- 
fence and  guard ;  and  therefore  '  not  to  keep  them  was  as  if  a  soldier 
did  throw  away  his  shield  in  a  day  of  battle,  or  desert  his  station/  So 
the  prelates  of  the  church  did  then  understand  it,  so  they  intended 
it.  When  a  trifle  is  made  a  mark  of  union,  as  to  wear  a  branch  in 
war,  when  the  superior  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  in  this  case  the  mind 
of  the  supreme  becomes  a  law  to  his  suojects,  in  the  former  they  be- 
come a  law  unto  themselves.  Sometimes  a  small  instance  is  made 
the  trial  of  obedience ;  and  the  superior  hath  a  great  authority,  but 
a  little  diocese,  or  a  few  subjects,  or  small  occasions  to  rule  in ;  in 
these  and  the  like  cases  the  smallness  of  the  matter  is  not  only  to 
be  considered,  but  the  interpretation  and  effort  which  the  superior 
puts  upon  it.  If  he  calls  every  such  disobedience  a  contempt  of  his 
authority,  and  accounts  it  a  dissolution  of  that  community  where  he 
governs,  or  a  great  violence  of  order ;  it  is  so  in  conscience,  that  is, 
to  be  valued  beyond  the  matter.  For  he  that  takes  a  little  piece  of 
iron  from  an  iron  forge  does  no  great  harm ;  but  if  he  takes  it  from 
a  lock  or  a  chain,  he  disorders  the  whole  contexture. 

§  1 9.  4)  When  an  ecclesiastical  punishment  is  superadded  to  a 
civil  law,  or  a  civil  punishment  to  an  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  lawgiver  puts  much  upon  it,  and  therefore  the 
conscience  is  obUged  to  obedience  under  a  great  sin.  The  reason 
is  plain,  because  he  can  by  no  means  better  and  more  earnestly  sig- 
nify his  purpose  of  obliging  strongly  than  by  using  both  the  swords : 
he  binds  more  strongly  than  all  the  terror  of  the  civil  punishment, 
who  besides  that  calls  in  the  aids  of  reUgion;  and  that  prelate  is 
passionately  desirous  to  secure  obedience  to  his  laws,  when  besides 
the  bands  of  God,  he  calls  in  to  his  help  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  so 
secures  it  by  all  means.     And  therefore  whatsoever  is  decreed  under 

Eain  of  solemn  excommunication  is  therefore  ordinarily  presumed  to 
e  of  great  band  unto  the  conscience :  not  only  by  force  of  the  first 
rule^,  because  it  is  a  great  punishment;  but  diso  because  the  civil 
power  does  verify  that  sentence,  and  inflicts  some  great  temporal  evil 
upon  them  that  abide  in  contempt  or  disobedience  to  the  orders  and 
censures  of  the  church. 

§  20.  5)  The  preceptive  or  prohibitive  words  in  human  laws  or- 
dinarily are  no  sign  of  a  greater  obligation  of  the  conscience ;  that  is, 
when  the  words  of  strict  command  are  the  usual  style  of  the  court, 
as  it  is  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastic  courts,  a)  But  if  some  laws 
are  published  with  severe  clauses  of  command,  and  others  on  pur- 
pose and  by  design  with  lesser  and  the  more  gentle,  then  the  case  is 

»  [§  16.  p.  11.] 
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evident  that  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made  also  by  the  conscience. 
And  this  is  in  particular  made  use  of  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  rule  of  their  order.  For,  in  Clementina,  '  Enni  de 
paradiso*  §  '  Cum  autem,^  De  verborum  9%gmficatione^,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  that  part  of  the  rule  of  S.  Francis  which  is  established 
by  preceptive  or  prohibitive  words  shall  oblige  the  friars  minors 
under  a  great  sin,  the  rest  not ;  and  this  only  upon  the  account  of 
the  different  clauses  of  sanction  and  establishment.  /3)  Another  ex- 
ception there  is  to  this  rule,  for  when  the  preceptive  or  prohibitive 
clauses  are  reduplicated  directly  or  by  some  solemn  appendage,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  conscience  is  highly  bound.  Such  as  are  'we 
strictly  charge  and  command,'  'we  command  in  the  virtue  of  obe- 
dience/ '  upon  your  duty  and  allegiance,' '  upon  my  blessing,' '  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,' '  upon  your  oath,'  and 
such  like.  And  here  the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  superior  calls 
in  to  his  aid  the  interest  of  some  other  virtue  besides  the  obedience ; 
as  justice  or  veracity,  hope  or  fear,  the  helps  of  God  immediately,  or 
a  proper  appeal  to  some  other  great  tie  of  conscience. 

§  21.  6)  However  the  laws  were  established,  yet  according  as 
they  go  off,  or  go  less,  or  fall  into  desuetude  or  disobligation,  so  the 
band  of  conscience  grows  less,  till  it  be  quite  eased  by  abrogation ; 
for  the  law  binding  by  its  establishment,  and  the  conscience  being 
bound  by  the  life  of  the  law,  as  the  law  dies  the  conscience  is  at 
ease :  and  by  this  rule  S.  Paul  largely  proves  the  christian  churches 
not  to  be  obliged  in  conscience  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans. 

§  22.  7)  The  contempt  of  any  law,  be  the  matter  never  so  trifling, 
be  the  lawgiver  never  so  unconcerned,  be  the  pubUc  interest  never 
80  little,  yet  if  it  be  a  law,  and  still  in  force,  is  a  great  sin,  and  lays 
a  great  load  upon  the  conscience.  Caniemptus  in  omni  specie  man^ 
daiorum  pari  pondere  gravis,  et  communiter  damnabilis,  saith  S.  Ber- 
nard ^,  '  all  contempt  of  laws,  be  the  matter  little  or  great,  is  highly 
damnable ;'  and  the  reason  he  subjoins  a  while  after®,  Convertit  in 
crimen  gravis  rehellionis  novum  satis  levem  simplicis  transgressianis, 
'contempt  makes  the  smallest  transgression  become  a  great  rebel- 
lion.' Because  here  it  is  not  the  violation  of  the  law,  out  of  the 
authority ;  not  the  decree,  but  the  power  is  undervalued,  and  ever 
accuses  the  lawgiver  of  want  of  wisdom,  or  supposes  him  to  have  no 
power.  This  is  that  which  in  LeviticusP  is  expressed  by  Si  spreveritis 
mandata  mea,  et  anima  vestra  fastidierit  jvdicia  mea,  a  'contemning 
the  commandment,  and  that  your  soul  hate  and  loathe  the  judgments.' 
Such  a  thing  as  this  is  a  deletery  to  the  whole  law,  and  tears  the 
knot  that  ties  the  mantle  ^  on  the  prince's  shoulders :  and  this  is 

•  [Clement,   lib.   v.   tit.   11.  cap.   1.  •  Cap.  14.  [coL  931  L,] 

ctl.  294.]  »  [Lev.  xxvi.  15.] 
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acknowledged  even  by  them  who  believe  that  human  laws  do  not 
oblige  the  conscience;  for  they  confess  that  the  conscience  is  at 
least  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  not  despised.  Now  then,  besides 
that  this  rule  is  established  not  only  by  its  own  reason  but  by  con- 
cession, there  is  this  advantage  to  be  made  of  it ;  tiiat  if  the  con- 
science be  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  not  despised,  then  the 
conscience  is  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  obeyed  if  it  can ;  that  is, 
that  it  be  always  obeyed,  unless  there  be  a  competent  and  sufBcient 
or  probable  reason  to  the  contrary.  And  tiierefore  it  is  remarkable 
that  God  calls  the  not  obeying  of  His  laws  a  despising  and  loathing 
them  in  their  hearts :  Sijudicia  mea  exhorruerit  anima  veatra,  ila  H 
nan  /aciatis^,  '  if  your  soul  so  hate  My  judgments  that  ye  do  them 
not :'  and  so  it  is  in  human  laws ;  he  that  breaks  them  without  cause 
despises  them,  for  nothing  else  does  make  him  not  to  obey.  For 
this  is  a  certain  rule, '  causelessly  and  contemptuously  are  all  one'.' 
If  therefore  the  adversaries  in  this  rule  do  affirm  that  the  conscience 
is  bound  to  obey,  unless  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  then  we 
agree  together,  and  both  with  truth ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference 
afterwards,  it  is  only  in  assigning  what  reasons  and  what  causes  are 
sufficient.  But  if  they  mean  that  the  conscience  is  only  bound  not 
to  despise  the  law,  but  may  break  the  law  when  there  is  no  reason 
for  it,  and  if  she  does,  commits  no  sin  against  God ;  then  by  despis- 
ing the  law  they  must  mean  something  that  no  grammar  and  no 
lexicon  ever  understood,  and  that  none  despises  the  law  but  he  that 
rails  upon  it,  and  reviles  it,  or  reproaches  the  authority  directly ;  for 
indirectly  he  reproaches  the  authority  that  despises  the  law,  and  he 
directly  despises  that  for  no  reason  disobeys  it :  for  if  for  no  reason, 
then  it  ia  contempt,  for  else  there  can  be  no  account  given  of  the 
omission ;  and  nothing  is  a  greater  contempt  than  to  esteem  the  law 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  less  than  nothing.  He  that  thinks  it 
unlawful  hath  a  reason,  real  or  imaginary;  but  he  that  thinks  it  law- 
ful, and  yet  will  not  obey,  and  hath  no  reason  why  he  will  not,  does 
despise  it  infinitely.  Some  suppose  that  to  break  a  law  frequently 
or  customarily  is  contempt :  but  to  this  I  assent  not,  because  there 
may  be  a  lasting  reason  why  the  law  is  by  custom  broken :  indeed,  if 
there  be  no  reason,  then  the  greater  the  custom  is  the  greater  is  the 
contempt ;  but  if  there  be  a  reason,  neither  one  omission  nor  twenty 
can  be  criminal.  But  in  this  particular  I  like  well  what  is  said  by 
the  lawyers,  Ex  consueludine  indici  prasumptionem  canlemplus,  licei 
ij)sa  coniemptiis  non  sit^.  It  is  a  very  great  presumption  that  who- 
ever frequently  breaks  the  law  does  despise  it ;  and  upon  him  that 
does  80,  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  does  not,  by  proving  his 
reason,  is  incumbent. 

'  [Lev.  xxvi.  16.]  «  [Navar.  in  cap.  *Tre8  aunt/  de  pcen., 
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§  23.  These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  shall  account  concern- 
ing the  degrees  of  obligation  -of  conscience  to  obey  human  laws. 
The  use  of  them  is  this,  that  besides  they  are  helps  to  alleviate  the 
scruples  or  the  doubts  of  conscience  concerning  the  greatness  of  a 
sin  in  this  instance,  and  in  proportioning  our  repentance  and 
amends ;  they  are  also  of  great  use  both  in  the  judging  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  disobeying,  that  is,  whether  the  reason  be  weighty 
enough  to  outweigh  the  impress  and  intention  of  the  law,  and  also 
of  judging  what  inconvenience  is  to  be  suffered  to  preserve  our  obedi- 
ence respectively  to  any  law. 

§  24.  It  now  remains  that  for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
explication  of  the  sense  of  this  rule,  the  objections  made  be  con- 
sidered. 

§  25.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  to  suppose  human  laws  to  bind 
the  conscience  is  so  far  from  devesting  God  of  His  royalty,  that  it 
does  very  much  establish  it ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  His  royalty  to  bind 
the  conscience,  and  therefore  he  that  says  that  Ood  does  bind  the 
conscience  to  obey  human  laws  makes  no  intrenchment  upon  that. 
For  although  human  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  by 
virtue  or  formal  energy  of  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  authority  and 

eiwer  of  Ood  ;  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  but  Christ's  deputies,  and 
is  power  they  exercise,  by  His  power  they  rule,  and  to  His  king- 
dom they  minister.  And  therefore  the  civil  power  does  not  take 
cc^nizance  of  the  conscience,  nor  pretend  a  compulsory  over  it ;  but 
God  does,  and  does  exercise  it  when  He  punishes  the  soul  eternally 
for  contempt  and  rebellion  against  the  princes  of  the  people. 

§  26.  To  the  second,  we  are  to  consider,  that  when  it  is  said  that 
human  laws  bind  the  conscience,  the  meaning  is,  it  ties  us  to  duty, 
and  we  are  guilty  before  God  if  we  do  not  obey  man :  and  con- 
science is  not  here  taken  in  the  physical  or  natural  sense,  for  a 
practical  understanding  alone,  but  for  the  whole  mind  of  man 
informed  and  commanded  by  God ;  in  which  mind  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  God  written  there  is,  that  we  should  *  obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  us^*:'  but  besides  this,  this  whole  argument  is  a 
plain  paralogism;  for  it  supposes  that  because  human  laws  are 
tied  upon  the  conscience,  that  they  are  tied  by  man,  not  by  God ; 
which  is  against  the  true  state  of  the  question :  therefore  if  con- 
science were  wholly  a  habit  or  an  act,  or  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing, and  consequently  in  this  last  case  subject  to  God  alone 
who  is  truth,  yet  the  truth  remains  unharmed,  for  it  is  not  man  that 
rules  in  the  conscience,  but  God  who  commands  it  to  obey  man,  for 
fear  of  God's  displeasure.  Human  laws  are  but  the  material  part 
in  this  obligation ;  the  authority  and  command  of  God  give  it  life 
and  force  upon  the  conscience :  it  is  like  the  body  prepared  by  the 

■  [Hcbr.xiiil7.] 
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acknowledged  even  by  them  who  believe  that  human  laws  do  not 
oblige  the  conscience;  for  they  confess  that  the  conscience  is  at 
least  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  not  despised.  Now  then^  besides 
that  this  rule  is  established  not  only  by  its  own  reason  but  by  con- 
cession^ there  is  this  advantage  to  be  made  of  it ;  that  if  the  con- 
science be  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  not  despised^  then  the 
conscience  is  bound  so  far  that  the  law  be  obeyed  if  it  can ;  that  is^ 
that  it  be  always  obeyed^  unless  there  be  a  competent  and  sufficient 
or  probable  reason  to  the  contrary.  And  therefore  it  is  remarkable 
that  God  calls  the  not  obeying  of  His  laws  a  despising  and  loathing 
them  in  their  hearts :  Sijudicia  mea  exhornierit  anima  vestra,  ita  tU 
nan  faciatis^,  '  if  your  soul  so  hate  My  judgments  that  ye  do  them 
not :'  and  so  it  is  in  human  laws ;  he  that  breaks  them  without  cause 
despises  them^  for  nothing  else  does  make  him  not  to  obey.  For 
this  is  a  certain  rule^  '  causelessly  and  contemptuously  are  all  one'.' 
If  therefore  the  adversaries  in  this  rule  do  affirm  that  the  conscience 
is  bound  to  obey,  unless  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  then  we 
agree  together,  and  both  with  truth ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference 
afterwards,  it  is  only  in  assigning  what  reasons  and  what  causes  are 
sufficient.  But  if  they  mean  that  the  conscience  is  only  bound  not 
to  despise  the  law,  but  may  break  the  law  when  there  is  no  reason 
for  it,  and  if  she  does,  commits  no  sin  against  God ;  then  by  despis- 
ing the  law  they  must  mean  something  that  no  grammar  and  no 
lexicon  ever  understood,  and  that  none  despises  the  law  but  he  that 
rails  upon  it,  and  reviles  it,  or  reproaches  the  authority  directly ;  for 
indirectly  he  reproaches  the  authority  that  despises  the  law,  and  he 
directly  despises  that  for  no  reason  disobeys  it :  for  if  for  no  reason, 
then  it  is  contempt,  for  else  there  can  be  no  account  given  of  the 
omission ;  and  nothing  is  a  greater  contempt  than  to  esteem  the  law 
80  inconsiderable  as  to  be  less  tl)an  nothing.  He  that  thinks  it 
unlawful  hath  a  reason,  real  or  imaginary;  but  he  that  thinks  it  law- 
ful,  and  yet  will  not  obey,  and  hath  no  reason  why  he  will  not,  does 
despise  it  infinitely.  Some  suppose  that  to  break  a  law  frequently 
or  customarily  is  contempt :  but  to  this  I  assent  not,  because  there 
may  be  a  lasting  reason  why  the  law  is  by  custom  broken :  indeed,  if 
there  be  no  reason,  then  the  greater  the  custom  is  the  greater  is  the 
contempt ;  but  if  there  be  a  reason,  neither  one  omission  nor  twenty 
can  be  criminal.  But  in  this  particular  I  like  well  what  is  said  by 
the  lawyers.  Ex  conmetudine  indict  prasumptionem  contemptus,  licet 
ij)^a  contemptu^  non  sit^.  It  is  a  very  great  presumption  that  who- 
ever frequently  breaks  the  law  does  despise  it ;  and  upon  him  that 
does  so,  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  does  not,  by  proving  his 
reason,  is  incumbent. 

r  [Ley.  xxvi.  15.]  *  [Navar.  in  cap.  *  Tres  sunt/  de  poen., 
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§  23.  These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  shall  accoant  concern- 
ing the  degrees  of  obligation  of  conscience  to  obey  human  laws. 
The  use  of  them  is  this^  that  besides  they  are  helps  to  alleviate  the 
scruples  or  the  doubts  of  conscience  concerning  the  greatness  of  a 
sin  in  this  instance^  and  in  proportioning  our  repentance  and 
amends ;  they  are  also  of  great  use  both  in  the  judging  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  disobeying,  that  is^  whether  the  reason  be  weiglity 
enough  to  outweigh  the  impress  and  intention  of  the  law^  and  also 
of  judging  what  inconvenience  is  to  be  suffered  to  preserve  our  obedi- 
ence  respectively  to  any  law. 

§  £4.  It  now  remains  that  for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  and 
explication  of  the  sense  of  this  role^  the  objections  made  be  con- 
sidered. 

§  25.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  to  suppose  human  laws  to  bind 
the  conscience  is  so  far  from  devesting  God  of  His  royalty,  that  it 
does  very  much  establish  it ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  His  royalty  to  bind 
the  conscience,  and  therefore  he  that  says  that  Qod  does  bind  the 
conscience  to  obey  human  laws  makes  no  intrenchment  upon  that. 
For  although  human  laws  do  bind  the  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  by 
virtue  or  formal  energy  of  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  authority  and 

e»wer  of  God ;  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  but  Christ's  deputies,  and 
is  power  they  exercise,  by  His  power  they  rule,  and  to  His  king- 
dom they  minister.  And  therefore  the  civil  power  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  the  conscience,  nor  pretend  a  compulsory  over  it ;  but 
God  does,  and  does  exercise  it  when  He  punishes  the  soul  eternally 
for  contempt  and  rebellion  against  the  princes  of  the  people. 

§  26.  To  the  second,  we  are  to  consider,  that  when  it  is  said  that 
human  laws  bind  the  conscience,  the  meaning  is,  it  ties  us  to  duty, 
and  we  are  guilty  before  God  if  we  do  not  obey  man :  and  con- 
science is  not  here  taken  in  the  physical  or  natural  sense,  for  a 
practical  understanding  alone,  but  for  the  whole  mind  of  man 
informed  and  commanded  by  God ;  in  which  mind  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  God  written  there  is,  that  we  should  'obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  us^-/  but  besides  this,  this  whole  argument  is  a 
plain  paralogism;  for  it  supposes  that  because  human  laws  are 
tied  upon  the  conscience,  that  they  are  tied  by  man,  not  by  God ; 
which  is  against  the  true  state  of  the  question:  therefore  if  con- 
science were  wholly  a  habit  or  an  act,  or  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing, and  consequently  in  this  last  case  subject  to  God  alone 
who  is  truth,  yet  the  truth  remains  unharmed,  for  it  is  not  man  that 
rules  in  the  conscience,  but  God  who  commands  it  to  obey  man,  for 
fear  of  God's  displeasure.  Human  laws  are  but  the  material  part 
in  this  obligation ;  the  authority  and  command  of  God  give  it  life 
and  force  upon  the  conscience :  it  is  like  the  body  prepared  by  the 

■  [Hebr.  xiii  17.] 
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father  of  the  country,  into  which  God  inspires  a  living  and  an 
operative  principle. 

§  27.  To  the  third  the  answer  is  easy  and  short :  for  granting  all 
that  is  said,  it  not  being  material  to  the  present  enquiry  whether  it 
be  true  or  no ;  it  is  a  part  of  christian  liberty  tliat  the  conscience  be 
servant  to  none  but  Christ,  and  whatever  be  the  matter  of  human 
laws,  if  it  be  not  also  the  matter  of  a  divine  law,  the  conscience  is 
free  from  that  matter  of  itself,  because  God  being  only  the  Lord  of 
conscience,  and  He  not  having  by  His  law  established  that  matter, 
the  conscience  is  free  as  to  that  matter ;  but  then  when  a  just  autho- 
rity supervening  hath  made  a  law  in  that  matter,  though  the  con- 
science was  free  from  that  matter,  yet  it  is  not  free  from  that  autho- 
rity :  not  that  the  conscience  is  a  subject  of  that  authority  imme- 
diately and  ultimately,  but  because  God  hath  subjected  it,  and  com- 
manded it  to  obey, 

OP  CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY. 

§  28.  But  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  conscience  in  this  great 
article,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  full  but  short  account  of  the 
nature  and  pretences  of  christian  liberty.  In  order  to  which  S.  Peter^ 
explicates  this  article  most  excellently,  saying, '  Be  subject  to  every  or- 
dinance of  man'  8t^  rov  Kvpiov,  '  for  the  Lord,'  that  is,  for  His  com- 
mandment, and  for  the  interest  of  His  kingdom,  and  His  power,  and 
His  glory :  for  it  is  a  portion  of  His  kingdom*,  it  is  the  deputation 
of  His  power;  and  He  is  glorified  by  our  obedience,  when  the 
princes  of  the  world,  by  seeing  our  ready  subjection,  have  no  cause  to 
speak  evil  of  us ;  which  was  the  very  argument  which  the  apostle 
uses  in  this  question.  And  therefore  S.  Peter,  who  in  this  enquiry 
takes  notice  of  our  liberty,  gives  express  caution,  that  though  we  be 
free  from  many  fetters  and  hard  services,  yet  we  should  not  pretend 
christian  liberty  as  a  cover  for  sedition,  and  rebellion,  and  disobedi- 
ence, which  he  signally  calls  KaKCa^'  we  render  it  'maliciousness:' 
and  if  it  be  used  to  express  the  effects  and  evil  consequents,  it  is 
very  well ;  but  it  relating  here  to  the  principle  of  the  mischief,  it  is 
better  rendered  'craftiness  V  M  ^TriKiXvixfia  }[xpvT€9  ttjs  KaKCas  ^Acv- 
OfpCav,  '  not  making  this  christian  liberty  a  pretence  and  cover  for 
your  craftiness :'  for  they  well  knew  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  alien  the  hearts  of  subjects  from  their 

!)rinces  upon  pretence  of  christian  liberty,  and  of  heathen  princes 
rom  Christianity  upon  supposition  it  was  no  friend  to  government; 
and  so  it  fell  out  in  the  Gnostics  and  Yalentinians :  but  against 
these  evils  the  apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  made  excellent  provisions.     I'or  as  S.  Peter  so  also  S.  Paul 

▼  ri  Pet  ii.  13.]  f   [ver.  16.1 

«  lUa.  xxxiil  22 ;  Luke  I  74 ;  Apoc.  »  See  the  *  Doct.  and  Pract  of  Repent,* 

i.  5,  6 ;  and  chap.  xix.  16.]  chap.  4.  [voL  vii.  p.  126.] 
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used  the  same  caution  in  this  article :  for  having  pressed  upon  the 
Galatians  to  insist  upon  their  christian  Uberty,  and  not  to  be  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Moses,  lest  they  should  stumble  at  the  name  of 
liberty^  he  charges  them  not  to  abuse  it,  not  to  extend  it  beyond  its 
proper  limit,  not  to  use  it  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;  and  that  it 
may  be  manifest  where  it  was  he  intended  to  fix  his  rule,  he  in- 
stances in  the  matter  of  government,  adding  by  way  of  explication, 
'  by  love  serve  one  another* :'  that  is,  though  you  Christians  be  all 
free,  yet  there  is  a  bond  of  charity,  by  which  you  are  tied  to  the 
rules  of  government  and  service  and  subordination ;  in  these  things  if 
you  pretend  your  liberty,  it  will  be  but  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  and 
a  dishonour  to  the  Spirit.  For  our  liberty  is  not  a  carnal  liberty, 
but  it  is  a  spiritual ^  If  a  slave  be  called  to  Christianity,  he  is  the 
Lord's  freed-man,  but  not  man's,  he  is  still  a  servant  and  com- 
manded to  abide  in  it,  if  in  that  state  he  be  called.  And  it  is  an 
excellent  rule  which  is  given  by  Calvin*'  in  this  particular,  'We 
ought  to  account  that  by  christian  liberty  there  is  nothing  gotten  to 
us  before  men,  but  only  before  God/  And  it  is  a  horrible  folly 
which  abuses  some  men,  they  think  that  they  lose  their  liberty 
unless  they  get  possession  of  it  by  doing  against  that  part  which 
is  forbidden :  not  considering  that  if  the  matter  be  indifferent,  then 
they  may  as  well  do  that  which  is  by  man  commanded  as  do  the 
contrary,  they  are  as  free  to  one  as  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  for 
civility,  and  for  government,  and  for  order,  and  for  humanity  sake, 
since  they  must  use  their  liberty  one  way,  let  them  do  it  that  way 
which  will  at  least  please  God  as  well,  and  man  better.  And  for 
their  christian  liberty,  that  is  in  the  spirit,  and  they  need  no  other 
testimony  but  the  conscience  itself :  for  the  conscience  in  this  also  is 
a  thousand  witnesses.  And  therefore  truly  and  plainly  the  liberty 
that  the  apostles  speak  of  is  but  a  freedom  from  the  '  dominion  of 
sin,'  and  a  freedom  from  the  terrors  and  obligation  of  the  law :  the 
first  is  a  freedom  of  duty,  the  second  a  freedom  of  privilege ;  the  first 
is  a  commandment,  the  second  a  state  of  advantage;  that  is  but  a 
working,  this  is  completed ;  that  is  designed  by  Christ,  this  already 
wrought,  and  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  death,  while  the  other  is  the 
product  of  His  spirit,  and  the  business  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
But  let  us  see  what  is  the  proper  and  explicit  effect  of  all  this. 

1)  It  is  true  that  we  are  freed  from  sin,  that  is,  we  are  asserted 
into  the  liberty  of  grace  and  pardon ;  the  band  of  sin  is  broken,  and 
we  may  be  rescued  from  the  power  and  from  the  punishment  of  it : 
and  what  then?  S.  James**  answers  this  enquiry,  "Whoso  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  must  be  a  doer  of  the  work,"  that  is, 
of  the  righteousness  evangelical ;  and  "  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in 
his  deed."  For  it  is  Christ  who  hath  set  us  free;  but  yet  be  ser- 
vants of  Christ :  His  spirit  hath  made  us  free,  and  asserted  us  "into 

•  [Gal.  T.  13.]  »»  ri  Cor.  yiu  20— 2i.] 
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the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God*  ;'*  ''  therefore  we  are  debtors, 
not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh  V'  but  we  must  live  a  spiritual 
life,  for  to  do  so  is  to  persist  in  our  liberty ;  it  is  entering  upon  that 
possession  which  God  hath  given  us :  but  this  is  like  the  gift  given 
to  the  sons  of  Israel ;  all  the  land  of  Canaan  was  their  portion,  but 
they  were  to  fight  for  it,  and  win  it  by  degrees;  but  it  was  long 
before  they  were  in  quiet  possession,  and  so  shall  we  when  we  are  in 
the  land  of  promise. 

2)  It  is  sdso  true  that  we  are  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and 
the  spirit  of  bondage  or  servile  fear,  which  was  produced  by  the 
curses  threatened  to  every  transgressor  without  the  abatements  of 
infirmity  and  the  allowances  of  repentance ;  and  we  are  adopted  into 
a  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  we  can  cry  Abba,  Father,  and  God  will 
use  us  not  with  the  severe  rights  of  a  Lord,  but  with  the  sweetest 
measures  of  a  Father's  government.  And  what  then  ?  what  is  the 
efl'ect  of  this  liberty  ?  By  the  Spirit  of  God  we  cry  Abba,  Father,  by 
Him  we  have  this  liberty,  therefore  we  must  live  in  the  Spirit :  for 
though  we  be  not  under  fear,  yet  we  are  under  love;  we  are  not 
under  the  curse  of  the  law,  yet  we  are  under  the  duty ;  not  under 
the  coercive  power  of  the  first  covenant,  yet  under  the  directive  power 
of  the  eternal  commandment  For  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  us  sons, 
yet  none  are  sons  but  such  as  are  '  led  by  the  Spirit ;'  and  we  are 
freed  from  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  the  law,  but  not  unless  we 
'  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit*/ 

8)  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  freed  from  the  ceremonial  law,  the 
law  of  circumcision,  of  meats  and  drinks  and  carnal  ordinances.  And 
what  then  ?  Use  it  charitably,  and  "  take  heed  lest  this  liberty  of 
yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that  are  weak**."  Siome 
there  are  that  extend  this  to  a  liberty  from  all  things  that  are  in- 
different, as  meats  and  garments,  and  days,  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
like.  Now  if  they  mean  that  they  are  not  bound  to  these  things  by 
any  law  of  God  under  the  gospel,  it  is  very  true ;  that  is,  Christ  gave 
us  no  commandment  concerning  them ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  these 
things  are  left  so  free  that  there  can  be  no  accidental  and  temporal 
obligation,  rule,  or  limit  made  concerning  them,  this  is  that  I  am 
now  disputing  against.  But  that  this  is  no  part  of  christian  liberty 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  evident,  because  things  in  their 
nature  indifferent,  that  is,  concerning  which  there  was  no  command- 
ment given,  were  alwavs  free,  and  to  say  otherwise  were  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  terms ;  and  no  drop  of  Christ's  blood  could  so  vainly  fall 
ad  to  purchase  for  us  what  was  done  already  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  He  only  rescinded  the  laws  of  Moses  concerning  the  in- 
stances commanded  there ;  that  is,  those  which  were  not  indifferenti 
as  being  positively  commanded.  He  returned  to  their  own  nature,  to 
be  used  in  another  dispensation,  to  be  disposed  of  in  another  govern* 

•  [Rom.  TiiL  21.]  '  {jrer.  12.] 
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ment,  in  a  distinct  manner^  to  other  purposes^  or  (as  occasion  should 
serre)  to  be  wholly  let  alone.  But  although  Christ  broke  the  yoke 
of  Moses,  and  so  left  the  instances  and  matters  there  used  to  their 
own  indifference;  yet  He  left  it  as  indifferent  to  the  lawgivers  to 
make  laws  conceniing  them;  for  He  gave  no  commandment  that 
they  should  always  be  left  indifferent  as  to  external  usages.  Under 
Moses  they  were  tied  upon  the  conscience  by  God  himself,  and  there- 
fore unchangeably  during  that  whole  period ;  but  now  they  are  left 
to  a  temporary  transient  use  and  ministry,  to  do  good,  or  to  promote 
order,  or  to  combine  government :  and  if  governors  had  not  a 
freedom  to  use  them  in  government,  as  well  as  private  persons  to 
use  them  if  they  would  in  their  own  persons,  christian  liberty  had 
been  made  for  subjects,  and  denied  to  christian  princes  and  christian 
priests. 

4)  There  is  yet  another  liberty  called  '  the  liberty  of  glory,'  or  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God :  that  is,  the  '  redemption  of 
oar  bodies*'  from  disease  and  pain,  from  death  and  corruption :  but 
for  this  we  must  stay  till  the  last  adoption ;  for  what  Christ  is  by 
generation  and  proper  inheritance,  that  we  shall  be  by  adoption  if 
we  belong  to  Him.  Now  of  Christ  in  His  resurrection  it  was  said, 
'Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee*'.'  That  was  the 
last  generation  or  right  of  sonship,  to  which  when  we  are  adopted 
we  shall  be  partakers  of  the  glory ;  but  that  was  at  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  shall  be  in  ours. 

5)  Now  here  being  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  so  much  talk  of 
liberty,  and  that  in  so  many  instances,  and  (without  question)  made 
the  subject  of  many  sermons,  and  much  table-talk,  and  many  dis- 
putes, and  used  as  an  argument  to  persuade  strangers,  and  to  com- 
fort the  faithful,  and  the  devil  being  so  ready  to  make  use  of  any 
prepared  lust,  or  mistake,  or  ignorance,  or  fancy ;  it  could  not  be 
out  many  weak  and  many  false  persons  did  instantly  dream  of  a  tem- 

toral  liberty,  that  sons  were  free  from  the  laws  of  parents,  wives  of 
osbands,  servants  of  masters,  subjects  of  princes :  the  apostles  know- 
ing how  great  a  confusion  tliis  would  be  to  all  relations  and  states 
of  men,  and  what  an  infinite  reproach  it  would  be  to  the  religion, 
stopped  this  avenue  of  mischief,  and  not  only  dogmaticallv  described 
the  duties  of  all  inferiors,  but  took  care  also  to  do  it  in  those  places 
where  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  christian  liberty,  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  to  do  evil.  For  Christianity  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  have  been  received  if  the  preachers  of  it  had  destroyed 
governments.  The  effect  of  this  discourse  is  plainly  this,  that  chris- 
tian liberty  does  not  warrant  disobedience  to  human  laws,  or  liberty 
from  their  obligation.  Whereas  therefore  the  apostle  says',  "Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men ;"  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  the  conscience  or  mind  of  men,  as  the  ob- 
jection affirms,  but  only  is  an  advice  of  prudence,  to  the  purpose  of 

•  [Rom.  viii.  21,  3.]  '  [AcU  xiii  S3.]  >  [1  Cor.  vii.  23.] 
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the  preceding  words  in  the  twenty-first  verse,  "  If  thou  mayest  be 
made  free,  use  it  rather '"  that  is,  since  it  is  more  convenient  for  the 
advantages  of  religion,  and  the  service  of  Christ,  by  the  price  of  whose 
blood  you  are  redeemed,  that  ye  may  serve  Him  all  your  days,  there-^ 
fore  you  who  are  free,  be  not  easy  to  give  or  part  with  your  liberty, 
but  use  your  state  of  liberty  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  of 
Christ ;  for  that  nothing  else  is  meant,  appears  in  the  words  he  im- 
mediately subjoins,  "  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God"  -"  that  is,  your  being  the  servants  of  men 
is  not  inconsistent  with  your  service  of  God,  nor  that  servitude  in- 
compossible  with  christian  liberty.  But  yet  suppose  that  the  inter- 
pretation used  in  the  objection  be  right,  and  that,  ''  Be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men,''  is  to  be  understood  of  the  conscience  or  mind 
of  man ;  yet,  save  only  that  it  was  not  so  intended  by  the  apostle, 
it  can  do  no  harm  to  this  question :  for  the  understanding  and  the 
mind  may  be  free,  when  the  hands  are  tied,  and  a  man  may  have  the 
liberty  of  opining  and  judging  when  he  may  not  have  the  liberty  of 
acting,  which  is  all  is  pretended  to  by  the  empire  of  human  laws. 
For  as  Origen  excellently, '  This  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual  liberty, 
concerning  which  let  a  man  contend  in  an  intellectual  and  evangel- 
ical manner,'  that  is,  by  good  arguments  and  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  doctrine 
of  christian  liberty.  Concerning  which  if  any  man  desire  to  read 
more  words,  and  longer  discourses,  and  some  intrigues,  he  may 
please  to  see  them  in  Driedo,  who  hath  written  three  books,  and 
jBelliolanus,  who  hath  written  twenty  books  'Of  christian  liberty ^' 

§  29.  To  the  fourth  I  have  already  answered  both  in  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  answer  to  the  former,  and  it  proves  nothing  but 
what  is  granted.  For  to  use  the  same  instance,  you  may  fast  when 
you  are  commanded  by  your  superior,  but  you  must  not  think  that 
fasting  is  a  part  of  the  divine  service®.  It  is  true  it  is  no  part  of 
divine  service,  the  fasting  of  itself  is  not,  but  the  fasting  in  obe- 
dience is.  For  though  man  commands  fasting  now,  or  so,  and  God 
does  not,  yet  God  commands  that  we  should  obey  those  commands 
of  men;  and  then  the  conscience  is  (n}V€ihr\(ris  0€o{5,  'the  con- 
science of  GodP,'  or  toward  God,  it  is  His  subject  and  servant,  and 
his  hegeman  :  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  man  pretends  not 
to  rule  the  conscience  immediately,  and  therefore  the  conscience  is 
free,  and  may  judge  the  thing  of  itself  to  be  no  divine  command- 
ment; but  the  wiU  is  not  free,  and  the  duty  is  bound  upon  that. 


■  [yer.  24.] 

°  Vide  etiam  FranciRci  de  Silvestris 
opusculum  de  evangelica  libeitate. 

°  If  a  man  have  but  a  right  under- 
standing that  it  is  all  one  before  God  to 
eat  flesh  or  eggs,  milk  or  fish ;  that  to 
Him  it  matters  not  whether  you  wear  a 
red  or  a  white  garment  in  your  times  of 


solemn  prayer ;  this  is  enough,  says  Cal- 
vin, (lib.  iiL  cap.  19.  §  10.  instit.  [p. 
222.]) ;  he  need  not  tie  himself  to  either, 
but  if  he  does,  his  conscience  is  still  free, 
though  his  action  or  choice  be  deter- 
mined. And  so  it  is  though  the  law  of 
his  superior  determines  him. 
»•  [1  Petii.  19.] 
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when  the  understanding  is  at  liberty.  Errat  enim  si  quis  putat  ser^ 
vitutem  in  totum  haminem  desccndere,  pars  enim  melior  ejus  cxcepta 
est ;  corpora  obnoxia  sunt,  et  aihcripia  dominis,  mens  sui  juris  est, 
said  Seneca <J,  and  from  him  Aquinas'.  The  whole  man  is  not  in 
subjection ;  the  body  indeed  is  under  lords  and  laws^  but  the  mind 
is  free  as  air. 

§  30.  To  the  fifth  I  answer  by  denying  the  consequence  of  the 
argument.  For  though  human  laws  do  bind  the  conscience^  yet  it 
follows  not  that  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  man  to  save  or  damn  his 
brother ;  because  human  laws  bind  the  conscience,  but  not  by  force 
of  human  authority  precisely,  or  in  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
commandment :  and  therefore  a  prince  cannot  make  a  law  and  threaten 
damnation  to  the  breakers  of  it,  because  he  cannot  inflict  it ;  but  he 
may  aay,  that  he  that  breaks  it  M'ill  sin  against  God,  and  God  will 
inflict  damnation  upon  the  rebellious  and  disobedient.  But  then 
whereas  it  is  objected  that  this  makes  the  broad  way  to  hell  broader, 
it  is  a  mere  scarecrow ;  for  God  only  can  enlarge  or  straighten  ttiis 
way  efficiently  and  formally ;  but  objective  et  occasionaliter,  by  way 
of  instance  and  occasion,  by  giving  new  laws  to  endear  obedience  in 
new  instances  when  it  is  for  the  public  good,  hath  in  it  no  incon- 
venience :  every  minister  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  by  every  in- 
vitation of  his  people  to  a  more  strict  religion,  does  make  the 
damnation  of  the  disobedient  greater,  and  by  every  check  of  con- 
science and  by  every  opinion  of  our  own  we  become  a  law  unto  our- 
selves, and  make  the  way  of  our  conversation  narrower ;  and  every 
offer  of  grace  and  every  call  of  the  Spirit  does  add  moments  to  the 
eternal  misery  of  them  that  do  resist ;  and  yet  it  were  not  well  to  be 
without  them,  for  fear  of  that  accidental  evil.  For  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  these  aids  and  all  good  laws  are  intended  for  good  to 
us,  and  will  bring  good  to  us  if  we  obey ;  but  the  very  reward  itself 
being  offered,  makes  also  our  punishment  just  and  reasonable  if  we 
refuse.  Ex  te  tua  perditio.  The  law  is  not  in  fault,  but  the  rebel- 
lious man  ruins  himself,  who  by  occasion  of  the  law  might  have  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  glory  if  he  had  pleased. 

§  SI.  To  the  sixth  the  answer  is  given  in  the  premises :  human 
authority  does  not  make  the  action  of  disobedience  to  be  a  sin.  It 
makes  tliat  the  not  compliance  of  the  subject  is  disobedience,  but  it 
is  the  authority  of  God  who  makes  disobedience  to  be  a  sin :  and 
though  no  human  power  can  give  or  take  grace  away,  yet  we  may 
remember  that  we  ourselves  throw  away  God's  grace,  or  abuse  it,  or 
neglect  it,  when  we  will  not  make  use  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  humi- 
lity, charity  and  obedience,  all  which  are  concerned  in  our  subordina- 
tion to  the  laws. 

§  32.  The  seventh  objection  hath  two  parts ;  the  one  concerns 
the  civil  power,  the  other  the  power  ecclesiastical.     Concerning  the 

«  De  benefic.,  lib.  iiL  [cap.  xx.  torn.  i.  '  2.  2".  q.  104.  art.  5.  [torn.  xi.  foL 

p.  674.]  260  a.] 
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civil,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  unreasonable  that  the  power  which  cannot 
remit  sins  should  bind  to  sin ;  and  therefore  the  civil  power  cannot 
bind  the  conscience,  because  it  cannot  remit  the  sin  to  which  it 
binds.  In  which  argument  there  are  four  terms,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  perfect  fallacy.  For  it  is  true,  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  power 
which  binds  should  also  loose :  but  that  the  civil  power  cannot 
loose  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  can  bind  is  false ;  for  the  civil 
power  can  untie  that  ii^Hiich  it  hath  tied,  unless  by  tying  be  meant 
tyijig  to  one  thing,  and  loosing  be  meant  of  another.  The  civil 
power  binds  to  obey ;  the  same  power  can  untie  this  band,  by  dis- 
pensing with  tlie  person  or  abrogating  the  law.  But  when  it  is  said, 
the  civil  power  cannot  remit  the  sin,  tlierefore  not  bind  to  sin,  it  is 
a  sophism,  because  binding  and  loosing  do  not  signify  in  the  same 
manner.  For  it  does  but  accidentally  bind  to  sin,  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  does  also  ease  the  conscience  :  it  makes  the  law  to  which 
Qod  binds  the  conscience ;  it  takes  off  the  law,  and  from  the  con- 
science God  takes  oflF  the  obligation.  But  because  it  does  not  by  it- 
self bind  the  conscience,  but  occasions  the  conscience  to  be  bound  by 
God,  therefore  it  hath  nothing  to  do  to  remit  the  sin,  for  that  must 
be  the  act  of  God ;  but  the  law  can  loose  what  it  bound,  and  where 
it  bound,  and  as  it  bound,  that  is,  not  the  sin,  but  the  subject 
matter,  the  instance  and  the  occasion.  But  now  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  objection  says  that  it  hath  no  power  to  make 
laws,  but  such  as  are  in  the  matter  already  decreed  by  God ;  and 
therefore  it  does  not  bind  but  what  God  liath  bound  already,  and 
consequently  hath  of  itself  no  power  to  bind  the  conscience.  To  this 
I  answer,  a)  that  it  is  true,  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor  the  civil 
power  docs  by  its  innate  authority  oblige  the  conscience,  but  both 
powers  can  make  laws  to  the  observation  of  which  God  doth  oblige 
conscience.  /3)  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastic  power  cannot 
make  laws  in  things  not  decreed  by  God:  for  the  supreme  civil  power 
is  also  ecclesiastical  if  it  be  christian,  and  hath  a  power  in  the  external 
regiment  of  the  church,  and  therefore  to  make  laws  in  such  parts  and 
accidents  of  government  in  which  God  hath  left  no  special  direction : 
and  for  the  proper  power  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  also  extends 
beyond  the  giving  commandments  in  matters  of  express  duty  com- 
manded by  God,  as  I  shall  make  appear  in  its  own  place,  y)  If  it 
were  granted  that  the  church  could  not  make  laws  in  things  not  de- 
creed by  God,  yet  when  God  hath  decreed  the  thing,  the  church  can 
make  laws  concerning  the  order  of  the  things,  the  measure  and  the 
manner,  the  number  and  the  weight,  the  adjuncts  and  the  circum- 
stances; and  that's  a  field  large  enough  for  her  to  make  laws  to 
oblige  the  conscience.  And  therefore  although  it  were  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  injurious  and  uncharitable  for  the  church  to  pass 
her  greatest  censures  upon  persons  that  transgress  bono  animo,  or 
through  unavoidable  infirmity,  in  small  inconsiderable  instances,  cir- 
cumstances and  unconcerning  forms  of  law  and  unconsidered  cere- 
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monies ;  yet  the  smallest  thing  may  be  placed  so  as  to  be  of  great 
concernment :  and  when  these  things  accidentally  become  great,  the 
censures  of  the  church  may  be  prudently  and  charitably  inflicted. 
But  what  power  the  church  hath  in  making  laws  will  afterwards  be 
considered  in  its  place ;  thus  much  was  of  present  necessity  for  the 
answer  of  the  objection. 

§  33.  To  the  last  there  might  be  many  answers  given,  a)  It 
may  suffice  that  the  argument  is  expressly  false ;  for  supposing  that 
human  laws  do  directly  bind  the  conscience,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  break  the  laws  of  man  as  to  violate  the  laws  of 
God ;  tliat  it  is  a  sin  it  does  follow,  but  not  that  it  is  so  great.  For 
the  law  of  Ood  against  idle  words  does  oblige  the  conscience,  but  it 
does  not  tlierefore  follow  that  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  talk  idly  as  to 
kill  a  man.  But  this  sophism  relies  upon  this  false  supposition, 
that  all  things  that  bind  the  conscience  do  bind  in  tlie  same  degree, 
to  the  same  measures  of  iniquity.  For  if  they  do  not,  then  human 
laws  may  bind  the  conscience,  and  yet  they  may  be  broken  at 
an  easier  rate  than  the  commandments  of  God.  fi)  But  then  I 
add,  that  tliis  is  accordnig  to  the  subject  matter,  and  tlie  evil  conse- 
quent of  the  action.  For  suppose  a  prince  oppressed  by  a  rebel 
party,  as  Pompey  was  by  Caesar  j  Photinus,  that  told  the  king  of 
Egypt  where  he  lay  hid,  did  a  greater  fault  than  if  he  had  railed 
upon  Pompey,  expressly  against  the  commandment,  '  thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  the  people*.'  To  open  the  secrets  of  a 
lung  may  be  a  greater  sin,  and  do  more  mischief,  and  proceed  from 
greater  malice  than  to  call  my  brother  fool.  For  a  soldier  to  desert 
his  station  may  be  a  greater  crime  than  to  steal  a  shilling.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  there  is  great  difl'erence  between  the  laws 
of  Ood  and  the  laws  of  man  in  their  obligation.  Concerning  which, 
in  order  to  many  cases  of  conscience,  it  is  fit  that  I  give  account. 


THE  DIFFEBENCE  OF  DIVINE  AND  HUMAN  LAWS  IN  THEIR  OBLIGATION. 

§  34.  1)  The  law  of  God  binds  the  conscience  immediately,  and 
by  the  right  of  God ;  the  law  of  man  binds  the  conscience  mediately, 
and  by  the  interposition  of  the  divine  authority:  so  that  we  must 
obey  man  for  God's  sake,  and  God  for  His  own. 

§  35.  2)  The  laws  of  God  bind  the  will  and  the  understanding; 
that  is,  we  are  bound  to  obey,  and  bound  to  think  them  good.  But 
human  laws  meddle  not  with  the  understanding ;  for  that's  a  prince, 
and  can  be  governed  as  he  can  be  persuaded,  but  subject  to  the 
empire  of  none  but  God :  but  the  will  is  the  subject  of  human  laws ; 
not  only  that  the  will  be  bound  to  command  the  inferior  faculties 
and  members  to  obey  and  do  the  work  of  the  law,  but  of  itself  pre- 
cisely it  is  bound :   for  it  is  not  enough  that  we  do  the  outward 

*  [Exod.  xxii.  28;  Acts  xxiii.  5.] 
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works,  but  the  will  must  be  of  itself  obedient.  '  Whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  it  heartily/  ^k  \lfv\rjs  ^pyiC^(rO€,  'do  it  from  your  very  soul';* 
that  is,  cheerfully,  willingly,  without  murmuring :  m  ro)  KvpC(^,  koL 
ovK  ivOpdirois,  *  for  ye  do  it  not  to  men,  but  to  the  Lord/ 

§  36.  3)  The  divine  laws  are  lasting  and  perpetual,  but  human 
laws  cease  to  bnid  the  conscience,  by  desuetude,  by  contraition,  by 
contrary  reason,  by  intolerable  inconvenience,  by  dispensation,  and 
lastly  by  abrogation. 

§  37.  4)  Divine  laws  oblige  the  conscience  not  only  to  an  active 
obedience,  but  to  activity  and  earnestness  to  do  tliem,  to  seek  op- 
portunities, to  omit  none  to  do  them  presently.  Human  laws  oblige 
to  an  active  obedience,  but  not  to  a  spontaneous  offer,  and  ultroneous 
seeking  of  opportunities.  It  may  be  a  sin,  it  is  always  an  infirmity, 
to  seek  for  excuses  and  dispensations  in  divine  laws ;  but  it  is  lawful 
by  all  fair  means  to  seek  to  be  freed  from  the  band  of  any  human 
law  that  is  not  of  public  concernment,  and  is  of  private  incommodity. 
A  man  may  decline  a  burden  of  the  law,  or  seek  a  privilege  and  ex- 
emption. The  citizens  of  Bome  were  tied  to  keep  guards  in  course, 
and  do  other  duties;  but  he  that  liad  three  children,  had  a  right  of 
exemption,  and  he  that  hath  none  may  lawfully  desire  and  petition 
for  the  privilege.  The  burden  of  a  human  law  may  be  thrust  upon 
another,  if  it  be  done  by  just  and  charitable  means ;  but  in  the  laws 
of  God  every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  choosingly  and  de- 
lightfully. 

§  38.  6)  Human  laws  only  consider  the  outward"  action,  not  the 
secret  opinion ;  you  must  obey  man,  when  at  the  same  time  without 
sin  you  may  believe  the  law  to  be  imprudent,  or  imperfect,  or  fit  to 
be  annulled.  But  in  the  laws  of  God  we  must  submit  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  we  must  be  sure  to  obey  human  laws,  as  we 
keep  for  God  the  prerogative  of  His :  but  though  to  God  we  must 
give  account  of  our  thoughts,  yet  human  laws  meddle  not  with  them 
at  all.  Cogitationis  pcenam  nemo  merelur^,  saith  the  law,  ff.  de 
poenis, 

§  39.  6)  Human  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised,  that 
is,  that  they  be  not  transgressed  without  a  reasonable  cause :  but  the 
laws  of  God  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases ;  and  there  is  no  cause  to 
break  them,  and  there  can  be  no  necessity  upon  us  to  commit  a  sin. 
In  the  obedience  to  human  laws  we  may  suppose  there  was  a  weak- 
ness in  the  sanction ;  they  could  not  foresee  the  evil  that  was  future, 
the  inconveniences  upon  some  men,  the  impossibilities  of  many,  the 
intolerable  burden  upon  others :  and  therefore  although  a  reason  is 
always  to  be  had  when  we  do  not  obey,  and  that  a  good  one ;  yet 
the  reason  and  the  goodness  of  it  is  not  to  be  the  greatest  and  the 
best,  or  to  be  exacted  according  to  the  strictest  measures  of  necessity 

t  [Col.  ill  23.]  probably  Taylor's  authority,  but  'patitui* 

"  [*  meretur'  is  the  reading  in  Suarez      is  that  of  the  Digests,  lib.  xlviiL  tit.  19. 
(de  leg  ,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  p.  142),  who  was      $  18.  col.  1733.] 
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alone.  For  though  the  laws  of  God  bind  to  obedience  witliout  dis- 
pute, without  diminution,  without  excuse,  and  in  all  necessities  and 
accidents  that  can  supervene;  yet  beyond  that  which  is  good,  that 
which  is  equal  and  probable  and  profitable,  human  laws  do  not  bind : 
but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

§  40.  7)  He  that  despises  the  law  of  God  dies  for  it,  and  he  that 
neglects  it  is  accounted  to  despise  it ;  the  not  doing  it  is  by  inter- 
pretation a  contempt  of  God's  law.  He  that  despises  human  laws 
is  also  guilty  before  God;  but  he  only  is  accounted  to  despise  it 
that  voluntarily  and  without  reason  disobeys.  But  he  that  out  of 
the  multitude  of  other  aifairs,  or  an  incuriousness  of  spirit,  un- 
•  knowingly  or  ignorantly  neglects  it  by  not  thinking  of  it,  is  in  most 
cases  innocent  before  God ;  but  is  tied  to  submit  to  the  punishment 
if  he  be  required  and  deprehended.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that 
a  great  and  a  dissolute  neghgence  even  in  human  laws  is  so  far  from 
excusing  the  breach  of  the  law,  that  it  doubles  the  guilt :  I}Usoluta 
negligentia  prope  dolum  est,  saith  the  hwyff,  Mandati,  I.  'Sifidejus^ 
wr^'  etff,  de  actiofi.  et  obligaL  L  1.  §.  ^Is  qiioque^,'  A  great  negli- 
gence is  accounted  malice. 

§  41.  8)  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God  excuses  no  man,  because 
it  is  sufficiently  revealed  to  every  man ;  and  he  is  not  only  bound  to 
enquire  much  if  there  should  be  need,  but  there  is  also  so  clear  a 
communication  of  them,  that  a  httle  enquiry  will  serve  the  turn,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  here  excused  by  ignorance.  But  in  the  laws  of 
man  ignorance  is  easier  pleaded,  and  does  more  excuse,  and  does 
unavoidably  happen  to  many  men  in  very  many  cases ;  and  they  are 
less  bound  to  enquire,  and  a  less  matter  makes  the  ignorance  pro- 
bable and  quit  from  malice :  of  all  which  a  prudent  and  a  good  man 
is  to  be  the  judge. 

§  42.  9)  When  divine  and  human  laws  are  opposed,  these  must 
always  yield  to  those;  and  without  dispute  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  man;  and  although  we  must  obey  man  for  God,  we 
must  never  obey  man  against  God :  and  therefore  it  was  excellently 
counselled  by  Ben-Sirach ',  "  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause 
thee  to  sin.'' 

§  43.  10)  As  a  consequent  to  the  former,  all  the  ministers  of 

{'ustice  are  bound  to  be  more  severe  in  exacting  obedience  to  God's 
aws  than  to  their  own  in  an  equal  or  like  matter ;  they  must  be  easy 
in  the  matter  of  their  own  laws,  and  zealous  for  God :  and  this  also 
does  prove  that  where  the  effect,  and  the  appendages  and  circum- 
stances do  not  alter  it,  it  is  in  the  whole  a  less  sin  to  break  a  human 
law  than  to  break  a  divine ;  that  is,  although  both  are  sins,  yet  in 
the  nature  of  the  action  it  is  of  a  less  degree  of  crime  to  break  the 
law  of  our  superior  than  of  a  supreme,  of  man  than  of  God. 

§  44.  11)  Divine  laws  arc  imposed  upon  the  people;  but  human 

«  [Digest,  lib.  xvii.  tit  1.  1.  29.  col.         r  [ibid.,  lib.  xliv.  tit  7. 1. 1.  col.  1511.] 
469.J  •  [Ecclus.  iv.  22.] 
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laws  are  imposed  indeed,  but  commonly  by  their  consent,  explicit  or 
implicit,  formal  or  interpretative,  and  without  acceptation  in  a  sweet 
regiment  may  indeed  but  are  not  usually  passed  into  the  sanction 
and  sacredness  of  laws*.  For  the  civil  government  is  not  absolute, 
and  mere  and  supreme ;  but  in  some  senses,  and  to  some  purposes, 
and  in  some  degrees,  limited,  conditional,  precarious  and  mixed,  full 
of  need,  and  supported  by  them  who  are  to  be  ruled,  who  therefore 
are  to  be  regarded. 

12)  Some  add  this;  the  divine  laws  bind  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  the  human  in  public  only ;  that  is,  because  human  laws  take 
no  cognizance  of  what  is  secret,  therefore  neither  do  they  of  them- 
selves bind  in  secret.  But  this  although  in  speculation  it  hath  some 
truth,  yet  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice  the  consideration  is  dif- 
ferent. For  though  man's  laws  know  not  what  is  in  secret,  and 
therefore  cannot  judge;  yet  God,  that  binds  human  laws  upon  our 
consciences,  knows  the  most  secret  breach  of  laws,  and  He  judges 
and  discerns.  But  this  hath  some  difficulties  in  it,  and  many  very 
material  considerations,  and  therefore  is  to  be  distinctly  handled  in 
some  of  the  following  pages**.  This  only  for  the  present :  when  in 
private  we  can  be  excused  or  innocent  before  God,  in  that  private 
and  in  those  circumstances  human  laws  obhge  not ;  but  God's  laws 
equally  obhge  botli  in  public  and  private,  respectively  to  the  subject 
matter.  Of  themselves  human  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with  private 
actions ;  that  is,  neither  with  the  obhgation  nor  the  notice. 

§  45.  There  are  many  other  material  differences  between  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  as  to  their  obligation  upon  conscience;  which  I 
shall  afterwards  explicate  upon  the  occasion  of  particular  rules.  The 
great  sum  of  all  is  this,  so  far  as  relates  to  conscience;  the  law 
of  God  binds  stronger,  and  in  more  cases  than  human  laws.  A 
breach  of  a  human  law  is  not  so  great  a  sin,  nor  is  it  so  often  a  sin, 
as  a  breach  of  the  divine ;  the  advantage  both  in  the  extension  and 
the  intension  being  (as  there  is  all  reason  it  should)  on  the  part  of 
God ;  that  God  who  is  in  all  may  be  above  all. 

§  46.  Thus  they  differ,  but  in  order  to  the  verification  of  the  rule, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  main  obligation  of  conscience  they 
do  agree.  The  divine  law  places  things  in  the  order  of  virtue  and 
vice:  and  the  sacraments  are  therefore  good  because  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  our  great  lawgiver ;  and  in  the  old  law  the  eating 
of  swine's  flesh  was  therefore  evil  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God.  For  all  the  goodness  of  man's  will  consists  in  a  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  great  rule  and  measure  of  human 
actions.  And  just  so  it  is  in  human  laws  according  to  their  propor- 
tion and  degree :  when  the  law  of  the  church  commands  fasting,  to 
do  so  then  is  an  act  of  temperance  as  well  as  of  obedience,  and  to 
disobey  is  gluttony;  and  to  wear  cloth  of  gold  is  luxury  when  the 
law  commands  us  to  wear  plain  broad-cloth.     To  give  great  gifts  at 

*  Vide  rule  vi.  of  this  chapter.  ^  Kule  iv.  of  this  chapter. 
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marriages  and  feasts  may  be  magnificence ;  but  if  the  law  limits  to  a 
certain  sum,  to  go  beyond  is  pride  and  prodigality.  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  though  by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  for  it  matters 
not  by  what  means  He  effects  His  own  purposes ;  by  Himself  or  by  His 
power  administered  by  second  causes.  The  sum  is  this,  which  I  re- 
present in  tlie  word  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen^,  Siibmitfumus  nos  turn 
Deo,  turn  aliis,  turn  iis  qui  imperium  in  terra  gerunt:  Deo  quidem 
omnibiu  de  causis  ;  alii  autem  aliis  propter  charitatis  fceduSy  princi' 
pibu9  denique  propter  ordinem,  publicaqiie  disciplina  rationem :  '  let 
us  submit  ourselves  to  God,  to  one  another,  and  to  princes:  to 
God  for  all  the  reason  in  the  world ;  to  one  another  for  charit/s 
sake;,  to  princes  for  order's  sake,  and  the  account  of  public  govern- 
ment.' But  if  we  refuse  to  obey  men,  God  will  punish  us ;  and  if 
we  refuse  to  obey  God,  even  the  prince  ought  to  punish  us ;  and 
both  promote  the  interests  of  the  same  kingdom.  KoAd^co^ai  5^ 
rovff  fiTj  iucokovOoDs  rots  bibiyiiacriv  avTov  fiiovvras,  Xeyofxivovs  bk 
fjLovov  xp^oTioroiy,  kcu  wf>  vfi&v  df lovjutci;,  saith  Justin  Martyr**,  '  we 
pray  you,  O  kings  and  princes,  to  punish  them  who  are  Christians 
only  in  name,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  decrees  of  our  great 
Master :'  and  then  for  their  own  interest  this  is  his  account,  06oi; 
lijkv  fjLovov  Trpoa'Kvvovfi€v,  vfxty  b^  TTpb^  TO,  iXka  \aipovT€s  vmypcrov- 
fi€v,  /SacTiXeis  Kok  6.p\ovTas  ivOpdiroav  6fjLo\oyovvT€s'  'we  worship 
God  alone,  but  in  other  things  we  gladly  serve  and  obey  you,  con- 
fessing you  to  be  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  people.  I  conclude 
this  in  the  words  of  S.  Bernard®,  Sive  Deus,  sive  homo  vicarium  man- 
datum  qnodcunque  tradiderit,  pari  prof  ecto  obsequendum  eat  cura,  pari 
reveretUia  deferendum,  *  a  law,  whether  given  by  God  or  by  man,  is  to 
be  observed  by  a  like  care  and  a  like  reverence  /  alike  in  the  kind, 
but  not  in  the  degree^. 


RULE  II. 


HUMAN  LAWS  DO  NOT  OBLIGE  THE  CONSCIENCE  TO  AN  ACTIVE  OBEDIENCE,  WHEN 
THERE  IS  AN  IMMINENT  DANGER  OF  DEATH,  0&  AN  INTOLERABLE  OR  VERT 
GRIEVOUS  EVIL  IN  THE  OBEDIENCE. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  regularly  and  ordi- 
narily^ and  in  laws  purely  human ;  that  is,  such  which  are  not  com« 

*  Orat  xvii.  [§  6.  torn,  i/ p.  321  C]         clesia  et  legis  liumanae  obligatione,  et 
*■  Apolog.  ii.  [al.  i.]  prO  Christ.  [§  16.      Claudiutn  Carninum,  de  vi  et  potestate 

pu  54  A.]  legum    huinanarum ;    Cajetanum   verb. 

*  De    pnecept  et  dispeus.,  cap.   12.      *  Praeceptum,*  Navarrum,  Card.  Toletum 
[coL  928  L.]  de  hac  materia  in  libeUo  de  7  peccatia 

'  Videat  lector  Latonii  librum  de  ec-      mortal. 
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mentaries  or  defensatives  of  a  natural  and  a  divine  law.  For  if  the 
forbidden  action  have  in  it  any  thing  that  is  intrinsically  evil,  then 
the  action  must  not  be  done,  though  to  save  our  lives :  for  no  sin 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  our  life,  and  we  ought  not  to  exchange  an 
eternal  life  for  a  temporal.     Here  our  blessed  Saviour's  words  are 

Elain,  "  Fear  not  them  which  can  kill  the  bodv ;"  and  "  what  profit 
ave  you,  if  you  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  your  own  soulP* 
and  "  it  is  better  to  go  into  life  maimed  and  blind,  than  having  two 
feet  or  two  eyes  to  go  into  hell  fire  /'  and  "  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
rather  than  man;"  and  "he  that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it/' 
and  divers  others  to  the  same  purpose.  Now  when  any  thing  of  this 
nature  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  human  law  directly,  or  if  the  viola- 
tion of  any  thing  of  a  divine  commandment  be  the  consequent  of  the 
breach  of  a  human  law,  then  the  human  law  binds  to  its  observation 
though  with  the  loss  of  our  lives. 

§  2.  But  the  question  here  is  concerning  mere  human  laws  es- 
tablished in  an  indifi'erent  matter;  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  rule 
affirms  that  human  laws  do  not  bind  to  their  observation  with  the 
danger  of  life.     The  reasons  are  these, 

3.  1)  Because  the  end  of  such  laws  is  only  the  good  and  con- 
venience of  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Omnibtis  a  natura  bene  infor^ 
matis  insUum  esse  ut  nemini  parere  velint,  nisi  utilitatis  caiisa  ei 
legitime  hnperanti,  said  Cicero*,  '  nature  herself  teaches  all  wise  men 
to  obey  princes  that  govern  by  laws,  and  for  the  good  of  their  sub- 
jects.' They  therefore  being  wholly  made  to  minister  to  the  circum- 
stances of  life,  must  not  by  our  lives  be  ministered  unto;  nothing 
being  more  unnatural  and  unreasonable  than  that  a  man  should  be 
tied  to  part  with  his  life  for  his  convenience  only.  It  is  not  worth 
it,  it  is  like  burning  a  man's  house  to  roast  his  eggs. 

§  4.  2)  "Eye  for  eye,  and  tooth*  for  tooth V'  and  "all  that  a 
man  hath  he  will  give  for  his  life* :"  it  is  indeed  the  voice  of  nature 
and  of  this  world,  there  is  no  capacity  to  receive  any  good  when  our 
life  is  gone ;  and  therefore  nothing  of  this  world  can  make  a  man 
recompence  for  his  life.  That  law  therefore  that  pretends  to  do  ad- 
vantages to  our  life,  if  it  shall  also  require  our  life  for  the  securing 
such  advantages,  takes  away  more  good  than  it  pretends  to  give,  and 
makes  the  substance  less  principal  than  the  accessary. 

§  5.  3)  If  human  laws  do  admit  of  equity  (as  it  is  confessed  by 
all  men)  there  is  no  case  so  favourable  as  that  of  saving  of  our  life : 
either  then  we  are  to  suppose  the  laws  to  be  made  of  a  rock,  and  to 
yield  to  nothing,  but  for  ever  to  be  a  killing  letter,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  the  hardest  bondage ;  or  else  at  least  to  be  so  compliant  as 
to  yield  to  her  citizens  in  the  case  of  life  and  death. 

§  6.  4)  All  human  power  is  given  to  man  for  his  good,  not  for  his 
hurt ;  for  edification,  not  for  destruction.    But  it  very  often  happenst, 

»  Lib.  I  offic.  [cap.  4.]  Deut  xix.  21 ;  Matt  v.  38.] 

*  [Exod.   xxi.   24 ;    Lc?.   xxiv.   20 ;  *  [Job  ii.  i.] 
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and  it  is  so  in  most  laws  that  are  merely  human,  that  the  good 
of  the  particular  law  is  not  so  great  as  the  saving  the  life  of  one 
man ;  and  if  such  laws  should  not  yield  to  the  preservation  of  so 
precious  a  life^  it  were  a  law  made  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  a  snare 
and  no  defence,  an  enemy  and  no  guardian  or  friend. 

§  7.  5)  Necessity  is  the  band,  and  necessity  is  the  solution  of  a 
law.  Necessitas  facit  licitum  quod  alias  licitum  non  est,  saith  Alex- 
ander ad  L'  Si  ex  ioto,^  ff.  de  legihus^.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that 
of  Seneca  *,  Necessitas,  magnum  humana  imbecillitatis  patrocinium, 
quicquid  cogit,  excusat,  '  necessity  makes  every  thing  lawful  to  which 
it  does  compel.'  But  of  all  necessities  that  is  the  greatest  which  is 
the  safety  of  our  lives  and  a  rescue  from  death :  this  case  therefore 
is  greater  than  the  band  of  human  laws. 

§  8.  6)  The  laws  of  God  in  precepts  purely  affirmative  do  not 
oblige  to  an  actual  obedience  in  the  danger  of  death ;  that  is,  in 
such  positive  laws  of  God  which  do  not  involve  a  negative,  of  an  in- 
trinsic malice  against  a  law  of  nature  or  of  prime  rectitude,  the  laws  of 
God  intend  not  to  oblige,  when  death  shall  be  the  reward  of  him 
that  does  obey.  Thus  the  Maccabees  brake  the  rest  of  the  sabbath 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies™;  and  the  priests  for  the 
uses  of  religion,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
and  Christ  was  their  advocate.  Thus  David  and  his  followers  did 
eat  the  shew- bread  expressly  against  the  commandment,  but  it  was 
in  his  great  need ;  and  Christ  also  was  his  advocate  and  defended 
the  fact :  and  if  a  probable  necessity,  that  is  a  great  charity  and 
relief,  which  is  but  the  avenue  and  the  address  of  an  extreme  neces- 
sity, be  a  sufficient  excuse  from  the  actual  observation  of  a  law  of 
God,  positive  and  affirmative,  much  more  shall  an  extreme  neces- 
sity excuse  from  such  a  law,  and  therefore  yet  more  strongly  does  it 
conclude  against  the  pressure  of  a  human  law  in  such  cases.  And 
therefore  the  church  hath  declared  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
Casting  do  not  oblige  in  case  of  sickness  or  old  age,  or  journey  and 
lassitude,  cap.  '  Consilium/  de  observatione  jeiunii^ :  and  thus  also 
no  man  is  bound  to  go  to  church  on  a  festival  to  hear  divine  service 
when  an  enemyl  lies  in  wait  to  kill  him ;  that  is,  the  laws  of  the 
church  were  intended  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  not 
suffered  to  do  hurt  to  the  body ;  and  as  God  affirms  He  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  therefore  Himself  makes  His  own  laws, 
that  can  yield  at  all,  to  yield  to  the  occasions  and  calls  of  mercy :  so 
does  the  church  in  the  imitation  of  God,  whose  laws  and  gentleness 
is  our  best  measure ;  not  that  every  little  excuse  and  trifling  pre- 
tence can  excuse,  but  the  danger  of  death,  or  sickness,  or  some  very 
great  evil  reasonably  feared;  of  which  I  shall  by  and  by  give  an 
account. 

^  [Quoted  by  Suarez,  de  leg.,  lib.  ill  »  [1  Mace.  ii.41 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  1—27.] 

cap.  80.  §  12.  p.  1S9.]  >  [Greg.  ix.  decret,  lib.  iii.  tit  46. 

*  [lib.  iT.  controT.  27.  torn.  iii.  p.  821.]      cap.  2.  coL  1290.] 
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§  9.  Although  the  rule  thus  understood  be  certain  and  evident 
for  these  reasons,  yet  there  are  some  adversaria  or  seeming  opposii 
tions  very  fit  to  be  considered ;  because  although  they  do  not  eva- 
cuate the  intent  of  the  rule,  yet  they  give  limit  and  further  expUca*^ 
tion  to  it. 

§  10.  1)  Gajetan  affirms  every  law  that  binds  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin,  does  also  bind  to  obedience  though  death  attend  it :  and  his 
reason  is,  because  we  must  rather  die  than  commit  a  sin ;  and  there- 
fore let  tlie  instance  be  what  it  will,  if  it  ties  to  obedience  by  obliging 
the  conscience,  it  is  a  sin  to  disobey,  and  rather  than  sin  we  must 
choose  to  die.  2)  And  that  no  man  should  question  the  power  of 
the  superior  in  obliging  to  suffer  death,  we  find  by  the  practice  and 
consent  of  all  the  world  that  princes  can  call  their  subjects  to  battle, 
and  command  their  officers  upon  dangerous  services,  and  the  soldiers 
are  bound  not  to  desert  their  station;  and  the  master  of  the  ship 
was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  when  Caesar  bade  him.  8)  For 
«ince  the  law  is  intended  for  a  public  good,  the  private  interest  (be 
it  never  so  great)  is  not  to  be  put  in  bsdance  against  it.  And  there- 
fore as  it  is  in  the  laws  of  God,  and  in  the  confession  of  faith,  the 
brave  sons  of  Eleazar  did  suffer  death  with  torments  rather  than  eat 
swine's  flesh^,  and  the  martyrs  gave  their  lives  in  a  willing  sacrifice 
rather  than  deny  their  faith :  so  in  their  proportion  it  must  be  in  the 
laws  of  men,  they  must  be  kept  up  though  we  die  for  it.  Melius  est 
ut  unus  quam  unitas,  'it  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the 

nle,'  one  member  for  the  whole  body ;  rather  one  than  the  unity 
issolved  and  the  community  ruined. 
§  11.  To  these  things  I  answer,  first,  that  the  proposition  of 
Cajetan  is  not  true  in  its  latitude.  For  whatever  binds  to  obedience 
under  pain  of  sin,  does  not  intend  to  bind  to  obedience  with  the  loss 
of  our  life  under  sin.  It  is  true  that  we  must  rather  die  than  sin ; 
but  we  do  not  sin  in  not  obeying,  when  he  that  obeys  shall  die  for 
it;  and  that  being  the  question  ought  not  to  be  presumed  by  any 
opponent  in  prejudice  of  truth  or  probability.  Human  laws  bind  to 
obedience,  and  God's  law  annexes  the  penalty  of  sin ;  but  then  God's 
law  coming  in  to  second  man's  law,  seconds  it  but  in  what  it  would 
oblige.  But  human  laws  do  not  intend  resnilarlv  and  in  all  cases  to 
be  obeyed  with  the  loss  of  life  or  limb ;  and  when  the  law  does  not 
sufficiently  express  such  intention,  we  are  to  presume  for  liberty  and 
mercy.  Now  that  which  follows  is  true  in  some  sense ;  the  public  is 
to  be  preferred  before  the  private,  and  the  supreme  power  can  oblige 
the  subjects  to  suffer  death  or  to  venture  their  lives :  but  this  cannot 
be  in  all  cases.  For  if  in  all,  then  is  the  magistrate  the  lord  of  life 
and  death,  which  is  God's  peculiar ;  but  if  he  could  in  no  case,  then 
he  were  not  the  minister  of  life  and  death,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  magistrate.     The  enquiry  therefore  now  is,  since  regularly  he 

*  [2  Maco.  Tii.  1.    The  leven  brethren  are  not  however  caHed  sons  of  Eleasar.] 
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cannot^  and  yet  extraordinarily  the  supreme  power  can  tie  on  his 
laws  upon  our  shoulders  with  the  cords  of  deaths  in  what  cases  this 
is  true^  and  in  what  it  fails. 

§  12.  1)  When  a  law  is  deo'eed  by  man  with  the  appendage  of  a 

Senalty  of  death  for  its  sanction,  it  can  bind  to  obedience  though 
eath  be  in  it.  For  since  the  matter  of  the  law  is  by  the  legislative 
Eower  valued  at  the  price  of  our  lives,  and  by  accident  the  very 
eeping  of  it  as  well  as  the  breaking  is  set  at  no  less  fnce,  the  evils 
of  either  side  being  equal,  the  presumption  and  advantage  must  be 
on  the  part  of  justice  and  the  law^  not  for  injustice,  tyranny  and  dis- 
obedience. And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that  the  obedience 
should  cause  death  is  but  rare  and  accidental,  not  foreseen,  but  sel- 
dom happening ;  but  the  law  threatening  death  to  the  disobedient  is 
a  regular,  constant,  observed,  and  declared  piovirion :  and  th^efore 
that  which  is  for  good,  and  regularly  is  established  by  the  fear 
of  death,  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  contingent,  rare 
and  extraordinaiy  fear,  and  which  also  is  intended  for  evil;  for 
which  in  this  ease  there  could  be  no  provision,  and  therefore  there 
ought  to.  be  no  regard.  But  this  holds  only  in  case  that  death  on 
either  side  be  equally  certain ;  for  if  it  be  certain  that  the  obedient 
man  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  a  tyrant,  or  an  accident  that  is 
prepaired,  and  it  be  likely  he  may  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  law 
by  eonccAlment,  or  by  the  relief  of  equity  or  charity,  then  the  natural 
right  of  self-preservation  will  be  his  apology;  this  man  despises  not 
the  law>  but  extricates  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  and  for  a  reason 
which  of  all  considerations  merely  human  is  the  greatest. 

18.  2)  When  the  tyrant  power  threatens  death  to  obedient  sub- 
jects, for  no  other  end  but  that  the  subject  should  contemn  the  law, 
then  the  superior  can  oblige  us  to  obedience  though. we  die  for  it. 
For  it  i?  in  this  as  in  those  positive  and  affirmative^  laws  of  God, 
which  although  they  yield  to  save  the  subject's  lifc;^.  yet  they  will 
never  yield  in  the  corruption  of  the  subject's  manners  that  is,  thqr 
yield  in  charity,  but  not  to  serve  a  tyrant's  lust.  And  thus  we 
understand  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  cession  of  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  in  the  case  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  not  cession 
of  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  subjects. 
For  the  fear  of  death  was  equal  to  them  both ;  if  the  princes  did  not 
fight  upon  the  sabbath  they  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  if  the  sub- 
jects did  not  eat  swine'a  flesh  they  should  die  with  torments.  But 
they  preserved  themselves,  and  these  did  not,  and  both  were  inno* 
cent.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  plainly  this ;  they  that  offered 
swine's  flesh  to  these  did  it  as  enemies  of  the  rehgion;  they  that 
fought  with  those  upon  the  sabbath  did  it  as  enemies  of  the  nation, 
only  they  would  take  advantage  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  rehgion. 
Now  when  death  is  threatened  by  the  enemies  of  the  rehgion,  it  is 
with  purpose  to  affront  it,  or  destroy  it ;  and  therefore  if  the  mother 
and  l^er  seven  sons  had  complied,  it  had  been  a  renouncing  of  their 

I?  8. 
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faith  and  their  religion,  and  a  contempt  of  their  law,  which  could 
not  be  supposed  in  the  other  case  of  the  princes,  not  only  because 
both  the  princes  and  the  army  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  despisers 
of  the  law,  but  also  because  that  very  breaking  of  the  law  was  with 
fighting  in  the  defence  of  the  law  and  the  whole  nation.  And  so  it 
is  in  human  laws ;  the  sacredness  of  the  authority  may  be  established 
with  our  life,  and  because  to  contemn  them  is  always  a  sin,  we  most 
rather  die  than  do  it,  though  the  matter  of  itself  be  less  and  do  not 
require  it.  But  this  is  also  to  be  limited :  for  it  is  true  that  we 
must  rather  die  than  contemn  the  laws ;  but  yet  he  that  breaks  them 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  save  his  life  is  not  a  contemner  of  the 
law,  for  he  hath  great  reason,  and  a  great  necessity ;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  contempt,  but  is  to  be  presumed  the  contrary ;  therefore  this 
is  to  be  understood,  when 

a.)  Either  the  law  expressly  commands  we  should  die  rather  than 
break  it ;  or 

)3.)  Hath  declared  that  in  such  circumstances  to  comply  shall  be 
a  contempt  by  interpretation ;  or 

y.)  When  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  so  intended  by  the  tyrant 
power:  and 

8.)  The  lawgiver  expressly  requires  our  fortitude  and  resistance ; 
for  unless  it  be  in  such  cases,  though  the  law  can  bind,  yet  it  does 
not.  The  sum  is  this,  when  death  is  likely  to  be  the  consequent  of 
obedience  by  accident  and  the  chance  of  things,  or  the  providence  of 
Ood  abstractly,  then  it  is  not  to  be  expounded  to  be  contempt. 
Because  in  such  cases  God  tempts  not :  but  when  an  enemy  or  a 
tyrant  power  tempts  with  the  fear  of  death,  he  does  it  in  defiance  of 
the  law  or  the  authority,  and  therefore  here  we  must  obey  and  die. 
And  this  distinction  is  very  much  to  be  regarded :  for  if  a  prince  or 
an  ecclesiastic  superior  make  a  law,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  do 
it  not  (for  they  nave  no  interest  to  do  it)  in  despite  of  chance  to 
bind  to  obedience  in  the  danger  of  death ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  rack 
of  their  power  to  extend  it  to  such  a  case.  But  they  may  have  interest 
and  public  necessity  to  exact  this  obedience  when  an  opposite  power 
threatens  death  that  they  may  destroy  the  law. 

§  14.  3)  The  same  also  is  the  case  of  scandal,  or  injury  to  reli- 
gion, or  the  confession  of  our  faith,  in  all  which  cases  we  are  obliged 
to  die  rather  than  break  a  positive  law  of  God  or  man.  And  this  is 
that  which  S.  Austin  p  said,  satius  e^t  fame  mori  qtiam  idoloiht/iii 
vesci,  '  it  is  better  to  die  with  hunger  than  to  save  our  lives  by  eat- 
ing things  sacrificed  to  idols.^  That  is,  when  the  so  doing  is  an 
interpretative  renunciation  of  our  religion,  or  the  laws  of  our  supe- 
rior forbidding  it,  or  is  a  scandal  to  a  weak  brother.  And  this  is  it 
that  S.  Faul^  said,  ^'I  will  eat  no  flesh  as  long  as  the  world  stands 
rather  than  cause  my  brother  to  offeud.^^  But  in  this  there  is  no 
difficulty. 

'  Lib.  de  bono  conjug.,  cap.  16.  [torn.  vL  coL  380  D.]         4  [1  Cor.  yiii  IS.] 
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§  15.  4)  Human  laws  tind  to  their  observation  though  with  the 
danger  of  death,  when  that  danger  is  either  expressly  in  the  law,  or 
in  the  matter  and  instance  of  it  annexed  to  the  obedience.  Thus 
the  supreme  power  can  command  the  curates  of  souls  to  attend  a 
cure  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  to  stand  in  a 
breach  for  the  defence  of  the  army.  For  in  these  cases  he  that 
hath  power  to  do  it  hath  expressly  commanded  it ;  and  to  undergo 
the  danger  of  death  is  of  the  substance  of  the  action  and  obedience, 
and  is  neither  besides  the  intention  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  law- 
giver :  and  therefore  if  the  law  did  not  bind  to  obedience  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  death,  it  were  no  law  at  all.  For  to  a  prince 
commanding  to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  it  is  a 
storm ;  and  that  soldier  is  a  fool  that  tells  his  general  he  is  afraid  to 
die,  when  he  sends  him  upon  an  honourable  service. 

§  16.  5)  But  all  these  cases  are  to  be  provided  so  that  they  be 
in  gravi  materia,  that  the  cause  be  great,  and  the  necessity  urgent, 
and  the  public  good  concerned ;  for  men's  lives  are  not  to  be  jested 
away :  and  though  Scipio  Major'  had  power  to  cany  his  three  hun- 
dred brave  fellows  (that  he  so  boasted  of  in  Sicily)  to  the  African 
war,  yet  he  had  no  power  to  command  them  to  run  up  the  neigh- 
bouring tower  and  leap  headlong  into  the  sea  for  bravery  and  to 
shew  his  power. 

§  17.  6)  One  thing  more  is  to  be  added.  In  those  cases  in  which 
human  laws  do  oblige  even  in  the  danger  of  death,  they  do  not  oblige 
but  for  their  whole  portion ;  that  is,  when  the  whole  end  of  the  law 
is  not  destroyed  or  hazarded  by  the  disobedience,  but  that  the  cau- 
tion and  end  of  the  law  may  be  secured  and  observed  in  all  or  in  the 
greatest  part,  a  man  may  then  by  not  observing  the  law  save  his 
own  life  and  be  innocent.  And  this  is  the  rule  of  Aquinas,  and  it 
is  very  reasonable,  Quando  est  causa  rationabilis,  et  non  impeditur 
finis  legis,  non  peccat  martaliter  qui  nan  observat  legem,  '  upon  a  just 
cause  a  man  may  without  a  crime  break  a  law,  when  by  such  trans- 
gression the  end  of  the  law  is  not  hindered.'  As  if  a  law  be  made 
that  com  shall  not  be  transported,  because  of  an  imminent  famine, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  citizens,  if  any  man  to  save  his  life 
shall  comply  with  an  inevitable  accident  and  necessity,  and  carry 
some  abroad,  his  necessity  is  a  just  excuse,  because  he  hath  not  de- 
stroyed the  end  of  the  law,  since  his  proportion  and  lading  causes  no 
sensible  detriment  to  the  public :  and  though  eveiy  single  man  must 
not  pretend  that  his  single  proportion  will  be  no  great  matter,  (be- 
cause that  is  not  sufficient  unless  there  be  a  great  necessity  to  do  it,) 
et  when  there  is  such  a  necessity  it  will  suffice  that  he  did  it  not 
ut  upon  a  violent  need,  and  what  he  did  was  not  a  destruction  to 
the  end  of  the  law ;  and  his  example  cannot  have  any  evil  eflect  of 
itself;  for  other  men  cannot  say,  why  may  not  I  as  well  as  heP 

'  [Plutarch,  apophth.,  torn.  vi.  p.  741.] 
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Unless  the  necessity  be  as  exemplary  as  the  action,  and  unless  they 
be  in  the  like  evident  danger  of  death,  they  cannot  pretend  to  the 
like  impunity.  They  that  are  in  no  danger  may  not,  but  he  that  is 
may,  when  the  subject's  safety  can  stand  with  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Por  although  the  head  may  expose  one  member  to  loss  and  amputa- 
tion to  preserve  the  whole,  yet  when  the  whole  can  be  safe  without 
it,  the  member  may  preserve  itself  and  refuse  to  be  cut  off:  and 
nothing  is  greater  than  the  safety  of  a  part  but  the  safety  of  the 
whole, 

§  18.  But  the  rule  afiSrms  that  not  only  danger  of  death,  but  the 
avoiding  of  a  very  grievous  and  intolerable  evil  is  sufficient  to  excuse 
disobedience  to  human  laws  from  being  a  sin.  But  this  is  particu- 
larly to  be  considered  in  the  following  rules. 


ETJLB  m. 

TBB  LAWS  07  0T7R  8UFEBI0B  THAT  ABE  NOT  JUST  AND  GOOD  DO  HOT  OBIJGl 

TH£  CONSCnSNCE. 

§  1.  Laws  are  public  mischiefs  if  they  bind  to  injustice;  and 
therefore  to  establish  any  thing  that  is  unjust  or  evil  is  against  the 
nature  of  laws,  and  the  power  of  the  superior,  and  the  intendment 
of  the  supreme.  Tor  God  gives  to  no  man  power  above  or  against 
Himself. 

Now  a  law  is  unjust  upon  many  defects. 

§  2.  1)  If  it  be  made  by  an  incompetent  person,  that  is,  one  who 
hath  no  authority.  Caius  and  Seius  were  fellow  servants  to  Buri- 
canus.  Caius  commands  Seius  to  go  to  plough.  Sejus  demands 
Quo  Jure  ?  And  he  was  in  the  right.  Cajus  was  the  wiser  man,  and 
he  was  the  older,  and  better  employed,  but  he  was  not  his  lord. 
Par  in  parent  irnperium  non  habet,  says  the  law'. 

§  3.  2)  If  it  be  made  in  an  incompetent  and  undue  matter. 
When  Saul  commanded  the  man  of  Amalek,  Sta  super  me,  et  inters 
fice  me\  ^fall  upon  me  and  kill  me  /  he  was  indeed  a  prince,  but  in 
that  matter  he  could  make  no  law,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be 
obeyed.  And  the  ancients  tell  that  when  Mercurv  was  accused  for 
the  murder  of  Argus,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  did  it  by  the  com-* 
mand  of  Jupiter,  yet  the  gods  did  not  acquit  him:  and  though 
Mark  Antony  did  worse  for  his  own  revenge  to  kill  Cicero,  y^ 
Fothinus  did  ill  too  when  he  killed  the  brave  Fompey,  though  at 
the  command  of  his  master  Ptolemy. 

*  Clement  *  Exivi  de  Paradiso/  de     tit  6.  cap.  20.  col.  125.] 
verb,  ugnit  [?  Greg.  iz.  decret,  lib.  L         ^  [2  Sam.  L  9.] 
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AntOBi  Umen  Mt  pejor  qium  cauM  Pothin!  t 
Hie  fkcinuB  domino  prsstitit,  ille  sibi*. 

Anthony  was  infinitely  to  be  condemned,  and  Fothinns  not  to  be 
justified.  And  upon  this  account  every  lav  made  against  religioi^ 
or  any  thing  of  divine  sanction  and  commandment,  is  void,  and  can- 
not  oblige  the  conscience.  To  which  purpose  who  please  may  read 
an  excellent  discourse  of  S.  Bernard  in  his  seventh  epistle,  which  is 
to  Adam  the  monk.  Upon  this  account  a  thief  cannot  begin  a  pre- 
scription against  the  right  of  the  just  owner,  because  his  theft  being 
against  the  law  of  God  cannot  begin  a  just  title  by  the  laws  of  men. 
Thus  although  the  laws^  permit  a  man  to  possess  what  by  an  unjust 
price  or  bargain  he  hath  acquired,  yet  because  this  is  unjust  and 
uncharitable  to  deceive  his  neighbour,  the  injurious  person  is  bound 
to  restore^  and  is  not  indemn^ed  before  God  by  any  warranty  from 
the  contrary  civil  law :  "  Te  shall  not  lie,''  saith  our  Lord  God'^, 
"nor  deceive  every  one  his  neighbour:''  and  let  "no  man  defraud 
or  circumvent  his  neighbour  in  bargaining,"  saith  S.  Paul^;  Karh 
rriv  hyopav  A^/revScij;,  said  the  old  Attic  law^,  from  the  voice  of  na- 
ture ;  which  Cicero'  well  renders,  tollendum  esse  ex  rebus  eontrdken^ 
dis  omne  tnendacium, '  no  lie  must  at  all  be  used  in  bargaining :'  and 
therefore  the  law  of  man  to  the  contrary  is  invalid ;  though  I  sup- 
pose the  civil  law  intends  only  to  bar  an  action  in  the  outward  court, 
but  not  to  give  warrant  to  the  conscience. 

§  4.  8)  Human  laws  may  be  unjust  when  a  just  power  in  a  com- 
petent matter  passes  on  to  excess  and  goes  beyond  its  bounds.  He 
that  excommunicates  one  that  is  not  of  his  diocese  does  not  oblige 
the  excommunicate  person  by  the  sentence :  and  Pilate  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  holy  Jesus  till  Herod  had  sent  Him  back  to  him;  for 
to  his  jurisdiction  He  did  belong.  Thus  if  a  priest  or  a  bishop  ab- 
solves a  guilty  person,  he  binds  himself,  but  looses  not  the  other. 
For  no  excess  of  power  produces  any  effect  of  law,  or  tie  upon  the 
conscience.  And  to  this  purpose  is  that  rule  of  the  law,  Sententia 
m  mm  sua  jndice  lata,  nulla  est  * :  which  is  excellently  rendered  by 
S.  Paul**,  "What  art  thou,  O  man,  who  judgest  another  man's  ser- 
vant f"  Upon  this  account,  all  human  laws  prescribing  to  the  con- 
science, or  giving  bounds  to  the  thoughts,  are  null.  For  in  these 
things  God  only  is  judge,  and  all  other  judicatories  are  incompetent : 
I  say  all  other  judicatories ;  for  as  for  sentences  declaratory  of  a 
divine  law,  that  is  not  under  this  restraint.  But  of  that  in  its  own 
place. 

•  [Mart  epigr.,  lib.  iii.  65.']  — Harpocntion  et  Suidaa  in  too.  mrr^ 

V  L.  'In  cause/  §  'Idem  Pomponins.'  Cf.  Diog.  Laert  in  vit.  Anachan.,  lib.  i. 

fE  de  minoribuR.  [Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit  4.  cap.  8.  torn.  L  p.  75.] 

L  16.  coL  lis.]  et  1.  '  Item  si  precio,'  ■  [Offic.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.] 

§  *  Quemadmodum/  ff  Locati  conducti.  *  Cap.  *  At  si  ClericL'  in  prindp.  De 

[lib.  xix.  tit  2.  1.  22.  coU  557.]  Judiciis.  [Greg.  iz.  Decret,  lib.  il  tit.  U 

^  [Lev.  xix.  11.]  cap.  41.  col.  493.] 

»  h  Thcss.  iv.  6.]  •  [Rom.  xiv.  4.] 
'    '  [Hyperidet,  in  orat  eontr.  Atbenag. 
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§  5.  4j  Human  laws  may  be  unjust  by  a  defect  of  the  just  and 
due  end ;  that  is^  when  the  law  does  not  contribute  to  the  public 
advantage^  but  wholly  to  his  private  who  made  the  law.  If  the  law 
be  apt  to  minister  to  the  public  good,  whatever  the  private  interest 
and  design  of  the  prince  be,  it  may  spoil  the  man  but  not  the  law. 
If  a  prince  espying  the  luxury  of  feasts  and  garments  make  sumptuary 
laws,  and  impose  fines  upon  the  transgressors,  and  does  this  only  to 
get  the  money,  indeed  he  is  not  a  good  man ;  but  so  long  as  the  law 
IS  good,  it  does  oblige  the  conscience.  The  enemies  of  the  memory 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England  pretend  that  he  annulled  the  pope's 
authority  in  England  only  upon  designs  of  lust  and  revenge.  Sup- 
pose this  true ;  yet  as  long  as  he  did  good,  though  for  evil  ends,  it 
IS  the  worse  for  him,  but  not  for  us ;  but  if  the  prince  does  not,  yet 
the  law  must  intend  the  public  benefit :  and  that  also  is  the  duty  of 
the  prince.  Non  prospedantes  proprii  jura  cammodi,  sed  consulentei 
patria  atqiie  genii,  said  the  fathers  of  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo®; 
'  kings  must  not  look  after  their  own  profit,  but  make  provisions  for 
their  country  and  their  people.'  Officium  est  imperare,  nan  regnum, 
'to  rule  is  not  empire,  but  office,'  said  Seneca •*;  and  therefore  the 
Greeks  call  kings  &vaKTa9,  &tt6  tov  ivoK&s  ^cti',  saith  Plutarch*, 
that  signifies  persons  appointed  to  take  care  and  defend  the  people. 

Tu  civem  patremque  geras,  tu  consale  cunctUi 
Non  tibi,  nee  taa  te  moveant  sed  pablica  damna'. 

'  Take  care  of  the  public,  not  of  thy  particular,  and  let  the  common 
calamity  move  thee  most :'  and  since  the  power  itself  is  designed 
for  the  public  good,  the  laws  must  be  so  too.  And  therefore 
when  the  laws  says  that  a  law  ought  to  be  a  common  precept;  that 
is,  pro  communi  uiilitate  statutum,  says  the  gloss,  that  is,  '  it  must 
be  for  the  common  good.'  Conditur  utilitatis  gratia  lex,  says  Plato**, 
'  every  just  law  is  made  for  the  good  of  the  people :'  and  from  him 
Marsilius  Ficinus  defines  a  law  to  be  '  a  true  manner  of  governing, 
which  by  profitable  ways  tends  to  the  best  end,'  that  is,  the  public 
good;  and  Isidore^  says.  Lex  erit  omne  quod  ratione  canstiterit, 
duntaxat  quod  religioni  congruat,  quod  discipline  conveniat,  quod 
saluti  profciat,  '  a  law  is  that  which  agrees  with  reason,  that  is  con- 
sonant to  rehgion,  and  accords  with  discipline,  and  is  profitable  and 
does  good.'  And  therefore  if  a  prince  make  a  law  which  is  for  his 
own  profit,  and  not  for  the  public  good,  he  is  a  tyrant ;  and  his  laws 
have  no  sanction  but  fear,  and  no  tie  at  all  upon  the  conscience. 
And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle^,  'O  y^v  yap  rvpawos  rb  kavri^ 
avn<f>ipov  a-KOTTel'  6  b^  jSao-tXev;  to  t&v  iLp\o\iiv(av'  '  a  king  and  a 

«  Cap.  X.  [torn.  iii.  col.  965  A.]  tit  3.  1.  1.  col.  9.] 

'  [Rpist.  xc.  torn.  ii.  p.  403.]  *>  In  Hippia.  [migor.  cap.  10.  torn.  tL 

•  [In  Tit  Thesei,  cap.  33.  torn.  L  p.  p.  193.] 
69.]  *  [Etymol.,  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  {  4.  torn.  iii. 

'  Claudian.  ad  Honor,  [de  iv.  consul,  p.  192.] 
294.— <  sed  pubUca  vota/  edd.]  ^  Etbic,  lib.  TiiL  cap.  12.  [torn.  iL 

t  L.  I  ff  de  legibus.  [digest,  lib.  i.  p.  1160.] 
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tyrant  differ  very  much ;  a  tyrant  considers  his  own  profit^  a  king  the 
profit  of  his  people  /  and  nnder  this  consideration  comes  that  prince 
that  lays  grievous  burdens  upon  his  people.  Tovs  yap  ra  ixeyiXa,  /ut^ 
6$€v  5^  b€l  Xajipivovras,  firjik  h  8cT,  oXov  rovs  rvpdwovs,  irdAets  irop- 
BovvraSj  fccU  Upa  <rvX.QvTas,  ovb^  Xiyofx^v  iif€X€vOipovs,  itXXh  irovrjpov^ 
lioXXov  fccU  ita€p€l9  kgU  ibUovs^y  '  those  that  take  great  sums  from 
them  they  ought  not>  and  those  which  they  ought  not^  as  tyrants^  de- 
stroyers of  cities  and  robbers  of  temples^  we  do  not  call  them  covet- 
ous, but  wicked,  and  impious,  and  unjust/  And  therefore  they  who  do 
such  things  by  laws  made  on  purpose,  do  it  by  tyranny,  and  therefore 
not  by  law,  or  just  authority,  and  consequently  by  none.  In  such 
cases  we  must  suffer  as  it  happens :  but  we  may  avoid  the  burden  of 
the  law,  where  we  can  peaceably  and  privately.  For  all  such  things  as 
are  against  the  good  of  the  subjects,  the  law  itself  declares  to  be  no 
law ;  that  is,  to  be  more  than  the  superior  hath  right  or  leave  to  da 
Nulla  juris  ratio  aut  aquiiatis  benignitas  patitur  ut  qiuB  salubriier 
pro  utUitaie  iominum  introducuntur,  ea  nos  duriore  interpretations 
contra  ipsorum  commodum  producamus  ad  severitatem,  says  the  law, 
/.  'Nulla/  ff.  de  legHnts^ : '  no  law,  no  charity  suffers  us  to  make  that 
by  interpretation  hard  and  against  their  profit,  for  whose  profit  it  was 
first  decreed  by  a  salutary  sanction.'  And  therefore  it  is  observable 
that  all  laws  do  infinitely  decline  all  harsh  senses,  and  are  ambitious 
of  gentle  and  benign  interpretations ;  which  is  in  the  whole  world 
the  greatest  declaration  that  lawgivers  as  they  ought  not,  so  they 
profess  they  do  not  intend  to  grieve  the  subject  by  an  unequal  bur- 
den. It  was  a  princely  saying  of  Trajan**,  when  he  put  a  sword 
upon  the  thigh  of  the  prefect  of  the  prsBtorian  bands.  Cape  Anne,  et 
9%  quidem  recte  et  ex  utilitate  omnium  imperavero,  pro  me,  sin  aliter, 
contra  me  utere^  *  use  this  sword  on  my  behalf  if  I  govern  rightly 
and  to  the  public  benefit ;  if  not,  use  it  against  me.'  That  was  too 
much,  but  his  purpose  was  excellent ;  he  knew  it  was  his  duty  to 
role  by  that  measure  only,  beyond  that  his  power  was  incompetent ; 
'O  yhp  iirj  roiovros,  KXrjpoiTos  &v  ris  €itj  jQao-tXcvs*  rj  b^  rvpavvis  ^f 
havrCas  Ta6Tit,  'he  that  does  not  so  is  a  king  by  fortune,'  but 
indeed  a  tyrant,  and  any  thing  rather  than  a  king.  Ti  yhp  lavrcp 
ir/aBov  bi(aK€i,  says  Aristotle®,  'for  he  pursues  his  own,  not  his 
people's  good:'  and  that  is  <f>avk6Trj9  iiovapx^a,s,  'the  stain  of 
monarchy,'  that  is  plainly  tyranny.  Tiberius  p  said  well,  Dixi  et 
nunc  et  S€epe  alias,  P.  C  bonum  et  salutarem  principem,  quem  vos 
lanta  et  tarn  libera  potestate  instrtixistis,  senatui  servire  debere,  et 
universis  civibus  ;  sape  ac  plerumque  etiam  singulis,  neque  id  dixisse 
me pcenitet:  'a  good  and  a  gentle  prince  ought  to  serve  the  profit  of 
his  nobility,  his  senate  and  citizens ;  not  only  all  but  each  single 
citizen,  as  there  is  occasion:'  and  therefore  Kudolphus  of  Austria 

*  Lib.  ir.  eth.  Nic,  cap.  8.  [p.  1122.]  •  [ubi  supra.] 

"  [DigeBt,  lib.  L  tit  3.  L  25.  col  1 1.]  p  [Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  cap.  29.] 

■  [Aarel.  Vict  de  Caesar.,  cap.  13.  $  9.] 
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was  very  angry  witii  his  guards  for  hindering  petitioners  to  come  to 
him ;  '  Let  them  come^'  says  he^  '  for  I  was  not  made  an  emperor  to 
be  shut  np  in  a  box/  Siniie  parvtdos  ad  me  venire,  saith  our  blessed 
Lords  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  'Suffer  My  little 
ones  to  come  unto  Me/  But  the  reason  and  demonstration  of  all  is 
contained  in  those  words  of  Seneca  %  saying  a  prince  should  think 
with  himself,  IJ^o  ex  omnibus  martalibiis  placui  electueque  sum  qui 
deorum  vice  in  terris  fungerer,  '  I  am  chosen  from  the  heap  of  mor- 
tals to  stand  in  the  place  of  God ;'  to  do  as  He  does ;  that  is,  to  do 
all  things  justly,  and  to  do  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  people : 
now  since  the  prince  hath  his  power  from  God,  he  can  have  no 
power  to  do  otherwise  than  God  does.  Admittere  in  animum  totius 
reip,  curam  et  populifata  suscipere,  et  obUtum  quodammodo  sui,  gen^ 
iihua  vivere ;  nodes  omnes  diesque  perpeti  soliciludinemj  pro  saluie 
omnium  cogitare :  so  FUny  describes  the  office  of  a  prince,  '  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  republic,  to  live  to  them  not  to  himself;  days  and 
nights  to  suffer  anxiety  in  thinking  for  the  profit  and  welfare  of  all/ 
This  is  the  limit  of  a  prince's  power  so  far  as  he  relates  to  con* 
science.  Tor  beyond  this  the  conscience  is  not  bound.  The  body 
is,  and  we  must  suffer  patiently  the  evil  which  we  cannot  deprecate : 
but  laws  that  are  made  to  purposes  beyond  these  measures  do  no 
ways  oblige  the  conscience.  "  He  is  the  minister  of  God  for  thy 
good,''  saith  S.  Paul  ■ :  otherwise  he  is  not  God's  minister,  and  hatn 
to  other  purposes  none  of  God's  authority,  and  therefore  cannot  oblige 
the  conscience  to  an  active  obedience  in  such  where  his  pow^  is 
incompetent  to  command. 

§  6.  5)  Thus  when  a  law  by  the  change  of  things  or  cases  is 
become  an  enemy  to  the  common  good,  it  is  not  to  be  observed, 
saith  Aquinas ;  and  he  gives  this  instance :  a  law  is  made  that  in 
the  time  of  sieges  the  gates  of  a  city  be  always  kept  shut ;  but  the 
guards  are  not  tied  to  obey  this  law  when  the  citizens  fly  thither 
from  the  danger  of  the  enemy :  and  so  in  all  equal  cases,  concerning 
which  this  is  the  rule. 

§  7*  The  prince  is  to  be  presumed  good  and  gentle ;  and  if  he  be 
not  so,  he  is  to  be  supposol  so,  and  made  so  at  least  by  fiction  of 
law :  whatsoever  therefore  case  does  happen  in  which  the  citizens 
are  grieved,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  besides  the  intention  of  the 
law,  and  was  not  in  the  provision  of  the  prince ;  but  we  are  to  rely 
upon  this,  that  he  who  is  good  and  gentle,  and  a  father  of  his 
country,  would,  if  he  were  here  and  observed  this  evil,  untie  the  law, 
that  he  might  not  tie  us  to  the  evil :  and  because  he  is  not  here,  but 
his  will  is  here,  the  law  with  so  much  evil  to  us  is  not  to  be 
observed ;  for  his  leave  to  break  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

§  8.  6)  Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  injustice  of  unequal  distribu* 

«  [Matt  xix.  14;  Mark  x.  14;  Luke      p.  425,  6.] 
xviii.  16.]  •  [Rom.  xiu.  4.] 

''  De  clement,  lib.  i.  [cap.  1.  torn.  i. 
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tions ;  sucb  as  is  a  law  forbidding  beggars  to  go  from  place  to  place 
to  sefjc  relief  when  there  is  no  relief  at  home ;  the  law  of  command- 
ing every  village  or  parish  to  provide  for  their  poor,  which  indeed  is 
piously  and  charitably  intended^  but  because  when  it  is  reduced  to 
practice  it  falls  heavily  upon  some,  and  others  touch  it  not  with  the 
top  of  their  fingers,  the  law  which  was  good  in  tAesi,  proves  unjust 
f»  hj^then,  and  therefore  does  not  oblige  the  conscience ;  but  they 
who  are  under  it  may  not  only  seek  relief  by  petition,  but  by  avoid- 
ing it  where  they  can  piously  and  charitably,  according  to  the 
measures  by  and  by  to  be  described.  For  it  is  the  voice  of  natural 
justice  and  reason,  which  S.  Paul  *  urges  to  his  charges,  ''  not  that 
there  should  be  ease  to  one  and  burden  to  another  *"  this  is  against 
equity,  as  having  in  it  so  great  disproportionate  inequality. 

§  9.  7)  Lastly,  of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  that  in  the  making 
laws  of  burden  there  be  equality  and  proportion  between  the  burden 
and  the  cause  of  the  imposition ;  that  the  burden  be  not  greater 
than  the  evil  it  intends  to  remedy,  nor  the  remedy  greater  than  the 
disease  needs,  nor  yet  greater  than  men  can  bear.  For  what  is  ex- 
cessive in  these  cases  is  against  the  charity  and  justice  of  the 
prince,  and  is  matter  of  rapine  and  impiety,  not  of  subsidy  and  pru- 
dent provisions :  and  therefore  though  it  may  oppress  the  subject, 
who  hath  no  remedy  but  prayers  and  tears ;  yet  the  conscience  is 
at  liberty,  and  may  procure  remissions  by  any  ways  of  peace  and 
pie^. 

§  10.  But  in  the  reducing  of  this  to  practice  these  cautions  are 
to  be  observed. 

1)  That  though  the  conscience  be  free  from  all  laws  which  are 
unjust  upon  any  of  these  accounts,  yet  that  the  law  be  not  disobeyed 
with  the  scandal  and  offence  of  others,  it  must  be  so  done  that  none 
be  taught  to  rebel,  or  evacuate  the  law  upon  pretences  and  little 
T^^ards,  nor  that  our  duty  and  religion  be  evil  spoken  of,  nor  that 
the  superior  be  made  jealous  and  suspicious.  .When  our  blessed 
Saviour  had  proved  Himself  free  from  tribute,  and  4hat  in  con- 
science He  was  not  bound  to  pay  it,  yet  that  He  might  not  give 
offence  He  submitted  to  the  imposition.  And  this  caution  is  given 
by  all  the  doctors  who  follow  Bartholus  in  it,  capite  t.  de  constiiu^ 
iianibus. 

§  11.  2)  The  inconvenience  of  the  republic  must  not  be  trifling 
and  contemptible,  but  so  great  as  must  in  the  judgment  of  good  and 
prudent  men  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  annulling  the  law,  so  great  as 
must  reasonably  outweigh  the  evil  of  material  disobedience.  And 
therefore  in  the  injustice  of  unequal  distributions,  and  imposition  of 
taxes,  we  are  not  to  complain  for  every  little  pressure,  nor  yet 
to  weigh  the  proportions  in  gold  scales ;  for  it  is  a  greater  duty  of 

•  [2  Cor.  ▼!».  18.] 
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charity  that  the  subject  quietly  bear  a  little  load  for  peace  sake  and 
example  and  compliance,  than  it  can  be  of  duty  in  the  prince  to 
make  such  exact,  curious,  and  mathematical  proportions. 

§  12.  3)  The  inconvenience  and  injustice  must  be  certain,  noto- 
rious, and  relied  upon,  before  it  can  be  made  use  of  to  the  breach 
of  a  law.  For  it  is  no  warranty  to  disobey,  that  I  fancy  the  law 
to  be  unjust :  and  therefore  in  this  case  the  best  security  we  can 
have  is,  that  either  it  be  so  declared  by  the  voice  of  all  men,  or 
the  more  sober  accents  of  the  wise  men,  or  be  evident  in  itself 
according  to  the  strictest  measures ;  for  where  there  is  a  doubtful 
case,  the  presumption  always  is  for  obedience,  not  against  it :  for 
although  usually  in  doubts  the  presumption  is  for  liberty,  yet  that 
is  either  between  private  persons,  or  when  the  superior  makes  a 
doubt  concerning  his  own  laws :  then  he  is  to  judge  for  liberty  and 
ease ;  but  in  our  own  cases,  and  in  dispute  with  a  law,  the  presump- 
tion is  on  behalf  of  the  law,  because  ordinarily  that  is  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  greatest  reason. 

§  18.  4)  When  there  is  a  favourable  case  for  breaking  a  law,  if 
we  have  time  and  opportunity  we  must  ask  leave  of  the  superior : 
because  as  that  does  honour  to  the  superior,  and  gives  value  to  the 
law;  so  it  is  the  greatest  course  of  security,  because  it  makes  him 
judge  who  only  can  complain.  But  to  this  we  are  not  obliged  if  the 
case  be  evident,  or  if  the  danger  of  evil  be  imminent  and  sudden, 
and  there  be  no  time  or  opportunity  to  require  it :  in  these  cases  a 
leave  is  to  be  presumed,  or  else  it  need  not,  for  the  law  does  not 
oblige. 

§  14.  5)  This  is  to  be  practised  only  when  the  law  is  against  the 
public  good.  For  if  it  be  still  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
though  it  be  against  the  good  of  a  particular  person,  the  law  hath 
left  a  power  of  dispensation  in  the  appointed  ministers ;  but  a  pri- 
vate person  may  not  so  easily  break  the  law,  at  least  he  is  tied  to 
other  conditions,  and  more  caution,  and  a  severer  conduct ;  of  which 
I  am  to  give  account  in  the  chapter  of  the  diminution  of  laws.  But 
for  the  prestnt,  the  difference  is  only  in  speculation :  for  notwith- 
standing the  personal  inconvenience,  the  law  does  still  bind  the  con- 
science of  the  subjects  in  general ;  but  if  it  be  against  the  public 
emolument,  then  the  law  ceases,  and  it  does  not  oblige.  In  the 
first  case  the  particular  is  to  be  relieved  by  a  way  of  his  own,  of 
which  I  am  afterwards  to  speak ;  but  in  this  case  the  conscience  is 
at  liberty.  Thus  when  the  church  makes  a  law  that  upon  a  certain 
day  the  people  shall  meet  in  public,  and  spend  their  day  in  fasting 
and  prayer;  it  is  a  good  law,  and  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
though  Fetronia  and  Abbatilla  be  with  child  and  cannot  fast :  all 
are  bound,  but  from  these  the  yoke  may  be  lifted  up  for  the  present. 
But  if  a  church  make  a  law  that  all  the  clergy  shall  lose  their  livings 
and  their  office  if  they  marry ;  here  there  is  a  mischief  to  the  public, 
to  a  whole  order  of  men ;  and  the  law  cannot  do  so  much  good  acci- 
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dentally  as  it  directly  does  mischief.  And  the  confession  of  Suarez* 
upon  another  occasion^  but  in  this  very  instance,  is  remarkable,  Ciw- 
iodiam  virginitcUis  esse  opus  supererogationis,  quod  necessariam  non 
kahet  eanjunctianem  cum  fine  publici  commodi;  ei  ergo  non  posse 
pracipi  lege  humana,  'that  virginity  should  be  kept  is  a  work  of 
supererogation,  that  hath  no  necessary  conjunction  with  the  end  of 
any  public  good ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  enjoined  by  a  human  law.' 
Either  then  the  law  of  the  church  of  Rome  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
marry,  does  not  tie  them  to  be  virgins,  but  gives  them  leave  to 
fornicate ;  or  if  it  does  tie  them  to  a  virgin  state,  she  makes  a  law 
which  is  not  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore  in  which  she  hath 
no  competent  authority.  This  therefore  is  an  unjust  law,  and  does 
not  oblige  the  conscience.  Acdtdciy/uieda  iipyjiis  koX  i(ov<rCais  airb 
0€ov  rerayiUvais  ri^r\v  Karh,  rh  TTpoaiJKov  Trjv  /ut^  pXiirrova'ap  rjiias 
Q^oviyL€w,  said  Polycarpus^;  'we  are  taught  to  give  to  princes  and 
the  powers  set  over  us  by  God  such  honour  and  obedience  as  may 
not  hurt  ns/ 


ETJLE  IV. 

A  LAW  THAT  IS  FOUNDED  UPON  A  PALSB  FKESUKPTION  DOES  NOT  OBLIGl 

THE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1.  The  case  is  this;  Francisco  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
full  of  amours,  and  used  to  vain  and  wanton  addresses,  courts  Julia, 
a  senator's  daughter,  but  with  secret  intent  to  abuse  her  and  so  to 
leave  her.  Marco  Medici,  father  of  Julia,  by  threats  and  harsh  usages 
forces  his  daughter  Julia  to  consent  to  a  contract  with  Prancisco : 
who  perceiving  himself  surprised,  and  that  the  matter  was  passed 
farther  than  he  intended  it,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  i^,  to  make 
a  contract,  to  lie  with  her,  and  so  to  leave  her.  He  does  so,  sur- 
prises her  in  the  careless  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  nakedness  of  her 
soul,  and  with  flatteries  mingled  with  the  affrighting  name  of  her 
harsh  father,  acts  his  intention,  and  then  pursues  it  till  he  was 
weary  of  her,  and  then  forsakes  her.  She  complains,  and  desires  re- 
medy. The  law  declares  their  congress  to  be  a  marriage.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Francisco  passed  into  Sicily,  and  there  married  Antonia 
Peronetta,  a  Sicilian  lady ;  her  he  loved,  intended  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  did  so.  Now  the  law  presumes  that  after  contract  their 
congress  did  declare  a  marriage,  cap,  '  Is  qui  fide*/  and  cap. '  Tua 

«  Lib.  iiL  de  legib.,  cap.  30.  $  11.      H.  £.  iv.  15.  p.  168.] 
[p.  188.  ed.  foL  Lond.  1679.]  ■  [Greg.  ix.  decret.,  lib.  iv.  tit  1.  capw 
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nos^  de  eponsal.  %  for  it  supposes  and  presumes  a  consent,  and  yet 
withal  says  if  there  was  no  consent  it  was  no  marriage.  Here  Fran^ 
cisco  is  condemned  by  the  presumption,  and  relieved  in  conscience, 
Por  if  he  did  not  lie  with  her  affectu  marilali,  but  only  intended  to 
abuse  her,  he  was  indeed  extremely  impious  and  unjust ;  but  he  made 
no  marriage,  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages  are  not  made, 
Tet  because  of  this  the  law  could  no  way  judge  but  by  outward  sig- 
nifications, and  utplurimum  '  for  the  most  parP  it  is  so  that  contract 
and  congress  do  effect  as  well  as  signify  a  marriage,  the  law  did  well 
to  declare  in  the  behalf  of  Julia:  but  Francisco,  who  knew  that 
which  the  law  could  not  know,  was  bound  to  make  amends  to  Julia 
as  well  as  he  could,  but  to  pursue  the  marriage  of  Antonia,  and 
dwell  with  her.  For  the  presumption  upon  which  this  law  was 
founded  was  false;  the  congress  did  not  prove  a  marriage,  for  it 
was  never  intended:  the  presumption  was  probable,  but  failed  in 
this  instance,  and  therefore  in  this  case  did  not  oblige  the  conscience, 
Conscience  is  to  be  guided  by  presumptions  when  it  hath  no  better 
guide ;  but  when  it  hath  a  certain  truth  to  guide  it,  it  is  better  than 
the  best  presumption  or  probability.  Besides  this,  when  a  law  is 
made  upon  a  supposition,  and  relies  upon  that  alone,  in  case  that 
should  fail  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  lawgiver  does  not  intend 
to  bind.  When  the  men  of  -^gina  were  at  war  with  the  Athenians, 
they  made  it  death  by  their  law  for  any  Athenian  to  be  seen  in  their 
country.  But  when  Plato  was  made  a  slave  and  was  carried  thither 
by  a  storm,  one  of  the  citizens  saved  his  life  by  an  artifice,  and  did 
it  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law.  For  the  law  being  founded 
upon  a  presumption  that  if  an  Athenian  came  thither  it  was  for 
evil  to  their  town,  they  could  not  suspect  that  Plato  had  such  an 
evil  intention,  when  they  knew  his  case  and  his  sad  story ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  judge  him  quit  from  the  burden  of  that  law.  Dom. 
Joseph  of  Carreras,  a  Spaniard,  walking  one  night  in  Seville,  was  taken 
by  the  alcalde^  and  found  to  have  arms  about  him,  against  the  law ; 
but  carrying  of  him  to  prison  they  found  at  the  end  of  that  street  a 
man  newly  murdered :  the  law  presumed  him  to  be  the  murderer,  as 
it  does  aptly  suspect  such  persons  who  at  unseasonable  times  walk 
armed:  he  was  accused,  but  finding  friends  was  acquitted  for  his 
life,  but  sentenced  to  maintain  the  widow  and  children  of  the  dead 
man.  He  knew  himself  innocent,  and  therefore  was  not  bound  in 
conscience  to  maintain  her ;  because  the  law,  relying  upon  a  false 
presumption,  was  a  dead  letter,  and  could  not  bind. 

§  2.  But  that  there  be  no  error  in  the  practice  of  this,  we  must 
distinguish  of  presumptions.  One  sort  is  in  matter  of  fact,  the  other 
is  upon  presupposition  of  dangers  usually  arising :  that  is  of  justice, 
this  of  caution.  The  examples  which  I  have  already  brought  are  all 
mere  and  unmixed  presumptions  of  fact ;  in  which  cases  the  rule  does 
hold  without  exception.     But  in  presumptions  of  caution  it  is  other* 

•  [ibicL,  coL  1326.] 
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wise.  The  law  does  irritate  and  evacuate  the  contracts  of  minors^ 
becanse  they  being  weak  and  indiscreet  it  is  presumed  that  they  do 
it  foolishly  whatever  they  do ;  and  it  is  fit  that  the  laws  should  be 
their  defensatives  against  the  evils  of  their  ignorance.  But  now 
some  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  of  a  ripe  wit^  and  com<« 
petent  judgment^  and  have  craft  enough  to  make  a  bargain^  to  con- 
eider  what  they  promise,  and  to  beware  of  the  artifices  of  evil  men. 
But  yet  although  the  presumption  of  the  law  fails  as  to  their  parti-* 
culars^  yet  their  parents  may  annul  their  promises,  their  vows,  and 
their  professions,  though  the  presumption  of  the  law  in  their  case  do 
&il.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this :  in  presumptions  of  fact, 
if  the  truth  of  the  fact  fails,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  law  does 
fail,  for  the  foundation  is  indivisible,  and  the  law  had  no  other  sup- 
port; if  any  thing  of  it  fails  it  all  fails.  But  in  presumptions  of 
caution,  or  of  presupposition  of  danger  which  does  usually  happen, 
it  is  wholly  otherwise;  for  though  it  does  fail  in  some  instances, 

!ret  it  is  true  in  most,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  support  a  law  which 
ooks  after  that  which  is  most  common,  not  after  rare  emergencies. 
And  therefore  the  law  in  this  case  does  not  in  proper  speaking  rely 
upon  a  presumption,  but  a  certain  judgment ;  for  it  is  certainly  true 
that  it  is  so  most  commonly,  and  it  is  presumed  so  of  every  particular ; 
at  least  the  law  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  them,  and  therefore  is 
a  just  and  a  wise  law,  conducing  to  the  public  benefit,  and  conse- 
quently is  a  good  measure  to  the  conscience. 

§  3.  Only  this  caution  is  to  be  inserted,  that  if  a  minor  make  a 
contract,  as  if  a  young  man  under  sixteen,  or  a  maiden  under  four-r 
teen  make  a  contract  of  marriage,  although  this  is  not  valid  in  law 
till  their  years  of  consent  be  completed ;  yet  if  they  have  a  mature 
judgment  otherwise  than  the  law  did  presume  them  to  have,  they  are 
tied  in  conscience  to  verify  this  contract,  if  all  those  conditions  were 
observed  which  could  make  the  act  valid  in  the  law  of  nature,  be- 
cause  no  civil  law  can  evacuate  a  natural ;  and  where  they  are  natu- 
rally able,  they  are  by  their  own  act  under  that  law  naturally  obliged: 
but  this,  although  it  be  an  essential  consideration  as  to  conscience, 
yet  it  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  this  rule. 

§  4.  But  there  is  one  distinction  more  of  use  to  the  explication  of 
this  rule.  Laws  founded  upon  presumption  are  either  laws  of  favour 
or  laws  of  duty.  Those  that  are  made  in  favour  may  be  made  use  of 
only  when  that  supposition  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  really  true, 
but  must  not  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  any,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false.  And  of  this  nature,  or  reducible  to  it,  is  the  case  that  Cicero 
Be  oratore^  speaks  of.  A  Roman  citizen  supposing  his  only  son 
to  be  dead,  declares  a  kinsman  to  be  his  heir.  The  son  afterwards 
appears,  and  by  a  true  presumption  that  if  his  father  had  supposed 
him  living  he  would  not  have  disinherited  him,  is  relieved  against  a 
false  presmnption  which  supposed  him  dead.  And  it  hath  left  a  staia 

*  [Ub.  I  cap.  38.] 
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upon  the  honour  of  David's  justice  and  friendship  with  Jonathan, 
that  when  he  had  listened  to  the  false  information  of  Ziba  against  his 
friend's  son  Mephibosheth^  and  gave  the  land  to  the  informer;  he 
yet  upon  a  right  notice  of  the  cause  restored  but  half.  For  this 
cause^  saj  the  doctors  of  the  Jews,  God  divided  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  the  bigger  half  from  his  grandchild  Behoboam  to  his  servant 
JBut  if  the  laws  be  matter  of  duty,  and  enjoin  something  that  is  good 
or  useful  to  the  public,  whether  the  presumption  be  right  or  wrong; 
thej  do  oblige :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  presumption,  whether 
it  was  in  fact  or  in  caution,  yet  it  was  not  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  law ;  or  if  it  was  alone  built  upon  it  at  first,  vet  it  is  supported 
by  other  arguments  strong  enough  to  afiirm  the  law.  If  a  law  were 
made  in  England  that  whoever  comes  not  to  divine  service  in  public 
churches  should  be  punished  by  a  mulct  of  twenty  li.  a  month,  the 
fine  of  recusancy,  upon  a  presumption  that  he  that  is  absent  is  so 
indeed,  this  law  were  as  much  incumbent  upon  them  that  are  not 
recusants :  for  although  the  law  was  at  first  made  upon  that  pre- 
sumption, yet  because  otherwise  it  commands  a  very  good  act,  which 
alone  and  without  the  presumption  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  law,  the  conscience  of  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not  in 
the  first  presumption  are  equally  obliged. 


EULE  V. 

HUMAN  LAWS  DO  BIND  THB  CONSCIENCE  TO  OB  FBOM  AN  ACT  IN  SSCBBT, 

AS  WELL  AS  IN  PUBLIO. 

§  1.  SoMB  things  are  secret  or  private  in  their  own  nature,  such 
as  are  only  the  prerogative  of  God  to  judge  of;  as  the  word  of 
the  mind,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  the  desires  and  repudiations  of 
the  afi'ections,  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  to  an  object,  love  and 
hatred,  the  pleasures  or  displeasures  of  the  fancy,  acts  of  judgment 
and  understanding.  These  God  only  knows,  and  He  only  punishes. 
Others  are  secret,  but  yet  they  are  such  only  by  accident,  and  for 
want  of  proof :  and  these  also  are  more  or  less ;  for  some  are  seen 
by  one  witness,  and  some  by  more ;  and  they  that  are  seen,  either 
are  brought  to  judgment  or  not.  Now  according  to  the  parts  of 
these  distinctions,  this  rule  is  in  several  manners  to  be  verified. 

§  2.  1)  Those  actions  which  were  done  in  secret,  but  under  the 
observation  of  a  few,  when  they  are  brought  to  judgment  change 
their  nature,  and  become  public,  and  therefore  are  equally  under  the 

C)wer  of  the  law,  as  if  they  were  done  in  the  market.     For  in  the 
w  that  is  called  notorious  which  is  either  declared  in  judgment  or 
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proved  by  witnesses,  or  evident  by  the  intuition  of  the  fact.  And 
that  actions  in  this  sense  at  first  secret  are  subjicible  to  laws,  is  clear 
by  the  very  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  whole  process  of  law. 
For  the  judg^  takes  notice  of  no  other  notoriety :  if  a  judge  sees  a 
thing  done;,  he  cannot  punish  it;  he  must  witness  it,  and  another 
punish  it^  All  that  is  notorious  to  the  judge  must  first  be  secret^ 
and  then  public ;  that  is,  made  manifest  or  notorious  by  witnesses 
and  sentences  of  judges. 

§  S.  2)  Some  actions  are  secret,  because  they  can  be  proved  only 
by  one  witness.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  one  witness  is  suf- 
ficient^ as  in  the  case  of  treason,  or  in  case  of  confession,  for  his  own 
witness  against  himself  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand :  when  it  is  so,  it 
is  wumifdium  as  before,  and  therefore  the  same  thing  is  to  be  a&med 
of  it.  But  if  it  be  secret,  so  that  it  cannot  be  competently  proved, 
it  is  true  that  the  law  does  not  punish  it ;  but  it  Cedn  would,  and 
therefore  declares  that  the  private  action  is  a  disobedience  and  trans- 
gression. 

§  4.  3)  If  the  action  be  done  wholly  in  secret,  then  indeed  the 
criminal  judge  takes  no  notice  of  it,  any  more  than  a  man  abiding 
in  the  city  does  of  his  country  house  on  fire  before  he  knows  of  it ; 
but  as  one  is  an  unknown  cidamity  to  the  man,  so  the  other  is  an 
unknown  transgression  of  the  law.  For  that  the  thing  is  known  or 
unknown  it  alters  the  case  as  to  the  punishment,  yet  nothing  at  all 
as  to  the  offence,  the  scandal  only  excepted  and  the  example.  Now 
that  the  law  does  intend  to  forbid  such  actions,  it  appears  by  the 
acts  of  scrutiny,  and  the  proceedings  against  such  as  come  acci- 
dentally to  be  aiscovered.  If  a  suspicion  do  arise  or  any  probability, 
any  fkme  or  rumour,  the  law  begins  her  process,  somewhere  by  tor- 
ture, somewhere  by  examination  upon  oath,  and  sometimes  gives  sen- 
tence upon  conjectures.  Now  if  to  this  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  publication,  and  the  law  proceeds  only  in  proportion  to 
its  being  public,  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  she  can  proceed  no  other- 
wise; ana  therefore  if  the  Question  here  had  been  whether  secret 
actions  were  punishable  by  human  laws,  I  should  have  answered 
otherwise,  and  so  the  lawyers  dispute  it :  but  here  the  enquiry  being 
whether  the  conscience  be  obliged,  I  am  to  say  that  the  publication 
of  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  sin :  this  reveals  the  action,  and  the 
law  declares  or  makes  it  to  be  a  sin ;  for  a  man  is  not  hanged  for 
tibcfl  unless  he  be  discovered,  but  if  he  be,  then  it  is  for  his  flieft  he 
is  punished,  not  for  his  discovery.  The  consequent  of  which  is  this ; 
that  if  the  action  be  against  the  law,  be  it  never  so  secret,  it  is  a  sin : 
and  here  is  the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  God  in  the 
verification  of  human  laws ;  He  confirms  the  laws  of  men,  and  He 
binds  in  heaven  what  they  bind  on  earth,  and  He  also  knows  in  earth 
what  IB  done  in  the  most  secret  comer,  and  judges  accordingly. 

§  6.  4)  But  as  for  those  things  which  are  secret  in  their  own 

*  [Compare  toL  iz.  p.  109.] 
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upon  the  honour  of  David's  justice  and  friendship  with  Jonathan, 
that  when  he  had  listened  to  the  false  information  of  Ziba  against  his 
friend's  son  Mephibosheth,  and  gave  the  land  to  the  informer;  he 
yet  upon  a  right  notice  of  the  cause  restored  but  half.  For  this 
cause^  saj  the  doctors  of  the  Jews,  God  divided  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  the  bigger  half  from  his  grandchild  Sehoboam  to  his  servant 
But  if  the  laws  be  matter  of  duty,  and  enjoin  something  that  is  good 
or  useful  to  the  pubhc,  whether  the  presumption  be  right  or  wrong, 
thej  do  oblige :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  presumption,  whether 
it  was  in  fact  or  in  caution,  yet  it  was  not  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  law ;  or  if  it  was  alone  built  upon  it  at  first,  yet  it  is  supported 
by  other  arguments  strong  enough  to  afiirm  the  law.  If  a  law  were 
made  in  England  that  whoever  comes  not  to  divine  service  in  public 
churches  should  be  punished  by  a  mulct  of  twenty  lu  a  month,  the 
fine  of  recusancy,  upon  a  presumption  that  he  that  is  absent  is  so 
indeed,  this  law  were  as  much  incumbent  upon  them  that  are  not 
recusants :  for  although  the  law  was  at  first  made  upon  that  pre- 
sumption, yet  because  otherwise  it  commands  a  very  good  act,  which 
alone  and  without  the  presumption  were  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  law,  the  conscience  of  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not  in 
the  first  presumption  are  equally  obliged. 


EULE  V. 

HUMAN  LAWS  DO  BIND  THB  CONSCIENCE  TO  OB  FBOM  AN  ACT  IN  SBCBXT, 

AS  WELL  AS  IN  PUBLIC. 

§  1.  Some  things  are  secret  or  private  in  their  own  nature,  such 
as  are  only  the  prerogative  of  God  to  judge  of;  as  the  word  of 
the  mind,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  the  desires  and  repudiations  of 
the  afiections,  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  to  an  object,  love  and 
hatred,  the  pleasures  or  displeasures  of  the  fancy,  acts  of  judgment 
and  understanding.  These  God  only  knows,  and  He  only  punishes. 
Others  are  secret,  but  yet  they  are  such  only  by  accident,  and  for 
want  of  proof :  and  these  also  are  more  or  less ;  for  some  are  seen 
by  one  witness,  and  some  by  more ;  and  they  that  are  seen,  either 
are  brought  to  judgment  or  not.  Now  according  to  the  parts  of 
these  distinctions,  this  rule  is  in  several  manners  to  be  verified. 

§  2.  1)  Those  actions  which  were  done  in  secret,  but  under  the 
observation  of  a  few,  when  they  are  brought  to  judgment  change 
their  nature,  and  become  public,  and  therefore  are  equally  under  the 

C)wer  of  the  law,  as  if  they  were  done  in  the  market.     For  in  the 
w  that  is  called  notorious  which  is  either  declared  in  judgment  or 
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proved  by  witnesses^  or  evident  by  the  intuition  of  the  fact.  And 
that  actions  in  this  sense  at  first  secret  are  subjicible  to  laws^  is  clear 
by  the  very  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  whole  process  of  law. 
For  the  judges  takes  notice  of  no  other  notoriety :  if  a  judge  sees  a 
thing  done,  he  cannot  punish  it;  he  must  witness  it,  and  another 
punish  it°.  All  that  is  notorious  to  the  judge  must  first  be  secret, 
and  then  public ;  that  is,  made  manifest  or  notorious  by  witnesses 
and  sentences  of  judges. 

§  8.  2)  Some  actions  are  secret,  because  they  can  be  proved  only 
by  one  witness.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  one  witness  is  suf- 
wieni,  as  in  tlie  case  of  treason,  or  in  case  of  confession,  for  his  own 
witness  against  himself  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand :  when  it  is  so,  it 
is  man^dium  as  before,  and  therefore  the  same  thing  is  to  be  a&med 
of  it.  But  if  it  be  secret,  so  that  it  cannot  be  competently  proved, 
it  is  ime  that  the  law  docs  not  punish  it ;  but  it  fain  would,  and 
therefore  declares  that  the  private  action  is  a  disobedience  and  trans- 
gression. 

§  4.  3)  If  the  action  be  done  wholly  in  secret,  then  indeed  the 
criminal  judge  takes  no  notice  of  it,  any  more  than  a  man  abiding 
in  the  city  does  of  his  country  house  on  fire  before  he  knows  of  it ; 
but  as  one  is  an  unknown  cidamity  to  the  man,  so  the  other  is  an 
unknown  transgression  of  the  law.  Tor  that  the  thing  is  known  or 
unknown  it  alters  the  case  as  to  the  punishment^  yet  nothing  at  all 
as  to  the  offence,  the  scandal  only  excepted  and  the  example.  Now 
that  the  law  does  intend  to  forbid  such  actions,  it  appears  by  the 
acts  of  scrutiny,  and  the  proceedings  against  such  as  come  acci- 
dentally to  be  discovered.  If  a  suspicion  do  arise  or  any  probability, 
any  fame  or  rumour,  the  law  begins  her  process,  somewhere  by  tor- 
ture, somewhere  by  examination  upon  oath,  and  sometimes  gives  sen- 
tence upon  conjectures.  Now  if  to  this  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  the 
b^inning  of  publication,  and  the  law  proceeds  only  in  proportion  to 
its  being  pabuc,  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  she  can  proceed  no  other- 
wise; and  therefore  if  the  question  here  had  been  whether  secret 
actions  were  punishable  by  human  laws,  I  should  have  answered 
otherwise,  and  so  the  lawyers  dispute  it :  but  here  the  enquiry  being 
whether  the  conscience  he  obliged,  I  am  to  say  that  the  publication 
of  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  sin :  this  reveals  the  action,  and  the 
law  declares  or  makes  it  to  be  a  sin ;  for  a  man  is  not  han^d  for 
theft  unless  he  be  discovered,  but  if  he  be,  then  it  is  for  his  tlieft  he 
is  punished,  not  for  his  discovery.  The  consequent  of  which  is  this ; 
that  if  the  action  be  against  the  law,  be  it  never  so  secret,  it  is  a  sin : 
and  here  is  the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  Qod  in  the 
verification  of  human  laws ;  He  confirms  the  laws  of  men,  and  He 
binds  in  heaven  what  they  bind  on  earth,  and  He  also  knows  in  earth 
what  is  done  in  the  most  secret  corner,  and  judges  accordingly. 

§  5.  4)  But  as  for  those  things  which  are  secret  in  their  own 

*  [Compare  toL  iz.  p.  109.] 
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nature^  sach  which  are  not  only  not  known^  but  not  oognoscible  by 
human  laws  and  judicatories^  the  case  is  much  more  difficult,  it  being 
generally  taught  oy  diviues  that  no  human  laws  have  power  to  pre- 
scribe internal  acts;  and  consequently  that  whatever;  we  think  or 
wish,  so  we  do  the  thing  that  is  commanded,  the  law  of  man  is 
satisfied. 

Question. 

Wheth£b  human  laws  can  command  ob  fokbid  inward  acts. 

§  6.  But  having  as  well  as  I  could  considered  the  secret  of  thb 
thing,  I  rest  finally  upon  tliis  account.  It  being  certain  and  con- 
fessed that  the  laws  oi  man  have  power  to  constitute  actions  of  them- 
selves indifferent  into  the  order  of  virtue  and  vice,  making  that  to 
be  incest  wliich  before  the  law  was  not,  and  that  to  be  theft  which 
in  other  countries  is  lawful,  and  so  in  other  instances ;  if  the  law 
does  change  the  action  only  so  as  to  make  it  merely  to  be  an  in- 
stance of  obedience  or  disobedience,  then  the  law  hath  no  power 
over  internal  actions:  for  man  is  not  the  lord  of  consciences  and 
minds,  and  we  arc  not  tied  to  obey  any  man  commanding  an  in- 
ternal act;  his  judicatory  here  is  not  competent,  his  authority  is  not 
sufficient.  For  it  serves  no  end  of  the  public,  and  it  hath  no  judi- 
catory, no  cognizance,  and  no  interest ;  and  it  were  as  foolish  as  for 
a  king  to  sit  upon  the  strand*  and  command  the  waters  not  to  flow 
to  his  feet  But  if  the  law  of  man  have  changed  an  action  not  only 
to  an  instance  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  but  placed  it  also  in  the 
order  of  some  other  virtue  or  vice,  as  by  changing  it  to  incest,  or 
adultery,  or  chastity,  or  temperance  respectively,  then  the  law  of 
man  hath  power  over  the  conscience  even  in  the  most  secret  act; 
not  directly,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  own  power,  but  indirectly, 
collaterally,  and  by  accident,  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  God.  The 
reason  is  plain :  because  it  is  not  lawful  to  commit  adultery,  or 
murder,  or  incest  in  our  heart;  the  law  therefore  that  constitutes 
this  action  and  makes  it  to  be  murder,  does  consequently  oblige  the 
conscience  not  so  much  as  to  desire  it.  Voluntas  facti  origo  est, 
aua  ne  tunc  quidem  liberatur  quum  aliqua  difficultas  perpetratianem 
tntercipit.  Ipsa  enim  sibi  imputatur,  nes  excusari  potent  per  Mam 
perficiendi  infelicitatem  operata  quod  siium  fuerat :  so  TertuUian® ; 
'  the  will  is  the  original  of  action,  and  is  not  freed  when  she  is  hin- 
dered from  doing  what  she  would.  Her  own  act  is  imputed  to  her; 
for  though  no  event  succeeded,  yet  she  did  all  her  part.'  Thus  in 
the  canon  law,  Clemefitin,  1.  §  *  Verum/  De  /iareticis^,  the  inquisi- 
tor of  heretical  pravity  is  excommunicate  if  either  out  of  hatred  or 
hope  of  gain  he  condemn  the  innocent,  or  for  love  and  fevour  ab- 
solve the  criminal :  upon  which  the  gloss  observes  that  the  superior 
can  punish  the  sin  of  the  heart,  though  it  never  proceed  to  action ; 

'  De  poenit  [cap.  ill  p.  122  C]        d  [Glunent,  lib.  ▼.  tit.  3.  cap.  1.  col.  251.] 
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and  to  this  gloss  Panormitan  and  Adrianus  do  consent.  Now  if  it 
be  objected  that  here  is  an  action  external  complicated  with  the  in- 
ternal, and  that  the  law  proceeds  against  that,  not  against  this ;  I 
answer,  that  tjie  law  cannot  proceed  to  sentence  against  the  in- 
ternal unless  it  be  some  way  or  in  some  degree  public:  but  that 
which  I  affirm  is,  that  the  law  forbids  the  internal  or  commands  it, 
and  that  in  case  the  action  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  virtue  or  vice 
distinct  from  the  mere  obedience  or  disobedience :  and  this  is  a  preg- 
nant instance  of  it ;  for  the  condemning  the  innocent  is  therefore 
the  more  forbidden  and  the  more  condemned  because  it  is  presumed 
to  proceed  from  hatred.  And  therefore  Cato  argued  well  in  behalf 
of  the  Bliodians,  against  whom  it  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  a 
war  should  be  made,  because  thej  had  some  little  light  conjectures 
that  they  were  not  well  affected  to  them ;  and  because  some  of  the 
Bhodians  had  moved  that  they  might  help  Perseus  the  lung  of 
Macedonia,  in  case  peace  could  not  be  obtained  for  him :  Cato  made 
an  oration  in  their  behalf,  affirming  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  punish 
them  because  they  had  a  mind  once  to  have  made  a  war.  But  this 
was  therefore  well  said  of  Cato,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
Bhodians  did  intend  it,  and  secretly  or  openly  decree  it.  If  they 
had  intended  it,  it  was  penal;  and  when  the  intention  had  been 
proved,  it  might  have  been  more  reasonable  to  proceed  to  punish 
their  breach  of  friendship.  And  this  the  Bhodians  themselves  con- 
fessed, that  the  Komans  warred  justly  with  Perseus  for  intending  a 
war  against  them ;  but  he  so  intended  it,  that  he  did  something  to- 
wards it :  but  no  city,  no  nation  would  destroy  them  who  did  nothing 
towards  the  evil  which  they  secretly  intended.  Quis  hoc  stalnit  un- 
quam,  aut  cut  concedi  sine  summo  omnium  periciilo  potest,  ut  eumjure 
poUrii  oceidere  a  quo  metuisse  se  dicat  ne  ipse  posteritis  occideretur  ? 
said  Cicero*;  'he  indulges  too  much  to  his  fear,  and  destroys  the 
public,  that  will  kill  any  man  whom  he  is  pleased  to  fear,  or  say 
that  he  would  first  kill  him.'  And  the  reason  of  that  is,  because 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  secret  thought,  without  it 
break  forth  at  least  into  words  and  decrees  and  preparations.  But 
Injuriam  facity  qui  factunis  est,  said  Seneca'.  If  it  appears  he  was 
about  to  .do  a  mischief,  he  is  guilty;  his  secret  was  criminal:  and 
that  is  it  which  is  punished  as  often  as  it  can. 

§  7.  And  this  is  more  evident  in  the  civil  law,  /.  '  Si  quis  non  di- 
cam  rapere/  C.  Be  episcopis  et  clericis',  where  the  very  thought 
of  ravishing  a  virgin  is  punished.  It  is  true,  this  thought  was  de- 
clared by  the  attempt  or  address  to  it :  but  because  it  was  not  con- 
suDunate,  it  is  evident  that  human  laws  bind  to  more  than  to  or  from 
the  external  action.  The  law  that  punishes  the  criminal  before  he 
hath  acted  the  evil,  punishes  the  internal  principally :  for  in  the  ad- 
dress and  first  preparations  nothing  is  done  but  the  discovery  of  the 

*  [Pro  M.Tullio,  cap.  xii.  apud  Quia-         '  [De  ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  S.  torn.  i.  p.  6.] 
til.  intt  orat.,  lib.  t.  cap.  IS.]  •  [lib.  i.  tit.  3.  L  5.  col.  24.] 
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thought ;  but  when  the  thought  is  so  discovered^  aud  the  action  is 
not  done,  if  the  man  be  punished^  it  is  not  for  the  action,  but  for 
the  thought.  And  to  this  purpose  is  that  of  Cicero  in  his  oration 
pro  T,  Annio  Milone^,  Nin  forte  quia  perfecta  res  rum  est,  nonfuit 
punienda ;  perinde  qtiasi  exitm  rerum,  non  hominum  consilia,  legt- 
bus  vindic&fitur :  minus  dolendum  fiiit,  re  nan  perfecta,  sed  puuien^ 
dum  cei'te  nihilo  minus:  'not  to  punish  the  fault  because  the  mis- 
chief was  not  done  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  laws  are  not 
avengers  of  evil  purposes,  but  of  evil  events  onlj:  indeed  if  the 
mischief  be  not  done  we  grieve  the  less ;  but  if  it  was  but  intended 
we  punish  it  nevertheless.'  And  to  this  Seneca  in  his  controversies^ 
gives  testimony,  Scelera  quoque,  quamvis  citra  exitum  subsederunt, 
ptmiuntur.  The  same  with  that  of  Periander^,  Mt)  fjuivov  rovs  biyiap- 
rivovras,  dXXct  koX  rai)^  fUXXovras  K6kaC€,  '  not  only  those  that  do, 
but  those  that  would  sin  are  to  be  punished/  And  to  this  sense  all 
those  laws  which  punish  the  affection,  though  the  effect  follows  not, 
are  to  be  understood,  as  cap.  *  Pro  iumani/  §  '  Sacri'  dt  komicidio,  L 
6^  et  L  '  Quisquis/  C,  ad  legem  Juliam  majestatis^ ;  et  cap.  1.  de 
schismaticis,  §  '  Omnem,'  I.  6°.  et  I.  ^  Fugitivus'  ff.  de  verborum 
signify,  I.  '  Bivus*  ff.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  sicariis^. 

§  8.  But  this  is  also  further  manifest  in  the  differences  of  chance- 
medley,  manslaughter,  and  wilful  murder;  where  the  action  being 
wholly  differenced  by  the  thought  of  the  heart,  proves  plainly  that 
the  thoughts  also  are  punished  by  human  laws  ever  when  they  are 
manifest.  Aud  if  the  divines  and  lawyers  would  distinguish  in  this 
question  the  punishment  from  the  crime,  the  court  external  from  the 
court  of  conscience,  they  would  not  err  in  this  article.  For  although 
a  man's  thoughts  without  some  external  action  are  not  punished,  be- 
cause they  are  not  known;  yet  they  could  not  be  punished  when 
they  are  known,  if  they  were  not  punishable  and  criminal  in  them- 
selves even  against  the  laws  of  man.  And  therefore  when  Ulpian' 
had  said,  Cogitationis  pcenam  nemopatitur ;  Accursius  adds,  Sistatum 
infnibus  cogitationis  est : '  no  man  can  be  punished  for  his  thought : 
that  is,  if  it  proceeds  no  further  f  for  then  it  is  known  to  none  but 
God. 

§  9.  Upon  this  account  we  find  sometimes  in  laws  commands 
expressly  enjoining  the  internal  action.  Thus  when  the  council  of 
Lateran'  had  complained  of  some  clerks  and  prelates  that  either 


'cap.  7.]  "  [Sext  decret,  lib.  y.  tit  S.  cap.  1. 
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vhoUy  omitted  their  office,  or  said  it  negligently,  it  adds.  Hoc  et 
simUia  sub  poena  mupensionis  penitus  inAidemus;  districte  praci^ 
pienies  in  viriuie  obedientue,  ut  divinum  officium  noctumum  pariter 
et  diumum,  quantum  eta  dederit  Deus,  Hudiose  celebrent  pariter  et 
devote:  viz.,  Uhat  thej  saj  their  office  diligently  and  devoutly/ 
vhich  because  it  is  an  act  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  outward 
man^  it  gives  a  clear  evidence  in  this  enquiry.  But  above  all  is  that 
novd  of  Justinian'  which  the  late  Qreek  books  have  brought  to 
light,  it  never  having  been  noted  bv  the  Latin  interpreters,  in  which 
the  emperor  commanded  that  insolvent  debtors,  who  by  misfortune 
not  by  their  crimes  were  made  poor,  if  they  swore  their  insufficiency, 
were  to  be  freed  from  all  further  trouble ;  and  the  creditors  that  re- 
fused to  obey  the  edict  should  pay  ten  pound  of  gold ;  and  hih  yu6vi)v 
tvOvfjoia-uf, '  for  their  mere  thoughf  of  doing  otherwise  should  be  put 
to  death.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  Quicquid 
tapientee  vetant palam fieri,  etiam  in penetralibus  vetitum  est,  'what- 
ever the  wise  men  forbid  to  be  done  in  public,  the  same  must 
be  understood  to  be  forbidden  in  your  closet  /  it  was  the  saying  of 
Babbi  Bachai. 


ETJLE  VI. 

HUMMT  LA.WS,  BSrORB  SUrriOnSNT  PROMULGATION,  DO  NOT  0BLT6S 

THE  OONSOIENOE. 

§  1.  As  the  faults  of  subjects  are  not  cognoscible  without  publi- 
cation, so  neither  are  the  wills  of  princes.  Leges  sacratissima  qua 
eamtriti^nt  kaminum  vitas  intelligi  ab  Aamintbus  debent,  says  the 
law,  L  ' Leges'  C.  de  legib,  ei  canstit. ^  But  in  this  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty :  all  that  is  made  is  in  the  assignation  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Comulgation.  A  Spanish  lawyer,  Selva",  and  he  alone,  so  far  as  I 
ve  heard  or  read,  affirms  the  very  solemn  edition  of  it  and  decla- 
ration in  the  court  or  council  to  be  sufficient.  But  as  he  speaks  it 
wholly  without  reason^  so  he  is  to  be  rejected  without  further  trou- 
ble. Others  require  one  proclamation  in  one  or  more  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  greatness  of  the  province  or  jurisdiction ;  but  it  can 
never  be  agreed  positively  how  much  is  enough.  Therefore  so  far  as 
our  consciences  can  be  concerned  in  it,  these  following  propositions 
are  certain,  and  they  are  sufficient. 

§  2.  1)  It  is  not  necessary  that  laws  in  their  promulgation  be  so 

*  NoTelL  czxxT.  [Authent  colL  ix.  tit  constit'  [Authent  coll.  ▼.  tit  21.  novell. 

18.]  66.] 

»  [Cod,  Justin.,  lib.  L  tit  14.  1.  9.  col.  ■  De  benefic,  q.  22.  n.  14.  [apud  Sua- 
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divulged  as  that  the  notice  of  them  reach  every  single  subject.  Not 
only  because  in  most  laws  all  persons  are  not  concerned^  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  morally  impossible ;  I  mean  in  a  great  province^  where 
the  laws  are  commonly  of  greatest  concern^  and  the  promulgation 
more  to  be  regarded  and  more  diligently  endeavoured.  For  laws  of 
men  are  not  like  the  sun^  searching  into  all  corners ;  but  as  the  law 
itself  is  such  as  regards  that  thing  which  happens  most  commonly, 
so  the  promulgation  is  of  a  symboUcal  nature^  and  can  arrive  but  to 
most  persons. 

§  3.  2)  In  all  princely  and  sweet  governments^  there  must  be  such 
a  publication  of  laws  as  must  be  fit  to  minister  to  the  public  necessity 
and  the  public  duty^  that  the  laws  be  no  snares^  but  piously  intended, 
prudently  conducted^  sufficiently  communicated,  and  reasonably  ex- 
acted with  abatement  of  all  those  deficiencies  which  are  incident  and 
unavoidable  to  mankind ;  so  that  if  what  be  in  council  judged  suffi- 
cient for  promulgation  do  not  prove  so  in  the  event  of  things  and  in 
the  province,  the  defect  be  put  upon  the  insufficient  publication,  not 
upon  the  account  of  disobedience. 

§  4.  3)  Be  the  publication  legally  sufficient  or  not  sufficient,  it  is 
certain  that  the  conscience  is  not  tied  by  the  law  till  it  be  known. 
I  do  not  say  but  that  the  prevarication  may  be  justly  punished, 
because  the  law  may  be  published  as  well  as  is  morally  possible,  or 
prudently  and  civilly  is  required,  and  yet  some  may  inculpably  be 
Ignorant  of  it.  But  be  it  so  or  otherwise,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
who  know  not  of  it  can  obey ;  and  if  they  cannot,  they  cannot  be 
obliged:  for  that  is  no  law,  but  madness,  which  obliges  a  man  to 
that  which  is  impossible. 

§  5.  4)  The  care  and  sufficiency  of  publication  is  wholly  incum- 
bent upon  the  lawgiver,  not  at  all  upon  the  subject ;  that  is,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  bound  to  seek  after  the  law,  but  only  to  see  that  he  do 
not  turn  his  ear  from  it,  or  studiously  decline  it,  or  endeavour  to  be 
ignorant.  For  a  law,  though  it  be  for  good  to  the  public,  yet  to 
the  particular  being  a  restraint  upon  our  natural  or  political  liberty 
respectively,  no  man  is  bound  to  seek  his  own  fetters,  or  put  tlie 
burden  upon  his  o^n  neck,  but  to  wear  it  well  when  it  is  imposed : 
but  to  refuse  to  hear  is  the  first  act  of  disobedience,  but  to  hear  is 
the  first  instance  of  obeying;  therefore  till  he  hath  heard,  he  is 
obliged  to  nothing.  This  hath  no  limitation  or  exception  but  this : 
if  the  subject  hath  heard  there  is  a  law,  he  is  bound  to  enquire  after 
it,  for  then  it  is  sufficiently  published ;  the  lawgiver  hath  done  his 
duty.  But  before  he  hath  heard,  it  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not ;  and 
that  which  is  not  cannot  be  numbered,  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The 
first  is  sufficient  to  oblige  him,  he  is  bound  because  he  knows,  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  hath  bound  him ;  but  then  he  must  enquire  for 
his  own  sake,  for  otherwise  he  cannot  perform  his  obligation. 

§  6.  5)  Although  as  to  conscience  the  former  measures  are  cer- 

^  [*  goTemment;  B,  C,  D.]      ' 
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tam,  yet  the  l^;islator  hath  power  to  declare  when  the  promulgation 
is  aomcient  for  the  nallifying  of  all  contracts  intervening^  or  evacu- 
ating privileges^  and  changing  all  exterior  events  of  law ;  oecause  the 
being  of  all  these  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  prince  and  of  his  law. 
Only  when  this  is  reduced  to  practice^  in  the  matter  of  contracts^  if 
they  were  valid  by  the  law  of  nature,  he  that  did  contract  is  obliged 
to  stand  to  it,  if  the  other  requires  it ;  but  if  it  be  his  own  advantage 
he  is  bound  to  quit  it,  if  the  other  recedes  and  makes  use  of  his  ad- 
vantage. For  the  law  can  tie  him  to  suflfer  inconvenience  for  the 
public  interest,  but  not  to  do  any  evil.  Thus  if  Titius  contract  with 
Msevius  to  carry  twenty  ton  of  wheat  from  Sicily  to  Eome,  and  be- 
fore the  contract  a  prohibition  of  such  contracts  was  legally  published, 
and  yet  he  heard  not  of  it,  he  is  bound  to  obey  it :  but  if  Maevius, 
who  is  like  to  be  the  gainer,  stand  upon  his  right  of  justice  and  na- 
tural consent,  Titius  must  make  him  amends ;  but  he  must  not  trans- 
port the  com.  But  this  is  in  case  they  be  not  both  subjects  of  the 
same  prince.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain,  because  the  stranger 
hath  a  natural  right  by  justice  and  stipulation,  but  the  subject  hath 
a  law  upon  liim ;  therefore  the  other  is  not  tied  to  quit  that,  but  the 
subject  must  obey  this:  not  to  do  an  injury,  for  no  law  can  oblige 
him  to  that ;  but  to  suffer  one  that  is  tolerable  and  is  outweighed  by 
the  public  advantage.  But  if  they  be  both  the  subjects  of  the  same 
]aw,  the  law  that  forbids  one  to  make  the  contract,  does  also  by  im- 
plication forbid  the  other  to  exact  that  which  is  illegal.  So  that  al- 
though the  law  cannot  disoblige  Titius  from  verifying  a  contract  that 
is  vaUd  in  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  Maevius  can  remit  his  right,  and 
(he  law  can  tie  him  to  that. 

§  7.  This  holds  in  all  things  where  the  parties  can  give  consent 
to  the  invalidating  of  the  contract.  But  sometimes  they  cannot,  and 
then  the  rule  of  conscience  is,  standum  est  jnri  naiurali,  whatever 
was  ratified  by  nature  and  religion  must  remain  for  ever.  The  coim- 
cil  of  Trent  makes  a  law  that  all  clandestine  marriages  shall  be  null^; 
she  publishes  the  law,  and  declares  it  from  a  certain  time  to  be  valid. 
A  poor  vinedresser  in  the  ValtoHne  hears  nothing  of  it,  but  gets  the 
daughter  of  his  master  the  farmer  with  child  after  contract  j9^  verba 
de  praeenti.  The  law  is  urged  upon  him,  the  parties  arc  both  threat- 
ened, and  are  in  that  fright  willing  to  recede.  But  they  were  told 
by  a  prudent  confessor  that  they  could  not  consent  to  any  such  sepa- 
ration ;  and  he  told  them  truly.  For  in  marriage  there  is  a  neces- 
situde  contracted  by  a  law  of  nature,  and  not  only  a  mutual  riglit 
toinsmitted  to  each  other,  but  there  is  a  band  of  religion,  a  sacra- 
mental tie,  or  relation  that  Qod  hath  joined,  and  no  man  can  nut 
asunder.  But  until  the  contract  is  passed  so  far  as  that  it  is  oe- 
come  a  marriage  in  the  law  and  state  of  nature,  the  prohibition 
ought  to  prevaU  upon  them. 

§  8.  lastly,  in  privikges  there  is  no  difSculty,  because  the  law  is 

*  [Sess.  xxiT.  cap.  I.  torn.  x.  col.  150.  Cf.  toI.  ix.  pp.  SOS,  20.] 
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not  bound  to  give  any  at  all ;  and  therefore  may  restrain  them  at 
any  time^  without  giving  a  reason.  Thus  if  a  law  were  made  that 
all  illegitimate  children  that  were  bom  after  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  should  be  uncapable  of  a  prebend  or  benefice  in  a 
church;  he  that  heard  not  of  the  law  might  justly  be  put  out  after 
solemn  investiture.  For  no  man  is  injured  because  he  hath  not  a 
favour  done  him. 


ETJLE  Vn. 

THAT  A  LAW  SHOULD  OBLIGE  THE  OONSOIENOS  BOBS  HOT  DEPBITD  IFPON 
THE  AOOEPTATION  OF  THE  LAW  BT  THE  PEOPLE. 

§  1.  This  rule  hath  suffered  great  prejudice,  not  only  by  the  con- 
traiy  opinion  of  the  civilians  and  canonists^  who  in  very  great  num- 
bers oppose  it^  but  by  all  persons  almost  who  live  under  governments 
democratical^  or  do  not  well  consider  the  powers  and  consequents  of 
government.     But  the  case  in  short  is  this ; 

§  2.  All  governments  in  the  world  did  either  begin  right  or  wrong. 
If  right,  it  was  by  divine  appointment^  or  by  the  multiphcation  of  the 
posterity  of  a  patriarch,  and  the  av^<n9,  'increase'  of  paternal  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  natural  way,  and  this  is  founded  upon  natural 
reason,  and  a  divine  commandment.  This  hath  in  it  no  evil,  and  no 
question,  and  it  is  the  just  beginning  of  monarchy,  it  produces  no 
other  government. 

§  3.  But  if  the  government  comes  not  this  way,  it  comes  in  wrong. 
Either  from  tumults,  by  necessity  and  evil  experience  being  forced  to 
permit  and  establish  an  order  and  government ;  or  directly  bv  war 
and  violence ;  or  else  in  the  destitution  of  a  governor,  when  all  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  none  hath  power  over  them,  they  may  do  what 
they  list,  and  order  things  as  they  please,  and  part  with  as  much 
power  as  they  think  fit,  and  keep  some  to  themselves,  and  confound 
all  politic  principles,  and  divide  power,  as  two  earnest  disputants  do 
divide  the  truth  when  they  have  torn  her  in  pieces,  each  part  run- 
ning away  with  that  share  that  comes  next  his  hand. 

§  4.  Now  from  these  beginnings  of  governments  several  republics 
and  principalities  have  been  established ;  and  when  it  happened  that 
any  famous  government  entered  the  wrong  way,  they  became  exem- 
plary to  others  in  their  polity  and  in  their  principles,  and  made  their 
actions  become  rules  to  others.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Eoman  people, 
keeping  the  legislative  power  in  their  own  hands,  made  kings  and 
consuls  and  officers  at  their  pleasure,  but  their  consent  was  always 
demanded  when  a  law  was  to  be  made,  as  is  affirmed  by  Asconius 
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Pedianus  in  orationempro  C,  Comelio^,  and  bj  Budseus*  and  Zasius 
i»  L  ^.ff.  d€  origine  juris^.  These  laws  were  made  in  a  convocation 
of  the  people  in  thirty  courts,  and  were  called  curiata,  as  is  afibmed 
by  Saetonias  in  Augusio^,  and  in  Cicero  in  his  epistles  to  Lentulus : 
they  were  also  called  jix^^r^  by  Cicero  in  his  orations.  Now  this 
people  80  largely  reigning  over  the  world,  and  being  exemplary  by 
theur  wisdom  and  their  laws,  did  easilv  transmit  this  licence  unto  the 
people  of  most  nations,  who  needed  but  little  teaching  to  bridle  the 
power  of  their  princes,  to  which  they  were  but  too  much  tempted  by 
that  lUndo  regnandi,  that  lust  of  empire  which  possesses  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world ;  and  by  their  own  strength,  which  they  often  made 
their  kings  to  feel,  and  would  not  lend  to  them  in  their  needs  but 
upon  hard  conditions.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many  princes  have  been 
gentle  and  kind,  and  many  wise,  and  would  not  put  a  bridle  upon 
such  an  untameid  beast  without  their  own  consent;  not  only  that 
they  might  obey  more  willingly,  but  lest  they  should  not  obey  at  all, 
as  knowing  it  to  be  better  that  they  should  be  ruled  as  they  please, 
than  not  at  alL 


LiberUtis  serraTeris  umbram 


Si  quicqaid  jubeare  velis' ; 


This  fantastic  liberty  the  people  would  seldom  be  without;  and 
they  must  have  what  they  were  resolved  on ;  for  when  they  please 
they  are  all  kings. 

§  5.  Upon  the  account  of  these  and  some  other  causes  it  is  come 
to  pass  that  in  many  places  laws  have  their  binding  power  only  by 
the  consent  of  the  people ;  in  their  tribes  and  courts,  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives, or  by  their  manners  and  customs:  and  from  hence 
come  these  sayings  of  some  very  wise  men ;  Lex  nullum  mm  obli- 
gandi  kabet  nisi  ex  more,  so  Aristotle**;  and  Leges  jrromulgatione 
eonstUui,  firman  autem  itsu,  says  Gratian* :  and  the  civil  law  most 
expressly'.  Ipsa  leges  nulla  alia  ex  causa  nos  tenent  quam  quod  ju- 
dido  populi  recepla  sunt,  *the  reception  and  approbation  of  the 
people  is  the  only  firmament  and  sanction  of  the  law.^  Now  that 
the  civil  law  says  it,  it  was  ex  more  Romanorum,  *  among  the  old 
Bomans  it  always  was  so :'  and  Aristotle  speaks  at  the  rate  of  him 
who  had  been  bred  under  the  popular  government  of  the  Greeks, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  any  of  them  speaks  so :  but  as  for 
the  words  of  Gratian,  Laurentius  and  the  archdeacon^  expound  them 
to  mean  that  the  laws  receive  from  the  use  of  the  people  firmiiatem 
stabiliiatis,  non  auctoritatis;  that  is,  de  facto  they  are  made  more 

1  [pu  57.  ed.  Sto.  Sen.  1522.]  •  [Rubric,  in]  §  « Leges.'  dist  iv.  [de- 

•  [In  pandect,  p.  41.  foL  Par.  1543.]  crct.,  part  1.  cap.  3.  col.  11.] 

•  [In  pandect,  tit  iL  c.  2.  §  1.  op.,  »  L  •  De  quibus,*  K  de  legibua.  [di- 
tom.  i  p.  115.]  gC8t.  lib.  i.  tit  8.  L  82.  col.  12.] 

•  [cap.  65.']  »  [Guidonit   de   Baiiso,   archidiaconi 

•  I  vid.  Lncan.,  lib.  iii,  146.]  BononienMS,   Rosarium    super   decreta, 

•  Lib.  ii.  polit,  cap.  8.  [torn.  ii.  p.  dist.  iv.  ed.  ioL  s.  p,  Tridini,  circa  1490.] 
1269.] 
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firm  and  lasting  by  the  consent  and  manners  of  the  people,  but  not 
de  jure  more  obliging;  according  to  that  of  Tertullian^,  Ne^  doU 
Jideliter  legi  obtequitur  ignorans  quale  dit  quod  ulciscitur  lex.  Nulla 
lex  eibi  soli  conecientiam  Juetitia  sfta  debety  sed  eis  a  quHue  abse- 
Mium  expectai:  eaterum  euepecta  lex  est  qua  probari  se  nan  vuU; 
tmproba  autem  ei  non  probata  dominetur :  ^  a  citizen  does  not  faith- 
fully obey  that  law  (meaning  of  going  to  war)  who  knows  not  what 
that  is  which  is  to  be  punished ;  for  that  a  law  is  just  is  owing  in 
part  to  him  that  is  to  obey  it :  that  law  is  to  be  suspected  which 
will  not  endure  a  trid;  but  if  being  tried  it  be  rejected,  it  cannot 
prevail  without  injustice/ 

§  G.  Having  now  by  this  narrative  laid  open  the  secret  and  foun- 
dation of  this  opinion,  and  prevented  the  objections  that  can  be 
made,  the  rule  is  certain  and  easy.  The  consent  of  the  people  gives 
no  authority  to  the  law ;  and  therefore  is  no  way  necessary  to  the 
sanction  and  constitution,  save  only  to  prevent  violence,  rebellion, 
and  disobedience.  But  because  I  am  not  writing  rules  of  policy, 
but  rules  of  conscience,  I  am  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  power  be 
in  the  prince,  that  is,  if  he  be  supreme,  he  is  to  decree  the  law ;  but 
wherever  the  authority  be,  that  authority  is  derived  from  God,  and 
is  only  less  than  Him :  and  although  a  horse  sometime  cannot  be 
ruled  without  strokings,  and  meet*,  and  gentle  usages,  yet  for  all  that 
his  rider  is  his  master :  and  he  that  said,  "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  youV'  and  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  to  the  supremeV'  ^i 
did  not  appoint  the  supreme  to  rule  by  a  precarious  power ;  and  if 
he  who  hath  authority  makes  a  just  law,  either  the  people  are  bound 
to  accept  the  law,  or  they  despise  the  authority.  And  indeed  it  is 
a  contradiction  in  the  terms,  that  a  law  be  imposed  and  yet  that  it 
be  no  law  of  itself;  tliat  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  cause  should  be  a 
necessary  condition  in  the  cause  itself;  and  that  its  own  work  is 
nothing,  unless  what  it  does  work  give  it  force.  It  must  be  a  law 
before  thev  accept  it,  and  if  it  be  a  law  they  are  bound  to  accept  it; 
and  therefore  their  accepting  cannot  make  it  a  law. 

§  7.  In  popular  governments  the  people  have  their  suffrages  in  tne 
l^slative,  but  then  it  is  because  they  govern ;  but  when  they  have 
not  the  legislative  he  that  hath  it  must  not  ask  them  leave  to  use  it, 
when  God  hath  given  him  power.  They  indeed  who  suppose  kings 
to  be  trustees  and  ministers  of  the  people  have  some  pretence  (if  they 
supposed  true)  to  afiSrm  the  acceptation  of  the  people  to  be  necessary. 
But  yet  if  thev  did  suppose  true,  it  were  indeed  a  pretence  but  no 
more.  For  when  the  king  is  chosen,  and  is  by  the  people  (that  I 
may  use  the  expression  of  Tiberius)  tanta  tamque  libera  potestate  in- 
slructus^  invested  with  a  princely  power,  and  the  legislative;  he,  by 
himself  or  by  his  senate,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 

'  Apoloj?.  cap.  iv.  [p.  6  B.]  *  ['meat'  A,  B.]  J  [Heb.  xiil  17.] 

^   []  Pet.  ii.  13.]  »  [Suetoii.  ubi  supra,  p.  41.] 
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vince,  is  to  make  the  law,  and  to  punish  them  that  break  it,  and  not 
to  ask  them  if  they  will  please  to  obey  it.     Lex  inatituitur  cum  pro- 
mulgaiur,  says  the  authentic  ^ :  and  therefore  whosoever  does  not 
ober^  whether  it  be  a  single  person  or  a  multitude,  they 
God;   it  is  disobedience  in  a  single  person,  and 
multitude.     All  which  is  true  with  the  provisos  of /he^  former 
that  the  laws  be  upon  all  their  just  accounts  ii 
obligatory. 

§  8.  This  rule  does  also  fail  in  all  arbitrary  con^ 
carious  governments :  in  such  which  have  no  coercil 
wliat  is  Dv  voluntary  concession,  such  which  can  convene" 
solve  at  pleasure,  as  colleges  and  fraternities.  For  as  they  meet  at 
pleasure,  so  they  must  be  governed  as  they  please;  their  power 
comes  not  from  God,  but  from  man ;  and  their  authority  is  equi- 
vocaL 

§  9.  Some  insert  one  case  here,  saying  that  if  a  law  be  refused 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  then  single  persons  are  excused, 
because  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  prince  cares  not  that  single 
persons  observe  the  law,  since  so  little  will  serve  no  interest.     But 
if  this  were  true,  yet  there  is  in  it  so  much  caution  to  be  used,  so 
many  provisos,  and  so  much  probability  to  the  contrary,  that  it  were 
as  good  that  it  were  not  true  \  for  it  cannot  give  rest  or  peace  to  the 
conscience.     Tor  a)  whether  the  prince  do  secretly  give  leave  or  no 
is  a  presumption  of  infinite  uncertainty,    fi)  The  contrary  may  very 
well  be  supposed,  for  he  that  is  troubled  at  the  rebellion  of  many 
will  not  give  leave  to  one  to  disobey,    y)  If  these  few  single  per- 
sons do  submit,  they  become  good  examples,  and  are  confessors  for 
the  reputation  of  the  king's  wisdom  and  authoritv.     h)  What  is  evil 
in  the  whole  is  so  in  every  particular ;  because  the  people  is  but  an 
aggregate  body  of  single  persons,     e)  We  must  not '  follow  a  mul- 
titude to  do  evil";'  and  all  *  rebellion'  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  is 
'  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft °  /  and  who  would  be  a  witch  because  all 
the  country  is  so?   C)  He  that  partakes  of  other  men's  sins  shall 
also  partake  of  their  punishment. — Upon  these  accounts  I  judge  it 
very  unsafe  for  any  single  person  to  resist  a  just  law  of  a  just  superior, 
upon  hope  of  escaping  in  the  crowd.     But  this  rule  is  only  true 
when  the  law  is  just  and  good  for  public  profit  and  usefulness  of  the 
people'.    For  if  it  be  an  unreasonaole  law,  it  binds  not  as  a  law,  but 
aa  bv  promise  and  contract;  that  is,  it  does  not  bind  by  the  sanction 
of  tne  law,  but  the  acceptation  of  the  people.     And  so  the  ancient 
lawyers  are  to  be  understood;  Lex pracepH  toUitur,  si  moribus  uten- 
Hum  turn  recipilur%  *  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  taken  off,  unless 
it  be  received  into  the  manners  of  the  subjects.'     But  the  instance 

*  [GratiaD.  nbi  supra.]  *  Panormit  c  'Cum  olim.'  de  cleric. 

[Exod.  xxiii.  2.1  coigug.  [in  decret,  lib.  iiL  tiL  S.  cap.  6. 

o  ri  Sam.  XT.  2S.X  §  4.  torn.  iu.  fol.  16.  ed.  foL  Lugd.  1516.] 
f  Rule  iil  [  p.  88. 1 
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tells  in  what  sense  this  is  true.  The  pope  and  council  cannot  com- 
mand continence  to  a  certain  sort  of  persons  after  promotion  against 
their  wills ;  qvia  coutinentia  est  res  qua  potest  persuaderi,  imperari 
autem  non^  '  because  continence  is  a  thing  that  may  be  persuaded, 
but  not  commanded/  The  matter  of  the  law  is  to  be  ordered  ac- 
cording to  the  measures  of  the  third  rule ;  but  supposing  that,  this 
nde  is  certain* 


ETJLE  Vm 

SXTMAK  LAWS  OF  nrDIFFERENT  HATTER  DO  NOT  OBLIGE  THE  C0V8CIEHCE  OF 
THE  SUBJECTS  OITT  OF  THE  DOMINIONS  OF  THE  SUPERIOa. 

§  1.  Extra  temtorium  jus  dicenti  non  pareiur  impune,  is  a 
famous  saying  in  the  canon  law*',  'a  man  may  safely  disobey  the 
law  of  his  prelate  if  he  be  out  of  the  diocese/  And  the  reason 
is,  because  beyond  his  diocese  he  hath  no  jurisdiction ;  and  beyond 
his  jurisdiction  a  prince  hath  no  power.  Lex  est  jus  prcprium 
civitatis,  saith  the  iaw»;  'the  law  hath  no  power  beyond  its  own 
city.'  Thus  anciently  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  the  people  did 
not  fast  upon  S.  Mark's  day ;  out  if  they  were  within  the  province  of 
York  they  were  tied  to  the  common  law  or  custom  of  the  church 
besides.  Thus  also  it  is  in  maritime  places,  especially  in  places  of 
public  trade  and  merchandise  ^  if  the  several  subjects  should  keep 
the  several  laws  of  their  own  princes,  it  would  cause  great  confusion 
and  disorder  upon  the  place  of  trade;  and  since  it  is  certain  that 
strangers  must  live  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  sojourn, 
it  is  certain  they  are  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  their  own,  because  they 
may  be  contrary. 

§  2.  But  this  hath  divert  limitations.     Eor, 

1)  It  does  not  hold  in  the  substantial  matters  of  religion  where 
the  religions  of  the  couutiy  differ.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  subject  of 
England  to  go  to  mass  in  a  foreign  country ;  not  only  upon  sup- 
position that  the  ofBce  is  suspicious  or  to  be  blamed  by  the  measures 
of  the  divine  law,  but  if  the  laws  of  our  country  have  upon  other 
prudent  and  just  considerations  forbidden  it.  The  sons  of  the  church 
of  England  professing  under  the  government  episcopal  may  not  law- 
fully communicate  in  the  Huguenot  churches  with  them  that  believe 
•episcopacy  to  be  antichristian  or  unlawful,  because  this  does  relate 
to  the  evil  and  detriment  of  those  laws,  and  that  government  and 
that  authority  under  which  we  still  are  tied.  But  in  the  ceremonial 
and  ritual  part  of  religion,  where  the  religion  is  the  same,  we  are  not 

*  Cap.  2.  de  consfitut  {Sext.  decret,         *  L.  '  Omnes  populi,'  de  justitia  et 
lib.  i.  tit  2.  cap.  2.  col  14.]  jure,  [digest,  lib.  L  tiu  I.  1.  9.  col  3.] 
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tied  ftbroBci  to  oHr  countiy  customs.  A  subject  of  the  church  of 
Engluid  may  stand  at  the  holy  communion^  or  eat  it  in  leavened 
bread,  tf  he  come  into  protestant  countries  that  have  any  such  cus- 
tom: and  the  reason  of  thi»  is  because  the  contrary  would  give 
scandal^  to  which  our  own  laws  neither  do  nor  can  oblige  abroad; 
and  if  any  be  offended  at  our  different  eeremonies  at  home^  he  must 
look  to  it^  we  are  not  concerned  in  any  thing  but  to  obey  our  supe- 
ijor,  and  quietly  to  render  a  reason  to  our  brethren. 

$  S.  2)  This  rule  does  not  hold  in  such  laws  which  are  the  speci- 
fication c^  the  divine  laws.  Thus  if  a  subject  of  England  should  be 
in  Spain,  and  there  see  his  daughter  dishonoured,  or  his  wife  consent 
to  her  shiune,  and  take  her  in  adultery ;  he  may  not  kill  her,  though 
in  Spain  it  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it.  The  reason  is,  because  she 
is  not  a  subjeet  of  Spain,  but  hath  an  habitual  relation  to  England, 
and  therefore  it  is  murder  if  it  be  done  by  an  English  subject.  Con- 
owning  all  his  own  subjects,  the  prince  of  the  country  and  the  legis- 
lative is  to  give  limits  to  the  indefinite  laws  of  God ;  and  the  reason 
is  that  which  S.  PauP  gives,  because  he  who  hath  '  the  rule  over 
them^  is  to  '  give  an  account'  of  their  souls.  Every  law  therefore  is 
to  acquit  or  condemn  her  own  subjects :  and  therefore  if  a  Spaniard 
does  dishonour  the  bed  of  an  English  subject  m  Spain^  it  is  lawful 
there  to  kill  him :  because  hn  own  prince's  law  condemns  him,  and 
gives  leave  to  the  injured  person  to  be  executioner.  All  these  par- 
ticulars rely  upon  the  same  reason. 

§  4.  8)  This  rule  does  not  hold,  when  though  the  subject  be 
abroad,  vet  the  action  does  relate  to  his  own  country.  Thus  it  is 
not  lawful  abroad  to  coin  or  counterfeit  the  money  of  his  country, 
to  rail  upon  his  prince,  to  prejudice  his  subjects,  to  violate  his 
honour,  to  disgrace  his  nation,  to  betray  the  secrets  and  discover 
the  counsels  of  his  prince.  Because  the  evil  done  out  of  the  terri- 
tory being  an  injury  to  them  within,  is  as  if  it  were  done  within. 
When  the  dispute  was  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  about 
their  confines,  and  the  parties  stood  at  a  little  distance,  disputing 
and  wrangling  about  the  breadth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  Timotheus 
shoots  an  arrow  and  kills  a  young  Theban  gentleman.  The  Thebans 
demand  that  Timotheus  be  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  as 
being  their  subject :  they  refuse  to  do  so,  but  deliver  Timotheus  to 
the  Thebans,  giving  this  reason — he  shot  the  arrow  within  the  Athe- 
nian limit,  but  it  did  the  mischief  within  the  territory  of  Thebes ; 
and  where  the  evil  is  done,  there  and  by  them  let  the  criminal  be 
punished.  Being  abroad  is  no  excuse  in  this  case.  If  a  subject 
shoots  an  arrow  into  his  own  country,  though  he  bent  his  bow 
iabroad,  at  home  he  shall  find  the  string. 

§  6.  4)  If  the  action  be  something  to  be  done  at  home,  the  8ul>- 
ject  abroad  is  bound  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  law.  When  Henry 
the  second  of  England  commanded  all  prelates  and  curates  to  reside 

»  [Heb.  xiu.  17.1 
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upon  thdr  dioceses  and  charges,  Thomas  Becket  of  Canterbarj  was 
bound  in  conscience,  though  he  was  in  France,  to  repair  to  his  pro- 
vince at  home.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  a  law  does  not  oblige  beyond 
the  proper  territory  unless  it  relate  to  the  good  or  evil  of  it.  For 
then  it  is  done  at  home  to  all  real  events  of  nature,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  of  law.  For  if  the  law  be  affirmative,  command* 
ing  something  to  be  done  at  home,  at  home  this  omission  is  a  sin : 
Qt^i  nanfacit  quodfacere  debet,  videtur  facere  advereus  ea,  quia  fum 
Jhcii,  saith  the  law";  the  omission  is  a  sin  there  where  the  action 
ought  to  have  been  done.  But  if  the  law  be  negative,  QuifacU 
quodfacere  non  debet,  non  videtur  facere  id  quodfacere  juseus  est, 
ne  that  does  what  he  is  forbidden  to  do  is  answerable  to  him  who 
hath  power  to  command  him  to  do  it 

§  6.  This  rule  thus  explicated  is  firm ;  and  is  to  be  extended  to 
exempt  or  privileged  places,  according  to  that  saving  of  the  lawyers. 
Locus  exemptus  habetur pro  extraneo,  'he  that  lives  in  an  exempt 
place,  hves  abroad.' 

§  7.  By  the  proportions  of  this  rule  it  is  easy  to  answer  concern- 
ing strangers,  whether  they  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  nation 
where  they  pass  or  traffic.  For  in  all  things  where  they  are  not 
obliged  by  their  own  prince,  they  are  by  the  stranger,  and  that 
upon  the  same  account ;  for  if  they  who  are  abroad  are  not  ordi- 
narily bound  by  the  laws  of  their  country  (except  in  the  cases 
limited)  it  is  because  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  their  prince 
goes  not  beyond  his  own  land ;  and  in  such  cases  the  place  is  more 
than  the  person :  but  therefore  it  must  go  so  far,  and  be  the  per- 
son what  he  will,  yet  in  the  territory  he  is  under  the  law  of  that 
prince.  He  is  made  so  by  that  place.  It  is  lex  terra,  the  law  of 
the  land  in  which  he  is:  and  in  the  peace  of  that  he  shall  have 
peace,  as  God  said  to  the  Jews^  concerning  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity. 


EXILE  IX. 

OBBDIXNCB  TO  LAWS  II  TO  BB  PAID  ACCORDING  TO  WHAT  IS  OOXKANDBDy 

NOT  AOCORDINa  TO  WHAT  IS  BEST. 

§  1.  When  Lacon  was  fighting  prosperously,  and  had  prevailed 
very  far  upon  his  enemies,  it  happened  that  a  retreat  was  sounded 

J'nst  as  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  smite  a  considerable  person ; 
le  turned  his  blow  aside  and  went  away,  giving  this  reason  to  him 

•  L.  <Qui  non  facit,'  ff  de  regulis  juris,  [digest,  lib.  1.  tit  17.  L  121.  ooL  1S64.] 

•  [Jer.  xziz.  7.] 
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lliiil  asked  him  wbj,  li  is  better  to  obey  than  to  kill  an  enemy.  Bui 
when  Crassus*  the  Roman  general  sent  to  Athens  to  an  engineer  a 
command  to  send  him  such  a  piece  of  timber  towards  the  making 
of  a  battery^  he  sent  him  one  which  he  supposed  was  better ;  but 
his  general  caused  him  to  be  scourged  for  his  diligence :  and  Tor- 
qnatus  ManUoa  ^  being  consul  commanded  his  son  not  to  fight  that 
iaj  with  the  enemy^  but  he  espying  a  great  advantage  fought  and 
b^t  him  and  won  a  ^orious  victory^  for  which  he  was  crowned  with 
a  triumphant  laurel^  but  for  his  disobedience  lost  his  head.  It  is 
not  good  to  be  wiser  than  the  laws ;  and  sometimes  we  understand 
not  the  secret  reason  of  the  prince's  command^  or  the  obedience  may 
be  better  than  a  good  tum^  or  a  better  counsel ;  which  is  very  often 
lill  taken^  unless  it  be  required.  Corrumpi  atque  dUsolm  officinm 
amne  imperanlis  raius  si  quis  ad  id  quod  Jhcere  jussus  est,  non  oh- 
seqnio  debito,  sed  camiho  non  desiderata  respondeat,  said  Grassus  in 
A.  Gellius^. 

§  2.  Thus  also  it  is  in  the  observation  of  the  divine  command- 
ments :  when  God  hath  declared  His  will,  and  limited  our  duty  to 
circumstances  and  p^iculars.  He  will  not  be  answered  by  doing  that 
which  we  suppose  is  better.  We  must  not  be  running  after  ser- 
mons when  we  should  be  labouring  to  provide  meat  for  our  family : 
for  besides  that  it  is  direct  disobedience  in  the  case  now  put,  there 
is  also  an  error  in  the  whole  affair ;  for  that  which  we  think  is  bet- 
ter than  the  commandment  is  not  better :  and  this  God  declared  in 
the  case  of  Saul,  '  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice'.'  No  work  is 
better  than  that  which  God  appoints. 

§  S.  This  is  to  be  understood  so  that  it  is  not  only  left  to  our 
liberty,  but  it  is  also  rewardable  for  the  subject  to  prevent  a  com- 
mandment, and  to  excel  the  measures  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of 
a  commandment,  when  to  do  so  we  know  will  be  accepted,  and  is 
to  the  pleasure  and  use  of  the  prince.  Thus  Astyages*  preferred 
Chiysantas  before  Hystaspes,  because  he  did  not  only  obey  as  Hys- 
taspes  did,  but  understood  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  when  he 
knew  what  would  please  him,  did  it  of  his  own  accord.  But  then 
this  is  upon  the  same  account ;  it  is  obedience,  only  it  is  early  and 
it  is  fonrard. 

§  4.  This  also  is  to  be  added,  that  if  the  choice  of  the  sul^ect 
differing  from  the  command  of  the  prince  be  very  prosperous  and 
of  great  benefit,  the  prince  does  commonly  esr  post  facto  allow  the 
deed ;  that  is,  he  does  not  punish  it.  P.  Crassus  Mutius  and  T.  Man- 
Uus  did  otherwise ;  but  they  were  severe  and  great  examples.  But 
when  it  is  not  punished,  it  is  not  because  it  does  not  deserve  it, 
but  because  it  is  pardoned :  for  if  it  should  miscarry,  it  would  not 
escape  vengeance :  and  therefore  though  the  prosperous  event  be 
loved,  yet  it  came  in  at  a  wrong  door,  and  the  msobedience  was 

w  Vide  A.  Gkllimn,  lib.  i.  [cap.  13.]  '  [ibid.]  •  [1  Sam.  xt.  22.) 

*  [Liv.,  lib.  TiiL  cap.  7.]  '  [Xen.  Cyrop.,  lib.  viiL  cap.  4.  |  11.] 
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criminal.  AcoTrrfrov  yiiv  tan  fwvov  ri  iTnriTTfiv,  hov\<ov  t6  irci- 
6€(r6ai,  '  masters  are  to  command,  but  the  province  of  servants  is  to 
obey/  saith  S.  Chrysostom. 

§  5.  This  rule  b  to  be  understood  according  to  the  intention,  not 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  for  if  the  intention  of  it  be  that 
which  is  better,  it  is  evident  that  is  to  be  done  which  is  better  in  the 
intention,  not  that  which  is  commanded  in  the  letter.  But  of  this 
in  the  chapter  of  interpretation  of  laws. 


CHAP.  11. 


OF  LAWS  PENAL  AND  TRIBUTARY. 


EULE  I. 

IT  IS  LAWFUL  FOR  OHBISTIAN  MAGISTRATES  TO  MAKE  PENAL  LAWS,  HOT 
ONLT  FEOUNIART  AND  OF  RESTRAINT,  BUT  OF  LOSS  OF  MEMBER  AUD  LIfB 
ITSELF. 

§  1.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  is  just ;  that  is,  that  must  be  done 
which  cannot  be  avoided :  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
in  punishing  the  transgressors  of  their  laws  of  peace,  and  order,  and 
interest,  is  infinitely  just*;  for  without  a  coercitive  power  there  can 
be  no  government,  and  without  government  there  can  be  no  commu- 
nities of  men ;  a  herd  of  wolves  is  quieter  and  more  at  one  than  so 
many  men,  unless  they  all  had  one  reason  in  them  or  have  one 
power  over  them.  Ancus  rex  primus  carcerem  in  Romano ^oro  adifi- 
eavit,  ad  terrorem  increscentis  atiddcia,  says  Livy**;  'king  Ancus 
seeing  impiety  grow  bold,  did  erect  a  prison  in  the  public  markets.' 
When  iniquity  was  like  to  grow  great,  then  that  was  CTOwn  neces- 
sary. And  it  is  observed  that  the  Macedonians  call  death  hivoi^^ 
from  the  Hebrew  word  dan,  which  signifies  a  judge,  as  intimating 
that  iudges  are  appointed  to  give  sentences  upon  criminals  in  life 
and  aeath.  And  therefore  God  takes  upon  Himself  the  title  of  a 
king  and  a  judge,  of  a  lord  and  governor^ ;  and  gives  to  kings  and 
judges  the  title  of  'godsV  &iid  to  bishops  and  priests  the  style  of 
'  angels  V 

*  Nemo  tibi  puUbit  turpe  quod  aliis      78.] 

ftiit  fructuotum.~PaterciiL,   UK  u.  in  <  [1  Cbron.  xrix.  12;  I  Tim.  yL  15.] 

princ.  [cap.  8.]  e  [p,.  ixxxiL  6.] 

*  riib.  i.  cap.  ZZ,^  '  [Rev.  u.  1,  8,  12,  18;  ul  1,  7,  14.] 
«  [Plat  de  audiend.  poet,  torn.  vi.  p. 
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§  2.  But  here  I  wiU  suppose  that  magistracy  is  an  ordinance  of 
God, having  so  many  plain  scriptores  for  it;  and  it  being  by  S.Paolf 
affirmed  that "  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain/'  and  that  they  who 
have  done  evil  ooght  to  fear;  and  of  himself  he  professed  that  'if 
he  had  done  aught  worthy  of  death  he  did  not  refuse  to  die^ ;'  and 
a  caution  given  by  S.  Peter',  that  Christians  should  take  care  that 
'they  do  not  suffier  as  malefactors:'  and  it  being  made  a  note  of 
heretics,  that  they  are  '  traitors,'  that  they  are  '  murmurers,'  that  thqr 
'despise  dominion,'  that  they  'speak  evil  of  dignities i;'  and  that  we 
are  commanded  to  '  pray  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority  V 
for  this  reason,  because  they  are  the  appointed  means  that  men 
should  live  a  peaceable  and  a  godly  life ;  for  piety,  and  peace,  and 
plenty  too  depend  upon  good  governments:  and  therefore  Apollo 
Pythius '  told  the  Lacedaemonian  embassadors  that  if  they  would  not 
call  home  Plistonax  their  king  from  banishment  and  restore  him  to 
his  right,  they  should  be  forced  to  till  their  ground  with  a  silver 
plough;  that  is,  they  should  have  scarcity  of  com  in  their  own 
cities,  and  be  forced  to  buy  their  grain  to  relieve  the  famine  of  their 
country:  for  so  the  event  did  expound  the  oracle;  they  grew  poor 
and  starved  Because  they  unjustly  suffered  their  king  to  live  in  exile. 
Add  to  these,  that  we  are  often  commanded  to  '  obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  us";'  to  'be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man";' 
that  'rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil  V  "id 
many  more  to  equal  purposes. 

§  3.  Neither  ought  the  precept  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  which 
Christ  so  often,  so  earnestly,  so  severely  presses,  evacuate  the  power 
of  princes.  For  the  precept  of  forgiving  offenders  does  not  hinder 
parents  from  correcting  their  offending  children,  nor  masters  from 
chastising  their  rebellious  servants,  nor  the  church  from  excommuni- 
cating them  that  walk  disorderly :  these  things  rely  upon  plain  scrip- 
tures, and  upon  necessity  and  experience;  and  they  do  evince  thus 
much  without  any  further  dispute,  that  some  punishment  may  stand 
with  the  precept  of  forgiveness;  or  at  least,  if  he  who  is  injured 
may  not  punish  without  breach  of  charity,  yet  some  one  else  may. 
And  if  it  be  permitted  to  the  power  of  man  to  punish  a  criminal 
without  breach  of  charity,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  must  be  with- 
out all  question;  and  that  such  a  power  can  consist  with  charity 
there  is  no  doubt,  when  we  remember  that  the  apostles  themselves 
and  the  primitive  churches  did  deliver  great  criminab  over  to  the 
power  of  Satan  to  be  '  buffeted,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  p.'  S.  Paul 
delivered  Elymas  to  blindness  S  and  S.  Peter  gave  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  to  a  corporal  death '. 

k  [1  Tim.  ii.  2.]  •  [Ro™.  xiiL  8.] 

»  [Thucyd.,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  16.1  P  [1  Cor.  y.  6.] 

-  tHeb.  XiiL  17.]  *  [Acts  xii^  11.] 

•  1 1  Pet  iL  18.]  '  [Act!  Y.  1-10.1 


9  [Rom.  xiiL  ^] 

*  AcUxxT.  11. J 

*  [1  Pet.  ir.  15.T 

*  [2  Pet.  xL  la  J 
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criminal.  AcoTrcfrov  iiiv  ion  fwvov  t6  iirtriTTCtv,  hov\<ov  t6  irci- 
$€<r6ai,  '  masters  are  to  command^  but  the  province  of  servants  is  to 
obey/  saith  S.  Chrysostom. 

§  5.  This  rule  is  to  be  uiiderstood  according  to  the  intention,  not 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  for  if  the  intention  of  it  be  that 
which  is  better,  it  is  evident  that  is  to  be  done  which  is  better  in  the 
intention,  not  that  which  is  commanded  in  the  letter.  But  of  this 
in  the  chapter  of  interpretation  of  laws. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  LAWS  PENAL  AND  TRIBUTARY. 


EULE  I. 

IT  IS  LAWFUL  FOR  OHEISTIAN  MAGISTRATES  TO  MAKE  PENAL  LAWS,  HOT 
ONLT  PEOUNIART  AKD  OF  RESTRAINT,  BUT  OF  LOSS  OF  MEMBER  AND  LUB 
ITSELF. 

§  1.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  is  just ;  that  is^  that  must  be  done 
which  cannot  be  avoided :  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
in  punishing  the  transgressors  of  their  laws  of  peace,  and  order,  and 
interest,  is  infinitely  just*;  for  without  a  coercitive  power  there  can 
be  no  government,  and  without  government  there  can  be  no  commu- 
nities of  men ;  a  herd  of  wolves  is  quieter  and  more  at  one  than  so 
many  men,  unless  they  all  had  one  reason  in  them  or  have  one 
power  over  them.  Ancus  rex  primus  carcerem  in  Romano ^oro  adifi- 
cavil,  ad  terrorem  increscentis  audiauna,  says  Livy**;  'king  Ancus 
seeing  impiety  grow  bold,  did  erect  a  prison  in  the  public  markets/ 
When  iniquity  was  like  to  grow  great,  then  that  was  CTOwn  neces- 
sary. And  it  is  observed  that  the  Macedonians  call  death  hivos^, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  dan,  which  signifies  a  judge,  as  intimating 
that  judges  are  appointed  to  give  sentences  upon  criminals  in  life 
and  aeath.  And  therefore  God  takes  upon  Himself  the  title  of  a 
king  and  a  judge,  of  a  lord  and  governor^ ;  and  gives  to  kings  and 
judges  the  title  of  'gods  V  ^^^  to  bishops  and  priests  the  style  of 
'angels'/ 

*  Nemo  sibi  puUbit  turpe  quod  aliis      78.] 

Aiit  fructuotum.~PAtercaL,   Ub.  ii.  in  *  [1  Cbron.  xzix.  12;  1  Tim.  vL  15.] 

princ.  [cap.  8.]  •  [Ps.  Ixxxii  6.] 

*  [lib.  i.  cap.  83.]  '  [Rev.  u.  1,  8,  12,  IS;  iii.  1,  7,  14.] 

*  [Plat  de  audiend.  poet,  torn.  vi.  p. 
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§  2.  But  here  I  will  suppose  that  magistracy  is  an  ordinance  of 
God^  having  so  many  plain  scriptures  for  it;  and  it  being  by S.PauU 
affirmed  that "  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain/'  and  that  they  who 
have  done  evil  ought  to  fear;  and  of  himself  he  professed  that  'if 
he  had  done  aught  worthy  of  death  he  did  not  refuse  to  die** ;'  and 
a  caution  given  by  S.  Peter '^  that  Christians  should  take  care  that 
'they  do  not  suffer  as  malefactors:'  and  it  being  made  a  note  of 
heretics,  that  they  are  '  traitors/  that  they  are  '  murmurers,'  that  they 
'despise  dominion/  that  they  'speak  evil  of  dignities  J/  and  that  we 
are  commanded  to  '  pray  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority  V 
for  this  reason,  because  they  are  the  appointed  means  that  men 
should  live  a  peaceable  and  a  godly  life ;  for  piety,  and  peace,  and 
plenty  too  depend  upon  good  governments:  and  therefore  Apollo 
rythius  ^  told  the  Lacedaemonian  embassadors  that  if  they  would  not 
call  home  Plistonax  their  king  from  banishment  and  restore  him  to 
his  right,  they  should  be  forced  to  till  their  ground  with  a  silver 
plough ;  that  is,  they  should  have  scarcity  of  com  in  their  own 
cities,  and  be  forced  to  buy  their  grain  to  relieve  the  famine  of  their 
countiy :  for  so  the  event  did  expound  the  oracle;  they  grew  poor 
and  starved  because  they  unjustly  suffered  their  king  to  live  in  exile. 
Add  to  these,  that  we  are  often  commanded  to  '  obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  us"/  to  *be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man";' 
that  'rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil  V  <uid 
many  more  to  equal  purposes. 

§  3.  Neither  ought  the  precept  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  which 
Christ  so  often,  so  earnestly,  so  severely  presses,  evacuate  the  power 
of  princes.  For  the  precept  of  forgiving  offenders  does  not  hinder 
parents  from  correcting  their  offending  children,  nor  masters  from 
chastising  their  rebellious  servants,  nor  the  church  from  excommuni- 
cating them  that  walk  disorderly :  these  things  rely  upon  plain  scrip- 
tures, and  upon  necessity  and  experience ;  and  they  do  evince  thus 
much  without  any  further  dispute,  that  some  punishment  may  stand 
with  the  precept  of  forgiveness;  or  at  least,  if  he  who  is  injured 
may  not  punish  without  breach  of  charity,  yet  some  one  else  may. 
And  if  it  be  permitted  to  the  power  of  man  to  punish  a  criminal 
without  breach  of  charity,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  must  be  with- 
out all  question;  and  that  such  a  power  can  consist  with  charity 
there  is  no  doubt,  when  we  remember  that  the  apostles  themselves 
and  the  primitive  churches  did  deliver  great  criminals  over  to  the 
power  of  Satan  to  be  '  buffeted,  even  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ^.*  S.  Paul 
delivered  Elymas  to  blindness  %  and  S.  Peter  gave  Ananias  and  Sap* 
phira  to  a  corporal  death '. 
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§  4.  But  the  great  case  of  conscience  is  this.  Although  all 
punishments  less  than  death  may  like  paternal  corrections  consist 
with  charity  (for  they  may  be  disciplines  and  emendations),  yet  in 
death  there  is  no  amendment ;  and  therefore  to  put  a  man  to  death 
flagrante  crimine,  before  he  hath  mortified  his  sin  or  made  amends 
for  it,  that  is,  before  it  is  pardoned,  and  consequently  to  send  him 
to  hell,  is  the  most  against  charity  in  the  world,  and  therefore  no 
man  hath  power  to  do  it :  for  God  never  gave  to  any  man  a  power 
to  dispense  justice  to  the  breach  of  charity;  and  that  dispensation 
which  sends  a  man  to  hell  is  not  for  edification  but  for  destruction. 

§  5.  To  this  I  answer, 

1)  That  it  is  true  that  whatsoever  is  against  charity  is  not  the 
effect  of  justice ;  for  both  of  them  are  but  imitations  and  transcripts 
of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  which  cannot  be  contrary  to 
each  other.  But  when  the  faults  and  disorders  of  mankind  have 
entangled  their  own  and  the  public  affairs,  they  may  make  that 
necessary  to  them  which  in  the  first  order  and  intention  of  things 
was  not  to  be  endured.  Thus  we  cut  off  a  leg  and  an  arm  to  save  the 
whole  body ;  and  the  public  magistrate,  who  is  appointed  to  defend 
every  man's  rights,  must  pull  an  honest  man's  house  to  the  ground 
to  save  a  town  or  a  street :  and  peace  is  so  dear,  so  good,  that  for 
the  confirming  and  perpetuity  of  it  he  may  commence  a  war  which 
were  otherwise  intolerable.  If  therefore  any  evil  comes  by  such 
ministries  of  justice,  they  who  introduced  the  necessity  must  thank 
themselves.  For  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  so,  though  it  be  but 
a  suppositive  and  introduced  necessity;  only  he  that  introduced  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil,  not  he  that  is  to  give  the  best  remedy  that 
he  hath. 

§  6.  2)  No  man  is  to  answer  for  an  accidental  efiTect  that  is  con- 
sequent to  his  duty.  In  omni  dispoaitione  attenditur  quod  principa- 
liter  agitur,  says  the  law*,  /.  'Si  quia  nee  eausami  ff.  Si  certum  joe- 
tatur.  I  am  to  look  to  what  is  principally  designed,  not  what  acci- 
dentally can  happen.  If  I  obey  God,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  offended. 
If  I  see  tliat  my  neighbour  will  envy  me  for  doing  good,  and  his  eye 
will  be  evil  because  I  am  good,  I  am  not  to  omit  the  good  for  fear 
his  soul  perish,  when  my  good  is  rather  apt  to  do  him  good  than 
evil :  he  is  to  answer  for  it,  not  I ;  for  nothing  that  I  do  makes  him 
evil,  he  makes  himself  so  by  his  own  choice.  There  are  many  men 
that  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  and  abuse  the  long- 
suffering  and  patience  of  God,  and  turn  that  into  occasions  of  sin 
which  God  meant  for  the  opportunities  and  endearments  of  repent- 
ance; but  if  God  should  leave  to  be  gracious  to  mankind  in  the 
same  method,  out  of  charity  and  compliance  with  the  interest  of  the 
souls  of  such  miserable  persons,  as  they  would  be  never  the  better, 
80  the  other  parts  of  mankind  would  be  infinitely  the  worse. 

•  [Digest,  lib.  xii.  tit  1.  L  4.J 
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§  7.  8)  It  is  true  that  charity  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian ;  but 
as  all  Christians  are  not  to  express  it  in  the  same  manner^  so  there 
are  some  expressions  of  charity  which  may  become  some  persons, 
and  yet  be  the  breach  of  another's  duty :  and  some  may  become  our 
wishes  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  act ;  and  because  that  is  all 
we  can  do,  it  is  all  we  are  obliged  to  do.  When  Vertagus  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  killing  the  brother  of  Aruntius  Priscus,  the  poor 
father  of  the  condemned  man  came  and  begged  for  the  life  of  his 
miserable  son ;  but  Priscus  out  of  the  love  of  his  murdered  brother 
begged  with  the  same  importunity  that  he  might  not  escape ;  and 
both  their  effects  were  the  effects  of  charity.  The  charity  of  a  pre- 
late and  a  minister  of  religion  is  another  thing  than  the  charity  of  a 
prince.  A  mother  signifies  her  love  one  way  and  a  father  another ; 
she  by  fondness  and  tender  usages,  he  by  severe  counsels  and  wise 
education ;  and  when  the  minister  of  religion  takes  care  concerning 
the  soul  of  the  poor  condemned  man,  the  prince  takes  care  that  he 
shall  do  no  more  mischief,  and  increase  his  sad  account  with  God. 
The  prince  and  the  prelate  are  both  of  them  curates  of  souls  and 
ministers  of  godliness;  but  the  prince  ministers  by  punishing  the 
evil  doer  and  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  the  prelate  by  exiiortation 
and  doctrine,  by  reproof  and  by  prayer,  by  sacraments  and  discipline, 
by  the  key  of  power  and  the  key  of  knowledge.  The  effect  of  this 
consideration  is  this;  that  the  magistrate  by  doing  justice  in  the 
present  case  does  not  do  against  charity,  because  he  does  minister  to 
charity  in  the  capacity  and  proper  obligation  of  a  magistrate,  when  he 
does  his  own  work ;  which  being  ordained  for  good  and  not  for  evil, 
the  office  is  then  most  charitable  and  most  proper  for  him,  when  he 
ministers  to  charity  in  his  own  way  that  God  hath  appointed  him. 
By  his  justice  he  ministers  to  the  pubhc  good,  and  that  is  his  office 
of  charity.     That  is  his  work ;  let  others  look  to  their  share. 

§  8.  4)  The  cutting  off  of  a  malefactor  is  some  charity  to  his  per- 
son, though  a  sad  one ;  for  besides  that  it  prevents  many  evils,  and 
forces  him  to  a  speedy  recollection,  and  a  summary  repentance,  and 
intense  acts  of  virtue,  by  doubling  his  necessity ;  it  does  also  cause 
him  to  make  amends  to  the  law ;  and  that  oftentimes  stands  him  in 
great  stead  before  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice : 

Paullam  supplicii  satis  est  patriS 

'God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  accept  of  a  small  punishment  for  a 
great  offence;'  and  His  anger  many  times  goes  not  beyond  a  tem- 
poral death  ^,  and  the  cutting  off  some  years  of  his  life. 

§  9.  5)  That  which  concerns  the  magistrate  is,  that  he  be  just, 
and  charitable  too.  Justice  of  itself  is  never  against  charity;  but 
some  actions  of  supposed  cliarity  may  be  against  justice.  Therefore 
the  magistrate  in  that  capacity  is  tied  to  no  cliarity  but  tlie  charity 
of  justice,  the  mercies  of  the  law ;  that  is,  that  he  abate  of  the  rigour 

«  [Ter.  Andr.  ▼.  8.  32.]  •  [c£  toL  ii.  p.  686,  and  iv.  670.1 
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as  much  as  he  can^  that  he  make  provisions  for  the  soul  of  the  crimi- 
nal such  as  are  fit  for  his  need ;  that  if  he  can  delay,  he  do  not  pre- 
cipitate  executions.  In  what  is  more,  the  supreme,  the  lawgiver  is 
to  take  care,  and  to  give  as  much  leave  to  the  ministers  of  justice  as 
can  consist  with  the  public  interest.  For  here  it  is  that  there  is  use 
of  that  proposition,  that  all  men  are  not  tied  to  all  the  exterior  kinds 
and  expressions  of  charity,  but  as  they  are  determined  accidentally. 
It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  judge  is  uncharitable  if  he  do  not 
preach  to  the  condemned  criminal ;  or  if  he  do  not  give  him  money 
after  sentence,  or  visit  him  in  prison,  or  go  to  pray  with  him  at  the 
block ;  these  are  not  the  portions  of  his  duty :  but  as  his  justice  re- 
quires him  to  condemn  him,  so  his  charity  exacts  of  him  as  judge 
nothing  but  the  mercies  of  the  law. 

§  10.  6)  That  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  not  against  any 
man's  duty,  or  any  precept  of  Christianity.  Now  that  some  sorts  of 
persons  should  be  put  to  death  is  so  necessary,  that  if  it  were  not 
done  it  would  be  certainly  directly  and  immediately  a  very  great 
uncharitableness ;  and  the  magistrate  should  even  in  this  instance  be 
more  uncharitable  than  he  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  putting  the 
criminal  to  death.  For  a  highway  thief  and  murderer,  if  he  be  per- 
mitted, does  cut  off  many  persons  who  little  think  of  death ;  and  such 
as  are  innocent  as  to  the  commonwealth  are  yet  very  guilty  before 
Ood :  for  whose  souls  and  the  space  of  whose  repentance  there  is  but 
very  ill  provision  made,  if  they  may  live  who  shall  send  many  souls 
to  hell,  by  murdering  such  persons  who  did  not  watch  and  stand  in 
readiness  against  the  sad  day  of  their  sudden  arrest.  If  all  such  per- 
sons were  to  be  free  from  afflictive  punishments,  the  commonwealtli 
would  be  no  society  of  peace,  but  a  direct  state  of  war,  a  state  most 
contraiv  to  governments ;  but  if  there  were  any  other  less  than  death, 
the  galleys  and  the  mines  and  the  prisons  would  be  nothing  but  nur- 
series of  villains,  which  by  their  numbers  would  grow  as  dangerous  as 
a  herd  of  wolves  and  lions :  and  if  ever  they  should  break  into  a  war, 
like  Spartacus  and  his  rabble,  who  knows  how  many  souls  should  be 
sent  to  hell  for  want  of  time  to  finish  their  repentance  ? 

§11.7)  If  the  condemned  criminal  had  never  any  time  to  repent, 
if  he  had  never  thrown  away  any  opportunities  of  salvation,  he  had 
never  come  to  that  pass ;  and  if  he  have,  who  is  bound  to  give  him 
as  much  as  he  will  need  ?  And  if  it  be  unlawful  for  a  magistrate  to 
put  a  criminal  to  death  that  hath  not  sufficiently  repented,  then  no 
villain  shall  ever  die  by  the  public  hand  of  justice ;  and  the  worse 
the  man  is,  the  longer  he  shall  live,  and  the  better  he  shall  escape : 
for  in  this  case,  if  he  resolves  privately  that  he  never  will  repent,  he 
hath  blunted  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  weakened  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice for  ever  that  she  shall  never  strike. 

§  12.  8)  God  hath  given  a  commission  to  magistrates  which  they 
must  not  prevaricate :  if  therefore  a  criminal  fsJls  under  the  rods 
and  axes  of  the  consuls,  who  are  Ood's  ministers  for  good  to  them 
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that  do  weO^  and  for  evil  to  them  that  do  evil ;  it  is  not  the  magis- 
trate who  is  to  be  blamed^  but  the  hand  of  God  that  is  to  be  revered^ 
who  by  this  hand  cuts  him  off,  and  it  may  be  therefore  thus  cuts  him 
off  because  He  will  give  him  no  longer  time.  However  the  magis- 
trate is  to  look  to  his  rule,  not  to  rare  and  accidentfd  events ;  which 
are  only  in  the  power  of  the  divine  providence  and  in  the  will  of  the 
man  to  prevent. 

§  13.  9)  No  man  can  say  that  a  condemned  criminal  that  makes 
the  best  use  of  his  time  after  sentence,  or  after  his  just  fears  of  it,  or 
after  the  apprehension  of  the  probabilities  of  it,  shall  certainly  be 
damned  for  want  of  more  time.  For  as  no  man  knows  just  how 
much  time  is  necessary ;  so  neither  can  he  tell  how  deep  the  repent- 
ance of  the  man  is,  nor  yet  how  soon  God  will  return  to  mercy. 
Therefore  upon  so  great  uncertainties,  and  the  presumption  and  con- 
^fidences  relying  upon  such  a  secret,  to  omit  a  certain  auty  is  no  way 
allowable.  It  is  true  there  are  amongst  some  wise  and  pious  per- 
sons sreat  fears  in  this  case ;  but  fear  is  very  good  when  it  is  made 
use  01  to  good  purposes,  to  obstruct  the  course  of  sin,  but  not  the 
course  of  justice.  And  some  men  fear  in  other  cases  very  bad; 
which  yet  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of  to  preserve  the  lives  of  mur- 
derers. Some  fear  that  all  papists  shall  be  damned,  and  some  say 
that  all  protestants  are  in  as  bad  condition ;  and  yet  he  that  thinks 
so  would  suppose  the  case  too  far  extended  if  it  might  not  be  con- 
sistent with  charity  to  put  (for  example's  sake)  the  gunpowder  trai- 
tors to  death  till  they  had  changed  their  religion.  Whatsoever  we 
fear,  we  are  to  give  our  brethren  warning  of  it  while  it  is  time  for 
them  to  consider ;  but  these  doubtful  disputes  must  not  be  used  as 
artifices  to  evacuate  the  purposes  and  defensatives  of  laws.  And 
since  the  magistrates  cannot  know  what  the  sentence  of  God  con- 
cerning such  persons  shall  be,  they  may  hope  well  as  readily  as  ill, 
and  then  there  is  no  pretence  to  arrest  the  sentence  beyond  the  pru- 
dent and  charitable  periods  of  the  law. 

§  14.  10)  No  change  in  government,  no  alteration  of  laws,  no 
public  sentences  are  to  be  made  or  altered  upon  the  account  of  any 
secret  counsel  of  God ;  but  they  are  to  proceed  to  issue  upon  the 
account  of  rules,  and  measures  of  choice,  and  upon  that  which  is 
visible  or  proved,  that  which  is  seen  and  heard,  that  which  God  com- 
mands and  public  necessities  require ;  for  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
rule,  no  orderly  proceedings,  no  use  of  wise  discourses,  but  chance 
and  fear  and  irregular  contingencies  must  overrule  all  things. 

§  15.  11)  The  magistrate  gives  sentence  against  criminals  for 
single  acts,  not  for  vicious  habits:  for  concerning  these  he  hath 
nothing  to  do,  and  if  the  criminal  perish  for  these,  it  is  only  charge- 
able upon  his  own  account.  But  if  by  the  hand  of  justice  he  ^es 
for  a  single  act ;  the  shorter  time  that  is  usually  allowed  to  those 
that  are  appointed  to  die  may  be  so  suf&cient  that  if  the  criminal 
make  full  use  of  it,  his  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  that  the  objection 
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can  prevail :  for  if  there  be  nothing  else  to  hinder  him,  it  may  be 
very  well ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  else,  that  he  and  not  the  magis- 
trate was  first  to  have  considered ;  for  himself  knew  of  it,  the  magis- 
trate did  not. 

§  16. 12)  Every  man  that  lives  under  government  knows  the  con- 
ditions of  it,  those  public  laws  and  the  manners  of  execution ;  and 
that  he  who  is  surprised  in  his  sin  by  the  magistrate,  shall  be  cut 
off  like  him  who  by  a  sudden  sickness  falls  into  the  hands  of  God. 
It  is  a  sudden  death  which  every  man  ought  to  have  provided  for ; 
only  in  this  case  it  is  more  certain  and  to  be  expected :  and  he  that 
knows  this  to  be  his  condition,  if  he  will  despise  the  danger  when 
he  falls  into  it,  cannot  complain  of  the  justice  of  the  law,  but  of 
his  own  folly  which  neglected  life,  and  chose  death  and  swift  de- 
struction*. 

§  17.  Though  from  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  pre- 
tence of  charity  cannot  evacuate  that  justice  which  hath  given  com- 
mission to  all  lawful  magistrates,  and  warrant  to  all  capital  sentences, 
and  authority  to  all  just  wars,  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
many  will  be  killed  that  are  not  very  well  prepared :  yet  this  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishments  must  not  be  reduced  to  act  in 
trifling  instances ;  for  the  loss  of  a  few  shillings  or  for  every  disobe- 
dience to  command  it  must  not  be  done,  but  in  the  great  and  un- 
avoidable necessities  of  the  commonwealth.  For  every  magistrate  is 
also  a  man ;  and  as  he  must  not  neglect  the  care  and  provisions  of 
that,  so  neither  the  kindnesses  and  compassion  of  this.  Nothing 
can  make  recompence  for  the  life  of  a  man,  but  the  life  of  a  better, 
or  the  lives  of  many,  or  a  great  good  of  the  whole  community.  But 
when  any  of  these  is  at  stake,  it  is  fit  the  innocent  be  secured  by  the 
condemnation  of  the  criminal.  And  this  was  excellently  disputed 
by  Cicero  °  in  his  argument  against  Calenus  upon  this  very  question. 
Hoc  interest  inter  meam  sententiam  et  ttcam :  ego  nolo  quenquam  d- 
vem  committere  ut  morte  multandus  sit ;  tu  etiatnsi  commiserit,  con- 
servandum  putas.  In  corpore  si  quid  ejusmodi  est  quod  reliquo  cor* 
porirnoceat,  uri  secarique patimur,  ut  membrorum  aliquod potius  qunm 
iotum  corpus  intereat :  sic  in  reipublicce  corpore,  ut  iotum  salvum  sit, 
iicquid  est  pestiferum  amputetur.  Dura  vox:  multo  ilia  durior, 
ilvi  sint  improbiy  deleantur  innocentes,  kon-esti,  boni,  tota  respub' 
lica.  Cicero  would  have  no  citizen  deserve  to  die;  but  Calenus 
would  have  none  die  though  he  did  deserve  it.  But  Cicero. thought 
it  reason  that  'as  in  the  body  natural  we  cut  off  an  arm  to  save  the 
whole,  so  in  the  body  politic  we  do  the  same,  that  nothing  remain 
alive  that  will  make  the  other  die.  It  is  a  hard  sentence,  it  is  true ; 
but  this  is  a  harder.  Let  the  wicked  be  safe ;  and  let  the  innocent, 
the  good,  the  just  men,  the  whole  commonwealth  be  destroyed.' 

'  See  the  '  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance/  chap.  t.  sect  5.  [vol  vii.  p.  193.] 

"  Philippic,  riii.  [cap.  6.] 
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§  18.  This  we  see  is  natural  reason,  but  it  is  more  than  so;  it  is 
also  a  natural  law,  expressed  and  established  by  God  himself.  "  He 
that  sheddeth  man's  blood,  (in  man,  or)  by  man^,  shall  his  blood  be 
shed*:"  which  words  are  further  explicated  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast.  Qui  effuderit  aanguinem  haminU  cum  te^tiims,  juxta  senten* 
tiarn^  judicum  sanguU  ejus  fundetur ;  'he  that  sheds  the  blood  of 
man  with  witnesses,  his  blood  shall  be  shed  by  the  sentence  of  the 
judge/     For  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  prince  or  judge 


justi 


Vim  terroris  hsbet,  procul  an  prope,  pnesto  vel  abteni : 
Semper  terribilis,  semper  metuends,  suoque 
Plena  vigore  manet,  nullique  impune  premenda 
Creditur,  et  semper  cunctis,  et  ubique  timetur. 

said  Gnnthenis'  with  greater  truth  than  elegance :  'he  hath  the  force 
of  a  just  terror  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  persons.'  And  in 
pursuance  of  this  law  all  communities  of  men  have  comported  them- 
selves, as  knowing  themselves  but  ministers  of  the  divine  sentence ; 
and  that  which  is  the  voice  of  all  the  world  is  the  voice  of  nature 
and  the  voice  of  God.  The  sum  of  these  things  I  give  in  the  words 
of  S.  Austin:  Non  ipse  oecidit  qui  ministerium  debet  jubenti,  sicut 
adminiculum  gladius  est  utenti,  Ideo  nequaquum  contra  hoc  pra^ 
ceptum  fecerunty  quo  dictum  est,  Non  occides,  qui  Deo  auctort  bella 
gesserunt^  aut  personam  gerentes  publica  potestatis,  secundum  ejus 
leges,  hoc  est,  justissima  rationis  imperium,  sceleratos  morte  punive^ 
runt:  'they  who  make  just  wars,  and  those  public  persons  who 
according  to  the  laws  put  malefactors  to  death,  do  not  break  the 
commandment  which  says.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  For  as  the  sword  is 
not  guilty  of  murder  which  is  the  instrument  of  just  executions,  so 
neither  is  the  man  that  is  the  minister  of  the  judge,  nor  the  judge 
who  is  the  minister  of  God/  Q>eov  hiiiKovos,  Mikos  €ls  6pyriv, 
'  God's  minister  of  revenge  and  anger :'  and  by  fear  to  restrain  the 
malice  of  evil  men,  and  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  good,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  .authority  and  the  end  of  laws.  So  Isidore*,  Facta  sunt  leges 
iU  eanim  metu  humana  coerceatur  audacia,  tutaque  sit  inter  improbos 
innocentia,  et  in  ipsis  improbis  formidato  supplicio  refrtmetur  nocendi 
faeultas.  Fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  fear  is  the  extinc- 
tion and  remedy  of  folly ;  and  therefore  the  laws  take  care  by  the 
greatest  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  to  prevent  or  suppress  the  greatest 
wickedness. 

*  CD*TK3]  rer.  German.  Justi  Reuberi,  foL  Hanor. 

■  [Gen  ix.  6  ]  1619.] 

y  ['per* testes  ex  sententia,'— Walton.  ,  "  f  »^-  iv.  etymol.,  c.  20.  [tom.  HI  p. 

bibL  pilyglott..  tom.  i.  p.  35.]  198]  «*  habetur.  dist.  4.  can.  'Facta 

«  [Ligurinus,  sive  de  reb.  gest  Fride-  •«»♦  l*^^-    [Gratian.  decret,  dist.  it. 

rici  1.,  lib.  ▼.  p.  347.  lin,  bb,  inter  scriptor.  cap-  1«  co*-  ^  1- J 
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EXJLB  n. 

TENAL  LAVS  DO  SOHZTDCES  OBXJOE  THE  OUILTT  PES80N  TO  THE  8T7FFEBnfG 
THE  PUKI8H1CEKT,  E7EN  BEPOBE  THE  SENTENCE  JLSD  DEOLABATION  OP  THE 
JUDGE. 

§  1.  That  this  is  true  concerning  divine  laws  is  without  perad- 
venture :  not  only  because  the  power  of  God  is  supreme^  mere^  ab- 
solute^ and  eternal^  and  consequently  can  oblige  to  what^  and  by 
what  measure^  and  in  what  manner^  and  to  what  purposes  He  please ; 
but  also  because  we  see  it  actually  done  in  the  laws  and  constitutions 
both  mosaical  and  evangelical. 

§  2.  He  that  strake  out  an  eye  or  tooth  from  a  servant  was  bound 
to  give  him  his  liberty^ :  that  is^  as  his  servant  was  a  loser,  so  must 
he  that  caused  it ;  the  man  lost  his  tooth,  and  the  master  lost  the 
man ;  he  gains  his  liberty  that  lost  an  eye.  Now  that  this  was  to 
be  done  by  the  master  himself  without  compulsion  from  the  judge,  is 
therefore  more  than  probable,  because  God  who  intended  remedy  to 
the  injured  servant  had  not  provided  it  if  He  left  the  matter  to  the 
judge,  to  whom  the  servant  could  have  no  recourse  without  his  master 

E lease ;  and  if  he  give  him  leave  to  go,  it  is  all  one  as  doing  of  it 
imself,  for  he  that  gives  leave  that  himself  be  compellea,  first 
chooses  the  thing,  and  calls  in  aid  from  abroad  to  secure  the  thing 
at  home.  But  therefore  God  bound  the  conscience  of  the  man,  tying 
him  under  pain  of  His  own  displeasure  that  the  remedy  be  given, 
and  the  penalty  suffered  and  paid  under  the  proper  sentence  of  the 
obliged  criminal. 

§  3.  To  the  same  purpose  was  that  law  made  for  him  that  lies 
with  a  woman  in  the  days  of  her  separation,  '  he  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  evening.'  Now  that  this  was  not  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
judge,  but  that  the  guilty  person  should  himself  be  the  executioner 
of  the  penalty,  is  therefore  certain,  because  by  another  law  concerning 
the  same  legal  uncleanness  it  was  decreed  that  the  fact  shall  be 
capital,  that  is,  if  it  come  before  the  judge :  of  which  I  have  already 
given  account®. 

§  4.  Thus  also  God  imposed  upon  him  that  eat  of  the  holy  things 
unwittingly  the  harden  of  paying  the  Uke,  and  a  fifth  part  besides 
for  punishment  of  his  negligence  and  want  of  caution^.  This  him- 
self was  to  bring,  together  with  the  price  of  redemption  or  expiation. 
Now  this  being  done  against  his  will,  might  also  be  done  without 
the  observation  of  any  other ;  and  yet  upon  discovery  he  was  thus  to 
act  his  own  amends  and  penalty. 

§  5.  And  indeed  the  very  expense  of  sacrifices,  to  the  bringing  of 

k  [Exod.  xzL  25,  26.]  «  Lib.  ii.  chap.  2.  rule  8.  [§  8.  vol.  ix.  p.  864.] 

*  [Lev.  xxii.  14.] 
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which  the  criminals  were  sentenced  by  the  law,  is  sufficient  demon- 
stration of  this  enquiry ;  for  it  was  no  small  burden  to  them,  and 
diminution  of  their  estates,  to  take  long  journeys,  and  bring  fat 
beasts  and  bum  them  to  the  Lord ;  but  to  this  they  themselves  were 
tied,  without  injunction  from  the  priest  or  sentence  from  the  judge. 
And  this  appears,  because  they  were  tied  to  a  distinct  punishment  if 
the  matter  fell  into  the  judge's  hand :  they  were  in  case  of  theft  to 
restore  four-fold.  But  if  they  had  sinned  in  this  instance  or  in  any 
other  that  men  commit,  they  were  bound  to  come  and  confess  it,  and 
'shall  recompense  the  trespass  with  the  principal  thereof  <','  and  add  a 
fifth  part  to  him  against  whom  they  have  trespassed.  This  the  Jews 
call  eonfessionem  stiper  peccalo  singulari ',  a  special  confession  of  a 
mn ;  to  which  because  the  sinner  was  sentenced  by  the  law,  and  had 
a  lighter  amends  appointed  him  if  he  did  it  voluntarily,  but  a  much 
heavier  if  he  came  before  the  criminal  judge,  it  follows  plainly  that 
God  tied  these  delinquents  to  a  voluntary  or  spontaneous  susception 
of  their  punishment.  It  was  indeed  an  alleviation  of  their  punish- 
ment; for  the  criminal  was  bound  to  confess  (say  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors') and  say  when  the  beast  goes  to  sacrifice,  thinking  as  if  he 
were  going  as  the  beast  is,  0  JDo?nine,  ego  rem  sum  mortis,  ego  com- 
meruissem  lapidari  propter  hoc  peccatiim,  vel  strangulari  propter  hane 
pravaricationem,  vel  comburi  propter  hoc  crimen,  *0  Lord,  I  am 
guilty  of  death,  I  have  deserved  to  be  stoned,  or  strangled,  or  burnt 
alive  for  this  crime,'  according  as  the  sin  was :  but  his  being  the 
executioner  of  the  divine  sentence  in  the  lesser  instance  did  prevent 
the  more  severe  and  intolerable  condemnation. 

§  6.  For  indeed  such  is  the  mercy  and  dispensation  of  God; 
God's  law  decrees  evil  to  him  that  does  evil :  if  we  become  execu- 
tioners of  the  law  of  God  and  of  His  angry  sentence,  we  prevent  the 
greater  anger  of  God;  according  to  that  of  S.  Paul^,  'judge  your- 
selves, brethren,  that  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord.'  If  we  humble 
ourselves,  God  will  exalt  us ;  if  we  smite.  He  will  spare ;  if  we  re- 
pent. He  will  repent :  but  therefore  in  these  cases  between  God  and 
us  it  is  BO  far  from  being  a  grievance,  that  we  become  executioners 
of  the  sentence  decreed  by  law  against  us,  that  though  it  be  an  act 
of  justice  in  God  to  oblige  us  to  it,  yet  it  is  also  a  very  great  mercy. 
For  as  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  spontaneous  susception  of  the  punish- 
ment did  prevent  the  heavier  hand  of  the  judge  from  falling  on  him, 
so  in  the  evangelical  law  it  prevents  the  intolerable  hand  of  God.  So 
that  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God  it  is  an  action  of  repentance ;  and 
repentance  being  a  penal  or  punitive  duty,  he  that  was  tied  to  bring 
in  his  own  oblation,  to  make  his  own  amends,  to  confess  willingly 
his  sin,  was  in  efiect  tied  to  nothing  but  to  a  voluntary  repentance. 

§  7.  And  thus  it  is  also  in  some  proportion  in  human  laws.     For 

*  [Num.  T.  6 — 8.]  '  [cf*   Ugolin.  thesaur.   antiq.   sacr., 

'  nm*o  rttr  W  mt^i.  tom.  x.  p.  678.] 

-im^  n^  ^¥  ^^  V  b  [1  Cor.  xi.  31.] 
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by  these  premisses  thus  much  is  gained,  that  to  oblige  the  criminal 
to  a  spontaneous  suffering  of  the  punishment  appointed  by  the  laws 
of  a  just  superior  is  not  naturally  unjust,  and  it  is  not  always  in- 
tolerable, and  it  may  be  very  reasonable,  and  it  may  be  a  design  of 
mercy,  or  at  least  a  very  apt  ministry  of  justice :  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  against  it,  but  that  upon  just  account, 
and  in  just  measures,  and  for  great  reason,  and  by  the  proportions  of 
equity  it  may  be  done  in  human  laws.     For, 

§  8.  1)  Whatsoever  is  not  against  the  law  of  nature,  nor  the  law 
of  God,  may  be  done  or  enjoined  to  be  done  by  the  laws  of  man ; 
for  the  power  of  magistrates  is  the  next  great  thing  to  God  and 
nature.  Now  concerning  this  we  have  security  not  only  from  the 
foregoing  instances,  but  from  the  law  of  Christ  concerning  divorce 
upon  the  instance  of  adultery :  the  offending  party  loses  his  or  her 
right  respectively  over  the  body  of  the  other,  and  cannot  lawfully 
demand  conjugal  rights.  The  injurious  person  may  beg  for  pardon 
and  restitution,  but  is  unjust  if  he  require  any  thing  as  duty.  The 
woman  loses  her  rights  of  society,  and  the  man  of  superiority,  in 
case  they  be  adulterous ;  and  if  they  do  not  quit  their  former  rights, 
and  sit  down  under  their  own  burden,  and  minister  the  sentence  of 
God  by  their  own  hands,  they  sin  anew :  every  such  demand  or  act 
of  dominion  is  iniquity  and  injustice,  it  is  an  act  of  an  incompetent 
power,  and  therefore,  under  pain  of  a  new  sin,  they  must  not  act 
under  it. 

§  9.  2)  A  man  can  inflict  punishment  upon  himself.  Thus  Zaccheus 
in  expiation  of  his  sins  offered  half  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  resti- 
tution  four-fold ;  which  was  more  than  he  did  need ;  for  if  his  con- 
fession and  restitution  were  spontaneous,  he  was  tied  only  to  the 
principal,  and  the  superaddition  of  a  fifth  part,  as  appears  above. 
But  he  chose  the  punishment,  even  so  much  as  the  judge  himself 
could  have  inflicted.  Thus  we  read  of  a  bishop*  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  church  who,  qum  semel  tactu  fxmineo  sorduerat,  'be- 
cause he  had  once  fallen  into  uncleanness,'  shut  himself  up  in  a 
voluntary  prison  for  nine  years  together :  and  many  we  read  of  who 
out  of  the  spirit  of  penance  lived  lives  of  great  austerity,  using  rude- 
ness to  their  bodies ;  by  the  pain  of  their  bodies  to  expiate  the  sin 
of  their  souls.  Now  whatsoever  any  man  hath  power  to  do  to  him- 
self, that  the  law  hath  power  to  command  him;  supposing  a  reason 
or  a  necessity  in  the  law  proportion  ably  great  to  the  injunction,  and 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  suffering.  It  is  true  a  man 
may  do  it  to  himself  to  please  his  humour,  or  for  vain-glory,  or  out 
of  melancholy.  I  do  not  say  he  does  well  in  so  doing;  but  that  he 
hath  power  to  do  it,  witliout  doing  injury  to  any  one :  and  if  he  does 
it  to  himself  without  cause,  or  without  sufficient  cause,  he  does  no 
man  wrong ;  he  does  no  more  than  he  hath  power  to  do,  always  pro- 

*  [Potamiua,  bishop  of  Brag*,  but  the      — Concil  Tolet  x.  A.D.  056.  Harduin., 
period  of  his  retirement  was  nine  months,      torn.  iiL  col.  983.] 
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vided  he  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  sixth  commandment.  Now 
although  the  law  pretends  not  to  this  power  of  doing  it  without  rea- 
son, because  all  the  power  of  the  law  is  €v  r(p  irpos  rl,  'in  relation' 
to  others,  in  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  and  public  and 
private  charities ;  yet  the  same  authority  which  any  man  hath  over 
himself  in  order  to  private  ends,  the  law  hath  over  him  in  order  to 
the  public ;  because  he  is  a  part  of  the  public,  and  his  own  power 
over  himself  is  in  the  public,  as  every  particular  is  in  the  universal. 
Nay  the  law  hath  a  greater  power  than  the  man,  for  a  man  hath  not 
power  over  his  own  life,  which  the  law  hath;  so  that  whatever  a 
man  alone  can  do,  that  the  law  can  command  him  to  do  :  (except  it 
be  in  such  things  which  are  wholly  by  God  left  in  a  man's  power, 
and  are  subjected  to  no  laws  of  man,  and  commanded  by  no  law  of 
God ;  as  in  the  matter  of  single  life,  and  other  counsels  evangelical :) 
the  same  things  (I  say)  though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  If  there- 
fore the  man  can  upon  himself  inflict  an  evil  which  he  hath  deserved, 
the  law  can  compel  him,  that  is,  she  hath  competent  authority  to  do 
it ;  and  then  he  is  bound  in  conscience. 

§  10.  3)  In  matters  favourable,  and  yet  of  great  interest,  we  find 
that  there  are  many  events  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  without  the 
sentence  of  a  judge.    Thus  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  suflBcient 
ordinarily  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance  without  a  solemn  decree  of 
court ;  and  if  we  consider  the  reason  of  this,  it  will  be  of  equal  force 
in  the  present  enquiry.     For  when  matters  are  notorious,  and  the 
people  willing,  and  it  is  every  man's  case,  and  there  is  a  great  neces- 
sity,  and  public  utihty,  it  is  sufficient  when  the  rule  is  set;  every 
roan  knows  his  part,  and  his  way,  and  judges  are  not  necessary.   But 
when  men  are  to  blame,  and  there  are  intrigues  in  causes,  and  men 
will  snatch  at  what  is  none  of  their  own,  and  they  will  not  under- 
stand their  duty,  nor  judge  righteous  judgments  h\  things  concern- 
ing themselves  and  their  neighbours ;  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
judges  and  advocates  and  all  the  inferior  ministers  of  laws,  that 
where  the  law  is  intricate,  and  men  cannot  judge  and  discern  aright, 
or  when  they  are  interested  and  will  not,  the  law  may  be  interpreted, 
and  their  duty  explained,  and  every  man  righted  that  otherwise 
would  be  wronged.     The  sentence  of  the  judge  is  but  accidentally 
necessary :  for  the  law  saying  that  the  eldest  son  is  heir  to  an  in- 
testate father,  the  case  is  plain,  and  who  is  the  eldest  son  is  noto- 
rious, and  he  is  willing  enough  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance ;  and 
therefore  besides  the  law  in  this  case  there  needs  no  sentence  of  the 
judge.    Now  the  law  is  as  plain  in  the  condemnation  of  some  crimes, 
and  the  assignation  of  some  punishments.    But  because  men  are  not 
willing  to  enter  into  punishment,  and  they  are  not  tied  publicly  to 
accuse  themselves,  therefore  there  are  judges  to  give  sentence,  and 
executioners  appointed.    And  this  is  well  enough  in  some  cases :  but 
because  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  th6  laws 
be  obeyed  in  private  as  well  as  in  publici  and  yet  without  penalties  a 
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law  is  but  a  dead  hand  and  a  broken  cord ;  the  law  annexes  punish- 
ments^ but  is  forced  to  trust  the  sinning  hand  to  be  the  smiter^  be- 
cause the  private  action  cannot  be  publicly  punished^  because  not 
brought  before  the  judge. 

§11.4)  Besides  this,  there  are  some  actions  of  so  evil  effect  as  to 
the  public,  that  for  detestation^s  sake  they  are  to  be  condemned  as 
soon  as  done,  hated  as  soon  as  named,  strangled  as  soon  as  bom ; 
and  when  by  such  a  sentence  the  act  is  represented  so  foul,  the  man 
stands  more  ready  for  repentance^  and  himself  is  made  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  like  a  plain  case  in  which  any  man  may  be  allowed  to 
be  a  judge :  for  modest/s  sake  and  for  humanity  every  man  will  con- 
demn some  sins,  even  though  themselves  be  the  guilty  persons.  How- 
ever the  law  takes  the  wisest  course  to  give  an  universal  sentence, 
that  as  the  man  is  oifTOKarriyopos,  so  he  may  be  ovTOKariKpiTos, 
'  self-accused,'  and  '  self-condemned  /  and  not  to  expect  the  contin- 
gent discovery,  and  the  long  deferred  solemnities  of  law.  "  Some 
sins  go  before  unto  judgment,'*  says  the  apostle*',  "  and  some  follow 
after :"  that  is,  some  are  condemned  ipso  Jure  by  the  law,  and  the 
man  does  ipso  facto  incur  the  penalty ;  others  stay  for  the  sentence 
of  the  judge. 

§  12.  5)  In  the  court  of  conscience  every  man  is  his  own  accuser, 
and  his  own  executioner ;  and  every  penitent  man  is  a  judge  upon 
himself:  God  trusts  man  with  the  infliction  of  punishments  and 
hard  sentences  upon  himself  for  sin;  only  if  man  fails,  God  wiU 
judge  him  to  worse  purposes;  and  so  does  the  law.  And  as  the 
impenitent  people  favour  themselves  to  their  own  harm,  for  they  sin 
against  God. even  in  their  very  forbearing  to  punish  and  to  kill  the 
sin;  so  do  the  impenitent  disobey  the  law  by  not  being  their  own 
executioners  of  wrath :  but  in  both  cases  the  conscience  is  obliged. 

The  thing  therefore  is  just,  and  reasonable,  and  useful. 

§  13.  Now  for  the  reducing  of  this  to  practice,  and  stating  the 
cases  of  conscience  for  the  subject,  as  I  have  already  done  for  the 
lawgiver,  I  am  to  shew, 

1)  In  what  cases  the  conscience  of  the  subjects  c-an  be  bound  to 
inflict  penalties  upon  themselves  without  the  sentence  of  the  judge. 

2)  By  what  signs  we  shall  know  when  the  law  does  intend  so  to 
bind;  tnat  is,  when  the  sentence  is  given  by  the  law,  so  that  the 
sinner  is  ipso  facto  liable  to  punishment,  and  must  voluntarily  un- 
dergo it. 


IN  WHAT  CASES  THE  CEIMINAL  IS  TO  BE  HIS  OWN  EXECUTIONEB. 

§  14.  1)  When  to  the  execution  of  the  punishment  appointed  by 
the  law  there  is  no  action  required  on  the  part  of  the  guilty  person, 

k  [1  Tim.  V.  24.] 
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the  conscience  is  bound  to  submit  to  that  sentence,  and  by  a  volun- 
tary or  willing  submission  verify  the  sentence ;  such  as  are  excommu- 
nication, suspension,  irregularity  and  the  like.  Thus  if  irregularity 
be  ip90  facto  incurred,  the  offending  person  is  bound  in  conscience 
not  to  accept  a  benefice  or  execute  an  office  to  which  by  that  censure 
he  is  made  unhabile  and  unapt.  If  a  law  be  made  that  whoever  is  a 
common  swearer  shall  be  ipso  facto  infamous,  he  that  is  guilty  is 
bound  in  conscience  not  to  offer  testimony  in  a  cause  of  law ;  but  to 
be  his  own  judge  and  executioner  of  that  sentence.  But  this  is  not 
true  in  all  cases,  but  with  the  provision  of  the  following  measures. 

§  15.  2)  If  the  law  imposes  a  penalty  to  be  incurred  ipso  facto, 
yet  if  the  penalty  be  moderate,  equal,  and  tolerable,  the  conscience  is 
obliged  to  a  voluntary  susception  of  it,  before  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  although  the  sentence  be  not  privative,  but  executive;  that 
is,  though  there  be  something  to  be  acted  by  the  guilty  person  upon 
himself.  Thus  if  excommunication  be  incurred  ipso  facto,  he  that  is 
guilty  of  the  fact  deserving  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  sentence,  is  not 
only  bound  to  submit  to  those  estrangements  and  separations,  those 
alienations  of  society  and  avoidings  which  he  finds  from  the  duty  of 
otherS)  but  if  by  chance  he  be  in  a  stranger  place  where  they  know 
not  of  it,  and  begin  divine  service,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  go 
away,  to  resign  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  if  he  be  possessed  of  one, 
and  other  things  of  the  same  necessity  for  the  verification  of  the 
sentence:  and  the  reason  is,  because  every  act  of  communion  or 
office  is  in  his  case  a  rebelling  against  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the 
verification  of  which  depends  upon  himself  as  much  as  upon  others. 
For  every  such  person  is  like  a  man  that  hath  the  plague :  all  men 
that  know  it  avoid  him ;  but  because  all  men  do  not  know  it,  he  is 
bound  in  conscience  to  avoid  them,  and  in  no  case  to  run  into  their 
company,  whether  they  know  him,  or  know  him  not.  Now  because 
this  does  not  oblige  to  all  sorts  of  active  executions  of  the  sentence, 
the  following  measures  are  the  limit  of  it. 

§  16.  3)  The  law  does  not  oblige  the  guilty  person  to  such  active 
executions  of  the  sentence  which  are  merely  and  entirely  active ;  that 
is,  which  do  not  include  a  negative,  or  something  contrary  to  the 
passive  obedience.  Thus  if  a  traitor  be  sentenced  to  a  confiscation 
of  goods,  and  this  be  ipso  jure  incurred,  the  guilty  person  is  not 
tied  to  carry  all  his  goods  to  the  public  treasure ;  but  he  is  tied  not 
to  change,  not  to  diminish,  not  to  aliene,  not  to  use  them  otherwise 
than  the  law  permits ;  because  if  he  do  any  thing  of  these  he  does 
something  against  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  in  his  case  is  re- 
bellion and  disobedience.  He  may  be  truly  passive  and  perfectly 
obedient  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  without  hiring  porters  or  wag- 
gons to  carry  his  goods  away;  and  the  custom  of  the  law  requires 
it  not :  but  if  he  does  aliene  his  goods  he  hath  not  so  much  as  the 
passive  obedience. 

§  17.  4}  In  punishments  corporal  the  laws  do  not  proceed  with- 
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out  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  except  it  be  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
which  is  voluntary  and  by  choice.  Thus  no  man  is  ipso  jure  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  or  to  be  whipped,  and  no  man  is  by  any  law 
bound  to  inflict  such  punishments  on  himself;  because  there  is  a 
natural  abhorrency  in  such  actions,  and  it  is  that  odious  part  of  the 
law  which  is  so  much  against  nature  and  natural  affection  that  none 
but  the  vilest  part  of  mankind  are  put  to  do  it  unto  others;  and 
therefore  because  the  laws  do  enjoin  no  such  thing,  the  enquiry  is 
needless,  whether  in  such  cases  the  conscience  be  obHged.  ■But 
this  is  wholly  depending  upon  the  manners  of  men,  and  the  present 
humours  of  the  world.  Amongst  some  nations  it  was  otherwise; 
and  no  question  but  it  might  be  so,  if  by  circumstances  and  the  ac- 
cidents of  opinion  and  the  conversation  of  the  world  the  thing  were 
not  made  intolerable.  Plutarch^  tells  of  Teribazus,  that  being  ar- 
rested by  the  ofiBcers  of  death  he  resisted  with  such  a  bravery  as  he 
used  against  the  king's  enemies :  but  being  told  they  were  sent  by 
the  king,  he  presently  reached  forth  his  hands  and  offered  them  to 
the  lictors  to  be  bound.  But  this  was  no  great  matter,  it  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  he  that  is  condemned  to  die  by  a  just  authority,  owes  to  it 
at  least  so  much  that  he  resist  not,  that  he  go  to  death  when  he  is 
called,  that  he  lie  down  under  the  axe  when  he  is  commanded :  so 
did  Stilicho"  at  the  command  of  his  son  in  law,  Honorius  the  em- 
peror. It  was  more  which  was  done  by  the  Lithuanians"  under  Vi- 
toldus  their  king,  who  was  brother  to  that  Yladislaus  famous  for  a 
memorable  battle  against  the  Turks ;  he  commanded  many  to  death, 
and  they  died  without  the  hangman's  hand,  being  the  executioners 
of  their  king's  laws  upon  themselves.  And  Sabellicus®  tells  that 
the  Ethiopians,  when  their  king  sent  a  messenger  with  the  ensigns 
of  death,  they  presently  went  home  and  died  by  their  own  hands : 
and  this  was  accounted  among  them  so  sacred  an  obligation,  that 
when  a  young  timorous  person  thought  to  have  fled,  his  mother  took 
her  girdle  and  strangled  him,  lest  he  should  dishonour  his  family 
by  disobeying  the  law  out  of  fear  of  death.  This  was  brave;  but 
some  men  cannot  be  willing  to  die,  and  few  can  well  suffer  it :  but 
therefore  it  is  hard  that  any  one  should  be  compelled  to  do  it  to 
himself.  Therefore  the  laws  of  Christendom  are  wise  and  gentle; 
and  excepting  that  of  the  Lithuanian  prince,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  tyrant,  it  is  not  enjoined  by  any  prince  or  any  law  amongst 
us,  that  I  know  of.  But  this  is  not  only  true  in  active  executions, 
but  in  the  passive  penalties,  which  are  very  violent  and  extreme. 
Thus  if  a  man  were  justly  condemned  to  be  immured  and  starved  to 
death,  he  is  tied  to  submit  to  it,  as  not  to  rebel,  and  by  violence  quit 
himself;  but  he  is  not  tied  so  much  as  to  the  privative  execution; 
that  is,  he  is  not  bound  to  abstain  from  meat,  if  it  be  brought  to 

'  De  superstitione.  [torn.  vi.  p.  643.]        col.  926  A.] 

■  fZcsim.  hist,  lib.  v.  cap.  3+.]  »  Lib.  ii.  ennead.  1.  [torn,  i  coL  3S  B. 

»  [SabelL,  eirnead.  x.  lib.  4.  torn.  u.      ed.  foL  Bat.  1560.] 
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him.  Thus  we  find  in  story  of  the  pious  Persian  ladyP,  who  to  her 
father  condemned  to  death  by  starving  gave  her  breasts  to  suck,  and 
preserved  his  life ;  and  he  not  at  all  made  infamous  by  not  dying, 
but  had  his  life  given  as  the  reward  of  his  daughter's  piety. 

§  18.  5)  Condemned  persons  are  not  tied  to  put  themselves  to 
death,  or  cut  off  a  member  with  their  own  hands,  or  do  execution, 
by  doing  any  action,  or  abstaining  from  doing  any  thing,  when  such 
doing  or  abstaining  is  the  sufiicient,  or  the  principal,  or  the  immedi* 
ate  killing  or  dismembering.  But  to  the  under  ministries  they  are 
tied,  which  cannot  be  done  without  them ;  that  is,  they  are  tied  so 
far  to  act,  as  without  which  they  cannot  suffer :  and  this  is  to  be 
extended  even  to  the  principal  and  immediate  act  of  killing,  if  they 
only  ordinarily  can  do  it.  Thus  a  condemned  criminal  is  bound  to 
go  to  execution,  or  suffer  himself  quietly  to  be  carried ;  to  lie  down 
under  the  hangman's  axe,  to  ascend  the  ladder :  and  it  is  a  great  un« 
decency  of  dying,  and  directly  criminal,  which  is  frequent  enough  in 
France,  and  is  reported  of  Marshal  Biron,  to  fight  with  the  execu« 
tioner,  to  snatch  the  weapons  from  the  soldiers,  to  force  the  ofScers 
to  kill  him  as  a  wild  bull  or  lion  is  killed.  But  a  condemned  man 
is  also  tied  to  drink  his  poison,  if  that  be  appointed  him  by  law :  for 
though  this  be  the  immediate  act  of  killing,  to  which  ordinarily  con- 
demned persons  are  not  obliged,  yet  because  it  cannot  well  be  done 
by  an  executioner  without  his  consent,  or  extreme  violence,  the 
guilty  person  is  bound  to  drink  it :  the  reason  is,  because  the  law 
must  be  obeyed,  and  at  least  a  passive  obedience  is  to  be  given  to 
the  severest  of  her  sentences ;  and  the  passiveness  of  a  man  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  passiveness  of  a  beast :  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided  must  be  borne  well ;  and  therefore  if  a  man  be  banished,  he 
must  go  away,  and  not  be  dragged ;  and  he  that  so  resists  the  laws, 
that  he  forces  her  ministers  to  hale  the  criminal  to  death  like  an  un- 
willing swine,  deserves  the  burial  of  an  ass  or  dog.  But  this  always 
must  suppose  the  laws  to  be  just,  and  the  power  competent ;  for 
else  the  suffering  person  may  consider  whether  the  quiet  submission 
to  it  be  not  a  verification  of  the  sentence,  or  of  the  authority,  though 
even  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  hangman  that  is  unjust,  or  to  be  re« 
sisted,  but  the  judge  or  the  laws ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  pro- 
tested or  declared  against ;  for  that  is  all  which  is  left  to  be  done  by 
the  oppressed  person. 

§  19.  6)  When  the  punishments  are  principally  or  merely  medi- 
cinal, the  conscience  is  bound  to  a  voluntary  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, if  the  law  requires  it.  For  then  the  laws  are  precepts  of  in- 
stitution and  discipline;  and  they  are  intended  as  mercies  to  the 
man,  as  well  as  to  the  public ;  and  of  mercy  every  man  may  very 

p  [Penis  is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  her  mother  hy  Pliny  (hist,  nat.,  lib.  vil. 

this  story  in  Valerius  Majcimus  (lib.  y.  cap.  36),  and  of  Xanthippe  towards  her 

cap.  4.  §  1.  de  extern.);   a  similar  in-  father  Cimon  by  Uyginus  (fab.  ccliv.)] 
stance  ia  related  of  a  daughter  towards 
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18^  when  the  criminal  is  to  attend  the  sentence  of  the  jadge,  and  the 
■olemnities  of  law  and  execution  by  the  appointed  ofiBcer ;  and  when 
he  is  to  do  it  himself^  by  his  own  act  or  positive  submission  upon 
the  sentence  of  the  law. 


SIGNS  BT  WHICH  WE  MAT  JUDGE  WHEN  THE  CRIMINAL  IS  CONDEMNED 

IPSO  FACTO. 

§  26.  The  surest  measures  are  these.  Those  laws  contain  serUen- 
tiam  latnm,  and  oblige  the  criminal  to  a  spontaneous  susception  of 
the  punishment, 

1)  When  the  law  expressly  affirms  that  the  guilty  person  does 
ijm  facto  incur  the  sentence  without  further  process,  or  sentence  of 
the  judge. 

2)  When  the  law  says  that  the  transgressor  shall  be  bound  in 
conscience  to  pay  the  fine,  or  suffer  the  puuishment  contained  in  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  Which  thing  because  it  is  not  usual  in  laws, 
lest  I  should  seem  to  speak  this  to  no  purpose,  T  give  an  example 
out  of  the  Spanish  laws :  for  I  find  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile*  divers  instances  to  this  purpose;  particularly  after  the  as- 
signation of  the  secretar/s  fee,  appointing  how  much  he  may  receive 
for  the  instruments  of  grace  which  he  makes,  it  is  added,  Jurent  quod 
cbservabunt  ea  qua  in  pracedenti  capitulo  ordituUa  sutU,  et  quod  nan 
accipient  munera,  et  quod  solvent  pcenas  si  in  eas  inciderifU,  ad  quas 
ex  nunc  eos  condemnamus,  ita  ut  sint  obligati  in  foro  conscientia 
ad  solvendum  eas,  absque  hoc  quod  sint  ad  illas  condemnatu  And 
the  same  also  is  a  little  after  decreed  concerning  judges  and  public 
notaries  S  that  they  take  nothing  beyond  their  allowed  fees  ana  sala- 
ries ;  and  if  they  do  they  are  to  pay  a  certain  fine.  They  are  also  to 
swear  to  observe  that  ordinance ;  and  in  case  they  do  not,  that  they 
will  pay  the  fines  to  which  the  law  does  then  sentence  them,  that 
they  be  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it  without  any  further  condemna- 
tion by  the  sentence  of  any  man.  Now  the  reason  of  this  is,  because 
the  conscience  being  entrusted  and  charged  with  the  penalty,  must 
suppose  only  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  man  whose  conscience  is 
charged.  It  were  foolish  to  charge  the  conscience,  if  the  conscience 
were  not  then  intended  to  be  bound  to  see  to  the  execution :  but 
that  could  not  be,  if  the  sentence  of  the  judge  were  to  be  expected ; 
for  that  is  a  work  of  time,  and  will  be  aone  without  troubling  the 
conscience.  Therefore  the  conscience  being  made  the  sheriff  or  the 
witness  with  the  charge  of  execution,  supposes  the  whole  affair  to  be 
his  own  private  duty.  * 

§  27.  3)  In  censures  ecclesiastical  it  hath  sometimes  been  the 
usa^e  of  the  legislator  to  impose  a  penalty,  adding,  that  donee  satis- 

"  Lib.  iL  ordinat  regal.,  tit  9.  1.  1.      280.] 
[Apud  Suarez,  de  leg.,  lib.  t.  cap.  7.  p.         ^  Ibid.,  tit  15.  [Apud  Suares,  ibid.] 
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fecerit,  until  such  or  such  a  thing  be  done^  the  criminal  shall  not  be 
absolved :  and  this  also  is  an  indication  that  the  sentence  is  made 
by  the  law,  and  is  ipso  facto  incurred  by  the  delinquent,  because  it 
leaves  a  secret  tie  upon  his  conscience  obliging  him  to  do  it ;  which 
were  needless,  if  the  criminal  judge  were  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  for 
he  is  otherwise  sufficiently  entrusted  with  compulsories  to  secure  the 
executions.  Of  this  nature  is  that  constitution  of  Innocentius  lY. 
cap.  'Romana,*  §  '  Procuraliones/  de  cenHbus,  lib.  6  ^,  describing  the 
order  for  an  archbishop's  visitation  of  his  own  and  the  dioceses  of  his 
sufi&agan  bishops;  forbidding  severely  him  or  any  of  his  followers 
to  receive  a  fee,  bribe,  reward,  or  present,  qualitereunque  afferatur, 
'under  what  pretence  soever  it  be  offered/  lest  he  be  founa  to  seek 
that  which  is  his  own,  not  that  which  is  of  Jesus  Christ ;  adding, 
Quod  si  fuerit  cont/ra  prc^sumptum,  recipiens  maledictionem  tncurnU, 
a  qua  uunquam  nisi  duplum  restiiuat  Kberetur,  '  he  that  shall  pre- 
sume to  do  otherwise,  and  receive  any  thing,  shall  incur  a  curse, 
from  which  he  shall  never  be  absolved  till  he  have  restored  it  two- 
fold.'    This  relies  upon  the  former  reason. 

§  28.  4)  Fanormitan^  gives  this  rule,  that  when  a  sentence  is 
set  down  in  the  law  in  words  of  the  present  or  preter  tense,  it  con- 
cludes the  sentence  to  be  ipso  facto  incurred;  for  whatsoever  is  ipso 
jure  decareed  is  ipso  facto  incurred :  and  of  this  decree  the  present 
and  past  tenses  (says  the  abbat)  are  sufficient  indication.  That  is,  if 
the  words  be  damnatory  (as  excommunicamus,  anathemate  innoda* 
mus,  'we  do  deprive  him  of  all  rights  and  offices,'  &c.);  for  if  the 
judge  using  the  like  words  passes  a  sentence  by  virtue  of  those 
words,  so  does  the  law,  there  being  the  same  reason,  the  same  au- 
thority, the  same  purpose  signified  by  the  same  form  of  words.  But 
if  the  words  be  of  the  present  or  past  time,  and  yet  not  immediately 
damnatory,  they  do  imply  the  sentence  to  be  made  afterwards ;  as 
decemimus,  definivimus,  declaramus,  and  the  like.  But  if  these 
words  signify  only  ministerially,  and  not  principally ;  that  is,  if  they 
be  joined  with  other  words  in  the  present  or  past  tense,  then  they 
declare  the  sentence  past,  and  ipso  facto  to  be  incurred ;  as  declara^ 
mus  eum  privatum  dominio  bonorum;  then  the  case  is  evident. 

§  29.  5)  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  when  the  sentence  of  the 
law  is  set  down  with  the  verb  substantive  sum,  of  what  tense  soever, 
unless  by  a  future  participle  his  nature  be  altered.  Thus  if  a  law 
says,  he  that  is  absent  from  his  parish,  without  just  cause  to  be 
approved  by  his  bishop,  above  six  months,  est  or  ertt  iff  amis,  'is'  or. 
'shall  be  infamous;'  the  sentence  is  ipso  jure  lata,  inferred  by  law, 
and  ipso  facto  incurred ;  because  the  verb  annexes  the  punishment 
to  the  fact  without  further  process.  But  if  the  verb  be  annexed  to 
a  future  participle,  the  case  is  altered ;  the  sentence  is  not  to  be 

■  [Sext  decret,  lib.  ii  tit  20.  cap.  1.      et  cap.  '  Nonnulli,'  de  rescriptia.  [foL 
coL  514.]  74.]  cap.  'Novit'  in  fine,  de  his  qua 

s  Cap.  *  Caeterum.'  [part  L  fol  45.]      fiunt  a  pnelato.  [n.  S.  fol.  67.  part  iii] 
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nndergone  till  the  judge  have  declared  it.  '  Now  this  relies  upon  the 
force  of  the  words  and  the  proper  grammatical  way  of  speaking,  which 
is  the  best  way  of  declaring  the  mind  of  a  man^  or  the  mind  of  the 
law ;  unless  where  it  is  confessed  that  the  lawgiver  did  not  intend 
or  use  to  speak  properly  or  by  grammar^  but  by  rude  custom.  This 
note  I  have  in  A.  GfelUusy,  Verbum  esse  et  erit,  quando  per  se  ponun- 
tur,  habent  atque  retinent  temjms  suum;  cum  veto  praterito  jungun- 
tur,  vim  temporis  sui  amiUunt^  et  in  prateritum  cantendunL  If  these 
words  be  not  altered,  they  signify  just  by  themselves ;  esi  or  erit  ex-> 
communicatus,  or  infamis,  signifies  the  punishment  to  begin  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  done :  but  est  excommunicandus,  that  is  a  future  that 
relates  to  another  time,  and  stays  for  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  But 
there  must  be  something  more  to  clear  this.  For  if  erit  be  the  fu- 
ture tense,  why  shall  it  not  as  well  signify  sententiam  ferendam,  as 
est  excommunicandus ;  since  the  verb  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  time, 
as  well  as  the  present  tense  brought  thither  by  a  future  participle  ? 
Therefore  to  this  I  add,  that  when  the  verb  or  participle  does  signify 
the  action  or  ministry  of  some  other  person  besides  the  law  and  the 
criminal,  then  it  shews  that  the  declaration  of  the  judge  is  to  be  ex- 
pected; as  in  est  excommunicandus,  that  is,  'he  is  to  be  excommu- 
nicated,' viz.  by  the  sentence  of  his  ordinary  judge :  but  erit  in/amis, 
or  erit  excommunwatiis,  implies  no  man's  action  at  all,  but  supposes 
the  thing  finished  without  any  more  to  do ;  and  then  comes  in  the 
rule  of  Nigidius  in  A.  Gellius  before  spoken  of.  Infamis  signifies 
presently,  that  is,  he  shall  be  so  from  the  doing  of  the  crime ;  and 
excommunicatus  signifies  present  or  past,  and  therefore  by  it  the  fu- 
ture tense  shall  be  altered,  and  therefore  the  sentence  presently  in- 
curred. But  concerning  this  particular,  who  pleases  to  be  critical 
and  curious  in  minutes  may  delight  himself  by  seeing  seventy-five 
fallencies,  and  alterations  of  cases  by  the  variety  of  tenses  expressed 
in  words  of  law,  in  Tiraqud  in  his  excellent  and  large  commentaries 
in  L.  '  Si  unqiuim/  C,  De  remcandis  donationibus,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  '  revertatur*/  For  my  own  part,  I  am  content  to 
assign  such  measures  as  are  sure,  plain,  easy  and  intelligible.  Nobis 
non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis. 

§  30.  6)  The  sentence  of  the  law  does  presently  oblige  the  con- 
science if  it  be  expressed  in  adverbs  of  hasty  or  present  time ;  such 
as  are  canfestim,  illico,  extunc,  extemplo,  'presently,'  'forthwith,' 
'from  thenceforward,'  and  the  like:  for  those  who  appoint  the 
punishment  to  be  incurred  without  any  interval  of  time,  in  efl*ect 
say  that  we  are  not  to  expect  the  dull  and  long  protracted  methods 
of  courts,  and  judges,  and  commissions,  and  citations,  and  witnesses, 
and  adjournments.  Protinus,  i,  e.  non  expectato  judiciorum  ordine, 
say  the  lawyers. 

y  Noct  Attic,  lib.  xvii.  [cap.  7.] 

*  [torn.  vi.  pp.  213-41.  ed.  fol.  Franc.  1597.] 
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Protinui  ad  regem  cunum  detorquet  Hiarbas^ 

*  Poiihwith/  that  is,  without  the  longer  methods  of  the  court. 

Nee  mora,  condnuo  matris  praecepta  facessit^ 

These  words  and  their  like  have  a  present  effect,  and  therefore  do 
signify  a  present  obligation  of  conscience.  Concerning  the  signi- 
fication of  which  and  the  like  words,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  the  lawyers  or  by  the  grammarians.  The  law- 
yers are  the  best  witnesses  of  sentences,  and  precedents,  and  the 
usages  and  customs  of  laws;  and  therefore  can  best  tell  how  the 
laws  are  said  to  bind,  and  what  sentences  they  are  said  to  contain : 
and  because  by  them  we  are  to  be  judged  in  public  if  questions  do 
arise,  from  them  also  we  may  take  our  rule  in  private.  This  seems 
reasonable :  but  on  the  other  side,  I  find  that  lawyers  themselves  say 
otherwise ;  and  I  have  seen  Tiraquel  much  blamed  for  quoting  Bar- 
tholus,  Baldus,  and  Salicetus<^,  for  the  signification  of  the  word  tnox, 
'  by  and  by,'  which  is  of  use  in  this  present  rule :  because  though 
they  were  great  lawyers,  yet  they  were  no  good  grammarians;  and 
therefore  that  in  these  cases,  Erasmus  and  Calepine,  Yalla  and  Lin- 
acre,  Cicero  and  Terence,  Friscian  and  Donatus,  were  the  most  com- 
petent judges.  There  is  something  on  both  sides  which  is  to  weigh 
down  each  other  according  as  some  other  consideration  shall  deter- 
mine. But  therefore  as  to  the  case  of  conscience,  I  shall  give  a  bet- 
ter and  surei^  rule  than  either  one  or  other,  or  both :  and  that  is, 

§  81.  7)  This  being  in  matters  of  load  and  burden,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  men,  the  conscience  and  the  guilty  person  is  to  be  favoured 
as  much  as  there  can  be  cause  for.  Therefore  whenever  there  is  a 
dispute  whether  the  sentence  of  the  law  must  be  incurred  presently, 
or  that  the  sentence  of  the  judge  is  to  be  expected ;  the  presumption 
is  always  to  be  for  ease,  and  for  liberty,  and  favourable  senses.  JBur- 
dens  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  consciences  without  great  evidence, 
and  great  necessity.  If  the  lawyers  differ  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing ike  sentence,  whether  it  be  already  made,  or  is  to  be  made  by 
the  judge,  let  them  first  agree,  and  then  let  the  conscience  do  as  she 
sees  reason.  Thus  if  the  word  mox,  '  by  and  by,'  be  used  in  a  sen- 
tence of  law,  because  we  find  that  in  some  very  good  authors  it  sig- 
nifies '  with  some  interval  of  time,'  (as  in  Cicero,  DUcedo  parumper  a 
samniis,  ad  qua  mox  revertar^;  and,  Prateriit  villam  meam  Curio, 
jttsntque  mihi  nunciari  mox  se  venturum*;)  therefore  we  may  make 
use  of  it  to  our  advantage,  and  suppose  the  conscience  of  a  delin- 
quent at  liberty  from  a  spontaneous  execution  of  a  sentence  of  law, 
if  for  that  sentence  he  have  no  other  sign  but  that  the  word  mox  is 

•  Virgil-,  lib.  iv.  iEneid.  [196.]  cap.  7.  [coL  1751.] 

•»  Lib.  iv.  Georg.  [548.]  «*  Lib.  i.  de  divinat  [cap.  23.] 

•  Alph.  a  Caatro,  lib.  il  de  leg.  poen.,         •  Ad  Attic  [lib.  x.  epiat.  4.] 
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used  in  the  law.  In  pcmis  benigniar  est  'interpretatiofacienda^,  'in 
matters  of  punishment  we  are  to  take  the  easier  part ;'  and  that  is, 
to  stay  from  being  punished  as  long  as  we  can :  and  in  proportion  to 
this  Panormitan  gives  this  rule,  '  When  the  words  of  the  law  signify 
the  time  past,  or  the  time  to  come,  we  are  to  understand  it  in  the 
more  favourable  sense;  and  that  it  includes  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  before  which  the  criminal  is  not  obliged.'  And  to  this  very 
purpose  the  words  of  infinite  and  indefinite  signification  are  to  be 
expounded :  and  this  answers  many  cases  of  conscience,  and  brings 
peace  in  more ;  and  the  thing  being  reasonable,  peaceful,  and  con- 
sonant to  the  common  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  ought  to  pass  for  a 
just  conclusion  and  determination  of  conscience. 

§  32.  8)  After  all,  as  there  is  ease  to  the  criminal,  so  there  must 
be  care  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  when  a  law  imposes  a  punishment 
which  would  prove  invalid,  to  no  purpose  and  of  no  effect,  unless  it 
be  of  present  force  upon  the  committing  of  the  fact,  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded the  law  intends  it  for  a  sententia  lata  ajwre^  that  it  perfectly 
obliges  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  person.  The  reason  is,  because 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  law  should  do  a  thing  to  no  purpose, 
and  therefore  must  intend  so  to  obhge  as  that  the  sin  be  punished. 
If  therefore  to  expect  the  sentence  of  the  judge  would  wholly  eva- 
cuate the  penalty,  or  make  it  insufiBcient  to  do  the  purpose  and  in- 
tention of  the  law ;  the  sentence  of  the  law  must  be  suffered  by  the 
guilty  person  without  the  judge.  And  this  is  true,  however  the 
words  of  the  law  be  used,  whether  in  the  past,  present,  or  future 
time,  whether  simply  or  by  reduplication,  whether  imperatively  or 
infinitely :  such  are  the  penalties  of  infamy,  irregularity,  nullity  of 
actions  or  contracts,  especially  if  they  be  oi  such  contracts  which  if 
they  once  prove  valid,  are  so  for  ever,  as  in  the  contract  of  marriage. 
And  therefore  if  a  law  be  made  that  a  man  shall  not  marry  her  whom 
in  her  husband's  life-time  he  had  polluted,  this  must  be  supposed 
to  be  meant  of  nullifying  the  contract  before  it  is  consunmiate ;  that 
is,  it  is  a  sentence  which  the  criminal  must  execute  upon  himself: 
for  if  he  does  not,  but  de  facto  marries  the  adulteress,  and  consum- 
mates the  marriage,  it  will  be  too  late  to  complain  to  the  judge ;  for 
he  cannot  annul  the  contract  afterwards. 

'  Cap.  '  In  poexiii/  de  reg.  jur.  [ftd  fixL  Sezt  decret,  reg.  49.  coL  747.] 
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EULE  in. 

miALTIXS  IMPOSED  BT  THB  JUDGB  MUST  BB  SUFFEBXD  AND  SUBMITTED  TO, 
BUT  MAT  BOT  APTBE  SUCH  SEBTENCB  BS  INFLICTED  BT  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
OOHDBMNSD. 

§  1.  The  first  part  of  this  rule  hath  in  it  but  little  difficulty,  for 
there  is  only  in  it  this  variety ;  in  all  punishments  that  are  tolerable, 
that  is,  all  but  death,  dismembering,  or  intolerable  and  extremely 
disgraceful  scourgings,  and  grievous  and  sickly  imprisonments,  we 
owe  not  only  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  reverence  and  honour ;  be- 
cause whatsoever  is  less  than  these,  may  without  sin,  and  without  in- 
decency, and  without  great  violations  of  our  natural  love  and  rights, 
be  inflicted  and  suffered. 

§  2.  But  the  other  evils  are  such  as  are  intolerable  in  civil  and 
natural  account ;  and  every  creature  declines  death  and  the  addresses 
and  preparations  to  it  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it  would  be 
veij  unnatural  and  inhuman  not  to  allow  to  condemned  persons  a 
civil  and  moral  power  of  hating  and  declining  death,  and  avoiding 
it  in  all  means  of  natural  capacity  and  opportunity.  A  man  may,  if 
be  can,  redeem  his  life  with  money,  but  he  must  not  corrupt  justice ; 
a  man  may  run  from  prison  if  he  can,  but  to  do  it  he  must  not  kill 
the  gaoler;  he  may  escape  death,  but  he  must  not  fight  with  the 
ministers  of  justice ;  he  may  run  away,  but  he  must  not  break  liis 
word;  that  is,  he  may  do  what  is  in  his  natural  capacity  to  avoid 
these  violences  and  extremities  of  nature,  but  nothing  that  is  against 
a  moral  duty.  Noft  tuncpeccat  quisquam  cum  evitat  supplicium,  »ed 
cum  fadt  aliquid  dignum  supplicio,  '  he  that  avoids  his  punishment 
sins  not,  provided  that  in  so  doing  he  act  nothing  else  worthy  of 
punishment.'     So  S.  Austin'. 

§  3.  This  relies  also  upon  a  tacit  or  implicit  permission  of  law; 
for  in  sentences  given  by  judges,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  law,  the  condemned  person  is  not  commanded,  nor  yet  trusted 
with  the  execution,  and  it  is  wholly  committed  to  ministers  of  pur- 
pose :  and  therefore  the  law  supposes  the  condemned  person  infi- 
nitely unwilling,  and  lays  bars,  restraints,  guards  and  observators 
upon  him ;  from  all  which  if  he  can  escape,  he  hath  done  no  more 
than  what  the  lawgiver  supposed  he  was  willing  to  do,  and  firom 
which  he  did  not  restrain  him  by  laws,  but  bv  force.  But  if  to  fly 
from  prison,  or  to  decline  any  other  sentence  be  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  law,  or  if  it  be  against  his  promise,  or  if  a  distinct  penalty  be 
annexed  to  such  escapings,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  law  mtenais  to 
oblige  the  conscience,  for  the  law  cannot  punish  what  is  no  sin ;  it  is 
in  this  case  a  transgression  of  the  law,  and  therefore  not  lawful.  But 

t  LiV.  de  mendac.,  cap.  13.  [torn,  tl  col.  438  C] 
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because  greater  than  death  the  law  hath  no  panishment^  it  cannot 
but  be  lawful  for  a  condemned  man  to  escape  from  prison  if  he  can, 
because  the  law  hath  no  punishment  to  establish  a  law  against  flying 
from  prison  after  the  sentence  of  death.  And  if  it  be  said  that  if  a 
prisoner  who  flies  be  taken,  he  hath  more  irons  and  more  guards  upon 
him,  and  worse  usage  in  the  prison,  that  is  matter  of  caution  not 
punishment,  at  least  not  of  law:  for  as  for  the  gaoler's  spite  and 
anger,  his  cruelty  and  revenge,  himself  alone  is  to  give  accounts. 

J  4.  But  now  for  the  other  part  of  the  rule  there  is  some  more 
difficulty ;  which  is  caused  by  the  great  example  of  some  great  and 
little  persons,  who  to  prevent  a  death  by  the  hand  of  their  enemies, 
with  the  additions  of  shame  and  torment,  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves**.  So  did  Zeno*  and  Chrysippus,  Cleanthes^  and 
Empedocles**,  Euphrates^  the  philosopher  and  Demosthenes™,  Cato 
Uticensis**  and  Porcius  Latro^  AristarchusP  and  Anaxagoras<i,  Cor- 
nelius Rufus'  and  Silius  Italicus'.  The  Indians  esteemed  it  the  most 
glorious  way  of  dying,  as  we  find  in  Strabo*,  Olympiodorus^,  and 
Porphyry*:  and  Eusebius^  tells  that  most  of  the  Germans  did  use 
to  hang  themselves.  And  amongst  the  Eomans  they  that  out  of 
shame  of  being  in  debt,  or  impatience  of  grief,  killed  themselves, 
might  make  their  wills,  and  after  death  they  stood ;  manebatit  testa- 
menta,  pretium/estinandi,  saith  Tacitus',  that  was  the  price  of  their 
making  haste.  Plato*  discoursing  of  this  question,  said,  ov  ^iv  roi 
lorcws  /3t(i<r€rat  avT6v'  ov  yip  (t>acrL  6€^it6v  elvai,  '  perad venture  a 
man  must  not  do  violence  to  himself,  for  they  say  it  is  not  lawful.' 
Upon  this,  Olympiodorus  discoursing  on  these  words,  reckons  five 
cases  in  which  the  stoics  held  it  lawful  to  kill  themselves;  a)  for 
public  good ;  fi)  for  private  necessity,  to  avoid  a  tyrant's  snare ;  y)  in 
cases  of  natural  madness ;  5)  when  the  body  is  intolerably  afflicted, 
c)  and  lastly,  in  extreme  poverty.  And  the  Greeks  commended  a 
Pythagorean  woman ^,  who  being  asked  why  she  and  her  sect  did 
not  eat  beans,  she  said,  she  would  rather  eat  them  than  tell:  but 


^  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in  Aristot 
lib.  ii.  de  anima.  [fol.  158  b.  ed.  fol.  Yen. 
1534.]  Galen.  6.  de  loc  affect  [7  lib. 
lu.  torn.  viii.  p.  190.] 

^  Vide  Diogen.  Laert  in  Zenone.  [lib. 
Til.  §  28,  9.]  Lucian.  in  Macrob.  [cap. 
19.]  •    .r 

i  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  rii  §  176;  Lu- 
cian. ubi  supra.] 

k  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  viii.  §  69.] 

'  [Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  Ixix.  cap.  8.] 

*  [Plut  in  vit.  Demosth.,  cap.  29. 
torn.  iv.  p.  742.] 

"  [Plut  in  Tit  Caton.,  cap.  70.  torn. 
IT.  p.  490.] 

"  [Euseb.  cbron.  interpr.  Hieron ,  o- 
lymp.  cxciv.  1.  p.  156.  ed.  foL  Amst 
1658.] 

'  [Suidas,  in  voc.  'Apttrrapxos.'i 


^  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  [cap.  16.  torn. 
L  p.  628;  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  ii.  §  IS.] 
Suidas.  [in  toc.  'Ava^ayipas,] 

'  [Corellius  Rufus, — Plin.,  lib.  L  epist 
12.] 

■  [Plin.,  lib.  iii.  epist  7.] 

*  Lib.  XT.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1016.  ed.  fol. 
Oxon.  1807.] 

■  In  Phaedon.  Platon. 

'  ncpl  &irox-  ff-^X'  P^^*  ^^*  c<^P*  1^ 
p.  860.] 

7  [Prsp.  eTang.,  lib.  Ti.  cap.  10.  p. 
277  fin.] 

'  Anna!.,  lib.  tL  [cap.  29.] 

*  rPbsd.,  cap.  xiii.  torn.  t.  p.  144.] 

^  [Jamblich.  vit  Pythag.,  cap.  81.  p. 
898.  ed.  8vo.  Lips.  1815 :  cf.  S.  Ambros. 
de  virgin.,  lib.  L  cap.  4.  torn.  ii.  coL  151 
A.] 
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being  commanded  by  a  tyrant  to  eat  them^  she  said^  she  would 
rather  tell  than  eat  them :  but  in  fine  she  cut  out  her  tongue^  be- 
cause she  would  neither  taste  nor  tell.  Thus  Seneca*^  tells  of  a  pri- 
soner, that  being  to  be  exposed  to  beasts  in  the  theatre,  he  broke  his 
neck  in  the  spondels  of  the  wheel  upon  which  he  was  drawn  to  the 
spectacle;  and  of  another  that  died  by  a  pertinacious  holding  of  his 
breath.  But  that  of  Samson^,  and  Saui%  and  Bazis',  are  also  brought 
into  example ;  and  are  alleged  to  prove  that  a  man  may  a  few  hours 
or  days  hasten  his  death,  tf  by  so  doing  he  takes  the  lighter  part. 
8.  ChrysostomSf  tells  of  S.  Pelagia,  Pelagia  virgo  quindecim  anno9 
nata  sponte  sibi  necem  maturavit :  parata  quidem  erat  ad  crucialus 
tarmentaque  ei  omne  suppliciorum  genus  perferendum,  sed  meiuebat 
tamen  ne  virginUaiis  coronam  perderet ;  '  being  a  virgin  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  of  her  own  accord  she  hastened  death  unto  herself: 
she  was  indeed  ready  to  have  suffered  all  sorts  of  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments, but  she  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  crown  of  her  virginity.' 
Upon  which  fact  of  hers  he  thus  discourses,  '  Hence  you  may  per- 
ceive, that  the  lust  of  the  wicked  hangmen  struck  fear  into  Pelagia, 
and  therefore  from  their  injurious  lust  the  maiden  removed  and 
snatched  herself:  fot  if  she  might  have  kept  the  crown  of  her  vir- 
ginity, and  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom  besides,  she  would  not 
have  refused  the  judgment-seat;  but  because  it  was  altogether  ne- 
cessary to  lose  the  one  of  them,  she  had  a  just  cause  by  her  own 
voluntary  death  to  prevent  so  great  an  injury.'  And  S.  Ambrose**, 
writing  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  expressly  commends  those  virgin 
martyrs,  who  to  prevent  their  ravishments  did  hasten  their  death  by 
jroluntary  precipices  or  drowning,  and  particularly  allows  the  fact 
of  Pelagia.  To  which  I  add  also  S.  Hierome*,  who  though  he  gives 
express  testimony  to  the  rule,  yet  he  excepts  the  case  of  chastity; 
Non  est  nostrum  mortem  arripere,  sed  illatam  ah  aliis  libenter  excir 
pere :  unde  et  in  persecutionibus  non  licet  propria  perire  manu,  abs» 
que  eo  ubi  castitas  periclitatur,  sed  percutienti  colla  submittere,  *  we 
must  not  snatch  death  with  our  own  hands,  but  willingly  receive 
it  when  it  is  imposed  by  others :  and  therefore  in  persecutions  we 
must  not  die  by  our  own  hands,  unless  it  be  when  our  chastity  is  in 
danger,' 


heu  quanto  melius  vel  caede  peracta 


Parcere  Romano  potuit  fortuna  pudori*^? 

In  other  cases  we  must  lay  down  our  necks  under  him  that  strikes. 
And  this  seems  reasonable,  because  as  the  emperor  said*,  Viris  bonis 

[Epitt  Izx.  torn.  ii.  p.  259.]  col.  182,  8.] 

[Judg.  ztL  30.]  *  In  cap.  i.  Jonae,  in  haec  verb^  'Mit- 

[1  Sam.  zxxi  4.]  tite  me  in  mare.'  [tom.  iii.  col.  1478.] 

[2  Mace  xiv.  41.]  •'  [Lucan.,  lib.  ii.  517.] 

[Horn,  de  Pelag.,  tom.  \L  p.  585.]  '  '  Quod  si/  S.  Quod  metus  causa. 

De  Tirgin.,  lib.  iiL  [cap.  7.  tom.  ii  [Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit  2.  L  8.  col.  102.] 
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metum  istum  {pudicitia  amittenda)  majorem  esse  debere  quam  ipsius 
mortis,  '  he  that  fears  to  lose  his  chastity  fears  more  justly  than  he 
that  fears  to  lose  his  life/ 

§  5.  To  this  I  answer^  that  the  case  is  indeed  very  hard;  and 
every  one  in  this  is  apt  not  only  to  excuse^  but  to  magnify  the  great 
and  glorious  minds  of  those  who  to  preserve  their  honour  despised 
their  life.  And  therefore  when  the  Moscovites  broke  into  Livonia^ 
and  in  their  sacking  of  the  city  Wenden  used  all  manner  of  cruelties 
and  barbarous  immanities  to  men  and  women^  filling  all  the  streets 
and  houses  with  blood  and  lust ;  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  run-- 
ning  to  the  castle^  blew  up  themselves  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  prevent  those  horrors  and  shames  of  Inst  which  they  abhorred  more 
than  death.  Now  Laurentius  Miiller"^,  who  tells  the  story,  says, 
that  although  the  preachers  of  Biga  did  in  their  pulpits  condemn 
this  act  of  the  women  and  maidens :  yet  the  other  Livonians  and 
the  Moscovites  themselves  did  not  only  account  it  sad  and  pitiable, 
but  excellent  and  admirable.  And  so  the  author  of  the  books  cf 
Maccabees"  commends  the  fact  of  Bazis  as  glorious  and  great :  but 
yet  this  does  not  conclude  it  lawful ;  for  it  is  upon  no  account  lawful 
for  a  man  of  his  own  accord  to  kill  himself. 

§  6.  S.  Austin <>  denies  to  him  the  praise  of  magnanimity ;  Magis 
enim  mens  injirma  depreAenditur,  qtta  ferre  non  potest  duram  cor- 
poris sui  sanitatem,  vel  sfultam  vu^i  cpinionem,  *  it  is  not  greatness, 
but  littleness  of  spirit,  it  is  either  impatience  or  pride  that  makes  a 
man  kill  himself  to  avoid  trouble  to  his  body,  or  dishonour  to  his 
name  amongst  fools.^  I  suppose  he  had  it  from  JosephusP,  who 
excellently  and  earnestly  proves  it  to  be  cowardice  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  ourselves ;  and  both  of  them  might  have  it  from  Aris- 
totle^,  who  will  not  allow  it  so  much  as  to  be  brave  and  magnani-* 
mous  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  for  the  avoiding  of  any  evil,  r^  b^ 
iiroOvricrKciv  <f>€6yovTa  it^viav  ^  Ipoara  r}  rt  XvTrrjpbv,  oifK  avbpcCov, 
iXXh  liaXXov  b€iXov, '  to  die  that  we  may  avoid  poverty,  the  torments 
of  love,  or  any  evil  affliction  whatsoever,  is  not  the  part  of  a  valiant 
man,  but  of  a  coward.' 

Hostem  cum  fageret,  se  Fannius  ipse  peremit 
Uic,  rogo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare  mori'? 

'  Fannius  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  killed  himself  for  fear.'  It 
may  be  cowardice  to  die  in  some  cases ;  and  to  die  to  preserve  our 
chastity  is  to  sin  to  avoid  a  sin,  like  Fannius  his  case  of  fear. 


mordsque  timorem 


Morte  fugant,  ultroque  vocant  venientia  fata' : 

"■  Histor.    septentr.    [p.  46:    quoted  [cap.  4.  torn.  vii.  col  548.] 

with  other  authorities  by  G.  S.  Treuer,  p  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.  [al.  7. 

einleitung  zur  Muscovitischen  historic,  p.  1144.] 

p.  150.  8vo.  Leipzig.  1720.]  «  Lib.  iiL  ethic,  cap.  11.  [torn.  ii.  p. 

■  [2  Mace  xiv.  42.]  1116.]  et  lib.  v.  cap.  ult.  [p.  1138.] 

•  Exposit  in  Johflu.,  tract  li.  [torn,  iil  '  [Mart,  lib.  iL  epigr.  80.] 

part  2.  col.  637.]  lib.  xix.  de  cirit  Dei,  ■  Orid.  metamorph.,  lib.  rii.  [604. 
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or  as  S.  Chiysostom^s  expression  is  irpb  tov  vavayCov  vavayl<^  rrepi' 
fiiXXfiv  a-avriv,  koI  irplv  rj  bi^curOai  irkij-y^v  iLTroOvri<rK€u;  r<p  bi€i, 
'  to  die  before  the  iFoand  is  given^  and  to  leap  into  the  sea  for  fear 
of  shipwreck :'  it  is  to  do  yiolence  to  our  body  to  preserve  it  chaste, 
to  bum  a  temple  to  prevent  its  being  profaned.  And  therefore  it  is 
no  just  excuse  to  say  the  virgin-martyrs  did  it  lest  they  should  lose 
Uieir  crown  of  virginity :  for  though  I  shall  not  urge  the  example  of 
Abraham,  who  rather  ventured  his  wife's  chastity  than  his  own  Ufe; 
yei  this  I  say,  that  she  that  loses  it  by  violence  is  nevertheless  a 
virgin  before  God,  but  much  more  a  martyr.  But  then  if  any  one 
can  suppose  it  fit  to  be  objected,  that  if  they  lost  their  material  vir- 
ginity, there  was  danger  lest  while  they  were  abused  they  should 
also  be  tempted,  and  consent :  I  suppose  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
answer,  that  a  certain  sin  is  not  to  be  done  to  avoid  an  uncertain ; 
and  yei  further,  that  this  could  not  be  considerable  in  the  case  of 
the  martyrs :  for  besides  that  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  infinitely 
fortified  by  the  grace  of  God,  their  austere  Uves  and  holy  habits,  the 
rare  discourses  of  their  spiritual  guides,  their  expectations  of  par- 
ticular crowns,  the  great  reputation  and  honour  of  virgins,  and  the 
spirit  of  chastity,  which  then  very  much  prevailed ;  besides  all  this, 
I  say,  they  had  then  (particularly  S.  Pelagia,  and  the  virgins  which 
8.  Ambrose  speaks  of,  had  then)  the  sentence  of  death  not  only 
witMn  them  but  upon  them;  and  the  immediate  torments  which 
tiiey  expected  after  ravishments,  were  a  very  competent  mortification 
for  any  such  fears.  And  therefore  as  we  should  call  it  cowardice  or 
impatience  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  that  he  may  die  an  easy  death, 
and  prevent  the  hangman's  more  cruel  hands ;  so  it  is  a  foolish  and 
unreasonable  caution,  and  a  distrust  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  divine 
grace,  to  rush  violently  to  death  lest  we  should  be  dishonoured  or 
tempted  in  another  instance :  and  it  is  not  bravery,  but  want  of 
courage;  ixaXaKia  yhp  rb  <l>€vy€tv  rh  Mirova,  'it  is  softness  and 
effeminacy  by  death  to  fly  the  labours  of  a  sadder  accident,'  says 
AristoUe^  But  be  it  this  or  not  this,  it  is  certain  it  is  something 
as  bad. 

^  7.  ] )  It  is  directly  against  the  commandment :  '  and  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  in  all  the  canonical  books  we  find  no  precept,  no 
permission  firom  God,'  saith  S.  Austin^,  ut  vel  ipsius  adipiscenda 
mmortaUtatis,  vel  ullius  carendi  cavendive  mali  causa  nobismet  ipsis 
necem  inferamua.  Nam  et  prohibitos  nos  esse  vntelligendum  est,  ubi 
kx  ait,  Nan  occides:  'that  either  for  the  gaining  of  immortaUty 
itself,  or  for  the  avoiding  of  any  evil,  we  should  kill  ourselves.'  It 
is  something  like  this  which  Aristotle'  says,  r^  fi^v  yip  ^(rrt  tQv 
diiccUiciov,  rh  Korh  ircurcaf  iLp€Triv  vtto  tov  vSfiov  rerayfjJva'  oXov  oi 
jccXe^ci  iiroKTiwivcu  kavrbv  6  vdfxos'  h  b^  fxri  JceXeiJct  dirayop€t$€4* 

*  [nbi  supra.]  '  Etb.  Nic,  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  [torn.  iL 

"  Lib.  L  cap.  20.  de  ciyit  Dei.  [torn,      pi  1138.] 
TiL  coL  20  B.] 
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•  those  things  which  the  decrees  have  appointed  agreeable  to  virtue 
those  are  to  go  for  laws ;  as  for  example,  the  law  does  not  command 
any  man  to  Kill  himself,  and  because  the  law  does  not  command, 
therefore  it  does  forbid :'  that  is,  because  the  law  commands  no  man 
(though  he  be  condemned)  to  kill  himself,  therefore  the  law  forbids 
him  to  do  it  to  himself ;  the  law  will  not  make  a  man  executioner 
even  of  her  sentence,  therefore  she  permits  him  not  to  execute  his 
own.  But  S.  Austin  adds  beyond  this,  '  For  then  we  were  forbidden 
to  do  it,  when  God  said.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  And  therefore 
it  is  observable  that  although  God  said.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour ;  yet  he  did  not  in  this  commandment 
add  that  clause  of  contra  proximum,  nor  in  that  of  adultery ;  inti* 
mating  that  we  must  neither  pollute  nor  destroy  our  own  bodies  any 
more  than  the  body  of  our  neighbour. 

§  8.  2)  To  prevent  the  hand  of  justice  or  of  tyranny  in  striking 
is  sometimes  to  prevent  the  hand  of  God  in  saving,  and  is  an  act  of 
desperation  against  the  hopes  of  a  good  man,  and  the  goodness  of 
God :  for  help  may  come  in  the  interval.  Caius  the  emperor  com- 
manded some  to  be  put  to  death  whom  he  presently  after  infinitely 
wished  to  have  been  alive ;  the  haste  of  the  executioners  destroyed  the 
men  more  than  the  rage  of  the  prince :  and  it  is  all  one  if  the  man 
himself  be  hasty.  And  Pontauus^  tells  that  when  Angelus  Ronco- 
nius  was  accused  to  pope  Nicolas  the  fifth  that  he  had  given  way  to 
Aversus  whom  the  pope's  forces  had  enclosed,  and  gave  leave  to  him 
to  pass  over  Tiber,  the  pope  commanded  him  to  be  proceeded  against 
according  to  law ;  but  when  he  rose  in  the  morning,  and  told  his 
ministers  he  would  more  maturely  consider  the  cause  of  Bonconius, 
they  told  him  he  was  that  very  night  put  to  death,  which  caused  ex- 
treme grief  to  the  pope.  Concerning  a  man's  life  all  delay  is  little 
enough :  and  therefore  for  himself  to  hasten  it  is  against  prudence> 
and  hope,  and  charity. 

§  9.  8)  The  argument  of  Lactantius*  is  very  good ;  Si  homicida 
nefaritts  eat  qui  Aominia  extinctor  eat,  eidem  aceleri  obairictua  eat 
qui  ae  necai,  '  if  he  that  kills  another  is  a  wicked  homicide,  so  also 
IS  he  that  kills  himself.'  Nay,  he  is  worse,  said  S.  Chrysostom*. 
And  this, — besides  that  it  relies  upon  the  unlimited,  indefinite  com- 
mandment which  must  be  understood  universally  but  where  God 
hath  expressly  set  its  limits;  and  though  He  hath  given  leave  to 
public  magistrates  to  do  it,  who  therefore  are  not  under  that  com- 
mandment, yet  because  He  hath  not  given  leave  to  ourselves  to  do  it 
to  ourselves,  therefore  we  are  under  the  commandment : — besides  this, 
I  say,  it  relies  also  upon  this  reason,  that  our  love  to  ourselves  is 
the  measure  of  charity  to  our  neighbours ;  and  if  we  must  not  kill 
our  neighbour  because  we  must  love  him  as  ourself,  therefore  neither 

y  [De  obedientia,  cap.  15.]  •In  epist  ad  GaL,  cap.  i,  [torn.  x. 

*  Lib.  iiL  instit  cap.  18.  [torn.  i.  p.      p.  664  C] 
239.] 
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must  we  kill  ourselves,  for  then  we  might  also  kill  our  neighbour, 
the  reason  and  the  measure,  the  standard  and  the  proportion  being 
taken  away. 

§  10.  4)  To  put  ourselves  to  death  without  the  command  of  God 
or  His  lieutenant  is  impiety  and  rebellion  against  God ;  it  is  a  deser- 
tion of  our  military  station,  and  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  and 
peculiar  rights  of  God,  who  only  hath  power  over  our  lives,  and 
gives  it  to  whom  He  pleases :  and  to  this  purpose  Cicero^  commends 
that  saying  of  Pythagoras,  Ne  mis  injusau  imperatoris,  id  est,  Dei, 
de  prasidio  et  statione  vita  dtscedat;  God  is  our  general,  and  He 
hath  commanded  to  us  oar  abode  and  station,  which  till  He  call  us 
off  must  not  be  deserted :  and  the  same  doctrine  he  recites  out  of 
Plato *^,  Piis  omnibus  retinendum  esse  animum  in  custodia  corporis, 
nee  injussu  ejus  a  quo  ille  est  datus  ex  hominum  vita  migrandum 
esse,  ne  munus  humanum  assignatum  a  Deo  defugisse  videamur.  The 
reason  is  very  good :  God  gave  us  our  soul  and  fixed  it  in  the  prison 
of  the  body,  tying  it  there  to  a  certain  portion  of  work,  and  there- 
fore we  must  not  without  His  leave  go  forth,  lest  we  run  from  our 
work  that  God  hath  commanded  us.  Josephus  ^  says  it  is  like  a 
servant's  running  away  from  his  master's  service :  Ft  servos  guidem 
fugientes  ulcxsd  justum  creditur,  quamvis  nequam  dominos  fugerint : 
ipsi  vero/tigimus  Deum  et  optimum  Deum  ;  impie  facere  non  videbi- 
murf  'if  servants  fly  from  their  cruel  masters  they  are  justly  punished; 
shall  it  not  be  accounted  impiety  to  fly  from  our  good  God,  our  most 
gracious  Master?'  And  therefore  Brutus'  condemned  the  fact  of 
Cato  his  father-in-law,  &>s  ovx  oclov  ovb^  &vbpds  ipyov  vTrox(»>p€tv  r<p 
baifiovi,  Koi  fxii  bix^arOat  t6  avfnnirTov  ibecos,  ^^'  iLTrobtbpaaKfiv, 
'it  was  neither  manly  nor  pious  to  sink  under  his  fortune,  and  to 
fly  away  from  those  evils  which  he  ought  to  have  borne  nobly.' 
And  therefore  the  Hebrews  called  dying  aTro\v€(rOai,  '  a  dismission  i* 
"Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  said  old 
Simeon';  Nunc  dimittis.  When  God  gives  us  our  pass,  then  we  must 
go,  but  we  must  not  offer  it  an  hour  before :  he  that  does  otherwise  is, 
a)  ungrateful  to  God,  by  destroying  the  noblest  of  His  works  below ; 
P)  impious,  by  running  from  His  service ;  and  y)  distrustful  of  His 
provicfence.  Nisi  Deus  is,  cujus  hoc  templum  est  omne  quod  conspicis, 
istis  te  corporis  custodiis  liberaverit,  in  caelum  aditus  tibi  patere  non 
potest,  said  Cicero',  'unless  God  open  the  gate  for  you,  you  can 
never  pass  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  enter  into  heaven/  And 
the  same  is  affirmed  by  Hierocles^  which  I  tell  for  the  strangeness 
of  it;  for  he  was  a  stoic,  yet  against  the  opinion  of  his  sect  he 
spake  on  the  behalf  of  reason  and  religion :  and  this  is  the  christian 
sense, 

^  Lib.  de  tenect.  [cap.  20.]  torn.  v.  p.  416.] 

«  Somn.  Scip.  [cap.  5.]  Vide  Platonem  '  [Luke  il  29.] 

in  Pbsdone.  [cap.  16.  torn.  t.  p.  152,  5.]  '  [Somn.   Scip.,   cap.  5  ;    cf.]  lib.  L 

*  [ubi  sapra,  p.  90.]  Tuicul.  [qu«8t  cap.  30.] 

*  [PluUrch.  in  vit   Brati,  cap.  40.  ^  Ad  cann.  aur.  Pyth.  [p.  68.] 
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Act  yitp  8c8^<r9at  fi^xpis  iieKitrj^  S^hs, 

said  S.  Gregory  Nyssen*,  '  we  must  stand  bound  till  God  untie  us/ 

§  11.  5)  For  a  man  to  kill  himself  is  against  the  bw^  and  the 
voice,  and  the  very  prime  inclination  of  nature.  Every  thing  will 
preserve  itself:  ''No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it/'  saith  the  apostle^  :  and  therefore  generally  all  nations, 
as  taught  by  the  voice  of  nature,  by  the  very  first  accents  which  she 
utters  to  all  men,  did  abhor  the  laying  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves. When  some  of  the  old  Bomans  hanged  themselves  to  avoid 
the  slavery  that  Tarquinius  Superbus  imposed  upon  them  of  making 
public  draught-houses,  he  commanded  the  dead  bodies  to  be  cruci- 
fied, says  Servius^  So  did  Ptolemy  to  the  body  of  Gleomenes  who 
had  killed  himself™;  and  Aristotle"  says  it  was  every  where  re- 
ceived, that  the  dead  bodies  of  self-murderers  should  be  disgraced 
some  way  or  other;  dra<^tqi  iPpCC^w  t6v  v€Kp6v,  by  denying  them 
burial,  that  was  the  usual  way.  So  did  the  Milesians^  to  their 
maidens  who  hanged  themselves,  they  exposed  their  bodies  to  a 
public  spectacle :  and  Strabo^  tells  that  the  Indian  priests  and  wise 
men  blamed  the  fact  of  Calanus,  and  that  they  hated  those  hasty 
deaths  of  impatient  or  proud  persons.  Alieno  scelere  quam  meo  mori 
malo,  sjiid  kmg  Darius^i,  '  I  had  rather  die  by  the  wickedness  of  an- 
other than  by  my  own/ 

§  12.  6)  Aristotle  says  that  they  who  kill  themselves  (hastening 
their  own  death  before  God  or  the  public  commands  them)  are  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth;  from  whose  service  and  profit  they 
subtract  themselves  if  they  be  innocent,  and  if  they  be  criminal,  they 
withdraw  themselves  from  her  justice :  ofitKci  apa'  AXXo  rLva ;  ^  ri)v 
TT^Xtr;  .  •  .  Ka^  tis  irifiCa  Trpdaftm  r<p  kavrbv  biofpOeCpaim,  i>s  ttiv 
Tr6\tv  ihiKovjm  ', '  he  that  kills  himself  does  wrong  to  the  city ;  and 
is  after  death  disgraced  as  an  unjust  person  to  the  public/ 

§  13.  Now  then  to  the  examples  and  great  precedents  above  men- 
tioned I  shall  give  this  answer, 

1)  That  Samson  is  by  all  means  to  be  excused,  because  S.Paul" 
accounts  him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  who  died  in  faith ;  and  there- 
fore S.  Austin  ^  says  he  did  it  by  a  peculiar  instinct  and  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  no  man  can  tell  whether  he  did  or  no : 
and  therefore  I  like  that  better  which  Peter  Martyr  says  in  this  en- 
quiry ;  '  He  did  primarily  and  directly  intend  only  to  kill  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  which  was  properly  his  work  to  which  he  was  in  his 

'  Iamb.  18.  24;  Aul.  GelL  noctt  Att,  lib.  xr.  cap. 

k  [Ephes.  V.  29.]  10.] 

>  In  xii.  ^neid.  [608,  ex  Casaio  He-  »  fli^-  ^tv.  torn.  ii.  p.  1017.] 

mina.]  ^  [Curt  lib.  v.  cap.  12.] 

n  [Plutarch,  in  yit  Cleom.,  cap.  38.  '  f  Ethic.  Nic,  lib.  y.  c&p.  15.  torn,  il 

torn.  iy.  p.  605.]  p.  1138.]                                                     « 

■  [Ethic  Nic,  lib.  y.  cap.  15.  torn,  il  •  [Heb.  xi.  32.] 

p.  1138.]  *  Lib.  L  de  civit  Dei,  cap.  21.  [torn. 

9  [Plut  de  yirt  mulier.,  torn.  yii.  p.  viL  col.  21.]  et  26.  [coL  24.] 
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urbole  calling  designed  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God :  bnt  that  be  died  bim- 
self  ill  tbe  ruin  was  bis  sufferings  but  not  bis  design ;  bat  like  a 
soldier  fighting  against  bis  enemies  at  the  command  of  bis  general 
undertakes  tbe  service  though  he  knows  he  shall  die  for  it.  Thus 
do  tbe  mariners  blow  up  themselves  in  a  sea-fight  when  they  can  no 
otherwise  destroy  the  enemy ;  they  do  it  as  ministers  of  justice^  and 
by  command ;  else  they  are  not  to  be  excused :  and  he  that  gives  it 
must  take  care  it  be  just  and  reasonable.'  Thus  did  the  brave  Eleazar 
Habaran"^  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus :  he  supposing  their  grand 
enemy  Antiochus  to  be  upon  a  towered  elephant  goes  under  the  oeast 
and  kills  bim^  who  with  his  fall  crushed  the  brave  prince  to  death; 
he  intended  not  to  kill  himself^  but  to  kill  Antiochus  he  would  ven- 
ture himself  or  sufler  death. 

§  14.  2)  The  fact  of  Saul  is  no  just  precedent^  it  looks  like  de- 
spair :  but  the  Hebrews  say  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  die 
by  his  own  hands^  unless  the  prolongation  of  his  life  be  a  dishonour 
to  Ood^  and  to  a  cause  of  rebgion ;  and  upon  this  account  they  ex- 
cuse both  Saul  and  Samson^  for  they  knew  that  if  they  should  fall 
or' abide  respectively  in  the  hands  of  scomers,  the  dishonour  of  their 

B arsons  would  disparage  the  religion^  and  reach  to  God.  So  they. 
ut  this  is  not  right :  for  we  only  are  to  take  care  of  the  laws  of 
God,  and  of  His  glory  in  the  ways  of  His  own  appointment ;  for  ex- 
traordinaries  and  rare  contingencies^  let  Him  aloiie^  He  will  secure 
Hisowngloiy. 

&  15.  3)  For  Sazis^  Lipsius  says  it  is  a  question  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  done ;  and  who  please  to  see  it  disputed  may  read  Lucas 
Brugensis  on  one  side,  and  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  upon  the  other.  For 
my  own  part,  1  at  no  hand  believe  it  fit  to  be  imitated ;  but  concern- 
ing what  brave  and  glorious  persons  do,  and  by  what  spirit  they 
acted,  1  am  not  willing  to  give  hasty  sentence :  for  there  are  many 
secrets  which  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  to  follow  our  rule,  and  not 
to  trust  any  spirit  of  which  we  are  not  sure  it  is  from  God. 

^  16.  4)  But  of  that  which  is  most  difficult  1  have  already  spoken 
something,  but  shall  add  more :  for  it  is  a  pitiable  case  that  virtuous 
women,  highly  sensible  of  their  honour,  zealous  for  chastity,  despisers 
of  life,  should  not  as  well  receive  the  reward  of  their  suffering  to  pre- 
serve the  interest  of  chastity,  as  of  any  other  grace ;  especially  since 
they  choose  death  rather  than  shame,  and  would  not  willingly  choose 
either,  but  being  forced,  run  to  death  for  sanctuary.  It  is  true,  it  is 
much  to  be  pitied ;  but  that's  all :  ac  per  hoc  et  qua  se  occiderunt, 
ne  quicquam  hvjusmodi  paterentur,  quis  humanus  affedus  eis  nollet 
ignosci  ?  '  Every  man,'  says  S.  Austin,  '  will  pity,  and  be  ready  to 
excuse,  or  to  wish  pardon  to  such  women  who  killed  themselves  to 
preserve  their  honour.'  Cicero  tells*  of  certain  noble  virgins  that 
threw  themselves  into  pits  to  avoid  the  shame  of  their  enemies'  lust : 

■  \t  Sovopay,  LXX.— 1  Mace.  vi.  43.] 

*  Orat  de  provinciiB  consularibus,  [cap.  3.] 
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and  S.  Hierome  *  tells  of  seven  Milesian  virgins,  who,  to  prevent  the 
rudeness  of  the  Gauls  that  destroyed  all  Asia,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves.  The  Greek  epigram^  mentions  them  with  honour^  but 
tells  but  of  three : 

naf>0ci'iicol  Tpurcrtd  iroXi'^iScs,  &r  6  fiieurrht 
KcXtm^  tls  ra^TTiy  fioTptty  (rptyjfty  "Aprit, 

l^vfA^loy,  &AA*  ilihiv  mfiwfUi^  tipdfit6€u 

They  chose  a  sad  death  before  a  mixture  with  the  lustful  blood  of 
the  Galatians.  And  the  Jews*  tell  of  a  captive  woman  of  their 
nation,  who  being  in  a  ship  and  designed  to  ravishment,  asked  her 
husband  if  the  bodies  of  them  that  were  drowned  in  the  sea  should 
rise  again :  and  when  he  had  said  they  should,  she  leaped  into  the 
sea.  And  among  the  Christians  that  did  so  there  were  many  ex- 
amples. Divers  women  of  Antioch  under  Dioclesian* ;  more  under 
Chosroes  the  Persian**;  Sophronia  under  Maxentius*;  S.  Pelagia 
before  mentioned,  and  divers  others.  These  persons  had  great  ad- 
vocates ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  upon  the  stock  of  pity  and  compassion 
that  so  much  bravery  should  be  thrown  away  upon  a  mistake :  and 
therefore  I  find  that  S.  Chiysostom,  who  commended  this  manner  of 
death  upon  the  account  of  chastity,  yet  is  not  constant  to  it,  but 
blames  it  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  Galatians  ^ :  and  the  third 
council  of  Orleans®  commanded  that  the  oblations  of  them  that  died 
by  the  hands  of  justice  should  be  received.  Si  tamen  non  ipsi  sibi 
mortem  probentur  propriis  manibus  intulme,  '  always  provided  that 
they  did  not  prevent  the  hand  of  justice,  that  they  did  not  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.'  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Procopius', 
which  is  a  just  determination  of  the  case  in  itself.  BCaios  xara- 
aTpo<f)rj  ixprjaros  kclI  Srota  irpoTrcr^s,  rb  b^  els  Oivarov  Opiaos 
i,v6r]Tov,  Tov  bpaarrjpCov  'np6(r\r]ixa  ovk  exfnpeir^s  tois  yc  a'<a<f>po<Tiv 
€tvai  boK€T,  '  a  violent  death,  or  a  death  hastened  by  our  own  hands, 
is  a  thing  unprofitable,  and  full  of  foolish  violence;  and  since  it 
wants  prudent  counsel,  it  is  by  wise  men  judged  to  be  but  the  image 
and  hypocrisy  of  valour  and  magnanimity.'  To  which  he  adds,  Kal 
rot  Kcd  TovTo  iKKoyCC^trOai  xPVf  M^  ^^  b6^riT€  cis  to  0€lov  iyvioixovelv, 
'this  also  ought  to  be  considered, *that  no  man  ought  to  be  impious 
or  ungrateful  towards  God.'  This  is  the  definition  of  the  case.  But 
then  as  to  the  persons  of  them  that  did  so,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
but  this,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  example :  but  for  the 
whole,  it  was  modest  and  charitable  which  was  decreed  by  the  French 

■  Adv.  Joviuian.  [Ub.  L  torn.  iv.  part  «  [Euseb.  H.  E.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  14.  Zon. 

2  col.  186.1  annal.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  33.] 

'  [AiiyU  lib.  iii-  ia^oKoy,    tls  v4ovi  •«  In  Gal.  i.  4.  [torn.  x.  p.  664.  C] 

fcal  v4a%,    [Jacoba,  antlioL   Gr.,  torn.  i.  *  [Coiicil.  Aurel.  iiL  al.  ii.  can. 


p.  133.]  torn.  ii.  col.  1176.] 

-   -  -  -  t  Golhicor.,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  12.  torn.  i. 


«  [Grot  de  iur.  beU.,  il  10.  §  6.  not] 

•  [FulgOB.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.] 

^  [Procop.  Pen.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  fiu.] 


can.    15. 
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capitulars',  'Concerning  him  who  hath  killed  himself^  it  is  considered, 
that  if  any  one  out  of  pity  or  compassion  will  give  alms  for  their 
souls  (so  was  the  custom  of  those  times)  let  him  give,  and  say  prayers 
and  psaln^s,  but  not  celebrate  the  solemn  sacrifice  for  them ;'  quia 
incamprehenMilia  aunt  judicia  Dei,  et  profunditatem  consilii  ejus 
nemo  potest  investigare,  '  because  the  judgments  of  God  are  incom- 
prehensible, and  the  depth  of  His  counsels  no  man  can  fathom.' 
This  was  more  gentle  than  that  of  Virgil**, 

Proxima  deinde  tenent  mceBti  loca  qui  Bibi  lethum 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  perosi 
Projecere  animas.     Qnam  yellent  sthere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  paupeiiem,  et  duros  perferre  labores. 

He  appointed  a  sad  place  in  hell  for  them  that  so  cheaply  out  of  im- 
patience, or  to  avoid  a  great  trouble,  threw  away  their  souls.  !Fain 
would  they  now  return  to  light,  and  joyfully  would  change  their  pre- 
sent state  with  all  the  labours  and  shames  which  the^  with  hasty 
death  so  earnestly  declined.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  neither  do 
I,  oidy  that  it  is  not  lawful.  But  how  they  shall  fare  in  the  other 
world  who  upon  such  great  accounts  are  tempted,  is  one  of  God^s 
secrets,  which  the  great  day  will  manifest.  If  any  man  will  be  pleased 
to  see  more  against  it,  he  may  find  it  in  S.  Austin*,  Hegesippus**, 
Nicephorus  Bleramidas*,  Heliodorus^  and  divers  others,  well  col- 
lected by  Fabrot  in  his  fifth  exercitation". 


EULE  IV. 

BM  THAT  HATH  SUfTXBED  THE  FUVISHMENT  IS  NOT  DISCHABOEI)  IN  C0N8CIBNCB 

UNLESS  HE  ALSO  REPENT  OV  THE  DISOBEDIENCE. 

^  1.  This  rule  is  in  effect  the  same  with  the  first  rule  of  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book:  but  because  it  is  usually  discoursed  of  also 
under  the  head  of  penal  laws,  and  there  are  many  persons  who,  when 
they  have  broken  the  law,  and  have  suffered  punishment,  think  them- 
selves disdiarged,  and  because  it  ministers  some  particularities  of  its 
own,  I  have  therefore  chosen  distinctly  to  consider  it. 

*  [Capit  Carol  Magn.J  lib.  vi  cap.  70.  ^  Excid.  HicrosoL,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  [p. 
[Baluz.  capit.  reg.  Franc,  torn.  i.  col.  838,  sqq.  ed.  Svo.  Colon.  1559,  ex  Jo- 
933.  ed.  foL  Par.  1677.]                                 sepho.] 

*  iBneid.  lib.  vL  [434.]  >  Epitom.  log.,  cap.  4.  [p.28.ed.  12mo. 

*  Lib.  L  de  civit  Dei,  capp.  20,  I,  6.      August  Vindel.  1605.1 
torn,  ii  coL  20-4.]  epist.  IxL  ad  Dulcit  »  ^thiop.,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  1.  p.  58.  ed. 

_aL  cciv.  torn.  ii.  col.  766.]  et  lib.  i.      Sto.  Par.  1804.] 

oontr.  epiat  Oaudcnt,  cap.  28.  [torn.  ix.  «  [pp.  80.  sqq.  ed.  Sto.  Par.  1639.] 

C0L64S.] 
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§  2.  In  this  enquiry  penal  laws  usually  are  distinguished  into  laws 
purely  penal^  and  mixed,  a)  Laws  purely  penal  are  such  which 
neither  directly  command  nor  forbid^  but  impose  a  penalty  upon 
him  that  does  or  omits  an  action  respectively.  So  Moses ^  to  the 
children  of  Israel^  "  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  and  kill 
it  or  sell  it ;  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  one  ox,  and  four  sheep 
for  one."  )3)  A  mixed  penal  law  is  when  with  the  precept  or  pro- 
hibition the  penalty  is  adjoined :  so  said  God^^,  "  Ye  shall  not  hurt 
the  widow  or  the  fatherless ;  if  ye  hurt  them,  they  shall  cry  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  hear  their  cry,  and  My  fury  shall  be  kindled,  and  I 
will  strike  you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall  be  widows,  and 
your  children  fatherless."  And  of  the  same  nature  is  that  canon  of 
the  council  of  Agatho^,  'We  do  by  a  special  order  command  all 
secular  persons  to  hear  the  whole  divine  service  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  so  that  the  people  presume  not  to  go  forth  before  the  blessing 
of  the  priest :  but  if  any  man  shall  presume  to  do  so,  let  him  be 
publicly  punished  by  the  bishop.'  y)  Other  laws  are  purely  moral, 
that  is,  preceptive  without  any  penalty.  This  distinction  Silvester 
derides  as  childish,  and  of  no  use ;  but  others  deride  him :  but  what- 
ever use  it  can  be  of  to  other  purposes,  it  is  of  little  in  this.  For 
whether  the  penalty  be  annexed  or  no,  it  obliges  to  penalty'';  and 
therefore  whether  it  be  preceptive  or  no,  it  also  obliges  to  duty :  and 
we  see  it  in  ocular  demonstration  in  divers  of  the  levitical  and  moral 
laws  of  God,  which  sometimes  are  set  down  in  the  style  of  laws 
purely  penal,  and  the  same  laws  in  other  places  are  penal  and  pro- 
hibitive. 

§  3.  1)  But  why  are  punishments  decreed  in  laws?  are  they  for 
the  obedient,  or  for  the  disobedient?  for  good  men,  or  for  bad? 
Certainly,  for  them  that  do  not  obey.  Now  they  that  obey  not,  do 
well  or  ill,  or  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  do  or  no :  if  they  do  well 
they  are  to  be  rewarded,  and  not  punished ;  if  the  thins  after  the 
sanction  be  still  indifferent,  why  shall  he  suffer  evil  that  does  none  ? 
But  the  case  is  plain,  that  in  all  just  governments  the  punishment  is 
decreed  in  the  laws,  that  the  law  may  be  obeyed ;  and  unless  it  be 
equally  good  to  the  prince  that  his  subjects  obey  or  be  punished, 
that  is,  unless  it  be  all  one  to  him  whether  they  he  happy  and  ad- 
vantaged, or  miserable  and  punished,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether 
the  subject  receives  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  when  the  subject  is  punished,  the  law  is  satisfied  in  its 
first  intention. 

§  4.  2)  Add  to  this,  if  suffering  the  punishment  does  satisfy  the 
law,  then  the  subject  is  not  tied  to  obey  for  conscience  sake,  but  only 
for  wrath,  expressly  against  the  apostle ;  and  then  laws  would  quickly 

•  [Exod.  xxiL  L]  col.  2075.] 

P  [ibid.  22-4.]  '  Tacite  pennissum  est  quod  sine  al- 

*  [Can.  xlviL  torn.  ii.  coL  1003.]  can.      tione  prohibetur. — TertulL  adv.  Marc., 
'Miss.'  de  consecraU,  dist  i.  [can.  64.      lib.  i.  [cap.  16.  p.  379  A.] 
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grow  contemptible :  for  the  great  flies  that  break  through  the  cobweb- 
lawns  of  penal  laws^  would  be  both  innocent  and  unconcerned ;  in- 
nocent^ as  not  being  tied  in  conscience^  and  unconcerned^  as  having 
many  defensatives  against  the  fine. 

§  5.  8)  The  saying  therefore  of  S.  Austin*  hath  justly  prcYailed, 
Omnuposna  n  justa  e8t,peccaii  poena  est,  et  supplicium  nomifialur, 
'crery  penalty  is  relative  to  an  offence,  and  is  called  punishment.' 
And  there  can  be  no  reason  given  why  in  laws  there  are  differing 
punishments  assigned,  but  that  they  be  proportionable  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  fault.  It  follows  therefore,  that  whoever  is  obliged  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  law,  do  ask  God's  pardon  and  the  king's, 
for  having  done  a  sin  by  which  only  he  could  be  obliged  to  punish- 
ment. Reatus  or '  guilt,  both  in  divine  laws  and  in  human,  is  an  ob- 
ligation to  punishment:  for  reatus posna  and  reatus  culpa  differ  but 
as  the  right  and  left  hand  of  a  pillar ;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  several 
aspects  and  situations.  And  Lucius  Neratius^  was  a  fool  and  a  vile 
person ;  and  having  an  absurd  humour  of  giving  every  man  he  met 
a  box  on  the  ear,  he  caused  a  servant  to  follow  him  with  a  bag  of 
money,  and  caused  him  to  pay  him  whom  he  had  smitten  twenty-five 
OMtfsf,  a  certain  sum  which  was  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  im- 
posed upon  him  that  did  an  injury:  but  considered  not  that  all 
that  while  he  was  a  base  and  a  trifling  fool  for  doing  injury  to  the 
citizens. 

§  6.  This  rule  holds  in  all  without  exception :  it  seems  indeed  to 
ftil  in  two  cases,  but  it  does  not ;  only  the  account  of  them  wjll  ex- 
plicate and  confirm  the  rule. 

§  7.  1)  In  actions  which  are  not  sins,  but  undecencies,  or  unapt- 
nesses  to  a  state  or  office  and  action,  the  evils  that  are  appendant  to 
them  are  also  but  quan  poena,  half  punishments :  such  as  the  irre- 
gularity that  is  incurred  by  a  judge  that  gives  sentence  in  a  cause  of 
blood;  he  is  incapable  of  entering  into  holy  orders  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  church.  A  butchef  is  made  incapable  of  being  of  the 
inquest  of  life  and  death :  which  incapacity  is  not  directly  a  punish- 
ment, any  more  than  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  butcher ;  but  certain  persons 
are  without  their  fault  declared  unfit  for  certain  states  or  employ- 
ments. Now  this  confirms  the  rule,  for  still  the  proportion  is  kept ; 
and  if  it  be  but  like  a  fault,  the  consequent  of  it  is  but  like  a  punish- 
ment. And  if  at  any  time  these  appendages  are  called  punishments, 
it  is  by  a  catachresit  or  an  abuse  of  the  word,  and  because  of  the  si- 
militude in  the  matter  of  it.  So  we  say,  the  righteous  are  punished, 
that  is,  they  suffer  evil  for  their  own  trial,  or  for  the  glory  of  God : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  law.  Sine  culpa,  nisi  siibsH  causa,  non  est  aliquis 
puniendus,  '  no  man  is  to  be  punished  without  his  fault,  unless  there 
be  cause  for  it  :*  that  is,  no  man  is  to  suffer  that  evil  which  in  other 
cases  b  reaUy  a  punishment,  and  in  all  cases  looks  like  one.     And 

'  Lib.  L  retract,  c.  9.  [torn.  i.  coL  14      cap.  18.  torn.  i.  col  631  B.] 
£,  ex  libro  'de  libero  arbitrio/  lib.  ui.  *  A.  OeUiua,  Ub.  zx.  [cap.  1.] 
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them  that  speak  lies**/'  And  our  blessed  Saviour*^  condemns  it  in* 
finitely  by  declaring  every  lie  to  be  of  the  devil :  "  When  he  speaketh 
a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it/' 
"Lie  not  therefore  one  to  another/' saith  S.  Paul**:  "For  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone'/' Beyond  these  things  nothing  can  be  said  for  the  condemna^ 
tion  of  lying. 

§  4.  But  then  lying  is  to  be  understood  to  be  something  said  or 
written  to  the  hurt  of  our  neighbour,  which  cannot  be  understood 
otherwise  than  to  diflfer  from  the  mind  of  him  that  speaks.  Menda^ 
cium  esse  petulanter  aut  ctipidiiate  nocendi  aliud  loqui,  seu  gestu 
signijtcare,  et  aliud  sentire :  so  Melancthon' :  '  to  lie  is  to  deceive 
our  neighbour  to  his  hurt.'  For  in  this  sense  a  lie  is  naturally  and  j 
intrinsically  evi};  that  is,  to  speak  a  lie  to  our  neighbour  is  naturally 
evil.  Not  because  it  is  different  from  an  eternal  truth,  for  every 
thing  that  differs  from  the  eternal  truth  is  not  therefore  criminal  for 
being  spoken,  that  is,  is  not  an  evil  lie :  and  a  man  may  be  a  liar 
though  he  speaks  that  which  does  not  differ  from  the  eternal  truth ; 
for  sometimes  a  man  may  speak  that  which  is  truth,  and  yet  be  a  liar 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  thing.  For  he  does  not  speak  truly 
because  the  thing  is  true ;  but  he  is  a  liar  because  he  speaks  it  when 
he  thinks  it  is  fsJjse.  That  therefore  is  not  the  essence  or  formality 
of  a  lie.  Vehementer  errant  qui  iradunt  orationis  esse  proprium  sig- 
nificare  verum  necessarium^  said  ScaUger? :  a  man  may  be  a  true  man 
though  he  do  not  always  speak  truth.  If  he  intends  to  profit  and  to 
instruct,  to  speak  probably  and  usefully,  to  speak  with  a  purpose  to 
do  good  and  to  do  no  evil,  though  the  words  have  not  in  them  any 
necessary  truth,  yet  they  may  be  good  words.  Simonides  and  Plato 
say  it  is  injustice  and  therefore  evil :  so  does  Cicero**,  and  indeed  so 
does  the  holy  scripture,  by  including  our  neighbour's  right  in  our 
speaking  truth;  it  is  contra proximum,  it  is  'against  our  neighbour;' 
for  to  himself  no  man  can  lie,  and  to  God  no  man  can  lie,  unless  he 
be  also  an  atheistical  person,  and  believes  that  God  knows  nothing 
that  is  hidden,  and  so  is  impious  when  he  says  a  lie.  But  a  lie  is  an 
injury  to  our  neighbour;  who  because  he  knows  not  the  secret,  is  to 
be  told  that  in  which  he  is  concerned,  and  he  that  deceives  him 
abuses  him. 

^  5.  For  there  is  in  mankind  an  universal  contract  implied  in  all 
their  entercourses,  and  words  being  instituted  to  declare  the  mind, 
and  for  no  other  end,  he  that  hears  me  speak  hath  a  right  in  justice 
to  be  done  him,  that  as  far  as  I  can  what  I  speak  be  true;  for  else 
he  by  words  does  not  know  your  mind,  and  then  as  good  and 
better  not  speak  at  all.  Humana  aures  verba  nostra  talia  judicant, 
qitalia  /oris  sonant :   divina  vero  judicia  talia  ea  audiunt,  qualia 

*  [Pb.  v.  7.]  '  [Definit  appeU.,  torn.  I  fol.  356  b.] 
«  [John  viii.  44.]  f  [Poet.,  lib.  til  cap.  2.] 

*  [Col.  iii.  9.]  fc  [De  offic,  lib.  iiL  cap.  16.] 

*  [Ret.  xxi.  8,  27.] 
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ex  intinds  proferuntur^.    Thoagh  God  judges  of  our  words  by  the 
heart,  yet  man  judges  of  the  heart  by  the  words ;  and  therefore  in 

i'ostice  we  are  bound  to  speak  so  as  that  our  neighbour  do  not  lose 
lis  right  which  by  our  speaking  we  give  him  to  the  truth  that  is  in 
our  heart.  And  of  a  lie  thus  defined,  which  is  injurious  to  our 
neighbour  so  long  as  his  right  to. truth  remains,  it  is  that  S.Austin^ 
affinns  it  to  be  simply  unlawful,  and  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  per- 
mitted, Nin  forte  reguku  quaadam  datnrus  es  quibua  noverimM  vH 
oporieai  meuiiri,  itbi  non  oporteat ;  by  way  of  confidence  and  irony : 
he  condemns  it  all,  '  unless  peradventure,'  says  he,  '  you  are  able  to 
give  us  rules  when  a  man  may  lie^  and  when  he  may  not/  Quod 
non  eei  bonum,  nunquam  erii  bonum^,  that  which  is  not  innocent  in 
itself  can  never  be  made  so.  But  vUia  iion  sunt  quibits  rede  vti 
licet^ ;  if  it  can  in  any  case  become  good,  it  is  not  of  its  own  nature 
evil :  80  that  if  a  lie  be  unjust,  it  can  never  become  lawful;  but  if  it 
can  be  separate  from  injustice,  then  it  may  be  innocent.  Here  then 
I  consider, 

^  6.  This  right,  though  it  be  regularly  and  commonly  belonging 
to  all  men,  yet  it  may  be  taken  away  by  a  superior  rignt  superve- 
ning; or  it  may  be  lost^  or  it  may  be  hindered,  or  it  may  cease  upon 
a  greater  reason. 

§  7. 1)  Therefore  upon  this  account  it  was  lawful  for  the  children 
of  Israel  to  borrow  jewels  of  the  Egyptians,  which  supposes  a  pro- 
mise of  restitution,  though  they  intended  not  to  pay  them  back 
again :  God  gave  them  commandment  so  to  spoil  them,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  devested  of  their  rights,  and  were  to  be  used  like 
enemies. 

§  8.  2)  It  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  children  or  to  madmen,  because 
they  having  no  powers  of  judging,  have  no  right  to  truth :  but  then 
the  he  must  be  charitable  and  useful ;  because  they  are  defended  by 
the  laws  from  injury,  and  therefore  must  not  have  a  lie  told  them 
that  can  do  them  mischief.  So  that  if  a  lie  be  told  it  must  be  such 
as  is  for  their  good ;  for  though  they  have  no  right  to  truth,  yet 
they  have  right  to  defence  and  immunity :  and  an  injurious  lie  told 
to  a  child  or  madman  is  a  sin,  not  because  it  deceives  him,  but  be- 
cause it  deceives  him  to  his  prejudice.  Qnintilian°^  the  great  master 
qI  children  says,  UtilitatU  eorum  gratia  multa  fingimus,  '  we  feign 
many  things  to  afiright  or  allure  children'  to  good  and  from  evil  re- 
spectively. And  so  do  physicians  to  their  patients,  abusing  the  fan- 
cies of  hypochondriacal  and  disordered  persons  into  a  will  of  being 
cured.  Some  will  do  nothing  without  a  warrant ;  others  are  impa- 
tient of  your  converse  unless  you  seem  to  believe  them ;  and  physi- 

'  S.  Gregor.,  lib.  xxvi  moral.,  cap.  7.         '  Epist  yiii.  ad  Hieron.  [a1.  xzviiL 
[aL  10.  torn,  i  col.  818  A.]  torn.  i.  coL  47  F.] 

^  [Oh  yitp  h  fiii  KoKhp  ohwtn'  l^v  iea\6u,']  Eurip.  in  Phceniss.  [814.] 

*  Lactant  inttit,  lib.  ?L  cap.  16.  [torn.         ■  [Inst  orat,  lib.  xil  cap.  i.  §  38.] 
L  p.  478.] 
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cians  can  never  apply  their  remedies  unless  they  pretend  warrants 
or  compliances^  and  use  little  arts  of  wit  and  cozenage.  This  and 
the  like  were  so  usual^  so  permitted  to  physicians^  that  it  grew  to  a 
proverb,  Mentiris  ut  medicus;  which  yet  was  always  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  way  of  charity,  and  with  honour  to  the  profession.  But 
this  any  physician  may  not  do,  that  is,  not  to  every  patient :  for  if 
the  man  oe  wise  and  can  choose  and  can  consider,  he  may  not  be 
cozened  into  his  cure  by  the  telling  of  a  Jie,  because  he  is  capable  of 
reason,  and  therefore  may  choose  what  he  hath  a  mind  to,  and  there- 
fore to  cozen  him  is  to  injure  him ;  and  no  man  must  commit  a  sin 
to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  man  against  his  will.  And  thus  also  in  the 
case  of  children :  their  tutors  or  parents  may  not  tell  them  every  lie ; 
they  may  not  teach  them  lies  and  make  them  confident  in  vanities ; 
but  for  their  good,  govern  them  as  they  can  be  governed. 

Ut  puerorum  stas  improTida  ludificetur", 

all  the  world  consents,  when  it  is  for  their  improvement  And  to 
this  is  reduced  the  permission  of  inventing  a  witty  fable,  or  telling  a 
false  story  to  gain  ground  upon  him  that  believes  a  false  opinion, 
and  cannot  any  other  way  so  easily  be  confuted.  Thus  when  two  | 
Eutychian  bishops®,  who  believing  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
made  but  one,  did  consequently  believe  that  the  divinity  did  die  as 
well  as  the  humanity  in  the  death  of  Christ,  came  to  the  court  of  a 
Saracen  prince,  he  pretended  great  sorrow  and  consternation  of  mind 
at  the  receipt  of  some  letters ;  into  the  contents  whereof  when  they 
with  some  curiosity  enquired,  the  prince  with  a  seeming  great  sorrow 
told  them  he  had  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  archangel 
Gabriel  was  dead.  They  to  comfort  him  told  him  certainly  it  could 
not  be  true ;  and  for  their  parts  they  did  believe  it  to  be  impossible. 
'0  fathers,'  said  the  prince,  'you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
that  an  archangel  should,  when  you  affirm  that  the  divinity  did  die.' 
Such  a  fiction  as  this  no  wise  man  reproves ;  it  is  but  like  the  sup- 
posing a  false  proposition  in  disputation,  that  upon  that  false  sup- 
position a  true  conclusion  may  be  erected. 

§  9.  3)  It  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  our  neighbour  by  consent, 
provided  the  end  be  innocent  or  pious.  Thus  S.  ChrysostomP  and 
S.  Hierome**  say  that  S.  Peter  suflered  himself  to  be  reproved  by 
S.  Paul  before  the  gentiles  for  too  much  eompliance  with  the  Jews : 
not  that  he  did  it  seriously,  but  xar  oUovofiCav,  he  acted  a  part  by 
consent  to  establish  christian  liberty  amongst  the  gentiles.  I  do  not 
consent  to  the  instance,  because  S.  Paul  tells  it  to  the  Galatians  as  a 
solemn  story  and  a  direct  narrative,  adding  withal  dogmatically,  that 
S.  Peter  *  was  to  be  blamed  •/  but  the  instance  will  serve  rightly  to 
illustrate  this  limitation  of  the  rule.  But  thus  the  parties  in  a  war 
may  write  exactly  contrary  to  the  truth ;  when  they  are  understood 

■  Lucret  [L  938.1  »  [In  Gal.  ii.  torn.  x.  p.  688.] 

•  Niceph.  H.  E.,  lib.  xvi.  [cap.  85.]  <  [In  loc,  torn.  iv.  part  1.  col.  242-] 
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'^  what  purpose,  and  when  it  is  by  consent.  Because  he  who  hath 
4ie  right  to  truth  hath  quitted  it,  and  his  communication  does  serve 
He  ends  of  society  well  enougli,  and  his  words,  though  they  are  not 
agreeable  to  his  ordinair  mind,  yet  they  are  made  to  be  so  by  par- 
ticular institution  and  design.  Thus  in  besieged  places  they  write 
letters  of  confidence  and  great  ostentation  of  the  strengths  which 
they  have  not ;  when  their  parties  have  consented  that  they  should 
do  so  for  their  just  advantages. 

§  10.  4)  To  tell  a  lie  for  charity,  to  save  a  man's  life,  the  life  of 
a  friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  prince,  of  an  useful  and  a  public  person, 
hath  not  only  been  done  in  all  times,  but  commended  by  great  and 
wise  and  good  men. 

'To  tell  a  lie  to  save  a  life  is  no  harm,'  said  old  Pisander'.  Thus 
the  Egyptian  midwives  are  commended  because  by  their  lie  they 
saved  the  Israelitish  infants.  0  magnum  humaniiati9  ingenium,  0 
pium  pro  salute  mendacium !  says  S.  Austin  of  them :  it  was  an 
excellent  invention  of  kindness,  and  a  pious  lie  for  the  safety  of 
the  innocents :  and  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Jerome  commend  them  so, 
that  they  supposed  them  to  receive  eternal  rewards.  The  same  was 
the  case  of  Bahab;  to  whom  it  should  seem  that  Phinehas,  who 
was  one  of  the  spies,  had  given  instruction  and  made  in  her  fair 
dispositions  to  tell  a  lie  for  their  concealment.  IJ^or  when  she  had 
hidden  Caleb,  Phinehas  said  to  her'.  Ego  sum  sacerdos:  aacerdotes 
vera,  quippe  angelorum  similes,  si  volunt,  aspectabiles  sunt ;  si  nolunt, 
nan  cemuntur.  But  she  made  no  use  of  that,  but  said  directly  they 
were  gone  away.  Concerning  which  lie  of  hers  S.  Chrysostom^  cries 
out,  ^H  KoXov  yjreibovSj  &  koXov  hSkov,  ov  Trpobibdvros  rh  0€la,  iWh 
iffvkiTTOPTos  riiv  €v<rip€iap, '  O  excellent  lie !  O  worthy  deceit  of  her 
that  did  not  betray  the  divine  persons,  but  did  retain  piety !'  Thus 
we  find  8.  Felix^  telling  a  lie  to  save  his  life  from  the  heathen  in- 
quisitors. 


Felicem  Bitit  impieUs 

Felicemqne  rogant,  Felix  ubi  cernitur :  et  non 
Cemitur  ipse,  nee  ipse  vir  est,  cum  sit  prope,  longe  est 

— — persensit  et  ipse  faventis 

Consilium  Chnsti,  ridcnsque  rogsntibus  infit, 
Nescio  Felicem  qaem  quaeritis  :  ilicet  illi 
Prsetereunt  ipsum ;  discedit  at  ille  platca, 
lUadente  canet  Domino  frustratus  hiaiites. 

They  asked  where  Felix  wasj  himself  answered,  that  he  knew  not 
Felix  whom  they  looked  for :  and  yet  no  man  finds  fault  with  this 
escape.     Decqptio  et  mendacium  semper  alias  mala  res,  tunc  tantum 

'  [Apnd  Stob.  floril.,  tit  xii.  6.]  tom.  ii.  p.  335  A.] 

•  [Tamkuma  apud  Masium,  in  critic  -  [Paulin.]  NaUli5.  S.Felicis.  [Mai. 
•acr.  ad  loe.]  bibl.  ret  patr.,  tom.  vL  p.  276  £.] 

*  HomU.  ▼.  de  pcenitent  [aL  bom.  rii. 
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wni  umi  quando  pro  remedio  sunt  amicU  curandia,  aut  ad  vitandun 
apud  Aostes  periculum;  they  are  the  words  of  Gelsus  jn  Origen ;  'a 
lie  is  otherwise  evil^  only  it  is  then  useful  when  it  is  for  remedy  to 
cure  the  evils  of  our  friends,  or  to  avoid  the  evils  from  our  enemies.' 
The  same  almost  with  the  expression  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus^,  who 
allows  y^€6h€<rOai  iv  SepaveCas  fiipei^  'to  lie  when  it  is  a  remedy/ 
80  Lucian^  amongst  the  heathens,  Qui  cum  usus  poaiulat  mentiun- 
tur,  venia  nimirum  hi,  immo  laude  plerique  eorum  digni  aunt;  quicuU' 
que  vel  koaiea  fefellerwnt,  vel  ad  aalutem  tali  qnopiam  phamuico  u-ai 
€unt  in  neceaaitatidua  ;  '  they  are  not  only  to  be  excused  or  pardoned, 
but  to  be  commended,  that  lie,  when  they  use  it  as  a  remedy  or  a 
medicine  in  the  danger  or  necessities  of  our  friends ;'  where  also  the 
scholiast  does  allow  an  officious  lie.  So  we  must  use  a  lie,  says  Cas- 
sian*,  quaai  natura  ei  inait  hellebori,  as  a  man  uses  hellebore :  and  he 
commends  Archebius*  for  deceiving  some  persons  with  a  charitable 
lie.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  Pliny**  commends  Arria  the  wife 
of  CsBcinna  Pstus  for  so  often  lying  to  her  sick  husband  in  the  con- 
cealment of  the  death  of  their  beloved  boy ;  which  she  therefore  hid 
lest  the  grief  should  extinguish  her  husband.  In  short,  S.  Austin^ 
says  that  all  the  philosophers,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  Lucian,  the  law- 
yers, the  physicians,  the  rhetoricians  and  theologues,  did  affirm  that 
it  was  sometimes  lawful  to  tell  a  lie ;  that  is,  when  it  did  good  and 
no  evil :  Hh  yhp  iyaBhv  Kpeirrdv  itm  ttjs  &Krj0€Ca9,  said  Proclus**, 
*for  charity  is  better  than  truth,'  and  to  save  a  man's  life  is  better 
than  a  true  story.  The  archbishop  of  Tvre*  (as  I  remember)  tells  a 
story,  that  a  malicious  Saracen  had  secretly  defiled  one  of  the  mosques 
or  places  of  worship  which  the  Turks  have  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
was  imputed  to  the  Christians,  who  generally  denying  it,  but  having 
no  credit  with  their  enemies,  were  all  presently  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Amongst  them  there  was  a  young  man  pious  and 
noble,  who  seeing  all  his  brethren  in  a  sad  conGhtion  and  himself 
equally  involved,  by  an  officious  and  a  charitable  lie  took  the  fact 
upon  himself,  and  confessed  himself  alone  to  be  the  doer  of  it,  and 
that  the  rest  knew  nothing  of  it.  Himself  indeed  was  put  to  death 
with  exquisite  torments,  but  he  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  rest;  who, 
I  doubt  not,  believed  that  young  man  to  have  in  heaven  a  great  re- 
ward for  his  piety,  and  no  reproof  for  his  innocent  and  pious  lie : 
for  in  memory  of  this  noble  act  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  once  a 
year  marched  with  palms  in  their  hands  into  the  city  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  deliverance. 

§  1 1.  5)  Now  this  may  be  better  admitted  in  case  the  charitable 

*  [Strom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  p.  863.]  «  Qusst  IxviiL  in   Levit   [torn.  iii. 
'  Ib  philopseud.  [cap.  L  torn.  vii.  p.      part.  1.  coL  519.] 

2S9.1  *  [lu  Platon.  rep.,  p.  428.] 

■  [Collat  xviL  cap.  17.  init.  p.  502.]  *  [Ouillerm.  archiepisc  T^r.  de  bell. 

*  Lib.  T.  constit.,  cap.  87.  [p.  100.  ed.  aacr.,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  8.  ed.  foL  Bas. 
foL  Franco^  1722.]  1549.] 

*  Lib.  iil  [epist  16.] 
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lie  be  told  to  him  to  whom  the  good  accrues ;  for  then  there  is  a  leave 
JQstlj  presumed^  and  he  that  receives  the  good  is  willing  to  receive 
it  with  the  loss  of  an  useless  or  hurtful  truths  and  therefore  there  is 
no  injustice  done :  as  he  that  takes  his  neighbour's  goods^  for  which 
he  hath  reason  to  believe  his  neighbour  willing^  is  no  thief^  nor  the 
other  a  deceiver.  'AiraTa  fjikv,  Airarcwi;  b^  ovk  iariv  oi  yap  riKos 
fx€i  TTiv  iirdrriv  rod  vo<rovvTos,  aXXh  ttiv  cru>rqpCav,  says  Andronicus 
Rhodius',  'he  does  indeed  deceive^  but  he  is  no  deceiver;  because 
not  the  cozening  but  the  curing  of  his  friend  is  the  purpose  of  his 
false  affirmative.'  And  to  this  we  suppose  that  every  man  is  willing 
enough^  and  therefore  not  at  all  iujui^.  And  this  reason  was  gooa 
in  such  charitable  deceptions  which  are  by  implicit  consent  or  leave 
justly  presumed:  so  Darius  Hystaspes  in  Herodotus',  U6i  expedit 
mendacium  dicere,  dicatur:  nam  idem  optamits,  et  qui  mendacium 
dieimus,  et  qui  veritatem.  Every  man  is  willing  enough  to  be  de- 
ceived into  his  own  advantage ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  so,  in  such 
things  where  the  man  is  willing  to  receive  advantage,  there  is  no 
harm  done,  if  he  be  deceived  that  he  may  not  be  undone.  He  that 
is  in  danger  of  drowning  is  willing  enough  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
water,  though  by  the  ears,  or  the  hair  of  his  head;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  so  in  the  present  affair.  Mendacium  nemini  noxium, 
ied  aUcui  cammodum,  honestum  esse,  said  bishop  Heliodorus  in  his 
Fair  Ethiopian^.  He  was  indeed  then  writing  a  romance,  by  which 
he  intended  to  do  good  and  no  harm,  and  therefore  believed  him- 
self innocent.  Upon  this  account  the  apologues  or  fables  of  -ffisop, 
the  parables  of  wise  men,  and  their  darK  sayings,  the  cases  which 
lawyers  put,  and  the  fictions  of  law,  have  their  justification, 

£t  prodesse  solent,  et  delectare^ 

They  hurt  no  man,  and  do  good  to  every  man ;  they  do  him  profit, 
and  they  do  him  pleasure. 

Exit  in  immeosum  fcecunda  licentia  vatonii 
Obligat  historica  iiec  sua  verba  fide  ^. 

Poets  do  intend  to  teach,  not  to  deceive,  in  their  fictions,  and  there- 
fore are  allowed. 

§  12.  6)  But  if  the  lie  be  told  to  another  for  the  preservation  not 
of  himself,  but  of  a  third  person,  then  the  case  is  more  difficult,  for 
here  is  no  presumptive  leave,  but  it  is  against  the  mind  of  the  en- 
quirer. Now  concerning  this,  though  it  be  allowed  by  very  many 
of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  by  the  wisest  among  the 
heathens,  and  hath  in  it  a  very  great  charity ;  yet  I  cannot  see  suf- 
ficient cause  to  allow  it. 

»  [In  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic,  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  Franc  1631.] 

pt  297.  ed.  8vo.  Lugd.  BaL  1617.]  *  [vid^Horat  art  poet,  3SZ.] 

'  [Herod.  Thai,  cap.  72.]  ^  Ovid,  [amor.,  iii.  eleg.  12.  41.] 
*>  [Ub.  L  cap.  20.  fin.  p.  60.  ed.  Svo. 
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KoX^y  fi^v  odv  ohic  ^OTi  Td  if^cvS^  \iytW 
avyyutotrrhy  ciVctV  itrri  kcH  rh  fiii  KaK6v, 

'  It  is  at  no  hand  good  to  tell  a  lie :  but  when  a  truth  brings  an  in- 
tolerable evil  it  is  pardonable,  but  not  commendable ;'  so  the  Greek 
tragedy^ :  because  it  is  of  itself  evil  to  lie  to  our  neighbour.  Not 
that  every  false  proposition  spoken  knowingly  is  a  sin ;  but  if  it  be 
spoken  to  deceive,  and  not  to  profit,  it  is  spoken  to  the  injury  of  him 
that  hears,  and  is  a  sin  because  it  is  unjust,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
done  for  any  good ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  instance  in  wliich  S.  Paul 
was  angry  at  them  ^ho  intimated  that  he  told  a  lie  for  a  good  end : 
it  may  not  be  done,  when  to  do  it  is  unjust  or  injurious.  I  approve 
therefore  the  opinion  of  S.  Austin™,  I  am  sure  it  was  one  of  his 
opinions,  for  in  this  question  he  had  more  than  one;  Duo  sunl 
genera  mendaciorum  in  quibue  non  est  magna  culpa,  sed  tamen  non 
sunt  sine  culpa,  '  there  are  two  sorts  of  lies  which  have  in  them  no 
great  fault,  but  yet  they  are  not  innocent :  the  one  is  to  lie  in  jest ; 
which  is  therefore  not  pernicious,  because  it  docs  not  deceive,  for  it 
is  taken  but  for  a  jest :  the  other  is  to  lie  for  the  good  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  which  therefore  is  the  less,  because  it  hath  something  in  it  of 
good  will.'  And  Tertullian"  is  of  the  same  opinion,  who  recKons  this 
of  necessitate  mentiri,  '  to  lie  in  the  time  of  need,'  amongst  the  sins 
of  daily  incursion,  or  of  an  unavoidable  infirmity.  And  S.  Austin  ** 
discourses  it  very  well ;  '  When  it  is  asked  whether  a  good  mau  may 
lie  or  no,  we  ask  not  after  him  that  belongs  to  Egypt,  to  Jericho,  or 
to  Babylon,  or  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  which  is  in  bondage  with 
her  children :  but  what  is  his  office  that  belongs  to  the  mother  of 
us  all,  that  city  that  is  from  above  P  and  then  we  answer,  that  no 
lie  is  of  the  truth:  but  concerning  the  citizens  of  this  city  it  is 
written,  that  a  lie  was  not  found  in  their  mouths.'  So  that  upon 
this  account  all  those  exaniples  recorded  in  scripture  of  great  per- 
sons telling  a  lie  in  the  time  of  the  danger  of  themselves  or  others 
is  no  warrant,  no  argument  of  the  lawfulness  of  it;  for  they  were 
under  a  looser  law,  but  we  under  a  more  perfect  and  more  excel- 
lent: and  yet  they  did  not  do  well,  and  if  we  imitate  them  we  do 
worse. 

§  13.  And  therefore  we  find  great  examples  of  Christians  and  of 
heathens,  whose  charity  was  not  cold,  but  their  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness  was  much  warmer  than  in  the  former  examples.  S. 
Austin  P  tells  of  Firmus,  bishop  of  Tagasta,  that  when  one  who  by 
evil  chance  had  killed  a  man  fled  to  him  to  be  concealed  from  the 
avengers  of  blood;  to  the  enquirers  he  answered.  Nee  mentiri  se 
posse,  nee  homincm  prodere,  '  he  could  neither   lie,  nor  yet  betray 

1  Sophocl.  in  Creasa.  [apud  Stob.  flo-  B.] 

ril.,  tit.  xiL  4.]  **  De  metidacio,  ad  Consentium.  [cap. 
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the  man.'  For  which  answer  and  refusal  the  bishop  being  brought 
before  the  emperor^  as  a  reward  both  of  his  charity  and  his  truths  he 
obtained  pardon  for  the  man.  And  it  was  a  great  thing  which  Pro- 
bus^  teUs  of  Epaminondas,  and  Plutarch'  of  Aristides,  that  they  were 
so  great  and  severe  lovers  of  truths  that  they  would  not  lie  so  much 
as  in  jest.  Indeed  that  was  very  well :  and  it  is  of  greater  obligation 
to  Cbjistians,  to  whom  not  only  purity  and  simplicity^  ingenuity  and 
sincerity  is  commanded^  but  all  vain  talking  is  forbidden.  But  the 
case  is  not  so  clear  in  the  matter  of  difference^  when  it  happens  be- 
tween a  great  charity  and  an  unconcerning  truth.  For  who  would 
not  save  his  father's  life^  or  the  life  of  his  king^  or  of  a  good  bishop 
and  a  guide  of  souls^  at  the  charge  of  a  harmless  lie^  from  the  rage 
of  persecutors  and  tyrants  P  God  indeed  in  His  providence  hath  so 
ordered  the  afEedrs  of  the  worlds  that  these  cases  seldom  happen: 
but  when  any  man  is  surprised  or  tried^  unless  he  be  sure  tnat  it 
is  in  that  case  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie,  he  may  be  sure  it  is  a  very  great 
sin  to  betray  his  prince  or  prelate,  his  father  or  his  friend.  Every 
man  in  that  case  would  dispute  hardly,  rather  than  give  up  a  good 
man  to  death.  And  if  it  be  come  to  a  dispute,  and  that  it  be  doubt- 
ful on  either  hand  whether  the  lie  in  that  case,  or  whether  the  be- 
traying the  man  to  death,  be  the  sin,  it  is  the  safer  way  to  determine 
for  the  charity  than  for  the  veracity ;  because  in  case  it  be  a  sin  to 
give  him  up,  it  is  much  a  greater  sin  than  to  tell  such  a  lie ;  and 
then  comes  in  the  rule,  Caret  peccato  quod  ex  duodus  minus  est.  The 
lie  is  the  less  evil,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sin  when  it  is  chosen  to 
avoid  that  which  for  aught  we  know  is  the  greater.  But  this  is  upon 
supposition  that  the  case  is  doubtful.  To  which  also  must  be  added^ 
that  it  must  also  suppose  that  it  is  just  to  save  the  man,  or  that  we 
think  it  so :  for  to  rescue  a  malefactor,  a  bandito,  a  fugitive  of  law, 
hath  in  it  no  such  obUgation.  But  if  it  be  just  that  the  man  be 
saved,  that  is  a  higher  justice  than  the  obligation  of  telling  truth  to 
the  persecutor ;  to  whom  it  is  as  great  charity,  if  from  him  we  take 
the  power  of  doing  evil,  as  it  is  justice  to  rescue  the  innocent.  Now 
this,  and  the  opinion  of  so  many  great  men  that  allow  it,  and-  the 
favourable  nature  of  the  case,  is  enough  at  least  to  make  this  matter 
probable ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  it  is  enough  to  establish  it :  the 
question  being  uncertain,  is  enough  to  make  the  practice  certain. 

And  indeea  if  we  consider  things  without  the  prejudice  of  easy 
and  popular  opinions,  though  it  be  said,  that  to  tell  truth  is  an  act 
of  justice ;  yet  this  is  not  true  in  all  propositions,  but  in  such  truths 
only  which  concern  a  man  for  some  real  good  to  him,  or  for  some 
imaginarv  good  which  hath  no  real  evil.  But  when  the  telling  of  a 
truth  wm  certainly  be  the  cause  of  evil  to  a  man,  though  he  have 
right  to  truth,  yet  it  must  not  be  given  to  him  to  his  harm :  it  is 
like  the  giving  to  a  madman  his  own  sword ;  you  had  better  give 

n  [il.   Cornel.  Ncp.  in   rit  Epami-  »  [In  vit  Ariilid.,  cap.  2.  torn.  ii.  p. 
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him  a  wooden  digger,  though  the  other  be  his  own.     But  in  an 
unconceming  truth  what  interest  can  any  man  have  that  is  worth 

5 reserving  ?  What  wrong  is  done  to  me  if  I  be  told  that  Alexander 
ied  upon  the  floor,  and  not  upon  a  feather  bed  ?  or  that  Pittacus 
his  wife  hurt  her  fingers  when  sne  threw  down  the  table  of  meat  be- 
fore her  husband^s  friends'?  Truth  is  justice  when  it  does  good, 
when  it  serves  the  end  of  wisdom,  or  advantage,  or  real  pleasure,  or 
something  that  ought  or  may  be  desired ;  and  every  truth  is  no  more 
iustice,  than  every  restitution  of  a  straw  to  the  right  owner  is  a  duty. 
"Be  not  over-righteous,"  says  Solomon'.  In  these  things  there  is 
no  question  but  the  pretences  of  little  justice  ought  to  serve  the 
great  end  of  charity ;  and  much  rather  if  the  truth  will  do  no  good, 
and  will  do  hurt  to  him  that  enquires,  and  more  to  him  who  is  en- 
quired after.  The  persecutor  hath  a  right  to  truth,  but  no  right  to 
be  undone ;  and  therefore  he  is  not  wronged  by  that  lie  that  saves 
him  harmless  in  some  measure,  and  his  brother  in  more ;  and  if  he 
be  not  wronged,  then  no  man  is :  and  then  the  lie  that  so  well  serves 
charity,  is  not  against  justice ;  and  unless  every  lie  be  intrinsically 
evil  and  malicious,  it  hath  in  such  cases  no  irregularity.  And  if  it 
be  objected  that  we  must  not  teU  a  lie  for  God,  therefore  much  less 
for  our  brother ;  I  answer,  that  it  does  not  follow :  for  God  needs 
not  a  lie,  but  our  brother  does ;  and  besides  this,  there  can  no  ser- 
vice be  pretended  to  be  done  to  God  by  a  lie,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
matter  of  justice  or  religion,  in  both  which  cases  a  lie  is  neither  to 
be  told  for  God  nor  our  brother ;  but  a  real  service  may  be  done  for 
our  brother  by  such  a  lie  as  sins  neither  against  justice  nor  religion ; 
in  which  case  only  I  say  it  may  seem  to  be  allowable. 

§  14.  But  then  from  these  premisses  the  truth  in  the  histance  of 
the  rule  is  established ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  guilty  prisoner  to 
say  not  guilty  when  he  is  justly  interrogated.  Christiannm  non  men-- 
Uri  etiamsi  moriatur  ex  tormentis,  said  Clemens  Alexandrinus",  '  a 
Christian  will  not  lie,  though  to  escape  death  with  torments.'  For  the 
law  says, Thou  shalt  not  kill^;  and  the  law  says.  Thou  shalt  not  lie : 
but  the  law  itself  does  sometimes  kill,  but  the  law  does  never  lie :  for 
although  it  be  said  that  no  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,  apd  in* 
deed  the  laws  of  man  do  not  tie  him  to  do  it,  yet  this  hinders  not 
the  conclusion  in  this  case ;  for  in  the  present  case  the  man  is  ac- 
cused already,  and  he  is  not  caUed  to  be  his  own  accuser,  but  to 
confess  the  fact  if  he  be  justly  accused  by  the  law :  for  why  does  the 
hidge  ask,  but  to  be  answered  truly  ?  For  there  being  three  ways  in 
law  of  proceeding  to  definitive  sentences,  a)  the  notoriety  of  the  fact, 
/3)  the  conviction  by  witnesses,  and  y)  the  confession  of  the  party ; 
in  the  destitution  of  the  first,  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  the  second, 
the  law  interrogates  concerning  the  third ;  and  it  is  as  iu  the  case  of 

*  [Plutarch,  de  anim.  tranquil].,  torn.         **  [Strom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  p.  862.] 
flip.  842.]  •[Num.xvL] 
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Joshua  and  Achan', ''  My  son^  give  glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  confesa 
thy  fault/'  It  is  ^ue  it  is  a  favourable  case ;  and  when  a  man's 
life  is  at  stake  he  hath  brought  himself  into  an  evil  necessity :  but 
there  is  no  excusing  of  a  false  denial,  but  it  is  certainly  criminal,  and 
nothing  can  excuse  it,  unless  the  law  should  give  leave  to  such  per- 
sona to  say  what  they  would,  which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  good 
government ;  for  then  trials  of  criminal  causes  between  the  judge  and 
the  thief  would  be  like  a  match  at  fencing,  and  it  is  inBnitely  con- 
luted  by  those  laws  which  use  to  examine  by  scourgiugs  or  torture ; 
which  whether  it  be  lawful  or  unlawful  I  do  not  here  determine,  but 
I  affirm  to  be  a  great  testimony,  that  laws  do  not  love  to  be  played 
withal,  but  when  they  ask  soberly  intend  to  be  answered  truly. 

This  ia  also  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  advocates,  who  in  a 
good  cause  must  not  use  evil  arts.  For  we  must  not  tell  a  lie  for 
God,  and  therefore  not  for  the  interest  of  any  moral  virtue,  nor  for 
the  defence  of  righteousness ;  for  a  cavil  or  an  injurious  lie  is  out  of 
the  way  to  justice,  and  she  must  not  be  directly  wronged  that  she 
may  be  indirectlv  righted.  In  the  civil  law  it  is  permitted,  that  to 
av(Hd  abuses  and  the  injurious  craft  of  the  opposite  party,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  right  may  use  all  arts  that  are  not  lies  and  falsity ;  Nee 
videbiiur  doh  feevBue  cum  fraudem  excluserit,  says  the  law,  /•  '  Cum 
paier*  §  '  Til/ido^  ff.  de  legal,  9ecundo^.  He  may  be  overthrown  by 
art^  so  he  be  not  by  that  which  is  false : 

■  tie  an  deluditur  arte ». 

But  in  the  case  which  the  lawyers  out  of  Baldus  put,  the  question  is 
evident.  Agricola  borrows  of  Sempronius  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
pays  him  at  the  day,  but  without  witness :  Sempronius  sues  him  for 
the  money :  Agricola  owes  him  none,  but  cannot  prove  the  payment; 
but  yet  may  not  when  he  is  particularly  interrogated,  to  save  him- 
self from  injury,  deny  that  ever  he  received  any.  He  must  confess 
the  truth  though  he  pay  the  money  again.  Covaruvias  affirms  tluit 
he  may  in  this  case  lawfully  deny  that  ever  he  received  any ;  because 
he  is  not  indebted,  he  received  none  that  remains  in  his  hand,  and 
to  other  purposes  the  judge  cannot  question  him ;  and  if  he  does  he 
is  unjust,  and  therefore  Agricola  is  not  tied  to  answer  rightly.  But 
this  is  not  well  said  nor  well  considered.  For  the  judge  being  com- 
petent may  require  him  to  answer ;  and  the  intention  of  the  question 
IS  not  to  know  whether  Agricola  have  paid  the  money,  yea  or  no ; 
bat  whether  he  borrowed  it.  For  if  he  did,  the  judge  is  afterward 
to  enquire  concerning  the  payment :  and  as  Sempronius  was  tied  to 
prove  that,  so  is  Agricola  tiea  to  prove  this ;  and  a  he  is  not  to  be 
confuted  by  a  lie,  nor  the  error  of  Agricola  in  not  taking  witnesses 
or  an  acquittance  to  be  supplied  by  a  direct  denial  of  a  truth.  But 
if  Sempronius  have  lent  Agricola  500/i.  whereof  he  hath  received 

«  [Josh.  Til.  19.]  •  [Dionyi.  Cato,  moral,  lib.  i,  diat 
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200li.,  if  the  jud^e  ask  whether  he  owes  him  that  sam  which  Sem- 

Sronius  demands,  he  may  indefinitely  and  without  more  punctuality 
eny  the  debt,  that  is,  of  500//.,  saying  that  he  owes  it  not :  and 
if  the  law  be  such  that  the  confession  of  one  part  entitles  him  to  the 
whole,  he  may  deny  the  whole  to  be  due  in  case  he  have  paid  a 
part.  But  with  these  two  cautions,  a)  that  if  he  be  asked  concem- 
mg  a  part,  he  answer  to  that  as  justly  as  he  answers  to  the  whole : 
/3)  that  he  do  not  make  use  of  this  subterfuge  to  defraud  Sempro- 
nius  of  what  is  due  debt,  but  only  to  defend  himself  from  the  undue 
demand.  These  cautions  being  observed  he  hath  liberty  so  to  de- 
fend his  cause,  because  majori  summa  negative  prolata  minorem  nee 
naturaliter  nee  civiliter  inesse,  say  the  lawyers.  A  man  by  denying 
the  whole  does  not  deny  the  part,  though  he  that  affirms  the  whole 
affirms  the  part ;  and  therefore  this  defence  is  just  because  it  is  true. 
But  now  if  in  a  just  cause  the  advocate  or  party  may  not  tell  a  lie ; 
I  conclude  that  much  less  may  he  do  it  in  an  unjust  cause,  and  for 
the  defence  of  wrong.  But  'much  less'  signifies  nothing,  for  it  may 
not  at  all  be  done  in  either;  and  in  pure  perfect  negatives  there 
can  be  no  degrees.  But  in  artifices  ana  crafty  entercourses  there  is 
some  difference ;  these  may  be  used  to  defend  a  just  cause  that  can 
no  other  way  be  defended,  but  they  may  not  be  used  to  promote  an 
evil  cause ;  because  they  of  themselves,  though  they  be  indifferent, 
yet  not  serving  a  good  end  but  an  evil,  do  therefore  become  eviL 
And  therefore  the  Greek  that  denied  the  depositum  of  his  friend,  and 
offered  to  swear  at  the  altar  that  he  had  restored  it  already,  did  not 
preserve  his  conscience  and  his  oath  by  desiring  his  friend  to  hold 
the  staff  in  which  he  had  secretly  conveyed  the  money.  It  is  true, 
he  delivered  it  into  his  hand,  desiring  he  would  hold  it  till  he  had 
sworn;  but  that  artifice  was  a  plain  cozenage,  and  it  was  prettily 
discovered:  for  the  injured  person  in  indignation  at  the  perjury 
smote  the  staff  upou  the  ground,  and  broke  it,  and  espied  the  money. 
But  that  made  all  right  indeed,  though  against  the  intention  of  the 
perjurer.  Such  like  arts  as  these  must  not  be  used  to  do  a  mischief: 
if  they  do  charity  and  justice,  if  they  have  not  something  to  legiti- 
mate them,  they  have  very  much  to  excuse  them. 

§  15.  7)  It  IS  lawful  to  do  otherwise  than  we  have  said,  when  the 
doing  is  better  than  the  saying :  if  the  saying  were  ill,  there  is  no 
scruple  of  it;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  the  saying  is  to  be 
repented  of:  not  that  the  saying  was  a  lie,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
making  it  good  but  by  causing  it  to  pass  into  a  lie,  that  is,  into 
vanity  and  nothing.  But  then,  if  the  saying  be  less  good,  and  the 
deed  be  contrary,  and  yet  much  better,  the  truth  is  not  so  much  as 
the  bounty:  and  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  lie,  because  there  is 
charity  in  the  action,  and  a  sufficient  leave  presumed  to  be  given 
by  him  that  is  concerned.  Thus  the  emperor  that  said  he  would 
cut  off  every  one  that  pissed  against  the  wall,  being  afterwards  ap- 
peased and  persuaded  to  mercy  towards  them  that  had  done  amiss, 
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he  expounded  his  words  concerning  dogs^  and  caused  all  the  dogs  in 
the  town  to  be  killed.  No  man  here  was  injured ;  and  it  had  been 
an  importune  adhering  to  a  truth,  and  a  cruel  verification  of  his  word 
to  have  preferred  his  word  before  the  lives  of  so  many  citizens. 

§  16.  8)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  our  fame;  but  we 
must  rather  accuse  ourselves  than  tell  a  he^  or  commit  any  other  sin. 

rNtwko  teneiur  infamare  se,  is  a  rule  universally  admitted  amongst  the 
^  casuists,  'no  man  is  bound  to  discover  his  own  shame.'  Ana  upon 
this  account  they  give  leave  to  men  to  hide  their  sin,  to  leave  their 
repentance  imperfect,  to  tdl  a  lie,  to  hazard  the  not  doing  of  a  known 
duty,  to  injure  innocent  persons.     Thus  when  a  man  hath  stolen 

SK>ds,  he  is  bound  to  restore,  but  not  if  it  cannot  be  done  without 
scovering  his  person,  because  no  man  is  bound  to  disgrace  himself. 
If  an  adulteress  hath  some  children  by  her  husband,  others  secretly 
by  a  stranger,  she  is  bound  not  to  suffer  the  legitimate  to  be  injured 
by  provisions  for  the  other :  this  is  true ;  but  if  she  cannot  prevent 
the  injury  to  the  legitimate  without  discovering  herself  to  her  hus- 
band, Non  tenetur, '  she  is  not  bound'  to  defame  self.  If  her  hus- 
band examine  her  concerning  it,  she  may  hold  her  peace :  but  if  that 
increases  the  suspicion,  she  hath  no  way  to  escape  but  by  denying  it; 
for  she  is  not  oUiged  to  betray  or  accuse  herself.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  canonists  and  masters  of  conscience  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  (as  yet)  are  almost  all  that  have  written  upon  cases. 
Navarre*  is  the  man  whom  I  choose  for  all  the  rest.  Nemo  tenetur 
rettihtere  cum  penculo  fama  conseqitentis  viriutem  moralem  vel  theo^ 
lofficam ;  non  fanuB  parta  in  aliis  rebus  praclaris,  ut  ingenio,  divu 
Uisg  'no  man  is  bound  to  make  restitution  with  the  hazard  of  his 
Came  consequent  to  a  moral  or  theological  virtue/  that  is,  if  it  will 
make  him  suspected  not  to  be  a  good  man :  but  if  it  will  only  hinder 
or  hazard  his  reputation  of  wisdom  or  wealth  or  any  thing  of  these 
natures,  it  hinders  not.  And  again  in  the  case  of  an  adulteress,  PeC" 
catU,  sed  poieti  absolvi,  Heet  taceat,  et  noceat  patri  putativo  ei 
Aaredibus,  quando  timetur  mors,  vel  amissio  famcd^,  ^c,  '  she  hath 
sinned,  but  she  may  be  absolved,  though  she  hold  her  peace,  and 
be  injurious  to  the  supposed  father,  and  wrong  the  heirs ;  that  is,  if 
she  be  in  peril  of  her  life,  or  fears  the  loss  of  her  fame.'  '  To  save"! 
a  man's  credit,  an  honest  man,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  great  shame 
to  b^'  videCur  posse  clanculum  necessaria  surripere,  '  may  privately 
.  steal  necessaries;'  so  Dianas  ^  And  if  so,  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  _| 
may  also  lie,  and  deny  it  to  save  his  credit,  if  he  be  asked  uncivilly 
concerning  it.  But  this  also  the  doctors  expressly  affirm,  that  u 
Titiua  have  disgraced  Caius  by  publishing  his  secret  shame  to  defame 
him,  he  is  bound  to  make  restitution  of  his  good  name,  by  denying 
what  he  said,  that  is,  by  telling  of  a  lie,  or  uy  mental  reservation ; 

*  Habctur  in  eompendio  NaTarri  per         ^  f  Pagina  82.] 
Pctr.  Guirar.  edit.  Aiitrerp.  1695.  [p.         «  Vide  compend.  impreas.  Lugd.  1641. 
9a.)  [p.  885.] 
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and  thaf  8  all  one^  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  sequel.  So  Emonerius. 
Against  these  prodigies  of  doctrine  I  intend  this  paragrnph.  We 
must  not  commit  a  sin  to  save  our  life^  much  less  to  save  our  fame ; 
and  indeed  nothing  does  more  deserve  infamy  than  to  tell  a  lie^ 
nothing  disgraces  a  man  more :  and  if  a  lie  be  an  injustice^  then 
no  end  can  save  it  harmless. 

§  17.  But  then  concerning  our  fame,  we  must  rather  let  it  go 
than  let  our  duty  go^.  For  though  our  fame  is  a  tender  part^  and 
very  valuable^  yet  our  duty  is  more :  although  our  fame  is  neces- 
aary  for  others,  yet  a  good  conscience  is  necessary  to  ourselves : 
ana  he  is  cruel  that  neglects  his  own  fame;  but  he  is  more  cruel 
that  neglects  his  own  soul :  and  therefore  we  may  expose  our  good 
name  to  go  as  God  shall  please,  a)  when  we  ask  counsel  and 
remedy  for  our  soul;  ft)  to  avoid  the  sin  of  pride^  and  punish 
the  vanities  of  our  spirit;  y)  to  exercise  and  increase  the  grace 
of  humility ;  b)  in  humiliation  and  penance  for  our  sins,  when  our 
fame  is  not  necessary  to  others,  that  is,  when  we  are  not  eminent 
and  public  persons ;  c)  when  we  are  tied  to  any  express  duty  which 
is  indispensably  necessary,  as  restitution  of  fame  or  goods,  and  yet 
cannot  be  done  without  the  publication  of  our  person  and  our 
shame;  0  when  for  our  own  greater  good  or  for  the  public  in- 
terest we  are  oomoGoinded  by  a  just  and  competent  authority;  t;) 
and  lastly,  when  we  must  either  confess  our  sin  or  tell  a  lie,  which 
ia  the  thing  now  in  question ;  for  we  must  rather  suffer  shame  than 
do  tilings  worthy  of  shame,  rather  be  ashamed  before  men  than  be 
ashamea  before  God^  that  is,  rather  be  disgraced  than  damned  :  for 
nothing  needs  a  lie  but  a  sin  to  hide  it,  and  by  a  lie  a  sin  is 
made  two. 

§  18.  9)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  in  humility,  or  the  confession 
of  sins  and  accusation  of  ourselves.  Cum  humilitaiis  catisa  mentiris, 
si  non  eras  peco^tor  atUequam  mentireris,  mentiendo  efficeiis  quod 
eviiaras,  said  S.  Austin <»,  'he  that  lies  in  humility,  and  calls  him- 
self a  sinner  in  that  wherein  he  was  innocent,  hath  made  himself  a 
sinner  by  his  lying.'  And  this  was  it  which  Abbat  Zosimus^  wittily 
and  piously  replied.  For  when  he  said  he  was  the  greatest  sinner, 
and  the  vilest  of  men,  to  him  that  reproved  him  for  saying  so,  and 
telling  him  that  it  was  not  truly  said  of  him,  because  every  one  knew 
be  served  God  with  great  diligence  and  great  sincerity,  and  therefore 
he  ought  to  speak  more  truly  of  himself  and  more  thankfully  of  God ; 
2osimus  replied.  You  say  very  well,  I  ought  to  speak  truth  of  myself 
Itfid  thankfully  of  God ;  but  I  am  false  and  unthankful,  but  therefore 
I  did  say  true  and  not  unthank  fully.  But  we  have  truth  enough  to 
Bay  of  ourselves  to  make  us  humble  without  saying  what  is  false.  *0 
ii  cipcoy  iifiirakiv  &pp€l<Td<u  ra  viripxpirra,  ^  ikiTTca  'noi€lv,  says 

'  S.  Aug.  lib.  de  bono  viduit,  cap.  22.      4.  torn.  v.  coL  86S  A.] 
[torn,  vi  col.  385.]  t  Dorotheut,  doetr.  u.  n.  11.  [p.  89.  td. 

*  Do  vorbit  apott  [serm.  clxxxL  oap.      Sto.  Ingoldst  1616.] 
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Aristotle' :  '  to  deny  the  good  things  that  are  in  us^  or  to  make  them 
less,  is  dissembling/  All  pride  is  a  lie ;  but  humility  is  truth :  and 
therefore  it  is  but  a  dissembling  humility  that  lives  upon  the  bread 
of  deceit.  Synesius  bishop  of  Ptolemais  was  a  wise  man  and  a  great 
philosopher.  But  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  he  refused  it  passion- 
ately^  and  that  his  refusal  might  be  accepted  declaimed  most  bitterly 
against  himself;  that  he  was  a  man  given  to  gaming^  from  which  a 
bishop  should  be  free  as  God  himself;  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  world  would  ever  perish ;  that  he  did  not  assent  to  the  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that  being  a  philosopher  of  the  stoical 
sect,  he  was  something  given  to  lying;  that  he  was  not  popular  in 
his  opinions,  but  humorous  and  morose,  secret  and  resolute ;  that  if 
he  was  forced  to  be  a  bishop  he  would  then  preach  all  his  opinions. 
For  all  this  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria  consecrated  him  bishop, 
as  knowing  all  this  to  be  but  stratagem  and  the  arts  of  an  odd  fan- 
tastic humility.  But  it  was  ill  done ;  and  Synesius  had  this  punish- 
ment for  his  lying  modesty,  that  he  was  beUeved  by  posterity  to  bo 
80  heathenish  and  unworthy,  that  that  church  chose  him  bishop  only 
upon  hopes  he  would  mend.  So  Evagrius*^  and  Nicephorus*  report. 

§  19.  10)  In  a  just  war' it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  unjust  enemy, 
but  not  to  lie;  that  is,  by  stratagems  and  semblances  of  motion^ 
by  amusements  and  intrigues  of  action,  by  ambushes  and  wit,  by 
simulation  or  dissimulation, 

'  by  force  or  craft,  openly  or  secretly,'  any  way  that  you  can,  unless 
you  promise  the  contrary :  for  it  is  in  open  war,  if  the  war  be  just, 
lawful  to  do  justice  upon  the  enemy  all  the  ways  we  can ;  craft  is 
but  the  fEicilitation  of  the  force ;  and  when  it  is  a  state  of  war,  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  looked  for.  But  if  there  be  a  treaty  or  a  con- 
tract, a  promise  or  an  agreement  in  any  thing,  that  is  a  state  of  peaott 
so  far,  and  introduces  a  law ;  and  then  to  tell  a  he  or  to  falsify  does 
destroy  peace  and  justice,  and  by  breaking  the  law  reduces  things  to 
the  state  of  war  again. 

Xp^i  9\  WOP  $p9owf^  hfiavpwrtu  rhu  ix^P^^\ 

'It  is  lawful  to  do  any  thing  to  destroy  your  enemy;'  that  is,  so  long 
as  you  profess  hostility :  and  therefore  if  you  tell  a  false  tale  to  him 
to  deceive  him  when  you  are  fighting  against  him,  he  is  a  fool  if  he 
believes  you,  for  then  you  intend  to  destroy  him ;  but  you  are  not 
unjust,  you  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  him,  and  have  no  obligation 
upon  you  towards  him.  TIius  Elisha""  told  a  lie  to  the  Syrian  army 
which  came  to  apprehend  him,  "  This  is  not  the  city,  and  this  is  not 
the  way :"  and  ttus  is  approved  and  allowed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon, 

■  Eth.  Nic,  lib.  iv.  capi  13.  [torn,  ii  ^  [vid.  Horn,  odysa.,  f  330,  t.  29a] 

p.  1127.]  >  Pindar.  [Isthm.  iiL  66.] 

k  Evagr.  H.  £.,  lib.  i.  [cap. J5.]  -  [2  Kinga  vL  19.] 
*  Niccph.  H.  £.|  lib.  xiv.  [cap.  65.] 
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Homer  and  Pindar^  Polybius  and  Tbucydides^  Plutarch  and  Lucian 
amongst  the  Greeks^  Philo  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  S.  Chrysostom 
amongst  the  Christians  says^ '  If  you  examine  all  the  bravest  generals^ 
you  shall  find  their  bravest  trophies  to  be  the  production  of  fraud 
and  craft/  koL  fiaXXov  roiirovs  iTraivovfiivovs  fj  rods  <l>ap€p<as  Kpa- 
Tovvras,  '  and  that  they  were  more  commended  than  such  who  did 
their  work  by  fine  force"/  Thus  the  causing  false  rumours  to  be 
spread  amongst  the  enemies  is  an  allowed  stratagem  io  war^  neither 
ignoble  nor  unjust  Flaccus  told  that  ^milius  had  taken  the  ene- 
mies' town,  to  dishearten  the  party  he  fought  against <^ :  and  Quinc- 
tius  the  consul^  caused  to  be  spread  abroad  that  the  enemies  on  the 
right  wing  were  fled.  By  such  arts  it  is  very  usual  to  bring  con- 
sternation to  the  hostile  party :  and  he  whom  you  may  lawfully  kill, 
you  may  as  well  deceive  him  into  it  as  force  him  into  it ;  you  beiug 
no  more  obliged  to  tell  him  truth  than  to  spare  his  life :  for  certainly 
of  itself  killing  is  as  bad  as  lying ;  but  when  you  have  no  obligation 
or  law  to  the  contrary,  and  have  not  bound  yourself  to  the  contrary, 
you  may  do  either.  But  this  is  at  no  hand  to  be  done  in  matters  of 
treaty  or  promise,  either  explicit  or  implicit,  as  in  parties  and  truces ; 
and  therefore  it  was  a  foul  stain  upon  Hannibal*),  that  he  professing 
open  war  against  the  Bomans  did  also  profess  it  against  faith  ana 

{'ustice,  keeping  no  word  or  promise  if  it  was  for  his  advantage  to 
>reak  it;  and  the  Trojans  were  troubled  in  conscience  at  theur  fal- 
lacious conducting  of  their  wars,  not  by  stratagem,  but  by  breaking 
their  oaths  and  covenants. 


vwf  8*  tpicia  iriffrk 


HFtwrdfityoi  fiaxi/i^oBa,  r^  off  vi  ri  K4p9u>y  ilfup',  k.tA. 

'We  fight  with  lying  and  breaking  promises,'  which  is  unlawful  to 
do.  For  concerning  this  thing,  that  even  in  war  we  are  bound  to 
keep  faith  and  promise  made  to  our  enemies,  it  is  certain  and  affirmed 
by  almost  all  wise  and  good  men  of  the  world :  Liquet  etiam  in  bello 
fidem  etjustiiiam  servari  oporiere,  nee  illud  decorum  oportere  servari, 
si  violetur  fides,  said  S.  Ambrose' ;  and  he  proves  it  by  the  example 
of  Joshua,  who  kept  his  promise  which  the  Gibeonites  got  fraudu- 
lently from  him.  And  the  same  is  the  sentence  of  S.  Austin^;  Fides 
qmndo  prontiUiCur,  etiam  hosti  servanda  est,  contra  quem  bellum 
geritur:  and  therefore  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered  Zede- 
kiah,  and  taken  him  into  protection  and  peace  upon  his  word  and 

Eromise  of  fidelity,  because  he  afterwards  did  privately  solicit  the 
ing  of  Egypt  to  fight  against  the  king,  he  was  put  to  death  with 
greatest  cruelty.     And  this  is  not  only  true  between  those  who  are 

■  Lib.  L  de  tacerdotio.  [§  8.  torn.  i.         4  Valer.  Max.,  [lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  §  2.] 
p.  369  A.]  r  Iliad.  [H.  351.] 

*  [  Appian.  1.  vi.  de  reb.  Hiipan.,  e.  42.]         '  De  offic,  lib.  L  cap.  29.  [torn.  ii.  col. 

'  Linus,  lib.  iiu  cap.  29.  [lege  ii  64.  38.  A.] 
— talabri  mendacio  consul  (iigere  hostea         <  Epist.  ad  Bonifac  [clzxzix.  torn,  ii 

ab  oornu  altera  damitans.]  ooL  699.  B.] 
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public  enemies,  foreigners,  and  strangers,  and  supreme  in  their  re- 
spective dominions,  which  the  law  properly  signifies  under  the  word 
^Hastes,*  L  '  Qum  nos*  ff.  Be  verborum  signif."^,  for  this  is  without 
question ;  and  therefore  all  men  condemn  those  that  violate  embas- 
sadors, or  that  break  the  laws  of  truce ;  and  evenr  one  blames  Titos 
Labienus^  for  wounding  Gommius  of  Arras  under  the  colour  of  parley : 
but  Attilius  Begulus  is  commended  for  refusing  to  give  his  voice  in 
the  senate  so  long  as  he  was  not  discharged  of  his  oath  made  to  the 
Carthaginians.  But  this  is  also  true,  and  our  word  and  faith  is 
sacred,  when  it  is  passed  to  all  sorts  of  enemies,  to  rebels,  to  thieves, 
to  civ^  adversaries,  to  condemned  persons,  to  fugitive  servants,  such 
as  Spartacus,  Eunus,  and  Athenio ;  and  the  reason  of  all  is  the  same : 
IiUer  quos  juris  aUcu/us  cammunio  est,  inter  eos  obligationem  cantraAi^, 
'  they  that  are  under  the  same  law  are  equally  bound  ;*  and  whoever 
promise  or  treat,  do  it  at  least  by  the  law  of  nature  or  nations,  which 
alike  bind  them  who  are  free  from  any  civil  obUgation.  This  is  that 
which  Tiyphoninus^  said,  that  if  a  thief  entrusts  any  goods  to  the 
right  owner,  not  knowing  that  they  are  his  own,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
restitution ;  but  every  man  else  is,  if  he  have  promised,  because  they 
are  none  of  his,  and  therefore  he  can  be  obliged  to  repay  them :  and 
for  thieves  and  fugitives  the  people  of  Some  did  treat  with  them, 
and  send  embassadors ;  and  all  that  was  bound  upon  them  by  that 
entercourse  they  kept  religiously.  And  the  same  they  did  to  con- 
demned persons ;  as  appears  in  that  famous  case  of  Gains  Babirius% 
who  was  questioned  for  killing  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus  against  the 
pubUc  faith  given  him  by  the  people,  when  he  and  his  companions 
fled  to  the  capitol  for  immunity  and  a  guard  against  the  sentence  of 
death  which  he  had  deserved. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  so,  that  the  faith  and  word  be 
given  by  him  who  hath  power  to  verifv  it :  but  when  A.  Albinua 
made  a  peace  with  king  Jugurtha,  for  which  he  had  no  commissioUj 
the  senate  was  not  obliged  to  verify  it*;  and  Camillus  the  dictator 
broke  the  peace  which  the  Bomans  had  foolishly  made  with  the 
Ghiuls^ ;  and  Scipio  dissolved  the  contract  which  Masinissa  and  Se- 
phonisba  made  without  his  leave,  who  had  the  power*'.  In  this  there 
is  only  caution  to  be  had  that  there  be  no  combination  to  deceive  or 
rescind  what  is  found  to  be  disadvantageous,  nor  advantages  taken 
by  the  change  of  bands.  For  if  the  Bomans  finding  relief  come, 
made  Camillus  dictator  that  they  might  by  pretence  of  his  command 
break  the  peace,  they  did  dishonourably  and  false;  but  if  he  was 
dictator  before  the  peace,  he  had  power,  and  he  had  reason.  To  this 
can  be  referred  the  case  of  two  ItaUan  gentlemen.     Guarino  had  in« 

"  [Digett,  liK  L  tit  16.  L  234.]  '  Vide  orat   Cicer.  pro   C.  Rabiriol 

^  Hirtius,  lib.  viiL  [ad  calc.  Cssar.]  Appian.  belL  civil,  lib.  i.  [cap.  32.] 

de  bell.  OaUic.,  [cap.  3.]  •  [Sallust.  Jugurth.,  cap.  39.] 

*  Cicero,  de  offic.,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  26.1  ^  [Liv*)  Hb.  t.  cap.  49.J 

'  [Digest,  lib.  xtI.  tit  3.  L  31.  fin.J  •  [Id.,  lib.  xxz.  eapp.  14,  5.] 
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jured  Antonio  de  Imola;  but  confessed  his  fanlt^  asked  pardon^  made 
amends :  and  then  Antonio  swore  his  peace  and  his  forgiveness,  and 
that  his  hand  should  never  be  upon  him ;  but  in  his  heart  bore  him 
a  secret  grudge,  and  therefore  smote  him  secretly,  saying  that  Gua- 
rino  was  a  bandito,  and  therefore  condemned  by  the  laws.  This  is 
to  make  our  promise  the  cover  of  a  lie,  and  the  laws  to  minister  to 
crafty  mischiefs.  After  a  promise  a  man  must  not  change  his  mind, 
and  then  make  excuses.  Senunciatio  sni  Juris  per  pcmitentiam  re- 
vocari  non  potest,  saith  the  law,  /•  ^  Pactum,  ff,  depactJ^ 

But  deceiving  the  enemy  by  the  stratagem  of  actions  or  words  is 
not  properly  lying;  for  this  supposes  a  conversation  of  law  or  peace, 
trust  or  pronuse  explicit  or  imphcit.  A  lie  is  the  deceiving  of  a  trust 
or  conBdence,  but  in  fighting  there  is  none  of  that ;  it  is  like  wrest- 
ling and  fencing,  a  design  to  make  that  part  unarmed  where  he  may 
strike  the  surer :  and  of  this  S.  Clemens  of  Alexandria*  affirms  ex- 
pressly concerning  stratagems  in  war.  Sac  omnia  licebU  efficere,  vel 
persuadendo,  vel  cogendo,  vel  injuriam  faciendo  in  iis  nlciscendis 
quidus  expedit,  vel  faciendo  id  quod  jmtum  est,  vel  mentiendo,  vel 
vera  dicendo,  vel  etiam  simul  utendo  aliquibus  eorum  in  eodem  tem- 
pore :  *  all  these  things  it  is  lawful  to  bring  to  pass  by  persuasion  or 
by  force,  by  doing  injury  or  harm  there  where  we  are  to  do  revenge, 
by  doing  that  which  is  just,  or  by  telling  that  which  is  true,  or  by 
lying,  or  by  doing  any  one  or  more  of  these  together.^  Hoc  autem 
omnia,  el  quomodo  oporteat  uti  unoquoqne  eorum,  cum  Greed  acce* 
pissent  a  Sm/sc,  non  parvam  accepere  utilitatem,  '  when  the  Greeks 
received  all  Ihese  things  from  Moses,  and  how  they  were  to  use  any 
cue  and  every  one  of  these,  they  received  no  small  advantage.' 

§  20.  In  this  case  all  the  prejudice  which  the  question  is  like  to 
have,  is  in  the  meaning  and  evil  sound  of  the  word  lying;  which 
because  it  is  so  hateful  to  God  and  man,  casts  a  cloud  upon  any 
thing  that  it  comes  near :  but  lying  (which  S.  Basil  calls  extremam 
malitia  lineam, '  the  extremity  of  msdice,'  which  S.  Ephrem  calls  '  the 
rust  of  conversation')  is  indeed  an  enemy ;  but  in  war  so  it  should 
be ;  only  in  peace  and  contracts,  and  civil  conversation,  it  is  intoler- 
able. In  war  it  is  no  lie,  but  an  engine  of  war,  against  which  the 
enemy  is  to  stand  upon  his  guard :  and  if  a  man  may  falsify  a  blow, 
much  more  may  he  falsify  a  word ;  and  no  justice,  no  promise,  no 
charity,  no  law  restrains  the  stratagems  in  a  just  war;  they  which 
may  be  destroyed  may  be  deceived,  and  they  may  be  deceived  by 
fjEdse  actions,  may  by  false  words,  if  there  be  no  collateral  obligation 
or  law  to  the  contrary.  'A  just  man,'  saith  S.  Austin 'i  'is  to  take 
care  of  nothing  but  that  his  war  be  just ;'  that  is,  by  a  just  autho- 
rity, and  for  a  just  reason.  Cum  autem  justum  helium  susceperit, 
ntrum  apertapu^a,  utrum  insidiis  vincat,  nihil  adjustitiam  interest, 
'but  if  it  be  a  just  war,  it  matters  not  as  to  the  question  of  justice, 

'  [Digest,  lib.  ii.  tit  14.  1.  46.]  '  Quaest  x.  et  xL  in  Josue.  [torn,  iik 

•  Stromat,  1.  I  c.  18.  [al  24.  p.  417.]      part.  1.  ool.  584,  5.] 
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whether  he  overcome  by  force  or  by  deceit.'  Dolns  kvlA  perfidia  are 
extremely  difi^nt. 

dolus  an  virtui  quis  in  hoste  reqairat't 

and,  bonum  esse  dolum  si  quis  adversits  hostem  lalronemve  machine^ 
tur,  said  Ulpian^^  '  craft  against  a  thief  or  enemy  is  good/  bat  not 
perfidiousness.  Nulla  discrimine  virtutis  ac  doli  prosperos  omnei 
latidari  debere  hellorum  eventits,  said  Ammianus  Marcellinas*^  'to 
bring  war  to  a  happy  end,  you  may  nse  force  or  wit ;'  but  at  no 
hand  break  a  promise^  or  be  treacherous. 

§  21.  He  that  desires  to  see  more  particulars  to  the  same  purpose, 
may,  if  he  please,  see  Lipsius^  his  politics,  and  Adam  Contzen^ 
together  with  the  excellent  examples  of  great  and  wise  personages 
in  Polyanus™  and  Frontinus". 

ll)  But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  licence  of  telling  a  lie  of 
the  enemy  in  behalf  of  our  own  country,  for  fame  and  reputation,  for 
noises  and  triumph ;  and  I  remember  that  Poggius  upon  this  account 
lost  the  reputation  of  a  good  historian. 

Dnm  patriam  laudat,  damnat  dum  Po^ua  hostem, 
.Nee  malus  est  civis,  nee  bonus  bistoricuso. 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  but  an  ill  historiographer,  that  commended 
all  the  actions  of  the  Florentines,  and  undervalued  their  enemies. 

§  22.  12)  Princes  may  not  lie  for  the  interests  and  advantages  of 
government.  Not  in  contracts,  treaties,  bargains,  embassies  and  all 
the  entercourses  of  peace  and  civil  negotiation.  For  besides  it  is  an 
argument  of  fear  and  infirmity  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  little  subter- 
fuges of  craft  when  they  are  beaten  from  their  own  proper  strenffths, 
it  is  also  a  perfect  destruction  of  government  and  the  great  banas  of 
society  and  civil  entercourse ;  and  if  they  be  used  to  fail,  no  man 
can  be  confident  of  that  affirmative  which  ought  to  be  venerable  and 
sacred  up  to  the  height  of  religion ;  and  therefore  the  Egyptian  law? 
pressed  this  affair  wdl,  '  Let  all  that  break  their  word  and  oaths  die 
for  it ;  because  they  are  loaden  with  a  double  iniquity,'  el  pietatem 
in  Deos  violanl,  et  /idem  inter  homines  tolhmt,  mattimnm  vineulum 
societatis,  '  they  destroy  piety  and  reverence  towards  Ood,  and  faith 
amongst  men,  which  is  the  great  ligature  of  society.'  And  if  princes 
do  falsify  their  word  and  lie,  their  neighbours  can  have  no  enter- 
course  with  them  but  by  violence  and  war,  and  their  subjects  none 
but  fear  and  chance.    For  princes  to  lie  is  the  greatest  undecency  in 

»  Vii^.  [iBncid.  il  890.]  [pp.  797,  804-7.] 

^  L.  L  £  dc  dolo  malo.  [Digest,  lib*         *  [Stratagematum,  lib.  viii.] 
iy.  tit  3.  L  1.]  •  [Stratagematuni,  lib.  iv.] 

'  [liK  XTii.  cap.  5.]  «  Sannazar.  Epigr.,  lib.  i.  [p.  151.  ed. 

^  Politic,   lib.  T.  6ap.   17.  [torn.  !▼.  12mo.  Rothom.  1609.] 
p.  165.  ed.  8va  VesaL  1675.]  »  [Diod.  Sic.  antiq.,  lib.  L  cap.  77.  §  2.] 

1  Lib.  X.  politie.,  cap.  88.  et  46,  47. 
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the  world :  and  therefore  Diodorus  Siculus**  tells  that  the  Egyptian 
princes  used  to  wear  a  golden  chain  mixed  and  distinguished  with 
curious  stones^  and  they  called  it  Truth ;  meaning  that  nothing  was 
a  greater  ornament  to  a  prince^  nothing  ought  to  be  more  sacred^ 
or  more  remembered. 

§  23.  Bodinus  says  otherwise^  and  that  princes  and  judges  have 
leave^  because  sometimes  they  have  necessity  to  lie ;  and  of  the  same 
opinion  was  Plato '^  provided  it  was  done  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
But  that  which  they  mean  is  only  in  affirmations  and  narratives^  in 
adding  confidences  or  producing  fears^  in  making  laws  and  establish- 
ing religions ;  such  as  was  that  of  Numa,  who  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  endear  to  the  people  those  good  laws  which  he  had  made,  said 
that  he  received  them  from  the  goddess  Egeria.  This  may  be  done 
against  an  enemy ;  and  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  it  hath  in 
it  charity  and  some  show  of  prudence,  but  not  to  the  bravery  and 
magnanimity  of  a  prince :  but  however  it  be  in  this,  it  can  never  be 
permitted  to  violate  a  promise  or  a  treaty,  nor  yet  to  tell  false  in  a 
treaty,  for  that  is  against  peace  and  against  justice.  When  there  is 
in  it  no  harm,  but  all  good,  as  in  order  to  persuade  the  people  to  a 
duty,  or  to  their  benefit,  they  in  matters  of  public  life  beinff  like 
children  in  the  affairs  of  their  private,  that  is,  when  their  ne^  and 
incapacity  of  being  otherwise  governed  requires  it,  they  may  be  used 
as  they  can,  according  to  that  of  the  Persians,  Sapientes  dicunt  quod 
tnendacium  beneficium  /aciens  melius  est  vero  eriiium  joarturietUe, 
*  when  a  lie  does  charity,  it  is  better  than  an  uncharitable  and  per- 
nicious truth:'  always  supposing  that  the  lie  which  serves  charity 
be  not  against  justice ;  but  when  it  is  in  treaties,  there  a  lie  does 
not  only  disgrace  the  sincerity  of  the  prince  that  treats,  but  is  of 
itself  apt  to  hurt  the  other:  and  therefore  at  no  hand  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

§  24.  The  next  enquiry  is  concerning  persons  criminal,  and  so 
for  others  in  proportion. 

QUESTION  II. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  restrictions  and  mental  reservations, 
80  that  what  we  utter  is  false,  but  joined  to  something  within  does 
integrate  a  truth,  and  make  up  a  true  answer. 

§  25.  To  this  I  answer,  that  this  hath  no  distinct  consideration 
of  its  own ;  but  whether  a  mental  reservation  makes  that  to  be  true 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  lie.  For  if  it  be  still  a  lie,  a  criminal 
person  may  no  more  speak  half  truths  than  whole  lies;  for  that 
which  is  but  the  half  of  a  true  proposition,  either  signifies  nothing, 
or  is  directly  a  lie.  And  upon  this  supposition,  this  question  is  just 
to  be  governed  by  the  measures  of  the  first ;  and  in  the  same  cases 

«  IWd.  [cap.  75.  $  6.]  '  Lib.  iil  de  rep.  [§  S.  torn.  vi.  p.  897.] 
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in  which  it  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie^  in  the  same  cases  it  is  lawful  to  use 
a  mental  reservation :  for  that  which  is  lawful  without  it  is  also  law- 
ful with  it^  and  the  mental  reservation  does  not  save  it  harmless^  if  it 
be  still  a  lie.  That  therefore  is  the  question^  whether  he  that  speaks 
a  lie^  and  thinks  the  other  part  which  makes  it  a  true  propositionj 
speaks  truth  yea  or  no. 

§  26.  The  case  is  this.  When  Campian  was  taken  in  England^ 
he  gave  out  that  his  name  was  Butler :  the  magistrate  enquires^  and 
is  so  answered :  he  gives  him  his  oath^  and  he  swears  that  his  name 
is  so ;  so  much  he  said :  but  he  added  withal  to  himself,  secretly^ 
It  is  my  name  that  I  have  borrowed^  or  my  name  for  this  time.  But 
that  was  not  the  question ;  for  he  was  asked  that  he  might  be  known^ 
and  he  answered  that  he  might  not  be  known.  And  he  might  as 
well  have  said,  that  is  my  name,  and  have  added  in  his  thought, '  not 
at  all/  or.  Hoc  est  nomen  meum,  and  in  mind  have  added,  ^^f»; 
and  then  the  case  would  have  been  too  plain,  and  too  contemptibly 
ridiculous :  like  the  sycophant  in  Flautus*, 

Advenio  ex  Seleucia,  Macedonia,  Asia  atque  Arabia : 

this  was  a  lie ;  but  he  turned  aside  and  spake  softly, 

Quas  ego  neque  oculis  neqiie  pedibus  unquam  usurpavi  meis, 

and  so  he  made  up  the  matter ;  but  he  was  a  liar  still :  for  let  the 
whole  be  true,  yet  he  speaks  but  half,  and  by  that  half  deceives. 
All  that  he  says  is  a  lie,  for  the  contradictory  of  it  is  true ;  and 
it  ia  concerning  his  answer,  and  the  saying,  that  the  question  is. 
It  is  not  enquired  whether  the  man  think  a  lie,  but  whether  he 
speaks  one ;  and  not  what  it  is  to  himself,  for  no  man  can  lie  to 
himself,  but  what  this  is  to  him  that  asks,  for  to  him  he  lies.  And 
suppose  a  man  should  write  a  proposition,  and  think  the  rest  to 
make  it  true,  would  not  all  the  world  say  he  wrote  a  lie?  What  it 
is  in  writing,  it  is  in  speaking ;  that  which  he  speaks  in  the  present 
case  is  a  lie,  and  for  that  he  is  condemned.  For  if  the  words  are  a 
lie  without  a  mental  reservation,  then  they  are  so  with  it;  for  this 
does  not  alter  the  words,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  the  pur- 
pose of  him  that  speaks  them. 

§  27.  And  indeed  this  whole  affair  is  infinitely  unreasonable;  and 
the  thinking  one  thing,  and  speaking  it  otherwise,  is  so  far  from 
making  it  to  be  true,  that  therefore  it  is  a  lie  because  the  words  are 
not  according  to  what  is  in  our  mind ;  and  it  is  a  perverting  the  very 
end  and  institution  of  words,  and  evacuates  the  purpose  of  laws,  and 
the  end  of  oaths,  making  them  not  to  be  the  end  of  questions,  and 
the  benefit  of  society,  and  all  human  entercourse,  and  makes  that 
none  but  fools  can  lie,  none  can  lie  but  they  which  cannot  dissemble ; 
that  is,  they  which  cannot  think  one  thing  and  speak  another,  they 
which  cannot  so  much  as  think  what  is  true,  or  what  words  would 
make  it  true.    Certain  it  is,  the  devil  need  not  ever  tell  a  lie,  and 

'  [Triuamm.,  act.  iv.  bc.  2,  3.] 
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yet  serve  all  his  ends.  And  besides  all  this,  such  a  person  gives  the 
scandal  of  a  lie,  and  produces  the  effect  of  a  lie,  and  does  intend  the 
end  of  a  lie,  and  it  is  the  material  part  of  a  lie;  only  what  the  man 
owes  to  justice  he  pays  with  thinking. 

§  28.  But  then  I  consider  further,  if  the  words  spoken  be  of 
themselves  a  lie,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  necessary  by  a  secret 
supply  of  thought  to  new-mould  it  into  truth ;  to  what  purpose  is 
that  done?  that  it  may  be  no  lie  to  himself?  or  that  it  may  be  no 
lie  before  him  to  whom  he  speaks  it?  As  for  himself,  he  is  not  con- 
cenied  in  it,  but  only  that  he  speak  truth;  but  the  other  is :  and  if 
it  be  a  lie  without  that  supplement  (for  therefore  he  supplies  it 
secretly),  then  till  it  be  supplied  and  made  up  to  him  before  whom 
he  sp^s  it,  it  is  a  lie  to  him  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  a  truth.  If 
the  man  be  bound  to  speak  truth  to  the  magistrate,  let  him  do  it ; 
but  if  he  be  not  obliged,  let  him  tell  a  direct  lie,  for  this  supplement 
is  but  a  confessing  in  conscience  that  it  is  a  lie ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  such  a  dissembhng  artifice ;  there  is  more  ingenuity  in 
saying  that  they  are  not  tied  to  tell  truth :  but  he  that  tells  a  lie, 
and  by  his  mental  reservation  says  he  tells  a  truth,  tells  two  lies, 
one  practical,  and  the  other  in  theory ;  one  to  the  magistrate,  and 
the  other  to  himself. 

§  29.  I  do  not  8<ay  that  in  all  cases  it  is  unlawful  to  use  mental 
reservations,  even  in  craftiness  and  escape. 

1)  S.Gregory*  hath  a  case  in  which  he  affirms  it  lawful,  Tt/ran* 
norum  vermtiam  atque  savitiam  qiiandoque  esse  pia  fratide  deluden-^ 
dam ;  .  .  ,  et  objiciemla  eis  qua  credatU,  ut  nocendi  aditnnt  fion  iti" 
veniafU,  '  to  prevent  and  elude  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  tyrants,  they 
must  sometimes  be  deluded  by  a  pious  cozenage;  and  something 
must  be  imposed  upon  their  credulity,  that  their  ways  of  mischief 
may  be  obstructed.'  And  then  he  adds,  this  is  to  be  done  so,  ui 
caveatur  culpa  mendacii ;  quod  tunc  bene  perjicitur,  cum  illvd  fit 
quod  asseritur,  sed  quod  sit  sic  dicitur  ut  celetur ;  quia  ex  parte 
dicitnr,  et  ex  parte  reticetur :  '  when  there  is  nothing  told  that  is 
false,  but  yet  the  matter  is  hid,  because  it  is  not  all  spoken.'  In- 
deed this  is  one  kind  of  innocent  doing  it ;  but  this  is  lawful  to  be 
done  without  great  necessity,  even  for  a  probable  reasgn :  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  concealing  of  some  part  of  the  truth,  and  a  discovery  of 
another  part,  even  of  so  much  as  will  serve  our  turn.     But 

§  30.  2)  Eestrictions  conditional  are  lawful  to  be  used  in  our  en- 
tercourses :  that  is,  the  affirmation  or  negation,  the  threatening  or 
promising  of  a  thing  may  be  cnm  tacita  conditione,  '  with  a  condition 
concealed )  when  that  concealment  is  not  intended  for  a  snare,  but 
is  Kar  oIkovoimCov,  unusual  dispensation,  and  is  competently  pre- 
sumed, supposed,  or  understood.  Thus  God  commanded  Jonah  to 
preach  against  Nineveh*^,  'Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  de- 
stroyed '/  meaning,  unless  they  did  repent.    Thus  we  may  say,  I  will 

t  Lib.  vi.  in  1  Reg.  c  3.  [torn.  iiL  coL  376  E.]  "  [Jonah  iii.  4.] 
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to-morrow  distribate  my  alms^  and  will  give  you  a  part,  meaning,  if 
you  will  come  for  it.  So  for  affirmations ;  the  physician  says  to  his 
patient, '  you  are  but  a  dead  man  f  that  is,  unless  some  extraordinary 
blessing  happen:  'you  are  in  no  danger/  meaning,  if  you  will  use 
the  remedies  prescribed.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  condition  must 
not  be  insolent,  undiscerned,  contrary  to  reasonable  expectations,  im- 
possible, or  next  to  impossible :  for  if  it  be  such  which  cannot  be 
understood,  the  reservation  is  a  snare,  and  the  whole  entercourse  is  a 
deception  and  a  lie. 

§  31.  S)  If  the  reservation  be  not  purely  mental,  but  is  under- 
stood by  accidents  and  circumstances,  it  is  lawful.  The  shepherd  of 
Cremona  that  was  asked  concerning  the  flock  he  kept,  whether  those 
were  his  sheep  or  no,  answered  confidently  that  they  were;  mean^ 
ing  secretly,  not  his  own  possession,  but  his  own  charge,  and  not 
his  neighbour  Morone's  flocL  He  said  true,  though  his  thought 
made  up  the  integrity  of  his  true  proposition,  because  it  was  not 
doubted,  and  he  was  not  asked  concerning  the  possession,  as  not 
being  a  likely  man  to  be  so  wealthy.  So  the  guide  whom  you  ask 
upon  the  road,  tells,  you  cannot  go  out  of  your  way,  meaning,  if  you 
follow  your  plain  directions,  and  be  not  wilful,  or  careless,  or  asleep ; 
and  yet  he  says  truth,  though  he  speaks  but  half,  because  he  de- 
ceives none,  and  is  understood  by  all.  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah^ 
said  to  Hezekiah  when  he  was  sick,  "Thou  shalt  die  and  not  live;'* 
meaning,  that  the  force  of  the  disease  is  such  as  to  be  mortal,  and 
80  it  stands  in  the  order  of  nature :  and  when  afterwards  he  brought 
a  more  comfortable  message,  he  was  not  thought  a  liar  in  the  first, 
because  they  understood  his  meaning,  and  the  case  came  to  be 
altered  upon  a  higher  account. 

§  32.  4)  When  thin^  are  true  in  several  senses,  the  not  expli- 
cating in  what  sense  I  mean  the  words  is  not  a  criminal  reservation. 
Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  affirmed  that  Himself  did  not  know  the 
precise  day  when  Himself  should  come  to  judge  the  world ;  that  i«s 
as  S.  Austin,  and  generally  the  christian  doctors'  say,  as  man  He  did 
not  know  it,  though  being  God  He  did  know  all  things.  But  a)  this 
liberty  is  not  to  be  used  by  inferiors,  but  by  superiors  only ;  /3)  not 
by  those  that  are  interrogated,  but  by  them  which  speak  voluntarily ; 
y)  not  by  those  which  speak  of  duty,  but  which  speak  of  grace  and 
kindness.  Because  superiors,  and  the  voluntary  speakers,  and  they 
which  out  of  kindness  speak,  are  tied  to  no  laws  in  this  particular, 
but  the  measures  of  their  own  good  will ;  and  the  degrees  of  their 
kindness,  of  their  instruction,  of  their  communication,  are  wholly 
arbitrary :  but  the  inferiors,  the  examined,  the  speakers  out  of  duty 
and  obligation,  are  tied  to  answer  by  other  men's  measures,  by  their 
exigencies,  demands,  understandings,  and  pur^wses;  and  therefore 
must  not  do  any  thing  whereby  tliat  truth  which  they  have  right  and 
interest  to  enquire  after,  may  be  hindered.    The  conclusion  is  this, 

'  [Iml  zxiTiii.  1.]  «  Theophylact.  in  xxiv,  Matth.  [p,  147.] 
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in  the  words  of  S.  Gregory  y,  Sapientia  justorum  est,  nil  per  ostensio- 
nem  fingere,  sensum  verbis  aperire,  '  the  wisdom  of  just  men  is  to 
make  no  pretences  for  deception^  but  by  words  to  open  the  secret  of 
their  heart/ 

QUESTION  ni. 

§  33.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  equivocate^  or  use  words  of  doubt* 
ful  signification  with  a  purpose  to  deceive^  or  knowing  that  they 
will  deceive;  and  in  what  cases  it  is  so. 

§  34.  To  this  I  answer  as  to  the  former,  where  it  is  lawful  to  lie, 
it  is  lawful  to  equivocate^  which  may  be  something  less  than  a  plain 
lie :  but  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  tell  a  lie,  there  the  equivocation 
must  be  innocent,  that  is,  not  deceiving^  nor  intended  that  it  should. 
And  this  is  that  which  the  Hebrews'  call  corde  et  corde  loqiti,  to 
speak  dissemblingly,  labiis  dolosis,  '  with  lips  of  deceit.'  For  it  is 
remarkable,  that  corde  et  corde  signifies  diligence  and  sincerity,  when 
it  means  work  or  labour :  but  it  signifies  falsehood  and  craft,  when 
it  means  speaking ;  for  nature  hath  given  us  two  hands,  and  but  one 
tongue ;  and  therefore  a  duplicate  in  labour  is  a  double  diligence, 
but  in  talking  it  is  but  a  double  fraud.  Tacitus*  observes  of  Tibe- 
rius, Verba  ejtis  obscura,  suspensa,  perplexa,  eluctantia,  in  speciem 
composita,  '  his  words  were  obscure,  broken,  interrupted,  perplex  and 
intricate,  striving  and  forced,  and  made  for  show  and  pretences.' 
Now  if  by  artifices  you  deceive  him  that  trusts  you,  and  whom  you 
ought  not  to  deceive,  it  is  but  a  lie  dressed  in  another  way,  and  it  is 
all  one :  for  nee  arttficioso  ingenio,  . .  nee  simplici  verbo  oportet  deci- 
pere  quetiguam,  qui  quolibet  artis  modo  mentiatur^.  So  that  in  solu- 
tion of  this  question  we  are  only  to  consider  what  equivocal  speeches 
may  be  used,  that  is,  which  of  them  are  no  lies :  for  the  rest,  they 
are  lawful  or  unlawful  by  the  measures  of  the  first  question;  for 
sometimes  equivocation  is  a  lie,  and  equally  destructive  of  civil  en- 
tercourse.  Duplex  responsio  hahet  effectum  simplicis  silentii.  You 
had  as  good  not  speak  at  all,  as  speak  equivocally;  for  a  double 
speech  is  as  insignificant  as  a  single  silence. 

§  35.  1)  It  is  lawful  upon  a  just  cause  of  great  charity  or  neces- 
sity to  use  in  our  answers  and  entercourses  words  of  divers  significa- 
tion, though  it  does  deceive  him  that  asks.  Thus  Titius  the  father 
of  Caius  hid  his  father  in  a  tub,  and  to  the  cut-throats  that  enquired 
for  him  to  bloody  purposes  he  answered  patrem  in  doliolo  latere: 
now  that  did  not  only  signify  a  little  tub,  but  a  hill  near  Rome, 
where  the  villains  did  suspect  him  to  be,  and  were  so  diverted. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  Greek  that  in  the  like  case  hid  his  brother  under 
a  wood-pile ;  and  to  the  inquisitors  answered  that  he  did  lie  hid  ^i; 
T^  %,  somewhere  'in  the  wood.'     Now  in  these  cases  where  there 

'  Moral.,  lib.  x.  cap.  27.  [aL  29.  torn.         *  [yid.  annal.,  lib.  L  cap.  11.] 
i  col  360  D.]  >>  S.  Aug.  de   conflictu  yirt  et  vitio- 

*  [Pa.  xiL  2.-2^^  3^21]  '^"^  ^^'^P*  ^^*  ^^'™'  ^^'  '^PP®'^^'  ^^^*  ^24.] 
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IS  no  obligation  to  tell  the  truth,  any  man  may  use  the  covers  of 
truth  :  especially  when  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  lie;  for  an  equivoca- 
tion is  like  a  dark-lautem ;  if  I  have  just  reason  to  hold  the  dark 
side  to  jou,  you  are  to  look  to  it,  not  I.     If  christian  simplicity  be 
not  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  grace  indirectly,  certain  it  is  that 
truth  is  not  concerned :  For,  In  ambiguo  sermone  nan  utrumque  did' 
nus,  sed  dunt4ixat  quod  volumus,  said  Paulus  the  lawyer,  /.  3.^,  JOe 
rebus  dubiis^.     Now  that  part  of  the  ambiguity  which  I  intend  it  in 
is  true,  I  would  never  else  use  that  way  to  save  my  conscience  and 
to  escape  a  lie ;  so  that  if  nothing  else  be  concerned,  truth  is  safe. 
But  then  care  also  must  be  taken  that  he  who  hath  right  to  be  an- 
swered, be  not  defeated  without  his  own  fault     For, 
I"        §  86.   2)   If  I  intend  to  deceive  him,  it  must  be  such  a  person 
'    whom  I  have  power  to  deceive ;  some  one  that  is  a  child,  or  a  mad- 
man, or  an  incompetent  person  to  judge  for  his  own  good,  and  one 
that  no  other  way  will  be  brought  to  do  himself  good,  one  that  is 
willing,  or  justly  so  presumed.     For  unless  I  have  power  or  right  to 
deceive  him^  I  must  not  intend  to  deceive  him  by  any  act  of  mine 
directly. 

§  37.   8)    If  it  be  fit  that  he  be  deceived,  though  I  have  no  right 
to  do  it^  let   him  deceive  himself;  it  must  be  by  his  own  act;  to 
which   I    may  indeed  minister  occasion  by  any  fair  and  innocent 
means.      It  is  fit  that  he  who  by  violence  and  injury  intends  to  do 
mischief  to  innocent  persons,  be  nindered  from  it ;  and  there  is  much 
good  done  if  an  innocent  be  rescued,  and  no  harm  done  to  the  tyrant 
if  he  be  diverted,  and  no  wrong  or  injustice  if  he  do  deceive  himself. 
Thus  if  he  runs  into  error  by  a  just  and  prudent  concealment  of  some 
truth  ;  if  he  is  apt  to  mistake  my  words  out  of  a  known  and  by  me 
observed  wreakness;  if  his  malice  is  apt  to  make  him  turn  all  am- 
biguous words  into  his  own  sense  that  will  deceive  him :  if  I  know 
he  will  listen  to  my  whispers  to  another  person,  and  watch  my  secret 
talk  to  others  ;   I  am  not  bound  to  say  what  will  inform  him,  but 
what  will   become  my  eutercourse  with  the  other :  in  all  these  and 
the  Hke  cases,  if  I  use  my  own  liberty,  I  do  no  man  injury.     I  am 
not  bound    to   speak  words  of  single  signification :  if  it  be  sufficient 
to  express  my  meaning,  if  it  be  in  the  nature  and  use  of  the  words 
apt  to  signify  my  mind,  and  to  speak  that  which  is  true,  let  him  that 
stands  by  look  to  it ;  I  do  all  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  by  the  interest 
of  justice   and    truth.     For  in  these  cases,  he  that  speaks  does  but 
minister  occasion  to  him  that  is  mistaken ;  like  him  that  represents 
artificial  sigbts  before  the  eye,  or  as  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds  is  oc* 
caaion  of  a  popular  error  that  it  is  full  of  colours. 

§  38.  4?)  But  then  this  must  be  so  used,  that  the  amphibology  or 
equivocation  be  not  insolent  and  strange,  but  such  as  is  usual  in  forma 
of  witty  speecb.  For  then  he  who  uses  them  does  no  more  deceive 
his  hearer  than  he  that  speaks  obscurely  or  profoundly  is  the  cause 

•  [Digest^  Ub.  xxxiv.  tit  6.  L  8.] 
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of  error  in  the  ignorant  people.  Thus  if  Caius  promise  to  pay  to 
Begolus  a  hundred  attic  drachms,  he  is  tied  to  do  it  if  he  does  owe 
it,  else  not :  for  if  he  owes  none  he  must  pay  none,  and  he  did  not 
promise  to  give  him  any  thing.  For  if  a  meaning  be  clearly  con- 
tained in  the  word  spoken,  it  may  be  made  use  of  to  any  just  and 
reasonable  advantage ;  especially  if  that  word  ought  or  was  likely  to 
have  been  understood  by  the  concerned  hearer.  But  this  may  not 
be  done  in  fraud  and  to  the  diminution  of  any  man's  lights.  Asper 
buys  com  and  linen  of  Camillus  who  is  newly  come  from  Egypt : 
they  agree  together  that  Camillus  shall  receive  ten  talents;  but 
that  he  shall  give  him  as  a  free  gift  half  of  it  back  again ;  and  call 
the  ten  talents  the  just  price,  and  the  telling  it  a  just  solution.  If 
Asper  sells  his  linen  by  the  proportion  of  the  great  price  told  over, 
he  is  a  cozener ;  and  uses  the  words  of  '  price,'  and  '  payment,'  and 
'  gift,'  fraudulently :  the  amphibology  might  have  been  used  to  ends 
of  justice  and  reason,  but  not  of  knavery  and  oppression. 

§  39.  5)  And  this  must  also  be  upon  just  cause.  For  if  a  magis- 
trate sends  to  enquire  for  Titius,  and  the  officers  ask  an  Titiiis  sit 
domi,  '  if  he  be  at  home :'  to  him  we  may  not  answer,  TUius  non  est 
domi,  'he  does  not  eat  at  home;'  meaning  the  word  esl  in  a  sense 
less  usual,  to  deceive  him  in  the  more  common,  who  ought  not  to  be 
deceived  at  all :  but  to  save  a  man's  life  from  violence  and  injury  it 
may  be  done.  Tliis  way  hath  been  sometimes  used  to  vile  purposes. 
Thus  Cleomenes^  having  made  truce  with  his  enemies  for  thirty  days, 
used  to  plunder  his  country  in  the  night;  and  Labeo*^  liaving  agreed 
to  rive  up  half  his  navy  to  Antiochus,  cut  his  ships  in  pieces  and 
made  them  good  for  notliing.  Tlie  like  stories  are  told  of  Alex- 
ander*^, of  the  Locrians*,  of  Otho  Moguntinus^.  But  it  was  a  bar- 
barous thing  of  Pericles',  who  promised  safety  to  the  enemy  if  he 
would  lay  aside  his  iron,  that  is,  their  arms,  as  all  the  world  under- 
stood it,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  did  signify :  when  he  had 
done  80  he  fell  upon  the  whole  body  of  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces, 
shewing  for  liis  excuse  the  iron  buttons  that  they  had  upon  their 
coats.  Such  frauds  as  these  are  intolerable  in  their  event,  and  evil 
in  their  cause,  and  detested  by  all  good  and  just  men.  To  this  pur- 
pose I  remember  a  worthy  story  told  by  John  Chokier^  of  a  Spanish 


'  [Plutarch,  apophth.  Laoon.,  torn.  vl. 
p.  833.] 

*  [Val.  Max.,  lib.  tu.  cap.  3.  §  4;  sed 
aliter  Liv.,  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  38,  9.] 

'  [Diod.  Sic,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  84;  Pla- 
tarcb.  vit  Alex.,  cap.  59.  tom.  iv.  p.  131 ; 
Polya&n.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.  §  20.] 

»  [Whence  the 'proverb,  AoKpvv  oi»v- 
9rifiei, — Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  B.,  p.  209. 
ed.  fol.  Bag.  1560;  Erasm.  adag.,  col. 
856.  ed.  foL  AureL  Allobr.  1606.] 

b  [Cusnin.  de  Cssar.,  p.  220 ;  JEn. 
Sylv.  de  Lurop.,  cap.  39.  p.  435.] 

I  [Frontin.  itratagem.,  lib.  it.  cap.  7. 


§17;  where  'Pericles*  is  the  common 
reading,  but  *  Paches '  that  of  the  better 
MSS.] 

k  [Thea.  aphor.  polit.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
p.  115.  ed.  4to.  MogunL  1613.  A  Rimi- 
lar  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Steele  in  the  Spectator  (No.  491).  On 
the  parallel  instance  in  English  history 
of  Colonel  Kirke  the  reader  will  compare 
the  remarks  of  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  036.  cd.  8vo.  Lend.  1819. 
See  also  for  an  instance  somewhat  similar 
S.  Aug.  de  serm.  Dom.  in  nionte,  lib.  i« 
cap.  16.  $  50.  torn.  iii.  part.  2.  coL  186.] 
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governor  of  a  town  in  Milan  who  kept  a  noble  person  prisoner  with 
hard  usage,  and  when  his  lady  came  to  petition  for  his  liberty,  pro- 
mised to  deliver  her  husband  to  her  if  she  would  let  him  lie  with 
her.  The  poor  woman  being  wearied  with  his  temptation  and  the 
evil  usage  of  her  husband,  consents  and  suffers  it.  When  the 
governor  had  obtained  his  lust,  he  would  also  satisfy  his  anger  too ; 
and  kills  her  husband,  and  to  verify  his  promise,  gives  her  husband 
to  the  lady,  but  newly  murdered.  The  lady  complains  of  this,  and 
tells  her  sad  story  to  Gonzaga  the  Spanish  general :  he  finds  it  to  be 
truth,  and  made  the  lady  this  amends.  He  commands  the  governor 
to  marry  the  lady,  that  by  his  estate  she  might  be  recompensed  for 
the  dishonour :  and  then,  the  same  day  causes  the  governor  to  lose 
his  head  to  pay  for  his  dishonourable  falsehood  and  bloody  lie.  It 
was  a  justice  worthy  of  a  great  prince;  and  the  reward  was  justly 
paid  to  such  a  cruel  equivocation.  This  was  aubdolua  congrcssus,  '  a 
crafty  treaty,'  g^uo  nil  lurpiu^,  said  Antoninus  the  emperor,  '  nothing 
is  baser  and  more  dishonourable  than  it.'  Thus  did  Darius  to  the 
noble  CEobazus,  the  father  of  three  brave  sons^  and  Xerxes  to  Pythius, 
the  father  of  five";  they  killed  what  they  promised  to  leave  with  the 
father,  adding  to  their  cruelty  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  cozenage. 
A  man  hath  right  to  use  what  words  he  will  according  to  the  re- 
ceived use ;  but  he  must  not  use  them  to  evil  purposes :  and  a  man 
may  go  a  little  from  the  more  common  use  to  that  which  is  rare,  so 
it  be  within  the  signification  of  the  word,  provided  there  be  just 
cause;  that  which  hath  good  in  it  to  some,  and  no  injury  to  any. 

§  40.  6)  There  is  between  lying  and  equivocation  this  only  differ- 
ence, tliat  this  may  upon  less  necessity  and  upon  more  causes  be 
permitted  than  lying.  For  provided  that  these  measures  now  de- 
scribed, which  are  the  negative  measures  of  lying,  be  observed;  if 
a  man  speaks  doubtful  words  and  intends  them  in  a  true  sense,  he 
may  use  his  liberty ;  always  provided  that  he  use  it  with  care,  and 
to  the  reputation  of  christian  simplicity.  In  arts  and  sciences,  in 
jest  and  entercourses  of  wit,  in  trial  of  understandings  and  mystical 
teachings,  in  prudent  concealments  and  arts  of  secrecy,  equivocal 
words  may  be  used  with  more  freedom.  Solvite  iemplum  hoc,  says 
Christ,  'dissolve  this  temple,'  viz.  of  My  body,  'and  I  will  raise  it 
up  in  three  days.'  So  did  that  excellent  confessor  in  Eusebius"  to 
Firmihanus,  asking  of  what  country  he  was,  he  answered,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  his  country;  seorsim  apud  animum  mum  ita  divinitua 
philosophatus,  '  privately  in  his  mind  speaking  divine  mysteries,'  says 
the  historian.  Tliis  was  well  and  iiuiocent,  because  an  equivocal 
speech  hath  a  light  side  as  well  as  a  dark :  it  is  true  as  well  as  false, 
and  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  innocent ;  and  is  only  changed 
into  a  fault  when  it  is  against  justice  and  charity,  under  which  sim- 
pUcity  is  to  be  placed. 

'  [Herod.  Melpom.,  cap.  84.]  °  Hist  eccles.,  lib.  viii*  [append,  cap. 

">  [Herod.  Polymn.,  cap.  88,  9.]  11.  p.  480.] 
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§  41.  Under  these  measures  are  to  be  reduced  those  little  equivo- 
cations which  are  used  sometimes  in  crafty  but  most  commonly  in 
wit ;  such  as  are  to  answer  by  anagrams,  so  as  to  tell  a  true  name, 
but  disguised  by  transposition  of  letters  and  syllables,  or  to  give  the 
signification  of  a  name  in  other  words.  Thus  if  a  man  whose  name 
is  Dorotheus  calls  himself  Theodorus,  for  Nicolaus,  Laonicus,  for 
Demonicus,  Nicodemus;  it  is  an  equivocation  or  an  art  of  decep- 
tion, but  such  as  may  be  legitimated  by  the  cause:  but  if  the 
enquiry  be  in  a  serious  matter,  the  answer  must  be  serious  and 
material,  true  and  significative  to  the  purposes  of  law,  and  justice, 
and  society.  And  therefore  if  Nicodemus  liad  been  interrogated 
by  Pilate  in  a  serious  9ause,  he  might  not  have  said  his  name  was 
Demonicus ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  might  not  have  concealed 
it.  But  when  it  is  lawful  to  conceal  it  if  we  can,  this  is  a  just  way 
of  doing  it ;  for  it  is  no  lie  in  itself,  and  can  be  made  to  do  or  to 
minister  to  that  good  which  is  intended.  Thus  in  the  book  of  Tobit® 
we  find  that  the  angel  Baphael  caUed  himself  Azarias  the  son  of 
Ananias,  which  indeed  is  the  name  of  his  office,  or  the  rebu^,  the 
meaning  of  his  present  employment,  that  is,  Auxilium  Damini,  Fi- 
liu9  ntibis  Domini, '  the  aid  of  the  Lord,'  '  Son  of  the  Lord's  cloud  / 
meaning  that  he  was  sent  from  the  Lord  in  a  cloud  or  disguise  to  be 
an  aid  and  a  blessing  to  that  religious  family.  And  he  that  called 
Arsinoe  ''Hpa^  lov  p,  '  Juno's  violet,'  kept  all  the  letters  of  the  name 
right,  and  complemented  the  lady  ingeniously.  But  these  are  better 
effect^  of  wit  than  ministries  of  justice ;  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
used  but  upon  great  reasons,  and  by  the  former  measures,  when  the 
matter  is  of  concernment. 

QUESTION  IV. 

§  42,  Whether  it  be  lawful  by  false  signs,  by  actions  and  pre- 
tences of  actions,  to  deceive  others  for  any  good  end :  and  in  what 
cases  it  is  so  ? 

§  43.  To  this  question  I  answer  in  the  words  of  Aquinas^  be- 
cause .they  are  reasonable  and  pious.  Ad  virtutetn  veritatis  pertinet 
ut  quia  ialem  se  ejchibeat  exterius  per  signa  exUriora  qiialis  est ;  ea 
autem  non  aolvm  aunt  verba,  aed  etiam  facta :  and  a  httle  after,  Non 
r^ert  autem  ntrum  aliquia  mentiatnr  verbo,  vel  quocttnqne  alio  facto, 
'it  is  all  one  if  a  man  lies,  whether  it  be  by  word  or  by  deed.'  A 
man  may  look  a  lie,  and  nod  a  lie,  and  smile  a  lie. 

§  44.  But  in  this  there  is  some  variety :  for 

1)  All  dissemWing  from  an  evil  principle  and  to  evil  purposes  is 
criminal.     For  thus  Tertullian'  declaims  bitterly  against  those  ladies 

•  [chap.  Y.  12.]  205.  ed.  foL  col.  Agr.  1622.] 

^    P   'LycophroD,^tette  Tzetx.  in  ftchoL,  '  [L^e  Cyprian.]  lib.  de  discipL  et 

p.  264.  J  habitu  virg.  [p.  99.  of.  TertuU.  de  cult. 

4  2.  2«.  qu.  ill  [lege  en. ]  art.  1.  [p.  fcem.,  cap.  8.  p.  157.] 
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*  who'  (says  he)  'being  taught  by  the  apostate  angels'  oculos  circum' 
ducto  nigrore  fucare,  et  genas  me?idacio  nibaris  inficere,  et  mutare 
adulterlnis  colorUm^  crinem,  et  expugnare  omnem  oris  et  capitis  veru 
tatem,  'besmear  their  eye-brows  with  a  black  semicircle^  and  stain 
their  cheeks  with  a  lying  red,  and  change  the  colour  of  their  hair 
into  an  adulterous  pretence,  and  drive  away  all  the  ingenuity  and 
truth  of  their  faces/  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  is  as  severe  against 
old  men  that  with  black  lead  combs  put  a  lie  upon  their  heads ;  and 
80  disgrace  their  old  age,  which  ought  to  be  relied  upon,  believed 
and  reverenced  for  truth.  And  it  was  well  said  of  Archidamus^  to 
B  man  of  Chios  who  did  stain  his  white  hairs  with  black  and  the 
imagery  of  youth,  the  man  *  was  hardly  to  be  believed,  when  he  had 
a  lie  in  his  heart,  and  bore  a  lie  upon  his  head.'  These  things  pro- 
ceeding from  pride  and  vanity,  and  ministering  to  lust,  or  carried  on 
with  scandal,  are  not  only  against  humility  and  sobriety  and  chastity 
and  charity,  but  against  truth  too;  because  they  are  done  with  a 
purpose  to  deceive,  and  by  deceit  to  serve  those  evil  ends.  To  the 
same  purpose  was  the  fact  of  them  of  whom  Dio  Chrysostomus* 
speaks,  who  knowing  that  men' were  in  love  with  old  manuscripts^ 
would  put  new  ones  into  heaps  of  corn  and  make  them  look  like 
old :  such  also  are  they  who  in  Holland  lately  would  exactly  coun« 
terfeit  old  medals,  to  get  a  treble  price  beyond  the  value  of  the 
metal  and  the  imagery.  These  things  and  all  of  the  like  nature 
are  certainly  unlawful,  because  they  are  against  justice  and  charity. 

§  45.  2)  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  counterfeits,  such  as  are 
gildings  of  wood  and  brass,  false  stones,  counterfeit  diamonds,  glass 
depicted  like  emeralds  and  rubies,  a  crust  of  mai'ble  drawn  over  a 
building  of  coarse  stone^ ;  these  are  only  for  beauty  and  ornament, 
and  of  themselves  minister  to  no  evil,  but  are  pleasant  and  useful : 
now,  though  to  sell  these  images  of  beauty  for  real  be  a  great  cheat ; 
yet  to  expose  them  to  be  seen  as  such,  and  every  man  be  left  to  his 
liberty  ot  thinking  as  he  please,  and  being  pleased  as  he  can,  is  very 
innocent. 

§  46.  3)  There  is  a  third  sort  of  lying  or  deceiving  by  signs  not 
vocal :  that  is,  the  dissembhng  of  a  passion,  such  as  that  of  which 
Seneca*'  complains  in  the  matter  of  grief,  which  is  the  simplest  of 
all  passions,  but  pretended  by  some  without  truth  to  purposes  not 
good.  Sibi  tristes  non  sunt,  et  clarius  cum  audiuntur  gemunt,  ei 
taciti  quietique  dum  secretum  est,  cum  aliquos  viderint  in  Jletus 
novos  excitafttur.     So  did  GelUa  in  the  epigram* ; 

Amissum  non  flet  cum  sola  est  Gellia  patrem : 
Si  quia  adest,  jusss  prosiliunt  lachryms. 

They  are  full  of  tears  in  company,  but  in  their  retirements  pleased 

•  [Psdag.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  p.  262.]  ▼  Vide  Senecam,  epist  cxv.  [torn,  iu 
t  [Stob.  floril.,tit  Ixu.  20;  ex  iElian.      p.  570.] 

var.  hist.,  vii.  20.]  •  Epist.  xcix.  [p.  489.] 

•  Orat.  xxi.  [torn.  L  p.  606.]  «  [Mart.,  lib.  i  epigr.  84.] 
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well  enough.  Now  things  of  this  nature  are  indiflferent;  but  are 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  cause  or  the  design.  "  Mourn  for  the 
dead,"  saith  Ben-Sirach*,  ''and  that  a  day  or  two,  lest  thou  be  evil 
spoken  of."  That  end  is  honest;  and  therefore  to  mourn  in  so- 
lemnity is  good,  if  we  cannot  mourn  in  passion :  and  the  laws  enjoin 
to  a  man  and  woman  respectively  annum  luctus,  '  a  year  of  solemn 
mourning  */  all  which  time  it  is  not  supposed  the  passion  should  be 
troublesome  and  afflictive.  Thus  we  find  David  pretending  madness 
before  Achish  the  king  of  Gath^ ;  it  was  for  his  life :  and  we  do  not 
find  any  of  the  ancient  doctors  blaming  the  dissimulation. 

§  47.  4)  But  that  which  is  here  the  principal  enquiry  is,  whether 
signs  not  vocal,  which  have  in  them  ambiguity,  and  may  signify 
several  things,  may  be  used  with  a  purpose  to  deceive.  And  to  this 
the  answer  is  the  same  with  the  former  in  the  case  of  equivocation, 
with  this  only  difference ;  that  as  there  is  some  more  liberty  in  the 
use  of  equivocal  words  than  of  a  simple  lie,  so  there  is  some  more 
liberty  yet  in  equivocal  actions  than  in  words ;  because  there  may  be 
more  reasons  for  such  dubious  actions  than  for  dubious  words,  and 
they  are  not  so  near,  so  usual,  so  intended  significations  of  our  mind, 
nor  ministries  of  entercourse  and  society*.  But  where  they  are 
taken  so,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules ;  save  only  that 
a  less  necessity  may  be  a  sufficient  legitimation  of  such  dubious 
signs ;  concerning  which,  besides  the  analogy  and  proportion  to  tlie 
former  rules,  there  is  no  other  measure  but  the  severities  of  a  good 
mnd  a  prudent  man  taking  into  him  the  accounts  of  christian  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuity. 

§  48.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add  in  order  to  practice.  There 
is  a  liberty  in  the  forecited  cases  there  where  there  is  a  necessity, 
and  where  there  is  a  great  charity.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  true 
what  S.  Chrysostom  says*,  Fraudis  quidem  magna  via  modo  nefraudu- 
lento  animo  fiat :  quam  ipsa^n  turn  ne  fraudem  qtiidem  nominatidam 
jDutaverim,  verum  {Boonamiam  quandam  potiua  ac  sapientiafn  aHem- 
qtie,  qua  possis  e  mediis  iisque  imperviis  desperatarum  rerum  angm- 
tiia  difficuUatidusque  correciis  el  emendalis  animi  vitiis  evadere. 
There  is  a  great  use  of  artifices  in  our  words  and  actions  when  we 
are  hard  put  to  it  in  desperate  cases  and  extremest  difficulties,  and 
then  these  arts  are  not  indeed  deceptions,  but  just  escapes.  But 
yet  this  I  say,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  all  our  liberty;  because 
when  it  is  practised  freely,  we  oftentimes  find  ourselves  ill  judges 
of  the  necessity.  And  however  it  be,  yet  it  is  much  more  noble 
to  suffer  bravely  than  to  escape  from  it  by  a  doubtful  way ;  a)  for 
the  love  and  honour  of  simplicity,  /3)  for  the  endeavours  of  perfec- 
tion, y)  for  the  danger  of  sin,  h)  for  the  peril  of  scandal.  And 
it  was  bravely  done  of  Augustus  Qesar^,  who  when  he  had  promised 

'  [Ecclus.  zxxviiL  17.]  art.  8.  ad  5.  [torn.  vL  fol.  146.  b.] 

»  f  1  Sam.  xxi.  18.]  •  Lib.  i.  de  fiacerdot.  [t.  I  p.  370  D.] 

'  Vide  Aqoinat.  ip  8.  L  diat.  zxxviiL         ^  [Dion  Casa.,  lib.  Ivi.  cap.  48.] 
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ten  thousand  sesterces  to  him  that  should  bring  Corocotta,  a  famous 
Spanish  thief,  alive  into  his  presence;  Corocotta  himself  came  and 
demanded  the  money  and  Jiad  it,  and  he  was  spared  besides;  he 
escaped  for  his  wit  and  confidence,  but  had  the  money  pro  fide 
Caiaria,  according  to  the  faith  and  nobleness  of  Caesar's  justice  :  for 
be  might  have  made  use  of  the  ambiguity  of  his  words  to  have  kept 
the  money,  and  hanged  the  thief;  but  he  thought  it  nobler  to  do  all 
that  he  could  be  thought  to  have  intended  by  his  words.  'O  yL^ya^ 
Xoy^yyyfi^  TTapprjcriaariKos  koX  aXrjOevriKbs,  says  Aristotle^  '  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  man  does  not  sneak,  but  speaks  truth  and  is 
confident. 

§  49.  It  cannot  be  denied  what  S.  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  said^ 
iTTL  Ttav  TskqcrLov  ox^cAcif  /xoin;  Troi^crd  nva  &  ovk  hv  TTpOTjyovliivfas 
aifT<f  TTpaxOeir},  '  a  good  man  will  for  the  good  of  his  neighbour  do 
something  more  than  he  would  do  willingly  and  of  his  own  accord  ;* 
yet  when  it  is  his  own  case,  it  is  better  to  let  go  his  liberty  than  to 
run  a  hazard.  Sarah  did  lie,  and  she  was  reproved  by  the  angel ; 
Abraham  did  so  too,  says  Tertullian*,  Saram  sororem  warn  meniitui 
est,  but  he  was  reproved  by  Abimelech :  Jacob  did  lie  to  his  father, 
but  he  is  not  commended  for  it ;  and  Rachel  did  dissemble,  but  she 
died  in  childbirth,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  that,  say  the  Jewish 
doctors :  Simeon  and  Levi  destroyed  the  Sichemites  by  a  stratagem, 
but  they  troubled  the  house  of  Israel  by  it :  Thamar  deceived  Judah, 
but  she  played  the  harlot  in  deed  as  well  as  in  words.  And  con- 
cerning those  worthy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  who  did  lie  or 
dissemble,  the  christian  doctors  have  been  put  to  it  to  make  apologies, 
and  excuses^  and  justifications  for  them,  and  are  not  yet  agreed  how 
to  do  it.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  are  two  examples  of  several 
proceedings.  S.  Basil  always  bore  his  heart  upon  his  hand,  and 
shewed  it  to  every  one  that  was  concerned.  S.  Chrysostom '  used 
craft  against  the  simple,  and  fraud  against  him  that  spoke  all  things 
in  simplicity.  Chrysostom  was  forced  with  laborious  arts  to  excuse 
and  justify  it,  and  did  it  hardly :  but  S.  Basil  had  no  scruple  con- 
cerning his  innocence;  what  he  had  concerning  his  prudence  and 
safety  does  not  belong  to  the  present  question.  But  of  this  last 
particular  I  have  given  larger  accounts  in  a  discourse  on  purpose*. 

§  50.  The  conclusion  is  this,  if  a  man  speaks  a  direct  downright 
lie,  he  can  very  hardly  be  innocent :  but  if  by  intrigues  of  words  and 
actions,  per  involucra  verborum  (as  Cicero **  calls  it),  per  orationem 
intortam  (as  the  comedy^),  'by  covers  of  words,'  and  'by  crooked 
speeches,'  a  man  have  entercourse,  he  had  need  be  very  witty  to  be 
innocent,  according  to  the  Hebrew  proverb,  'If  a  man  have  wit 

*    Lib.  iv.  eth.y  cap.  8.  [torn.  iL  p.      tupra.] 
1 1 24.  ]  •  Serm.  *  Of  christian  simplicity.'  [roL 


•*  [Strom. 
•  [Decul 
'   [Vide  i 


trom.  lib.  viL  cap.  9.  p.  863.]  iv.  p.  608.] 

cult.  fcBm.ylib.  ii.cap.  2.  p.  155.]  ^  [De  orat,  lib.  i.  cap.  85.] 

iu  fine  lib.  i.  de  sacred,  [ubi  ^  [Plant  Cistell.,  act  it.  bc.  2.  64.] 
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enough  to  give  cross  and  involved  answers,  let  him  use  it  well  /  if 
he  knows  not  how  to  do  it  well,  let  him  hold  his  peace.  It  was  but 
a  sneaking  evasion  of  S.  Francis,  when  the  pursuers  after  a  murderer 
asked  if  the  man  came  that  way ;  no,  saith  the  friar,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  sleeve,  he  came  not  here.  If  a  man's  wit  be  not  very 
ready  and  very  clear,  while  he  thinks  himself  wise,  he  may  become  a 
vain  person.  The  devil  no  question  hath  a  great  wit,  and  a  ready 
answer ;  yet  when  he  was  put  to  it  at  his  oracles,  and  durst  not  tell 
a  downright  lie,  and  vet  knew  not  what  was  truth  many  times,  he 
was  put  to  most  pitiful  shifts,  and  trifling  equivocations,  and  arts  of 
knavery ;  which  when  they  were  discovered  by  events  contrary  to  the 
meaning  which  was  obvious  for  the  enquirers  to  understand,  it  made 
him  much  more  contemptible  and  ridiculous  than  if  he  had  said  no- 
thing, or  confessed  his  ignorance.  But  he  that  does  speak,  and  is 
bound  to  speak,  must  speak  according  to  the  mind  of  him  with  whom 
he  does  converse,  that  is,  so  to  converse,  that  by  our  fault  he  be  not 
deceived  against  his  right,  against  justice  or  against  charity,  and 
therefore  he  had  better  in  all  things  speak  plainly ;  for  truth  is  the 
easiest  to  be  told,  but  no  wit  is  sufficient  for  a  crafty  conversation. 


ETJLE  VI. 

IT  IS  NOT  LAWFUL  FOR  PBIVATB  CHRISTIANS  WITHOUT  PUBLIC  AUTHORITT  TO 
FUNI8H  MALEFACTORS,  BUT  THET  MAT  REQUIRE  IT  OF  THE  MAGISTRATE  IN 
SOME  CASES. 

§  1.  In  the  law  of  nature  it  was  permitted;  but  as  the  world 
grew  older,  and  better  experienced,  and  better  instructed,  it  became 
unlawful  and  forbidden ;  in  some  places  sooner,  in  some  places  later. 
The  epiori  among  the  Lacedaemonians  might  kill  criminals  extra- 
judicially^; and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus^  relates,  that  amongst  the 
IJmbrians  every  man  was  the  revenger  of  his  own  injuries :  for  till 
by  laws  men  were  defended,  they  by  revenges  and  retaliation  might 
drive  away  the  injury  as  far  as  was  necessary.  But  because  when  a 
man  is  in  pain  and  grief  he  strikes  unjustly  and  unequally,  and 
judges  incompetently,  laws  were  made  to  restrain  the  first  licence, 
and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  princes  only,  because  they  being 
common  fathers  to  their  people,  were  most  likely  to  do  justice 
equally  and  wisely.  Idcirco  enim  judidorum  vigor  jurisque  publici 
tutela  mdetur  in  medio  cofistitula,  fie  quisqtiam  sibi  ipsi  permiUere 
valeat  ultiofiem,  said  Honorius  and   Theodosius*',   ^that   no   man 

^  [Iiocr.,  orat  xil  p.  867.]  '  [Cod.  Theodos.,  lib.  xvL  tit  8.  L 

'  [Apud  Stob.  floriL,  tit  x.  70.]  21.] 
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might  avenge  himself,  laws  and  judges  and  tribunals  were  appointed 
for  public  justice/ 

§  2.  But  for  this  provisions  at  first  could  not  be  made  so  gene- 
rally^ but  that  some  cases  would  happen,  and  some  gaps  be  left  open^ 
which  every  man  must  stop,  and  provide  for  as  well  as  he  could. 
Thus  we  find  that  Phinehas,  when  he  saw  God  was  angry  with  the 
sons  of  Israel  about  the  matter  of  Moab,  himself,  to  divert  the 
anger  that  was  already  gone  forth,  smote  Zimri,  a  prince  among 
the  Simeonites,  and  his  fair  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  killed  them  in 
their  crimes^.  From  his  example  many  zealots  amongst  the  Jews 
took  liberty  to  kill  a  man  that  sinned  apparently.  So  Mattathias 
killed  a  Jew  that  offered  sacrifice  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks^ ;  and  the  people  killed  three  hundred  of  their  countrymen 
upon  the  like  account".  But  this  quickly  grew  into  excess  and 
irregularity;  and  therefore  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  the  temple.  He  went  no  further  but  to  use  a  little 
whip  to  affright  them  from  their  profaneness. 

§  3.  And  yet  in  some  cases  God  permitted  private  persons  to  be 
executioners;  as  in  case  a  Jew  tempted  his  child,  or  brother,  or 
neighbour  to  idolatry,  the  tempted  person  might  kill  him  without 
delating  him  to  the  judge":  and  in  a  cause  of  blood,  the  next  of  kin 
might  kill  the  manslayer  if  he  overtook  him  before  he  took  sanc- 
tuary. But  here  the  cases  were  such  that  the  private  person  was 
not  judge,  but  by  leave  from  God  was  executioner  upon  the  noto- 
riety of  the  fact :  for  although  for  a  dead  person  his  nearest  relation 
might  with  his  own  hand  take  vengeance,  yet  if  himself  was  wounded 
he  might  not,  but  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  say  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews;  because  he  ought  not  to  be  judge  where  he  could  hardly 
be  moderate. 

§  4.  In  the  sea,  and  in  desert  places,  where  there  can  be  no  appeals 
to  judges,  every  man  is  executioner  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  of 
nations.  Thus  we  find  that  Julius  Caesar**  pursued  the  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas ;  and  because  the  proconsul  would 
not,  he  gathered  a  sudden  navy  and  overtook  them,  and  hanged  them 
upon  the  main-yards  of  their  own  vessels.  Thus  the  wild  Arabs  and 
Circassian  thieves  that  live  in  vast  places,  and  under  no  government, 
being  public  enemies  of  mankind,  and  under  no  laws,  no  treaties  or 
communications  of  peace,  may  be  killed  by  every  one  that  is  injured 
and  spoiled  by  them,  when  he  can  do  it.  To  this  agrees  that  of  Ter- 
tulIianP,  In  publicos  hostes  omnis  homo  miles  est ;  and  that  of  Demo- 
critus*»,  Ki^6Xkr]v  koX  Xjiarriv  irivra  kt€Cv(ov  tis  iO&os  hv  riry,  koX 
avTox^i'pCj^,  KoX  K€\€v(M)v,  Koi  ylrri<f><^,  '  he  that  kills  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber with  his  own  hand,  or  by  command,  or  by  consent,  is  innocent;' 

^  [Num.  XXV.  7—15.]  »  [Veil.  Patera,  lib.  xi  cap.  42;  Plu- 

'  [1  Mace.  ii.  23 — 5. J  tarch.  in  Caesar.,  cap.  2.  torn.  iy.  p.  170.] 

■  [3  Mace.  vii.  15.}  '  [Apol.,  cap.  ii.  p.  S  B.] 

»  [Deut.  xiii.  9.]  «  [Apud  Stob.  floril.,  tit  xliv.  19.] 
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But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  permission  in  the  law  of  nature. 

§  5.  For  in  Christianity  men  are  not  easily  permitted  to  touch 
blood;  not  hastily  to  intermeddle  in  the  causes  of  blood;  not  to 
give  sentence  for  the  effusion  of  it:  these  things  are  to  be  done 
with  caution,  and  a  slow  motion,  and  after  a  loud  call,  and  upon  a 
great  necessity ;  because  there  are  two  great  impediments :  the  one 
is  the  duty  of  mercy,  which  is  greatly  required  and  severely  exacted 
of  every  disciple  of  Christ ;  and  the  other  is,  that  there  is  a  soul  at 
stake  when  blood  is  to  be  shed,  and  then  they  are  told  that  as  they 
judge  they  shall  be  judged,  as  they  measure  it  shall  be  measured  to 
them  again.  And  therefore  criminal  judges  have  a  tender  employ- 
ment, and  very  unsafe,  unless  they  have  the  guards  of  a  just  autho- 
rity, and  a  great  mercy,  and  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  public 
utility,  and  the  fear  of  God  always  before  their  eyes,  and  a  great 
wisdom  to  conduct  their  greatest  dangers. 

§  6.  That  which  remains  and  is  permitted  in  Christianity  is, 

1)  The  punishment  of  reprehension,  of  which  every  wise  and  good 
man  may  be  judge  and  minister;  for  as  S.Cyprian  said  that  every 
bishop  is  a  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  that  is,  wherever  he  chance 
to  be  he  must  not  suffer  a  soul  to  perish  if  he  can  help  it,  but  hath 
right  every  where  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  souls  who  are  other- 
wise destitute,  and  every  where  to  pray  in  private,  to  bless,  to  absolve 
dying  persons,  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  widow  and  desolate  church  ; 
80  every  good  man  hath  power  to  punish  a  base  and  vicious  person 
by  severe  and  wise  animadversions  of  reproof.  For  '  a  wise  man  is 
never  a  private  man^  (said  Cicero) ;  and  Nasica  and  Cato,  and 
^abius  and  Lollius,  were  in  authority  like  perpetual  consuls,  always 
in  power  over  a  vicious  man. 

§  7.  2)  It  is  not  against  the  laws  of  Christianity,  that  parents,  and 
tutors,  and  masters,  and  governors  should  punish  criminals,  that  is, 
such  as  are  subject  to  them,  and  by  such  punishments  as  are  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  by  such  measures  as  are  agreeable  to  the  just 
and  charitable  ends'  of  their  respective  governments,  and  by  the 
analogy  and  proportions  of  christian  mercy  and  clemency:  in  the 
execution  of  which  punishments  there  neea  no  other  laws  be  given 
but  what  are  dictated  by  the  mind  of  a  charitable,  dispassionate,  and 
a  good  man.  But  then  in  these  governments  there  is  more  liberty 
than  in  any  other  but  the  supreme :  for  a  personal  injury  done  to  a 
father  or  a  tutor  may  be  punished  by  the  father  or  tutor  respectively, 
and  so  also  it  may  by  the  supreme  power.  Cum  digniias  amtoritasque 
ejtis  in  qiiem  est  jpeccaium  tuenda  esC^  ne  pratermisaa  animadversio 

*  [Hesiod.  secund.  Michael.  Ephes.  p.  rigamut,  ne  amore  inutili  et  indulgentia 

65.  b,  in  Arist.  eth.  Nic,  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  J  nimia  educentur  ad  malum,  et  ad  vitia 

'  Jubet   Deus  .  .  ut  manut   uostrai  nutriantur. — Lactant  instit,lib.  vi.  [cap. 

super  minores  semper  habeamus,  boo  est,  19.  torn.  L  p.  488.] 
ut  peccantes  eos  assiduis  verberibus  cor- 
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contemptum  ejm  pariat,  et  honorem  levet,  said  Taurus  the  philoso- 
pher in  A.  Gellius*.  An  injury  done  to  a  superior  is  a  contempt  of 
his  authority  as  well  as  injurious  to  his  person;  and  if  it  be  not 
punished,  will  soon  disorder  the  superiority.  But  then  this  must  be 
wholly  for  emendation ;  and  though  anger  may  be  the  instrument*, 
yet  charity  must  be  both  the  measure  and  the  end. 

§  8.  3)  When  the  law  hath  passed  a  sentence,  and  given  leave  to 
any  subject  to  be  executioner,  he  that  is  injured  may  do  it.  But 
this  is  to  be  understood  in  one  case  only  that  concerns  the  subject, 
and  one  that  concerns  the  prince,  a)  For  if  the  prince  commands 
that  whoever  finds  such  a  person  shall  smite  him  to  death  if  he  can, 
every  man  is  bound  to  it,  if  the  law  be  just :  as  in  the  case  of  trea- 
son, or  deserting  their  military  station,  it  hath  sometimes  been  de- 
creed. In  reos  majestatis,  '  against  traitors  every  man  is  a  soldier,' 
says  Tertullian'*,  who  affirms  it  also  concerning  all  public  enemies. 
)3)  The  other  case  wliich  relates  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject,  is, 
when  the  execution  of  the  public  sentence  is  necessary  to  be  done 
speedily  for  the  prevention  of  future  mischiefs.  Thus  Justinian'^ 
gave  leave  to  every  man  to  kill  the  soldiers  that  came  to  plunder; 
for  in  that  case  there  was  no  staying  for  solemnities  of  law,  and  the 
proceedings  and  method  of  courts.  Melius  enim  est  occurrere  in 
tempore  quam  post  exitum  vindicare :  vestram  igitur  vodis  permittU 
mus  ultionem,  et  quod  serum  est  punire  judicio  subjvgamus  edicto,  ut 
nullus  parcat  militi,  ad  obviare  tela  oporteat  ut  latroni.  This  which 
the  law  calls  a  revenge  is  but  a  mere  defence,  it  is  a  taking  the  mis- 
chief before  it  be  intolerable ;  and  therefore  this  will  be  the  more  out 
of  question :  for  certainly  if  some  punishments  are  lawful,  all  neces- 
sary defences  are  much  more ;  this  only  excepted,  that  the  degree  of 
this  is  excessive  and  uncharitable,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  done, 
but  in  those  cases  where  the  evil  likely  to  be  suflfered  by  the  innocent 
is  intolerable,  as  if  the  plunder  be  the  undoing  of  a  man  and  his 
family,  and  will  cause  them  to  perish,  or  to  be  extremely  miserable ; 
and  therefore  Ulpian''  said  well,  Fnrem  noctumum  si  quis  occideritf 
ita  demum  impune  /eret,  si  parcere  ei  sine  periculo  suo  non  poterit, 
'  though  the  law  permits  a  man  to  kill  a  night  thief,  yet  he  may  not 
do  it  if  he  can  secure  himself  without  it :'  but  when  to  spare  the 
thief  will  be  his  own  undoing,  then  he  may.  For  it  is  true  which 
was  said  of  eld. 

Res  omnes  conditae  famnlantur  yitfls  haniane  } 

and  again, 

Nobilissimum  est  quod  orbis  habet  humana  vita*. 

Nothing  is  fit  to  be  put  in  balance  to  the  life  of  man ;  and  therefore 

*  FNoctt.  Attic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.]  judice  vindicare.*  [Lib.  iii.  tit  27.  1.  1.] 

*  [Compare  Bp.  Butler,  Serm.  on  re-  •  [Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  tit  8.  1.  9.] 
acntment.]                                                             «  [^^X^*  7^  oMy  imi  rifU(&T9poy,-* 

<*  [ubi  supra.]  Eurip.  Alcest  301.] 

*  Cod.  rubr.,  '  Quando  liceat  se  sine 
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when  a  man's  life  and  a  man's  goods  are  compared  abstractly,  these 
are  extremely  outweighed  by  that :  and  therefore  for  little  and  toler- 
able losses  it  were  well  if  the  laws  would  appoint  lesser  punishments 
than  death.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  a  great  loss  makes  a  man 
and  all  his  family  live  a  miserable  life,  and  men  wilUngly  venture 
their  lives  to  save  such  great  portions,  the  laws  that  put  such  thieves 
to  death  are  very  justifiable.  And  it  is  observable  that  when  God  in 
Moses'  law  appointed  a  mulct  of  money  upon  thieves,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  in  such  robberies  where  the  thief  was  able  to  restore  four-fold. 
Add  to  this,  that  if  our  laws  did  provide  that  stolen  goods  should  be 
restored,  they  would  less  need  to  give  leave  to  the  true  man  to  kill 
the  thief.  But  now  that  he  is  the  more  likely  to  be  undone,  because 
no  restitution  is  to  be  made  him,  he  may  in  the  case  of  such  great 
spoilings  be  better  allowed  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  sentence  of 
the  law  to  prevent  his  ruin,  and  to  defend  his  right.  But  it  were 
much  better  if  he  would  not  at  all  use  this  liberty. 

§  9.  4)  But  when  the  evil  is  past,  if  the  law  permits  the  execution 
of  her  sentence  to  the  injured  person,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there 
is  only  an  indulgence  to  the  grief  of  him  that  is  wronged ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  kills  the  injurious  man,  he  is  indemnified  in  law,  but  not 
quitted  in  conscience.  Thus  when  the  civil  law  of  old,  L,  '  Grac- 
chus,' C,  ad  legem  Juliam,  de  aduUeriis^,  and  at  this  day  the  Spanish 
laws  permit  the  wronged  husband  to  kiU  the  adulterer,  it  is  lawful ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  against  justice,  and  therefore  the  law  cannot  punish 
it :  but  because  it  is  extremely  against  charity,  his  confessor  ought 
not  to  absolve  him  without  repentance  and  amends ;  for  the  gospel 
does  not  approve  it.  The  reason  is,  because  if  the  injury  be  done, 
the  execution  is  merely  revenge,  without  the  mixture  of  any  good 
thing  to  legitimate  it.  Now  if  the  law  does  it  by  her  ministers,  it  is 
nrapabeiy^,  an  example,  tva  6XXoi  irpovouiv  iToi&vTai  koI  (f>o^6^vTai 
(as  Demosthenes*  his  expression  is),  Hhat  others  may  be  afraid,'  and 
not  be  tempted  by  impunity.  But  if  the  man  does  it  by  his  private 
hand,  there  is  in  it  less  of  observation  and  exemplarity ;  or  if  there 
were  not,  yet  there  were  less  intended;  and  therefore  the  private 
executing  hand  is  not  so  innocent:  /x^  kavrov^  ^KbiKovvrcs,  saith 
the  apostle*,  'we  must  not  avenge  ourselves:'  this  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  such  executions.  There  is  only  this  allay  in  it,  that 
if  the  wronged  husband  can  no  other  way  prevent  his  dishonour  and 
his  wife's  sin  or  continuance  in  it,  if  the  law  permits  it  to  him,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  done  for  prevention,  not  for  revenge ;  and 
if  it  be  so,  as  it  is  supposed,  it  hath  many  degrees  of  excuse,  and 
some  of  lawful,  but  nothing  commendable;  for  nothing  can  recon- 
cile it  to  charity,  because  (as  I  observed  before)  there  is  a  soul  in 
the  way  which  ought  strangely  much  to  be  regarded.  Nay,  there 
are  two  souls :  for  it  was  rarely  said  by  Pythagoras,  as  Jamblichus** 

y  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  ix.  tit.  9. 1.  4.]  "  [Rom.  »»•  19.] 

■  [In  Nc»r.,  orat  lix.  §  101.  p.  1*8S.]         *  [Vit  Pythag.,  cap.  28.  p.  324.] 
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relates,  -ttoXXw  iiaXXov  d6tK6t<r^at  b€iv,  fj  kt^Lv^iv  HvOpoiTTOv'  iv  Sbov 
yap  K€icrOai  rrjv  Kpia-iv,  'it  is  better  to  suffer  the  injury  than  to 
kill  the  man,  . .  for  after  death  there  shall  be  a  judgment  -/  he 
that  did  the  wrong  shall  be  punished,  and  he  that  spared  him  shall 
be  rewarded. 

§  10.  5)  But  if  the  criminal  be  of  so  desperate  an  impiety  that  he 
seems  incorrigible,  and  of  a  long  time  hath  seemed  so  (for  that  is 
the  best  way  to  prove  him  so)  then  it  is  lawful  for  a  private  hand  to 
be  executioner  of  the  public  sentence ;  but  he  that  is  injured  ought 
not  to  do  it.  Not  that  it  is  murder,  or  directly  unlawful  in  the  pre- 
cise action  :  but  that  it  can  hardly  be  quitted  from  revenge ;  and  it 
will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  have  just  cause  to 
suspect  himself,  if  he  be  so  bad,  upon  the  mere  permissions  of  law  to 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  brother's  heart.  Other  persons  may  do  it 
out  of  zeal  or  love  of  their  country's  good.  The  civil  law*^  gave  leave 
exercenda  pudlica  vltianis  adversm  lalrones,  desertoresqtie  militia, 
'of  executing  the  anger  of  the  law  against  fugitive  soldiers  and 
common  robbers:'  he  that  had  not  been  robbed  by  them  might 
better  do  it  than  he  that  had :  for  it  being  permitted  j>ro  quiete 
communi,  '  for  the  public  peace,'  he  is  a  good  patriot  that  honestly 
and  justly  ministers  to  that  end  alone ;  but  he  that  hath  suffered  by 
them  had  need  be  an  angel,  if  he  does  not  spoil  that  good  end  by 
the  mixture  of  revenge ;  and  if  he  be  an  angel  he  will  find  a  better 
employment  than  to  kill  a  man  where  it  is  not  commanded  and 
where  it  is  not  necessary. 

§  11.  6)  Some  affirm  that  princes  are  never  to  be  reckoned  to  be 
private  persons  when  they  proceed  according  to  the  sentence  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  though  they  do  proceed  brevi  manu,  as  the  style 
of  the  law  is ;  and  do  not  proceed  by  the  methods  and  solemnities  of 
law  by  reason  of  disability  to  do  it.  Thus  if  a  man  grow  too  hard 
for  the  laws,  the  prince  must  send  soldiers  to  him,  not  Serjeants,  if 
the  case  be  notorious  and  it  be  a  public  sentence:  and  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  did  strike  Wat  l^ler,  though  he  was  not  con- 
victed in  law  nor  sentenced  by  the  judges.  Upon  this  account  the 
king  of  France  offered  to  defend  the  killing  of  the  duke  of  Guise : 
concerning  which  I  cannot  give  accounts,  because  there  might  be  in 
it  many  secrets  which  I  know  not.  But  if  there  wanted  nothing 
but  solemnities  of  law,  and  there  wanted  power  to  suppress  him  by 
open  force,  and  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  he  should  die, 
and  by  law  he  was  guilty  of  it,  if  there  was  any  thing  wanting  which 
should  have  been  done,  he  that  died  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  there- 
fore to  him  it  was  to  be  imputed.  But  supposing  what  these  men 
affirm  to  be  true ;  (concerning  which  I  shall  affirm  nothing,)  yet  this 
is  very  rarely  to  be  practised,  because  it  is  seldom  lawful,  if  ever  it 
be,  and  not  without  the  concurrence  of  very  many  particulars,  and  is 
very  easily  abused  to  extreme  evil  purposes;  as  in-that  intolerable 

•  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  iii.  Ut  27.  1.  2.] 
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and  inhirman  massacre  of  Paris,  which  all  generations  of  the  world 
shall  speak  of  with  horror  and  the  greatest  detestation.     But  con- 
cerning the  thing  itself  that  which  the  lawyers  say  is  this,  Generate 
edi^him  accedente  facti  evidentia  habet  vim  lala  sententia,  '  when 
a  law  is  clear  and  the  fact  is  evident,  the  sentence  is  already  past  •/ 
and  therefore  some  of  them  are  apt  to  say,  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
chamber  is  not  murder,  if  it  be  justice  when  it  is  done  upon  a  scaf- 
fold ;  for  the  same  demerit  in  the  criminal  and  the  same  power  in 
the  supreme  is  an  equal  cause  and  warranty  of  the  execution.     And 
since  it  is  cheaper  to  employ  a  physician  than  an  army,  and  there  is 
less  prejudice  done  to  the  public  by  such  a  course^  since  the  state  of 
Venice  kills  upon  suspicion,  and  there  are  some  things  known  which 
cannot  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  suffered,  and  since  we  see  that  so- 
lemnities of  law,  like  thin  aprons,  discover  more  shame  sometimes 
than  they  hide,  and  give  more  scandal  than  they  remove ;  tliese  men 
are  more  confident  than  I  am:  for  they  dare  warrant  this  course 
which  I  dare  not.     But  he  that  will  adventure  upon  this,  must  take 
care  that  it  be  done  a)  by  a  competent  authority,  /3)  upon  a  just 
cause,  y)  for  a  great  necessity,  6)  according  to  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  e)  it  must  be  in  mmmo  et  mero  imperio,  by  one  thai 
is  absolute  and  supreme;  Q  it  must  be  upon  notoriety  of  fact; 
Ti)  when  there  is  no  scruple  of  law ;  6)  and  if  after  all  this  there  be 
no  scruple  in  conscience,  i)  nor  yet  any  other  means  of  securing  the 
public,  k)  and  the  thing  have  in  it  as  great  charity  to  the  public  as 
there  is  in  it  justice  to  the  particular ;  A)  and  that  the  war  be  not 
justum  beUuniy  that  is,  between  supreme  powers,  fx)  nor  yet  any 
treaty,  or  promise,  faith  or  covenant  to  the  contrary  between  tlie 
supreme  and  the  inferior  offending ;  v)  nor  yet  there  be  a  scandal  of 
greater  mischief  than  can  be  procured  by  the  unsolemn  proceeding ; 
o)  nor  is  done  refragante  judicio  procerum,  et  seiitefiliis  Jurispnulen' 
turn, '  against  the  earnest  advice  of  prudent  and  grave  persons,'  which 
if  it  happen  will  arrest  the  resolution,  and  give  check  and  considera- 
tion to  the  conscience :  then  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  there  may 
be  reason  enough  to  forbear  what  cannot  be  used,  that  is,  the  so- 
lemnities of  law,  which  are  the  methods  of  peace,  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  state  or  time  of  war.     And  by  this  time  it  will  be  so  hard  to 
do  it  justly,  that  it  will  be  better  to  let  it  alone.     For  after  all  these 
cautions  and  provisos,  it  is  not  permitted  to  assassinate  or  privately 
to  murder  the  criminal,  but  to  proceed  by  open  force  or  by  avowed 
manners  of  justice,  though  they  be  not  solemn,  and  the  common 
ways  of  peace ;  that  is,  they  must  be  owned  in  public,  and  asserted 
by  law,  either  antecedently  or  ex  poH  facto*     An  example  of  the 
first  way  is  frequently  seen  in  France ;  where  the  fugitives  of  law  are 
proceeded  against  in  their  absence,  and  executed  in  effigie ;  and  in 
the  states  of  Italy  against  the  banditti :  and  of  the  second  way  ex- 
amplea  have  been  seen  in  the  manifestos  of  some  princes  when  they 
have  been  put  to  such  extrajudicial  and  private  ways  of  animadver- 
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sion.  But  these  things  happen  not  but  in  such  places  where  princes 
are  more  absolute^  and  less  christian^  or  that  the  subject  transgresses 
by  power. 

§  12.  7)  Upon  the  like  account  it  hath  in  some  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  in  many  ages  of  gentilism,  been  permitted  that  by 
single  duel  men  prove  their  innocence  and  oppress  the  supposed 
criminal: 


puroque  pioque  duello 


Quasrendos  res  censeo 

said  one  of  the  Roman  senators  to  Ancus  Martius**.     Now  concern*     ^ 
ing  this  I  shall  not  need  to  say  much ;  because  now  long  sincelall 
christian  princes  and  states,  and  all  churches  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons have  condemned  it  as  a  grievous  crime  upon  these  two   ac- 
counts :  a)  because  it  is  a  tempting  God  by  ways  which  He  hath 
never  allowed,  it  is  a  lottery  that  He  never  gave  warrant  to  j  and  t 
upon  this  account  it  was  that  pope  Nicolas  the  first*  forbad  the  em- 
peror Lotharius  to  try  his  wife  s  suspected  chastity  by  the  combat  of 
two  champions,  cum  hoc  et  hujusmodi  sectanle^,  Deum  solummodo 
tentare  videantur^ ;   and  to  the  same  purpose  pope  Celestine  and 
some  others  did  forbid  it :  IP)  because  the  innocent  person  is  exposed  ^ 
to  equal  danger  with  the  criminal,  and  hath  been  oftentimes  op- 
pressedjj as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  William  Cator*  an  armourer  ^^ 
m  FleeTstreet,  who  being  by  his  servant  John  David  falsely  accused 
of  treason,  was  yet  slain  in  Smithfield  by  his  perjured  adversary: 
and  then  the  people  have  accepted  the  event  as  a  divine  testimony, 
which  in  this  case  being  to  a  lie  and  to  the  false  part,  must  needs 
be  infinitely  dishonourable  to  God.     But  if  it  were  not  for  these  and 
some  other  evil  appendages,  and  if  the  innocent  person  were  sure  to 
prevail,  and  the  law  made  the  private  hand  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  only  can  tell  the  secret,  ana  therefore  is  the  surest  judge,  there 
is  no  peradventure  it  might  as  well  be  done  by  that  hand  as  by  any 
other.     But  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice  at  all ;  but  in  the 
whole  conjunction  of  affairs  is  highly  criminal  and  intolerable.     In 
Spain  we  find  that  a  duel  was  permitted  between  two  eminent  per- 
sons [los  infantes  de  lara,  the  Spaniards  call  them)  only  upon  the 
accusation  of  an  injury  done  to  some  ladies,  the  daughters  of  Bodrigo 
de  Bibar ;  an3  the  victory  was  gained  by  him  that  was  innocent : 
and  another  by  the  men  of  Zamora  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  king 
Sanctus;    and  quickly  they  found  advocates  and  defenders.     And 
Vasquius  affirms  it  may  as  well  be  permitted  by  law,  as  that  an  in- 
jured husband  should  kill  the  adulterer.     But  besides  the  reasons 
formerly  alleged  against  such  private  executions  of  an  uncertain  sen- 
tence ;  because  they  have  no  foundation  in  justice  or  charity,  neither 

'  [vid.  Liv.,  lib.  L  cap.  32.]  IX.   decret,  lib.  ▼.  tit  85.  cap.  I.  coU 

•  [Gratian.  decret,  part.  2.1  cans.  ii.  1694.] 

qu.  3.  c.  22.  •  Monomachiaro.*  [col.  705.]  »  Stow's  Annals,  26  of  Henry  [VL 

'  Decret,  tit  de  vulgari  purgat.  [Greg.  p.  385.  ed.  fol.  Lond.  163].] 
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in  public  or  private  good,  they  are  deservedly  banished  from  ail  chris- 
tian countries. 

§  13.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  judicial  duels,  whether 
criminal  or  civil ;  for  as  for  duel  extra-judicial  and  private,  it  is  so 
unjust,  so  uncharitable,  and  so  unreasonable,  so  much  against  all 
laws  of  God  and  man,  so  infinitely  against  the  piety  of  him  that  sur- 
vives it,  so  infinitely  against  the  hopes  of  him  that  dies  in  it,  that 
nothing  can  excuse  it :  but  even  duels  which  are  permitted  by  laws, 
ought  not  to  be  so,  and  are  not  permitted  by  religion ;  excepting 
only  when  the  duel  is  a  compendium  of  war,  and  is  designed  to  do 
justice,  and  to  prevent  the  greater  issues  of  blood.* 

§  14.  Thus  the  Romans  and  Albans  determined  their  wars  by  the 
fight  of  three  champions  of  each  side ;  and  the  Curiatii  being  subdued 
by  Horatius  Codes**,  the  city  Alba  came  into  subjection  to  Rome. 
David  and  Goliah  fought  for  their  respective  countries ;  but  the  duel 
did  not  determine  it  directly,  but  only  discouraged  the  conquered 
party.  Upon  the  same  account  Clodoveus  the  first  christian  king  of 
Prance  offered  to  fight  with  Alaricus  prince  of  the  west  Goths ;  no- 
bUissimo  pari  fortunam  ntrinsqiie  gentis  decretum  iri,  said  Paul  us 
^milius* :  and  Guicciardine^  tells  that  when  the  French  and  Italian 
armies  were  ready  to  join  battle,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  com- 
mitted to  thirteen  champions  on  either  part.  Camden^  reports  that 
when  the  Saxons  and  Danes  grew  weary  of  the  so  great  effusion  of 
blood  caused  by  their  daily  wars,  misso  in  compendium  bello,  tUrim- 
que  gentis  fata  Edmundo  Anglorum  et  Canuto  Danorum  regibv^  com- 
missa  fuerunt,  qui  singulari  certamine  de  aumma  imperii  in  hoc 
insula  depugnarunt.  Edmund  and  Canutus  fought  in  a  little  island 
by  Gloucester,  and  drew  the  war  into  a  compendium,  and  saved  the 
lives  of  their  subjects  by  hazarding  their  own.  William  duke  of 
Normandy  offered  this  to  Harold  before  the  battle  in  Sussex ;  and 
king  John  of  England  to  Lewis  of  France,  by  deputed  champions. 
And  Richard  the  second  of  England  challenged  Charles  the  sixth  of 
France  concerning  the  title  of  the  French  crown.  And  pope  Martin 
allowed  the  duel  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Peter  of  Arragon  to 
determine  the  question  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  These 
indeed  are  great  examples,  and  are  then  only  just  when  the  war  is 
just,  and  on  that  side  only  on  which  it  is  just.  Hac  est  n^cesaitas 
qua  bellum  Justificat,  saith  Baldus*,  cum  ad  belhim  extremo  loco  con- 
fugitur,  'when  the  war  is  necessary  and  the  case  is  extreme,  the 
necessity  makes  it  just,'  when  the  contrary  evil  is  intolerable :  and 
when  things  are  come  to  this  pass,  then  it  is  true  what  Bodinus™ 
says,  Non  interest  quo  num^ro  adversus  hostea  decematur,  '  it  matters 

^  [Wrongly  'Codes/ — see  Liv.,  i.  25,  '  In  Dobunis.  [p.  254.  ed.  fol.  Lond. 

6.]  1607.] 

1  [De  reb.  gest.  Franc,  lib.  i.  p.  9  A.  '  Bald.  v.  consil.  493.  [439.  num.  3. 

ed.  fol.  Bas.  1601.]  in  indice.] 

'  Lib.  V.  hist  lul.  [p.  190.  ed.  Lat  »  [De  rep,,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  p.  745.  ed. 

fol.  Bas.  1566.]  Svo.  Ursel.  1601.] 
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not  by  how  few  the  war  be  ended/  Such  a  duel  is  a  just  war,  as  all 
war  anciently  was  called  a  duel. 

Graecia  barbarise  lento  collisa  duello  ° ; 

All  Greece  and  Barbary  fought  a  duel.  It  is  duarum  partium  con^ 
^ressm, '  the  contention  of  two  armies'  as  well  as  two  single  persons : 
and  that  the  words  are  synonyma  we  find  in  Varro®,  FestusP,  Plautus^, 
and  P.  Merula' ;  but  concerning  the  thing  itself,  who  please  to  see 
more  instances  and  precedents,  more  arguments  and  verifications  of 
it,  may  at  his  leisure  find  many  particulars  in  Fricius',  Ayala*,  Boce- 
rus^,  Alciat^,  Bodinus^,  Beuther*,  and  Albericus  GentiUsy. 

I  have  now  described  the  prohibitions  of  private  executions,  to- 
gether with  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  or  may  be  permitted. 
The  next  question  is  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  rule ; 


WHETHER    IT    BE    LAWFUL    FOR    A    CHRISTIAN    TO    REQUIRE    OP    THH 
MAGISTRATE  THAT  HIS  OFFENDING  BROTHER  MAY  BE  PUNISHED. 

§  15.  1)  If  the  injured  person  be  designed  only  to  punishment  Ik 
C^(r€(»>s  TT€pLKapbiov  aXfxaros,  and  di'  Jpefty  &imkvTrri(r€a)s,  'out  of 
anger  and  a  desire  to  be  revenged,'  there  is  no  question  bat  it  is  in- 
finitely unlawful.  ''  Render  not  evil  for  evil,"  and  divers  other  pro- 
hibitive words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  cannot  mean  less  than  the  for- 
bidding of  revenge,  though  obtained  and  desired  from  the  hand  of 
justice;  for  although  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  do  it,  if  required, 
yet  he  that  requires  for  vengeance  sake  is  of  an  unchristian  spirit : 
and  this  was  observed  by  Dion  in  Plutarch*,  rb  ivTinfuoptla-Oai  T<p 
7rpoabiK€Lv  v6fi(D  bucaiSrepov  iapLaBai  <f>v(r€i  yw6fJL€vov  iirb  jjlms  cur^c- 
v€ias,  '  to  receive  and  require  amends  from  the  law  is  more  just  than 
that  injury  against  which  justice  is  required,  but  it  proceeds  from 
the  same  weak  principle  /  and  therefore  it  is  fit  for  none  but  foob 
and  weak  persons : 

quippe  minuti 

.  •        •  •  • 


Semper  et  infiimi  est  aniini  exiguique  ▼oluptaa 
Ultio :  continuo  sic  collige,  quod  vindicU 
Nemo  magis  gaudet  quam  femina  •. • 

Or  rather  it  becomes  not  sucli  persons ;  for  nothing  can  become  them 
but  to  leave  their  folly  and  to  grow  wiser ;  for  it  is  cceais  et  irra^ 


°  Herat,  lib.  i,  epist.  2.  [7.] 

**  De  lingua  Latina.  [p.  25.  ed.  12mo. 

Bas.  1536.] 

p  In  verb.  'Duellum.'  p.  124.  ed.  4to. 

AmsL  1699. 

'  Amphitryo.  [Act  i.  sc.  1.  34.] 

'  In  lib.  L  annal.  £nn.  [p.  57.  ed.  4to. 

Lugd.  Bat  1595.] 

»  De  rep.,  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  [p.  101.] 
*  [De  jure  et  officiis  bellicis,  &c.]  lib. 

i.  cap.  3.  [p.  44  soa.  Svc  Autv.  1597.1 


"  [De  bello  et  duello.]  lib.  iL  cap.  8. 
[p.  294.  8vo.  Tubing.  1616.] 

*  De  singul.  certam.,  cap.  3.  [p.  3.  8va 
Ven.  1544.  J 

*  De  rep.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  [p.  745.] 

'  [Di8p.  de  duello.]  Conclus.  76.  [sign. 
£  4.  8.  p.  4to.  Arg.  1609.] 

7  De  jure  belli,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  [p.  22 
sqq.  Svo.  Hanov.  1612.] 

■  [Vit  Dion.,  tom.  iii.  p.  830.] 

*  JuvenaL  [sat.  xiii.  189.] 
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tionabilis/uror,  as  Lactantius^  calls  it ;  inhumanum  verhunt  est,  saith 
SenecaS  '  it  is  unreasonable,  and  inhuman,  and  brutish/  Ovk  k<i>r)h6' 
ix€0a,  S>  bioTTora,  rifxaipCas  i\6pod,  b^bibayfx^voi  irpos  T<av  Upwi;  ro- 
fUDv  ivOpoiTroTTadeiv,  said  the  Jews  of  Alexandria**,  '  we  are  not  de- 
lighted in  taking  revenge  against  our  enemies,  because  by  the  laws 
of  God  we  are  taught  to  have  compassion  on  men/  And  therefore 
is  this  much  more  to  be  observed  in  Christianity,  where  we  are  all 
members  one  of  another,  united  to  Christ  our  head ;  and  therefore 
we  should  comport  ourselves  as  members  of  the  same  body :  con- 
cerning wliich  Cassiodore*  says  prettily.  Quod  H  manus  una  cam 
aUquo  forte  ladat  alteram,  ilia  qua  lasa  est  non  repercutit,  nee  se 
erigit  in  vindictam,  '  if  one  hand  strikes  the  other,  it  is  not  stricken 
again,  neither  doth  the  other  think  to  be  revenged  /  as  knowing  it 
was  too  much  that  one  was  smitten. 

§  16.  2)  It  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  require  of  the  magistrate 
to  punish  him  that  is  injurious,  if  he  justly  fears  a  future  and  in- 
tolerable evil;  for  then  it  is  but  a  calling  to  the  law  for  a  just  de- 
fence, without  which  the  magistrate  shouJd  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus'  defines  TLfuoplav  or  punishment  (meaning 
that  which  is  just,  and  in  some  cases  reasonable  to  be  required)  to 
be  KaKov  ivrairoboaiv  els  rh  tov  TiyMnpovvros  avp.<f)ipov  6va<p€pO' 
fiivrjv,  '  a  return  of  evil'  (not  for  the  vexing  of  the  injurious,  but) 
'  for  the  relief  or  commodity  of  the  complainer/  But  if  it  be  that 
which  Aristotle*  defined  it,  tov  ttoiovvtos  focxa,  tva  iLvairXrjpifiOfj, 
'for  the  satisfaction  of  him  that  punishes,^  that  is,  that  he  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  then  it  is  intolerable.  And  therefore 
it  must  be  always  provided  that  tliis  appeal  respect  the  future  only, 
and  not  that  which  is  past ;  for  that  is  revenge,  and  this  is  caution 
and  defence. 

§  17.  3)  In  all  repetitions  of  our  rights  which  are  permitted  to 
Christians  before  christian  judges,  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to 
take  any  thing  for  amends  beyond  the  real  loss  or  diminution  of 
good:  for  that  is  a  retribution  of  evil,  which  at  no  hand  is  per- 
mitted to  a  Christian.  The  Jews  might  receive  fourfold.  Chris- 
tians must  be  content  with  simple  restitution  of  their  loss  and  real 
damages. 

J  18.  4)  Christians  must  not  go  to  law  but  upon  very  great  cause**; 
therefore  some  of  the  heathens,  Musonius,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and 
-others  would  not  allow  t/jSpecos  bUrjv,  any  amends  at  law  for  reproach- 
ful or  disgraceful  words.     And  the  Christians,  who  neither  were  nor 
ought  to  be  behind  them^  desired  not  their  calumniators  to  be  pun- 

^  [Inst  div.,  UKti.  cap.  IS.  torn.  L  p.  de  chariUte,  cap.  87, — max.  bibl.  vet. 

485.1  patr.,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1233  H.] 

•  [De  ira,  lib.  iL  cap.  32.  torn.  L  p.  '  [Pwdag.,  lib.  L  cap.  8.  p.  140.] 
84i]  •  [Rbet,  lib.  i  cap.   10.  torn.  ii.  p. 

d  [Philo,  adv.  Flaccum,  torn.  iL  p.  534.      1369.] 
fin.  ed.  Mangey.]  ^  [Compare  Grotius,  de  jure  belli  et 

*  Deamicitia.  [potiua  Petrus  Bleiensii     paois,  lib.  iL  cap.  20.  §  10.} 
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ishcd.  So  Justin  Martyr  *,  '  We  will  not  those  to  be  punished  who 
do  calumniate  us :  their  own  perverseness  and  ignorance  of  good 
things  is  enough  already  of  calamity/  Mr^S^  ixiKpov  kixd^^a-Bai  iitf^ 
hiva  pov\6^(voL,  ws  6  Kaivos  vofxoOirqs  iKi\€v<r€^,  'a  Christian  is 
commanded  by  Christ  our  new  lawgiver  not  to  be  revenged,  no  not 
a  little/  Abstinere  a  lUibus  etiam  plusquam  licet,  said  Cicero,  '  we 
must  abstain  from  suits  of  Liw,  even  far  beyond  our  convenience  / 
and  in  the  primitive  church  they  took  all  honest  things  for  com- 
mandments, and  therefore  did  not  think  it  lawful  at  all  to  go  to  law. 
Ov  hiK^L^ovrai.  roi?  dpTraCovo-t,  said  Justin  Martyr^  of  them, '  they  do 
not  go  to  law  with  them  that  rob  them^'  But  that  it  is  lawful,  the 
public  necessities  are  a  sufficient  argument ;  and  yet  men  for  want  of 
charity  make  more  necessities  than  needs :  for  if  charity  be  preserved 
according  to  its  worthiest  measures,  there  would  be  no  suits  of  law 
but  what  are  not  to  be  avoided ;  that  is,  there  would  be  none  for 
revenge,  but  some  for  remedy  and  relief.  And  this  was  that  which 
Musonius™  said,  iLV€\€v6€pov  koI  t:6lw  <^iK6hiKov  KaKTjyopCas  5iK(i- 
C^a-Oat,  '  it  is  not  ingenuous  to  be  running  to  law  upon  every  provo- 
cation, though  by  real  injury  /  fXTJre  &px^^v  kothopCav,  /utTyre  iLp.vv€(r6aL 
Tov^  Xoibopovirras,  said  Pythagoras,  *  a  wise  man  will  neither  revile 
his  neighbour,  nor  sue  him  that  does/  '  Tor  good  men,'  said  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus",  'will  sooner  take  an  injury  than  return  one/ 
and  if  we  read  the  sermon  of  Maximus  Tyrius**  ir^pl  rov  €l  rov  d8i- 
KYjo-avTa  iLVTibiKrjTiov,  '  whether  it  may  be  permitted  to  a  good  man 
to  return  evil  to  the  injurious?'  it  will  soon  put  us  either  to  shame, 
or  at  least  to  consider  whether  there  b&  no  command  in  our  religion 
of  suffering  injuries,  of  patience,  of  longanimity,  of  forgiveness,  of 
doing  good  for  evil ;  and  whether  there  be  not  rewards  great  enough 
to  make  amends  for  all  our  losses,  and  to  reward  all  our  charity ; 
and  whether  the  things  of  this  world  cannot  possibly  be  despised 
by  a  Christian ;  and  whether  peace  and  forgiveness  do  not  make  ub 
more  like  to  God  and  to  the  holy  Jesus.  Certainly  if  a  Cliristian 
be  reproached,  railed  at,  spoiled,  beaten,  mutilated,  or  in  danger  of 
death,  if  he  bears  it  patiently  and  charitably,  he  may  better  say  it 
than  Achilles  did  in  Homer  p, 

'  I  hope  for  this  charity  to  be  rewarded  by  God  himself/  If  a  man 
have  relations,  and  necessities,  and  obligations  by  other  collateral 
duties,  he  must  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  more  he  may  defend  his 
goods  by  the  protection  of  laws,  and  liis  life  and  limbs ;  but  in  no 

*  [Apolog.  i.  §  7.  p.  47  D.]  "  Apud  Lysiaiu.  [in  Theomncst,  orat 

1  [Dial.  cum.  Tryphon.,  §  18.  p.  118  if  2.] 

C]  ^  [Apud  AuL  Gell.  noctt  AtUc,  lib. 

k  [Potius  Athenag.,  legat  pro  Chris-  xii.  cap.  9.] 

tinn.,  cap.  i.  apud  Justin.,  p.  280  D.J  «  Serin,  ii.  [al.  xviii  torn.  L  p.  838 

i  Vide  Great  Exemplar,  part  ii  [sect,  aqq.] 

12.  vol  a  p.  155.]  »  [Iliad.  I.  604.] 
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case  may  he  go  to  law  to  vex  his  neighbour :  and  because  all  law- 
suits are  vexatious,  he  may  not  go  to  law,  unless  to  drive  away  an  in- 
1'ury  that  is  intolerable,  and  that  is  much  greater  than  that  which  is 
)rought  upon  the  other. 

§  19.  5)  When  a  Christian  does  appeal  to  christian  judges  for 
caution,  or  for  repetition  of  his  right,  he  must  do  it  without  arts  of 
vexation,  but  with  the  least  trouble  he  can;  being  unwilling  his 
neighbour  should  suffer  any  evil  for  what  he  hath  done.  Omnia 
pritta  tentanda  quam  hello  experiundum :  '  he  must  try  all  ways  be- 
fore he  go  to  this;'  and  when  he  is  in  this,  he  must  do  it  with  as 
little  collateral  trouble  to  his  adversary  at  law  as  he  can.  To  this 
belongs  that  of  Ulpian^,  Non  improbat  prator  factum  epis  qui  tanti 
habuU  re  carere,  ne  propter  earn  sapius  litigaret ;  hac  enim  vere- 
cunda  cogitatio  ejus  qui  lites  exsecratur  non  est  vituperanda.  A  man 
must  be  modest  and  charitable  in  his  necessary  suits  at  law ;  not  too 
ready,  not  too  greedy,  not  passionate,  not  revengeful :  seeking  to  re- 
pair himself  when  he  must  needs,  but  not  deUghting  in  the  breaches 
made  upon  his  neighbour. 

§  20.  In  order  to  this,  it  would  prevent  many  evils,  and  determine 
many  cases  of  conscience,  or  make  them  easy  and  few,  if  evil  and 
rapacious  advocates  that  make  a  trade,  not  to  minister  to  justice,  but 
to  heap  up  riches  for  themselves,  were  not  permitted  in  common- 
wealths to  plead  in  behalf  of  vicious  persons  and  manifest  oppressors, 
and  in  causes  notoriously  unjust.  Galeatius  Sforza  duke  of  Milan 
being  told  of  a  witty  lawyer  that  was  of  evil  employment,  a  patron 
of  any  'thing  for  money,  employing  his  mi  to  very  evil  purposes,  sent 
for  him,  and  told  him  that  he  owed  his  painter  a  hundred  crowns, 
and  was  not  willing  to  pay  him;  and  therefore  asked  him  if  he 
would  defend  his  cause  in  case  the  painter  should  require  his  money 
at  law.  The  advocate  promised  him  largely,  and  would  warrant  his 
cause ;  which  when  the  duke  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  he  caused 
him  to  be  hanged.  The  action  was  severe,  but  strangely  exemplary. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  I  am  not  writing  politics,  but 
cases  and  rules  of  conscience :  but  1  have  mentioned  it  as  a  great 
reproof  of  all  that  which  makes  causes  and  suits  of  law  to  be  nume- 
rous ;  which  is  a  great  sign  of  corruption  of  manners,  if  not  of  laws, 
in  any  place ;  but  amongst  Christians  it  is  a  very  great  state  of  evil. 
And  therefore  Charles  the  ninth  of  France  made  an  edict  that  who- 
soever began  a  suit  at  law  should  pay  into  the  finances  two  crowns ; 
which  if  his  cause  were  just  he  should  lose,  if  it  were  unjust  the  law 
would  sufficiently  punish  him  besides :  but  even  upon  a  just  cause 
to  go  to  law,  is  not  the  commendation  of  christian  justice,  much  less 
of  charity.  Ovk  Htv  iv  ttotc  irokiTaf,  <f)CXoi,  Sirov  iroWal  fjikv  biKai. 
iv  iJsXrfKois  (lev,  oXA'  Sirov  i?  Src  afiiKpSTaTai  koI  dXCyiarai,  '  then 
charity  is  best  preserved  amongst  citizens,  not  when  there  are  most 
decisions  of  causes,  but  when  the  suits  are  fewest/ 

4  [Digest,  lib.  iv.  Ut  7.  L  4w  §  ].] 
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BULB  VTL 

IT  IS  NOT  LAWFUL  TO  PUNISH  ONE  FOR  THE  OFFENCE  OF  ANOTHER, 

MERELY  AND  WHOLLY. 

§  1.  Quod  tuie  intristi,  tihi  comedendum  eit%  said  the  comedy. 
As  you  knead,  so  you  must  eat ;  and  he  that  eats  sour  grapes,  his 
teeth  only  shall  be  set  on  edge.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature,  of  God, 
of  right  reason,  and  all  the  laws,  and  all  the  sentences  of  all  the  wise 
men  in  the  world ;  and  needs  no  further  argument  to  prove  it.  But 
there  are  in  it  some  cases  which  need  explication ; 

1)  Ck)nceming  persons  conjunct  by  contract; 

2)  In  persons  conjunct  by  nature; 

3)  In  them  which  are  conjunct  by  the  society  of  crime. 

For  in  all  these  one  is  punished  for  the  fault  of  another ;  but  how 
far  this  can  be  just  and  lawful,  are  useful  enquiries  in  order  to  the 
conduct  of  conscience. 

§  2.  1)  The  first  enquiry  is  concerning  persons  conjunct  in  con- 
tract ;  such  as  are  pledges  in  war,  sureties  for  debt,  undertakers  for 
appearance,  and  the  like.  Concerning  pledges  in  war,  it  hath  been 
sometimes  practised  in  warlike  nations  to  put  them  to  death  wheu 
their  parties  have  broke  their  promise.  The  Thessalians  killed  two 
hundred  and  fifty',  the  Bomans  three  hundred  of  the  Volsci',  and 
this  they  might  do  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  is,  without  infamy 
and  reproach,  or  any  supposed  injustice;  they  did  practise  it  on 
either  side.  But  the  thnig  itself  is  not  lawful  by  the  law  of  God 
and  nature,  unless  the  pledges  be  equally  guilty  of  the  crime.  When 
Begulus  was  sent  to  Bome  to  get  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
himself  upon  his  promise  was  engaged  to  release  them,  or  to  return 
himself ;  when  he  persuaded  the  Bomans  not  to  release  the  African 

Erisoners,  the  Carthaginians  had  reason  to  account  him  guilty  as 
is  country.  But  when  the  pledges  are  not,  it  is  against  the  law 
of  nature  to  put  to  death  the  innocent.  For  either  the  pledges 
are  violently  sent  in  caution  against  their  wills,  or  with  them.  If 
against,  then  the  wrong  is  apparent,  and  the  injustice  notorious. 
If  with  their  will,  it  is  to  be  considered  it  is  beyond  their  power ; 
ioxNemo  memhrarum  suorum  domintis  videtur,  saith  the  law,  L  ^  Liber ^ 
ff,  ad  legem  Aquiliam^:  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  criminal  causes, 
where  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  no  man  is  permitted  to  be 
surety  for  another,  but  in  civil  causes  he  may ;  because  no  surety 
may  lawfully  be  put  to  death  for  the  principal,  as  is  noted  by  the 

't  [Terent.  Phorm.,  act.  ii.  ic.  1.  4.]  >   [Dionys.  antiq.  Rom.,  lib.  vL  cap. 

■'  [Plutarch,  de  virt  muHer.,  tom.  ▼ii.      30.] 
p.  6.]  >  [Digeit,  lib.  iz.  tit.  2. 1  18.] 
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gloss  in  cap,  '  Cum  Aomo/  23.  q,  5 ".  The  reason  is  plain :  he  that 
is  surety  for  another  can  engage  nothing  of  which  he  is  not  the  lord^ 
and  over  which  he  hath  no  power ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  lay  his 
body,  his  life,  or  limb,  at  stake.  No  man  hath  power  to  engage  his 
soul  for  the  soul  of  another,  that  is,  so  as  to  pay  his  soul  in  case  of 
forfeiture  to  acquit  another ;  for  it  is  not  his,  it  is  another's ;  it  is 
His  who  hath  purchased  it  and  is  Lord  over  it,  that  is  Christ :  and 
so  is  our  body  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  "  For  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price,  and  therefore  glorify  God  in.  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's,''  saith  the  apostle*.  Now  this  is  so  to  be 
understood,  not  that  one  man  may  not  feel  the  calamity  which  the 
sin  of  another  can  bring  upon  him ;  but  that  the  law  cannot  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  any  relative,  so  as  the  criminal  shall  es- 
cape, and  the  law  be  satisfied  as  if  the  offending  person  had  suffered. 
If  a  father  be  a  traitor,  the  law  may  justly  put  him  to  death  though 
the  wife  will  die  with  sorrow :  but  the  law  cannot  put  the  wife  to 
death,  or  the  son,  and  let  the  husband  go  free.  One  relative  may 
accidentally  come  into  the  society  of  another's  punishment,  not  only 
if  they  be  partners  of  the  crime,  but  though  one  be  innocent;  but 
one  cannot  pay  it  for  the  other  and  acquit  him.  This  I  say  is  to  be 
understood  in  corporal  punishments. 

§  3.  But  in  pecuniary  punishments  the  case  is  otherwise.  For  a 
man  is  lord  of  nis  money,  and  may  give  it  away,  and  therefore  may 
oblige  it ;  and  he  that  is  surety  for  another's  debt,  gives  or  lends  it 
to  him  that  is  principally  obliged ;  and  therefore  it  is  just  to  take  it, 
and  the  surety  hath  power  to  do  it.  But  by  the  way  it  is  observable 
that  the  surety  can  only  oblige  his  money,  or  himself  to  the  payment 
of  his  money :  but  when  the  creditors  had  power  to  torment  the  in- 
solvent debtors,  no  man  could  give  himself  a  surety  directly  for  that 
torment ;  but  bv  making  himself  a  debtor,  he  did  by  consequence 
make  himself  criminal  if  he  did  not  pay,  and  so  might  with  as  much 
ju!<tice  be  tormented  as  the  principal  debtor. 

§  4.  But  the  whole  business  is  unreasonable  as  to  this  instance, 
and  therefore  the  enquiry  is  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  case  of  con- 
science wholly  different ;  for  in  this  particular  it  is  not  only  unlawful 
to  punish  the  surety  with  corporal  punishment,  but  even  the  princi- 
pal that  is  insolvent  is  to  be  let  alone.  If  he  fell  into  poverty  by  his 
prodigality,  the  law  may  punish  that  as  she  please ;  or  if  he  intends 
to  defraud  the  creditor,  he  may  be  punished  or  constrained  to  pay : 
but  if  he  fall  into  poverty  in  tov  (n)y^^pr]K6To$  icoi  oi  pqOvfxCa,  as 
Justinian's  expression  is,  'by  unavoidable  accident,  not  by  impious 
courses,'  it  is  against  justice  and  charity  to  put  him  to  trouble. 

§  5.  Concerning  which,  though  it  be  not  pertinent  to  this  rule, 
but  here  only  well  occasioned,  1  shall  give  this  short  account,  that 
at  once  I  may  be  wholly  quit  of  this  particular.     In  the  laws  of 

*  [Gratian.  decret,  part  2.  cans,  xjuii.  qiueit  5.  cap.  19.  col  1464.] 
»  [1  Cor.  vi.  20.] 
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the  twelve  tables  it  was  pennitted  to  creditors  to  imprison^  to  tor- 
ment^  to  put  their  insolvent  debtors  to  death ;  and  if  they  were  many 
of  them  they  might  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  and  every  man  go  away 
with  his  share.  Nihil  prof ecto  immitiM,  nihil  immanius,  says  A.  Gel- 
lius^,  nisi,  ut  reipsa  apparel,  eo  consilio  lanla  immanitas  pcsna  de* 
nnnliala  est,  ne  ad  earn  unquam pervenirelur :  'it  was  an  intolerable 
and  cruel  justice,  and  only  therefore  published  in  so  great  a  terror 
that  it  might  never  be  put  in  execution :'  and  indeed,  as  he  observes^ 
it  was  never  practised. 

§  6.  But  addid  nunc  et  vineiri  mullas  videmus,  saith  he;  that 
was  the  next  cruelty.  The  debtors  were  sold  and  all  their  goods; 
even  kings,  subject  to  the  Eoman  empire,  were  with  their  crowns 
and  purple,  their  sceptre  and  royal  ensigns,  published  by  the  crier, 
and  made  slaves  to  pay  their  debts.  The  king  of  Cyprus  was  so 
used,  as  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro  Sextio*  sadly  complains.  The 
dividing  the  body  of  the  debtor  was  changed  into  the  dividing  of 
his  goods;  but  this  also  was  hateful,  and  complained  of  by  wise 
and  good  men.  Sifunus  id  habendum  sit  quo  nan  amid  conveniani 
ad  exequias  cohonestandas,  sed  bonorum  emptores  ut  carnifices  ad 
reliquias  vita  lacerandas  ac  distrahendas,  said  Cicero* :  and  Man- 
lius^  most  worthily,  seeing  a  Boman  led  to  prison  like  a  slave  for 
debt,  cried  out,  7\im  vero  ego  nequicquam  hoc  dertra  capiiolium  ar- 
cemque  servaverim,  si  dvem  commililonemque  meum,  tanquam  Gallis 
victoribus  captum,  in  servitutem  ae  vincula  dud  videam:  'to  what 
purpose  did  I  save  the  capitol,  if  a  citizen  and  my  fellow-soldier  shall 
for  debt  be  made  a  slave  as  if  he  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Qauls  P' 
and  therefore  he  paid  the  debt  and  dismissed  the  prisoner. 

§  7.  But  because  this  was  cruel  and  inhuman,  when  Petilius  and 
Papirius  were  consuls  a  law  was  made  that  all  the  goods  and  posses- 
sions of  the  debtors  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  creditors,  but  not 
his  body ;  but  yet  so  that  the  debtors  did  work  for  their  creditors, 
but  not  in  chains :  and  this  lasted  till  the  lex  Julia  decreed  (in 
Augustus  his  time)  that  the  insolvent  debtors  might  quit  all  their 
goods,  but  neither  suffer  chains,  nor  slavery,  nor  do  labour  for  their 
creditors :  but  the  benefit  of  this  law  extended  not  to  prodigal  and 
vain  persons,  but  to  those  only  qui  vi  majore  aliqua  fortunts  ever- 
tebantur^,  (that  was  their  word)  'who  were  undone  by  any  great 
violence,'  by  shipwreck,  or  fire,  or  any  accident  unavoidable.  For 
as  for  others,  they  were  delivered  to  the  capital  triumvirate  and 
punished  ad  columnam  Maniam,  that  is,  whipped  extremely^ ;  and 
this  continued  until  the  time  of  Qratian  the  emperor,  who  decreed 
that  such  debtors  who  were  not  everd  per  vim  majorem,  should  not 
receive  any  benefit  by  quitting  all  their  goods ;  but  if  they  were  less 

y  Lib.  XX.  [cap.  1.]  «  L.  i.  C.  Theod.  [infra.] 

•  [cap.  27.J  *  Vide  Rcvardum  ad  LI  xiL  tabuU 

*  Oratione  pro  Quintio.  [cap.  15.1  c.  8.  [p.  41.  ed.  4to.  Helmeat  1662.]  - 
^  Apud  LiviuiDi  lib.  vi.  [cap.  14.J 
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than  their  debt,  ad  redditionem  debita  quaniiiatis  congrua  atque 
dignissima  suppliciorum  acerbitate  cogantur^,  they  should  be  com- 
pelled by  torment  to  pay  a  due  proportion :  and  in  this  there  might 
oe  severity ;  but  it  had  in  it  very  much  of  justice.  But  for  the 
other  part  of  it,  of  the  entire  cession  of  goods,  and  that  the 
insolvent  miserable  debtor  should  be  exposed  to  starving,  this  had 
neither  charity  in  it  nor  justice;  and  therefore  after  much  com- 
plaining, and  attempts  of  ease,  it  was  wholly  taken  away  by  the 
emperors  Constautine',  Gratian8r,  and  Justinian,  Novel.  135  **.  llov 
yap  bUaiov  tov  &7raf  iK  rod  avixfiefiriKSTOs  kclL  ov  pqOvfxCa  irapabibo- 
yAvn  ^KTOs  T<av  avrov  y€yov6Ta,  avOis  dcrxT^/xova  tov  fiCov  kavT^  irapa- 
TiOivai,  Kol  TTJy  ^(prjfjiipov  Tpo<f)rjs,  is  cIkos,  ttjs  T€  tov  crco/Liaros 
aKiirrjs  ((on  fiiaCoas  KaTaoTrjvai'  '  it  is  infinitely  unjust  that  he  who 
is  fallen  into  poverty  without  his  fault  should  be  constrained  to  live 
a  shameful  life,  without  his  daily  bread,  and  the  necessary  provi- 
sions for  his  back :'  and  then  it  was  ordered  that  if  the  debtor  did 
ejurare  bonam  copiam,  that  is,  '  swear  that  he  had  not  goods  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debt,'  he  should  be  free. 

§  8.  This  was  made  into  a  law  long  before  the  time  of  Gratian  ; 
when  Sylla  was  dictator  Popilius  demanded  it,  and  it  was  decreed. 
But  tyrants  usually  make  good  laws,  and  after  they  are  dead  are  so 
hated,  tliat  even  their  good  laws  are  sometimes  the  less  regarded  : 
and  so  it  happened  in  this  particular;  in  so  much  that  Cicero^ 
spake  against  L.  Flaccus  for  desiring  to  have  Sylla's  laws  confirmed. 
But  it  soon  expired  through  the  power  of  the  rich  usurers,  as  we 
find  by  the  complaint  of  C.  Manlius  in  Sallust  ^ ;  and  even  so  long 
as  the  lex  Popilia  did  prevail,  yet  they  had  arts  to  elude  it :  for 
though  they  could  not  bind  the  debtors  in  public  prisons,  yet  they 
would  detain  them  in  their  own  houses ;  and  though  it  was  a  great 
and  an  illegal  violence,  yet  the  poor  man's  case  is  last  of  all  heard, 
and  commonly  the  advocates  and  judges  have  something  else  to  do. 

§  9.  This  is  a  perfect  narrative  of  this  affair ;  in  all  which  it  is 
apparent  that  wise  and  good  men  did  infinitely  condemn  the  cruel 
and  unjust  usage  of  insolvent  debtors  who  were  per  vim  major etn 
eversi,  not  poor  by  vice,  but  misfortune  and  the  (Uvine  providence. 
The  violence  and  the  injury  is  against  natural  justice  and  humanity, 
or  that  natural  pity  which  Qod  hath  placed  in  the  bowels  of  man- 
kind ;  as  appears  by  the  endeavours  of  the  wiser  Romans  to  correct 
the  cruelty  of  creditors.  But  the  debtors,  though  by  degrees  eased, 
yet  were  not  righted  till  Christianity  made  the  laws,  and  saw  jus- 
tice and  mercy  done.     S.  Ambrose  ^  complained  most  bitterly  of  the 

*  Cod.  Theod.  Qui  bon.  ex  leg.  JuL  ^  [Authent.  con.,  ix.  tit  IS.  in  prae- 

ced.  [lib.  iv.  tit.  20. 1. 1.  ]  et  L  *  Si  victum/  f»t] 

ff  de  re  judic.  [Digest.,  lib.  xlil  tit  1.  *  In  Rullum.  [de  leg.  agr.,  orat  iii. 

L  34.]  cap.  2.] 

'  Lib.   2.  C.  de  exact  tribut.,  lib.  x.  ^  In  Catilin.  [cap.  33.] 

[tit  19.]  *  Lib.  de  Nabuthe,  cap.  v.  [torn.  i.  coL 
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creditors  in  his  time ;  Vidi  ego  pavperem  ditci  dum  cogereiur  solvere 
quod  turn  habebat ;  trahi  ad  carcerent  quia  vinum  deesset  ad  meU' 
sam  potentU ;  deducere  in  auctionem  filios  suos  ut  ad  tempus  pm- 
nam  differre  posset :  invento  forte  aliquo  qui  in  ilia  necessitate  sub' 
veniret,  8fc,  'I  have  seen  a  poor  man  compelled  to  pay  wliat  he 
had  not  to  pay^  and  dragged  to  prison  because  his  creditor  had  not 
wine  enough  to  drink;  and  to  defer  his  punishment  awhile,  forced 
to  sell  his  sons  at  an  outcry.'  Grandis  culpa  est,  saith  he^  si  te 
sciente  fidelis  egeat,  si  scias  eum  sine  sumptu  esse,  famem  tolerare, 
,  .  et  non  adjuves  ;  si  sit  in  carcere,  et  pcenis  et  sitppliciis  propter 
debitum  aliquod  Justus  excrucietur  ™;  *  it  is  a  great  faulty  if  when  you 
know  it,  you  suffer  a  faithful  man  to  want  meat  and  provisions ;  if  a 

J'ust  or  good  man  be  in  prison,  and  in  chains  or  torments  for  debt' 
fow  if  persons  not  interested  in  the  debt  might  not  suffer  such 
a  thing  to  be  and  abide,  much  less  might  any  Christian  do  such 
a  thing.  If  every  man  that  could  was  bound  to  take  off  the  evil,  it 
is  certain  it  was  infinitely  unlawful  to  inflict  or  to  lay  it  on :  and 
therefore  the  remains  of  this  barbarity  and  inhumanity  amongst  us 
does  so  little  argue  Christianity  to  be  amongst  us,  that  it  plainly 
proves  that  our  religion  hath  not  prevailed  so  far  upon  us  as  to  take 
off  our  inhumanity. 

§  10.  Of  the  same  nature  is  that  barbarous  custom  of  arresting 
dead  bodies,  and  denying  them  the  natural  rights  of  burial  till  a 
debt  be  paid.  Ascelinus  Fitz- Arthur  arrested  the  body  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  conqueror  of  England,  upon  something  a  like 
account.  But  S.  Ambrose"  blames  such  unnatural  cruelty,  and  de- 
rides the  folly  of  it ;  Quoties  vidi  a  fceneratorihus  teneri  defunctos 
pro  pignore,  et  negari  tumulum  dum  fcsnus  exposcitur  ?  Quibus  ego 
acquiescens  dixi;  Tenete  reum  vestrum,  et  ne  vobis  possit  elabi,  domum 
ducite ;  claudite  in  cubiculo  vestro  camificibus  duriores:  quoniam 
quern  vos  tenetis,  career  non  suscipit,  exactor  absolvit;  'to  them  who 
seized  on  dead  bodies  for  their  debt,  I  called  out,  Hold  fast  your 
debtor,  carry  him  home  lest  he  run  away,  O  ye  that  are  more  cruel 
than  hangmen.'  But  of  this  sufficient:  for  whatsoever  is  against 
the  law  of  nature,  to  have  named  it  is  to  have  reproved  it.  Only 
there  is  one  case  in  which  if  dead  bodies  be  arrested  for  debt,  I  can- 
not so  much  complain  of  it ;  and  that  is  in  the  customs  of  France, 
where  they  never  imprison  any  alive  for  a  debt,  unless  he  be  ex- 
pressly condemned  to  it  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  or  contracted 
upon  these  terms  with  the  creditor :  but  when  the  man  is  dead  they 
lay  their  claim,  because  they  cannot  hurt  the  man.  This  I  find  in 
Caspar  Beatius**,  who  cites  these  verses  for  it  out  of  Johannes  Girar- 
dusP,  no  ill  poet,  but  a  good  lawyer. 

"  Offic,  lib.  I  [cap.  30.  torn.  ii.  col.  *  [De  debit  inop.,  cap.  1.  in  tractt 

89  £.]  uniy.  jur.,  torn.  iii.  part.  2.  fol.  208  a.] 

*  Lib.  de  Tobia,  cap.  x.  [torn.  i.  col.  '  [Centur.  v.  epig^.  42.  p.  66  b.  ed. 

602  A.]  Svo.  Lugd.  1558.] 
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Hem  principes,  daodecim 
Tabulae  inopem  crudeliter 
Quae  debitorem  diuecant, 
Aut  jura,  mores  public!, 
Quas  carceribua  ilium  misere 
£t  opprimunt  et  enecant, 
Nimis  mibi,  nimis  displicent 
Qui  Galium  habuit  mos  bonus 
Idem  et  vetus  probabitur 
Nimis  mihi  cuiqae  et  bono, 
Quo  creditores  debita 
Petant  sibi  post  fimera. 

But  I  suppose  he  might  speak  this  in  jest,  to  represent  the  lenity 
of  Frenchmen  in  not  casting  their  debtors  into  prison.  But  if  a 
debtor  should,  as  Argyropilus,  jesting  at  his  death,  make  his  rich 
friends  the  heirs  of  all  his  debts,  it  would  spoil  the  jest. 

Kow  I  return  to  the  other  enquiries  of  the  rule. 

§  11.  2)  The  second  enquiry  is  concerning  persons  conjunct  by 
nature ;  whether  (for  example  sake)  sons  or  nephews  can  be  punished 
for  the  faults  and  offences  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Con- 
cerning this,  1  find  Paulus  the  lawyer  and  Baldus  speaking  exact 
antinomies.  For  Baldus  in  L  ' Id  quod pauperibtis*  qu.  9.  C.  Be 
episcopis  et  clericis^,  affirms  haredem  teneri  ad  quam  defunctu^ 
fuerat  condemnatus,  Hhe  heir  of  his  father  inherits  his  father's 
punishment:'  but  Paulus  in  I,  'Siposnay  ff.  Depcmis,  says  expressly 
haredem  non  teneri  ad  piisnam  defuncti,  '  the  heir  is  not  bound  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  the  dead^'  But  they  are  both  in  the  right : 
for  the  heir  is  not  tied  to  suffer  the  corporal  punishment  to  which 
his  father  was  condemned,  because  his  father  had  no  dominion  over 
his  son's  body  or  his  own ;  but  over  his  goods  he  hath,  and  therefore 
can  transmit  these  with  their  proper  burden :  and  therefore  the  heir  is 
liable  to  pay  the  fine  to  which  his  father  was  sentenced,  and  to  pay  his 
father's  aebts,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  compulsion,  with  this  only 
caution,  that  if  the  father  be  under  torment  or  imprisonment  for  in- 
solvency, the  son  be  no  way  obliged  to  that ;  because  whether  the  in- 
solvency of  the  father  be  by  his  fault  or  his  misfortune,  still  the  sou  is 
not  obliged :  for  as  he  is  not  bound  by  his  father's  personal  fault  to 
suffer  personal  punishment,  so  neither  for  his  misfortune  can  he  be 
obliged  beyond  the  suffering  of  a  descending  poverty.  If  his  father 
was  insolvent  by  his  crime,  the  punishment  was  to  go  no  further  than 
the  fault,  and  therefore  no  torment  was  entailed :  but  if  he  were  in- 
solvent by  misfortune,  neither  the  father  nor  the  son  for  that  could 
deserve  any  further  evil ;  and  if  the  father  transmitted  no  goods,  no 
advantage  to  the  son,  there  is  no  reason  he  should  transmit  a  burden: 
Nemo  fiat  deteriar  per  quern  melior /actus  non  est,  says  the  law.   And 

«  [In  Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  i.  tit  8. 1.  24.]         *  [Dige^t,  lib.  xlviiL  tit.  19. 1.  20.] 
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therefore  S.  Ambroee'  complained  of  a  sad  sight  he  saw ;  Fidi  ego 
miserabiU  speetaculum,  Uieros  pro  patemo  debito  in  auctumem  de- 
duct,  ei  teneri  calamitatU  karedes,  qui  turn  esaent  participee  succeS' 
gienis ;  et  hoe  tarn  immane  flagitium  nan  erubeseere  ereditorem,  '  I 
have  seen  sons  sold  slaves  for  their  father's  debt^  from  whom  they 
were  never  like  to  receive  an  inheritance  /  and  which  is  yet  more 
strange^  Hbe  creditors  were  not  ashamed  of  the  impious  cruelty/ 
But  this  is  a  ruled  case  both  in  divinity  and  law.  Nunquam  nnue 
pro  alio  potest  posna  corporis  puniri,  said  Alexander  of  Hales  ^,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas"^  'no  man  can  suffer  corporal  punishment  in  the 
place  of  another/  the  same  with  that  in  the  law,  /.  ' Crimen' ff,  De 
pcsnis^.  And  therefore  of  all  things  in  the  world,  conjunction  of 
nature,  which  should  be  a  means  of  endearment,  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable communications,  ought  not  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  com- 
munication of  evil.  Unius  factum  alteri  qui  nihil  fecit  non  nocet,  I. 
*  De  pupillo,*  6.  §  'Si  pluriumJ  ff,  Nov.  op,  nunt.*^  And  again^ 
Peccata  suos  teneant  auctores,  nee  ulterius  progredialur  metus  quam 
reperiatur  delictum,  L  '  &incimus/  2£.  C,  Ik  posnis  ^.  But  it  is  ex* 
pressly  instanced  in  this  matter  of  succession,  Unusqmsque  ex  suo 
admisso  posms  subjiciatur,  nee  alieni  eriminis  successor  teneatur,  '  the 
son  may  succeed  in  his  father's  burdens  and  misfortunes,  but  not  in 
his  crimes  or  corporal  punishments.     /.  '  Crimen,'  ff.  eod.* 

§  12.  3)  And  this  is  the  measure  of  the  third  enquiry.  For  they 
-who  are  conjunct  in  crime,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  punishment; 
and  therefore  if  one  be  punished  for  the  fault  of  another,  it  is  just  to 
him  that  is  punished,  and  mercy  to  them  that  are  spared.  For  when 
all  are  criminal,  all  are  liable  to  punishment,  and  sometimes  all  do 
suffer.  So  did  the  Campanian  legion  that  rebelled  at  £hegium% 
and  possessed  the  town  for  ten  years ;  they  suffered  every  man,  four 
thousand  heads  paid  for  it.  So  did  the  ninth  legion  under  Julius^, 
and  the  tenth  legion  under  Augustus^  every  man  was  punished* 
For  the  rule  of  the  law  is,  Qjwd  a  pluribus  pro  indiviso  eommissum 
est,  singulos  in  solidum  obligat,  I,  '  Semper/  §  2.  ^.  Quod  vi  aut 
elam^,  et  I,  '  Item  Mela/  ^  2>.ff,  ad  legem  Aquiliam\  When  evenr 
man  consents  to  the  whole  crime,  every  man  is  wholly  criminal.  If 
ten  thieves  carry  away  a  load  of  iron,  every  man  is  tied  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  whole.  But  sometimes  only  the  principak  are  punished. 
Thus  at  Capua'  seventy  princes  of  the  senate  were  put  to  death  for 

*  Lib.  de  Tobia,  cap.  yiii  [torn.  I  ool.  ■  [Digest,  lib.  xlvliL  tit  19.  1.  26.1 
600  A.]  *  Livius,  lib.  xxxviiL  [potius  epit  lib. 

*  3.  p.  q.  41.  in  4.  a.  4.   corollar.  8.  xv.  cf.  Polyb.  L  7;  Oroa.  iv.  3.] 
[fol.  157  a.  ed.  fol.  1516.]  •»  Sueton.  in  Julio,  [cap.  69.] 

"  In  2.  2*.  q.  108  a.  4.  ad  2.  [p.  201.  «  In  August  [cap.  24.] 

ed.  fol.  Col.  Agr.  1622.]  «  [Digest.,  lib.  xliii  tit  24.  1.  15.] 

'  [Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  19.  1.  26.]  •  [Ub.  ix.  tit  u.  L  11.1 

'  [Digest,  lib.  xxxix.  tit  1.  1.  5.]  '  Liyius,  lib.  xxxri.  [lege  xxvi.  cap. 

*  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  ix.  Ut  47.  1.  22.]  16.] 
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rebelling  against  the  Romans^  and  three  hundred  of  tne  nobility  were 
imprisoned^  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Sorani.  And 
this  way  is  often  taken  by  princes^  and  wise  generals,  and  republics^ 
ut  unde  culpa  orta  essei  ibi  poena  consi^teret.  And  G.  Decimiuss 
was  heard  with  great  applause,  when  in  the  case  of  the  Rhodians  he 
affirmed  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  people,  but  in  their  principals 
and  incendiaries ;  meaning,  it  was  not  so  in  the  people  as  in  their 
leaders.  And  in  tumults  it  often  happens  as  it  did  at  Ephesus,  when 
8.  Paul  had  almost  been  torn  in  pieces  with  the  people :  the  greater 
part  knew  not  why  they  were  come  together,  but  all  were  in  the 
tumult ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  justice  that  one  be  punished  for 
many,  a  few  for  all :  and  therefore  S.  Ambrose  did  highly  reprove 
Theodosius  the  emperor  for  killing  seven  thousand  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  for  a  tumultuary  rescuing  a  criminal  from  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate,  and  killing  the  governor  and  some  great  officers  in  the 
sedition.  Sometimes  the  criminals  were  decimated  by  lot,  as  appears 
in  Polybius**,  Tacitus*,  Plutarch^,  Appian*,  Dio",  Julius  Oapitolinus", 
who  also  mentions  a  centesimation.  And  the  reason  of  this  equity 
Cicero  well  discourses  in  his  oration  pro  Clnentio  ®,  Ut  metus,  viz., 
ad  omnea,  poena  ad  paucos  perveniret,  '  that  some  may  be  punished, 
and  all  may  be  made  to  fear :'  for  the  soldiers  being  made  to  fear 
the  bigger  fear  of  their  generals,  would  never  fear  the  less  fear  of  the 
enemy,  who  does  not  strike  so  surely  as  the  executioner ;  and  there- 
fore they  might  afterwards  become  good  men  and  good  citizens. 
But  because  in  public  offences  the  cases  may  be  different,  they  are 
by  this  measure  reduced  to  reason. 

§  13.  If  the  tumult  or  war  be  by  the  command  of  magistrates,  the 
people  are  to  be  affrighted,  or  admonished,  but  the  commanders  only 
are  to  be  punished.  Ne  alieni  admissi  poenam  Ittant  quos  nulla  con- 
tingit  culpa,  I.  ulL  ff,  De  bon.  damnat,  p  For  the  people  are  soon 
commanded  by  him  that  stands  next  above  them.  And  therefore 
since  to  obev  is  like  a  duty,  it  is  not  easily  to  be  reckoned  to  a  real 
crime,  and  the  greatest  punishment. 

§  14.  But  if  the  fault  be  done  by  the  people  without  authority  or 
excuse,  but  just  as  fire  bums  a  house  by  chance,  or  water  breaks  a 
dam  by  its  mere  weight,  then  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the 
criminals  be  many  or  few :  if  few,  they  may  all  be  punished  without 
breach  of  equity,  upon  the  account  of  the  rule  of  the  law,  Quce  poena 
delictia  imponta  est,  si  plurss  deliquerint,  a  singulis  in  solidum  dede- 
iur,  I.  'Item  Mela,'  ff,  ad  leg.  Aquil.^  But  if  many  were  in  the 
crime,  then  the  rule  of  equity  and  the  gentleness  of  the  law  is  to 

•  IcL,  lib.  xlv.  [cap.  10.]  27,  89.] 

^  Lib.  vi.  hist  [cap.  38.]  a  In  Opilio  Macrino.  [p.  2-31.  ed.  8vo. 

I  [Anual.]  lib.  xiv.  [cap.  44.]  Par.  1544.] 

*>  In  Crasso.  [torn.  iii.  p.  431.]  *  [c<^P*  ^-l 

»  BeU.  ciYil,  lib.  ii.  [capp.  47,  63,  94.]  »  [Digest,  lib.  JtWiil  tit  20  1.  7.] 

"  Lib.  zlviii.  [cap.  42;  lib.  xlix.  capp.  ^  [Digest,  lib.  ix.  tit  2.  1.  11.] 
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take  place,  Ut  pceruB  interpretatione  potius  moUiuntur  quam  erO' 
sperentur, — leg,  pen,  ff,  de  pomis^,  a  few  should  be  punisned  for  all 
the  rest,  ut  super tsini  quos  peccasse  posniteaL  For  it  is  of  great  avail 
for  the  public  interest,  that  as  some  be  cut  off,  so  some  should  re- 
main alive,  that  they  may  repent.  And  in  this  sense  is  that  of 
Lucan*, 


quicquid  multis  peccatiy  inultum  est 


Besides  that  it  is  evil  to  the  commonwealth  to  lose  so  many  subjects, 
it  is  also  sometimes  dangerous ; 


sed  illos 


Defendit  nuraerus  junctsque  umbone  phalanges  ^ 

The  determination  of  these  two  particulars  I  learn  from  Cicero  in  his 
oration  pro  Flacco  ",  Vobis  autem  eH  confitendum,  si  consiliis  princu 
num  vestra  civitatea  reguntury  non  multitudinu  temerUate  sed  op^ 
timatum  consilio  bellum  ab  istis  civitatibus  cum  populo  Romano  esse 
susceptum :  '  if  the  nobles  govern  your  cities,  then  the  nobles  made 
the  war,  and  the  people  are  innocent.'  Sin  ille  tum  motus  est  temeri- 
tate  imperitorum  excilatus,  patimini  me  delicia  vulgi  a  publica  causa 
separare ;  'but  if  the  rabble  did  the  fault,  the  city  is  not  to  be 
punished ;  it  is  not  a  public  offence.'  Muliitudo  peccavit,  sed  non 
universitas.  For  a  rabble  does  not  make  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  re- 
public :  for  to  make  this,  it  must  be  costus  qui  jure  aliquo  continelur, 
I.  *  Metum/  §  'Animadvertendum*  ff.  Quod  met,  caus.^;  a  multitude 
under  government  and  a  legal  head!, 

§  15.  But  if  both  the  magistrates  and  the  people  be  in  the  oflence, 
cu^a  est  penes  paucos  concitores  vulgi,  said  C.  Decimius'^ ;  it  is  better 
that  the  ringleaders  and  the  boutefeus  should  lie  at  stake,  and  feel 
the  severity,  while  the  other  are  instructed  and  preserved  by  the 
gentleness  of  laws  and  princes. 

Tnere  are  some  other  questions  and  cases  of  conscience  concerning 
penal  laws;  but  they  can  with  more  propriety  be  handled  under 
other  titles,  and  therefore  1  shall  refer  them  to  their  several  places. 
But  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter  I  have  here  subjoined  some  rules 
concerning  the  measures  and  obligations  of  conscience  in  the  matter 
and  laws  of  tribute. 

'  [lib.  xlriii.  tit.  19.  L  42.]  •  [cap.  2i.] 

•  [lib.  ▼.  260.]  ,.       '    -*  -      - .»  IDigesL,  lib.  iv.  tit.  2.  L  9.  §  1.] 

'  [Juv.  sat.  ii.  i5.]    /'.  •  Twjiupra.] 
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OF  LAWS  OF  TRIBUTE, 


EULE  vm. 

THE  LAVS  or  TBIBDTB  ABX  HOBAL  LAWS,  AJTD  NOT  PENAL,  EXCEPT  IT  BE  BT 
ACCIDENT  ;  AND  THEEEFOBE  DO  OBUGB  THE  CONSCIENCE  TO  AN  ACTIVE 
OBEDIENCE. 

§  1.  Him  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  we  owe  obedience  to.  It  is 
8.  Paul's'^  argument  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  obey  the  powers  that 
are  set  over  us,  because  to  them  we  pay  tribute ;  which  tribute  is  not 
introduced  by  tyranny,  but  is  part  of  that  economy  by  which  God 
governs  the  world  by  His  deputies  and  lieutenants,  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  earth.  Nee  quies  gentium  sine  armis,  nee  arma  sine 
ef'ipendiis,  nee  stipendia  sine  tributis  haberi  possuni,  said  Tacitus* : 
^no  peace  without  laws,  no  laws  witliout  a  coercitive  power,  no 
power  without  guards  and  soldiers,  no  guards  without  pay :'  and 
that  the  soldiery  may  be  paid,  and  the  laws  reverenced,  and  the 
power  feared,  and  every  man's  right  be  secured,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  tribute*.  Ut  sit  omamentum  pads,  subsidium  belli  et  ner- 
vus  reip^ — Tributum  est  pecunia  populo  imperata  qua  tribulim  a  sin- 
gulis  pro  portione  census  exipebatur,  said  Varro  ^.  But  besides  this 
the  very  paying  tribute  is  the  sign  and  publication  of  our  subjection. 
It  is  a  giving  him  that  which  is  his  own :  for  he  that  coins  tlie  money 
hath  the  power  of  the  law,  and  this  from  the  custom  of  the  world 
for  many  ages.  The  Persians  first  imprinted  the  figure  of  their 
prince  upon  their  money,  after  them  the  Greeks :  hence  were  those 
names  of  coin,  the  Darics  and  Philippics ;  for  the  money  having  the 
impress  and  figure  of  the  prince,  the  name  and  the  value  from  the 
prince,  is  a  seizure  and  solemn  investiture  in  the  government  of  that 
people :  and  our  blessed  Lord  was  pleased  from  hence  to  argue  that 
therefore  they  ought  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar;  because  what  way 
soever  he  came  first  to  it,  Christ  does  not  there  dispute,  but  he  was 
over  them,  and  he  protected  them  in  peace,  righted  their  causes,  re- 
lieved their  oppressions,  stamped  their  money,  gave  value  to  that 
and  protection  to  them,  and  therefore  they  were  oound  to  pay  their 
tribute.  It  was  res  Casaris,  as  He  was  pleased  to  call  it>  *  the  things 
of  CflBsar  /  it  was  due  to  him  for  the  public  ministry  of  justice :  and 
this  is  also  urged  by  S.  Paul,  "  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  watch- 

7  [Rom.  xiii.  6.]  tur. — S.  Ang.,  lib.  vxiL  cap.  74.  eontr. 

*  [Hist,  lib.  It.  cap.  74.]  Faust  Mankh.  [torn.  viii.  coL  405  C] 
'  Ad  hoc  tributa  prsstamus,  ut  prop-  ^  Cioero  prol^.  Manilla,  [capp.  2,  7.] 

ter  necessaria  railiti  stipendium  prsbea-         *  {De  Hag.  Lat.,  lib.  iv.  prope  iin.] 
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ing  for  this  very  thing/'  that  is,  for  your  good ;  and  therefore  are  to 
be  maintained  according  to  the  dignity  of  that  administration. 

§  2.  Now  as  we  owe  tribute  to  whom  we  owe  obedience,  so  we 
owe  obedience  to  whom  we  owe  tribute :  that  is,  if  he  have  au^ority 
to  exact  tribute,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  pay  it.  It  is  a  law 
as  much  obUging  the  conscience  as  any  other.  Numus  or  nummus 
from  Numa,  say  the  Boman  critics^ ;  because  king  Numa  first  stamped 
money  amongst  them.  But  I  suppose  it  is  from  a  Oreek  fountain, 
numus  and  numiama  from  v6ixi(rixa,  and  that,  says  Aristotle  *,  is  ivi 
Tov  vofwv,  '  from  the  law  f  for  he  that  stamps  money  gives  the  law ; 
and  amongst  others,  and  for  the  defence  of  all  laws,  this  law  of  pay- 
ing money  to  him  by  way  of  tribute  is  obligatory. 

§  8.  And  the  case  does  not  differ  by  what  name  soever  it  be 
imposed;  vectigal,  tribulum,  census,  riXos,  <l>6pos,  were  the  words 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  did  signify  portions  of  money 
paid  &om  lands,  from  merchandise,  for  heads ;  excisum  quid,  '  some- 
thing that  is  cut  off'  from  the  whole,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rest ;  thafs  excise  money :  but  whatever  the  words  be,  S.  Paul  reck- 
ons them  all  to  be  ras  6(t)€ikhs,  '  due  debt  /  and  therefore  dTrrfdore, 
saith  our  blessed  Lord',  dTrJdore,  saith  S.Paul',  'restore,'  or  'pay 
it;'  it  is  a  debt  due  by  the  ordinance  of  Ood.  It  is  all  but  tribute ; 
even  the  census  or  poll  money**  is  tribute :  so  it  is  called  by  Ulpian, 
/.  S.ff.  de  censibus^,  tribulum  capitis,  'the  tribute  of  the  head.'  The 
same  use  of  the  word  I  have  observed  out  of  Ammianus  and  Ter- 
tullian.  This  I  the  rather  note,  that  I  might  represent  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  all  one  by  the  law  of  God,  though  the  imposition  be 
odious  and  of  ill  name'  amongst  the  people,  according  to  that  saying 
of  Tertullian^,  Si  agri  tributo  onusti  viliores,  hominum  capita  stipen- 
dio  censa  ignobiliora, '  fields  under  contribution  are  cheaper,  and  men 
under  a  tax  are  more  ignoble.'  Angaria  is  another  sort  of  tribute ; 
an  imposition  of  work  and  upon  the  labours  of  the  subject.  It  is 
indeed  the  worst  and  the  most  vexatious ;  but  it  is  species  tributi,  '  a 
kind  of  tribute,'  and  due  by  the  laws  of  religion,  where  it  is  due  by 
the  laws  of  the  nation :  ana  therefore  those  persons  are  very  regard- 
less of  their  eternal  interest,  who  think  it  lawful  prize  whatever  they 
can  take  from  the  custom-house ;  whereas  the  paying  of  tribute  is  an 
instance  of  that  obedience  which  is  due  to  them  that  are  set  over  us, 
*'  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,"  and  8.  Paul  never 
uses  the  word  '  conscience,'  but  when  it  is  the  concern  of  a  soul.  It 
is  S.  Ambrose  his  observation,  who  also  uses  this  argument^.  Mag- 
num quidem  est  et  spiritale  documentum,  quo  christiani  viri  sublimi- 
oribus  potestatibus  docentur  esse  subjecti,  ne  quis  eanstitutionem  ter- 

*  [Saeton.  teste  Suida,  in  toc  'A<r-  >  [Digest,  lib.  L  tit  15.  1.  8.] 
o-il^a.]                                                                i  In  apolog.  [cap.  ziiL  p.  18  D.] 

*  Lib.  V.  eth-  cap.  8.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1183.]  ^  In  1  Reg.  14;  11.  q.  1.  c.  28.  [Gm- 
'  [Matt  xxii.  21. J  tian.  decret  part  2.  eaut.  zi  qo»st  1. 
'  [Rom.  xiii.  7.]  eap.  28.  coL  985.] 

*  [*  pole  money  *  edd-] 
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reni  regis  putet  esse  solvendam.  Si  enim  censum  Dei  Jilius  solvit, 
guis  tii  tantus  es  qui  nan putes  esse  solvendum ?  'it  is  a  great  and  a 
spiritual  doctrine  that  Christians  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers : 
for  if  Christ  paid  tribute,  what  art  thou,  how  great,  how  mighty,  that 
thou  thinkest  thou  art  not  obliged  f ' 


EULE  IX. 


THE  LAWS  or  TBIBUTB  HAYS  THE  SAME  CONDITIONS,  CAUSES,  POWEBS 
AND  MEASURES,  WITH  OTHER  LAWS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

§  1 .  This  rule  requires^  that  the  authority  be  supreme,  that  the 
cause  be  just,  that  the  end  be  public,  that  the  good  be  general,  that 
the  people  receive  advantage.  Which  is  to  be  understood  of  tribute 
which  is  not  penal,  nor  compensatory.  For  sometimes  tributes 
are  imposed  upon  a  conquered  people*  as  fetters  upon  a  fugitive, 
to  load  him  that  he  run  away  no  more;  or  to  make  amends  for 
the  charges  of  a  war.  If  they  were  in  fault,  they  must  bear 
the  punishment;  they  did  the  evil,  they  must  suffer  the  evil:  that 
at  the  charge  of  the  conquered  themselves  also  shall  enjoy  peace. 
So  Petilius  said  to  the  Gauls™,  Nos,  quanquam  toties  lacessiti, 
jure  victoria  id  solum  vobis  addidimus  quo  pacem  tueremur,  'you 
have  provoked  us,  and  we  have  conquered  you;  and  yet  have  only 
imposed  the  punishment  of  so  much  tribute  on  you,  that  at  your 
charge  we  will  keep  the  peace.'  So  concerning  the  Greeks  Cicero° 
affirms  that  they  ought  to  pay  some  part  of  their  fruits,  that  at 
their  own  expenses  they  be  restrained  from  undoing  themselves  by 
civil  wars. 

§  ^  But  then  this  is  at  the  mercy  and  good  will  (^  the  conqueror ; 
for  the  tribute  he  imposes  upon  them  as  punishment,  he  is  so  the 
lord  of  it,  that  however  he  dispose  of  it,  it  must  be  truly  paid.  And 
the  same  is  the  case  of  a  tribute  imposed  by  way  of  fine  upon  a  city 
or  society :  the  supreme  power  is  not  bound  to  £spense  that  in  pub- 
lic uses ;  and  if  he  does  not,  yet  the  subject  is  not  at  liberty  in  his 


^  Vectigalia  sine  imperatorum  pr»- 
•cepto,  neque  prsesidi,  neque  curatori, 
neqoe  caria  constituere,  nee  prKceden- 
tia  reformare,  et  his  Tel  addere  vel  di- 
minuere  licet, — ff.  de  publican.,  I.  10. 
[Digest,  lib.  xxxix.  tit  4. 1.  10.] 

Vectigalia  nova  nee  deereto  civitatum 
institui  possunt, — Sever.  C.  de  vectigaL 
HOT.  instit  non  poss.  I  2.  [Cod.  Jnstin., 
lib.  IT.  tit  62.  L  2.]  et  Gallien.  1.  seq.  ait 
Non  Solent  nova  Tectigalia  inconsultis 
principibus  institui.  [ibid.  1.  3.] 


Placet  nullum  omnino  judieem  de  cae- 
tero  provincialibus  inferendum  aliquid 
indicere,  ut  ea  tantuni  sedulo  cunctorum 
studio  pensitentur,  quae  canonis  instituti 
forma  ctmplectitur,  Tel  nostra  piemen  tia 
decemit  inferenda,  Tel  delegatione  soleni- 
niter  sanciente,  Tel  epistolis  praceden- 
tibus, — Constantin.  1.  8.  C.  de  excusat 
nran.,  lib.  x.  [tit  47.  1.  8.] 

»  [Deut  XX.] 

■  Tacit,  hist,  lib.  It.  [cap.  74.] 

■  Lib.  L  ad  Quint  fratr.,  ep.  1.  [M  >  1 
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conscience  whether  he  will  pay  it  or  no.  For  in  this  case  it  is  not 
a  law  of  manners  but  of  empire ;  and  is  a  private  perquisite  of  the 
prince^  as  the  prince  himself  can  be  a  private  person :  which  because 
it  cannot  be  in  any  full  sense  or  acceptation  of  a  law,  but  in  nature 
only,  so  neither  can  the  tribute  be  of  so  private  emolument,  but  it 
will  at  least  indirectly  do  advantage  to  the  public. 

§  3.  In  other  tributes,  such  which  are  legal,  public  and  universal, 
the  tribute  must  be  proportioned  to  the  necessity  and  cause  of  it ;  it 
must  be  employed  in  that  end  to  which  it  was  imposed  and  paid  (for 
that  is  a  part  of  commutative  justice),  it  must  be  equally  laid ;  that 
is,  as  far  as  it  can  be  prudently  done,  supposing  the  unavoidable 
errors  in  public  affairs,  in  which  so  many  are  to  be  considered  (for 
this  is  a  part  of  distributive  justice) :  and  where  there  is  a  defailance 
in  these,  I  mean  a  constant  and  notorious,  there  the  conscience  is 
disobhged  (as  far  as  the  excess  and  injustice  reaches)  just  as  it  is 
from  the  obedience  to  other  laws  that  are  unjust;  of  which  I  have 
given  account  in  the  third  rule  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book®. 
But  this  I  say  is  true  in  such  tributes  as  are  of  public  and  common 
use.  For  those  which  are  for  the  expenses  and  personal  use  of  the 
prince,  if  he  spends  them  well  or  ill  the  subject  is  not  concerned ; 
but  only  that  he  pay  it  according  to  the  law  and  custom.  In  these 
the  supreme  power  is  a  supreme  lord,  in  the  other  he  is  but  a  su- 
preme steward  and  dispenser. 

§  4.  As  the  laws  of  tribute  have  their  original  and  their  obliga- 
tion, so  they  have  their  dissolution  as  other  laws  have,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  laws  of  tribute,  when  the  reason  ceases,  if  they 
be  continued  by  custom,  are  still  obliging  to  the  subject^* ;  it  being 
reason  enough  that  the  supreme  power  hath  an  advantage  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  so  personal  but  that  it  will,  like  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  reflect  light  and  heat  upon  the  subject. 

§  5.  Lastly,  in  the  levying  and  imposing  tribute,  by  the  voice  of 
most  men,  those  things  usually  are  excepted  which  are  spent  in  our 
personal  necessities^  Whatsoever  is  for  negotiation  may  pay,  but  not 
what  is  to  be  eaten  and  drunk.  This  tribute  nevertheless  is  paid 
in  Spain,  for  it  is  that  which  they  call  alcavala;  and  in  Portugal, 
where  it  is  called  iisa,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with  the  excise  in 
England  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  yet  is  much  spoken  against 
for  these  reasons,  a)  because  it  is  too  great  an  indication  or  likeness 
to  slavery,  and  an  uuingenuous  subjection  to  pay  tribute  for  our  meat 
and  drink  and  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  it  is  every  day  a  compounding 
for  our  life,  as  if  we  were  condemned  persons,  and  were  to  live  at  a 

*  [p.  38.]  g^one  jconcessa,  vel  ex  antiqua  consae- 

P  Prseterea  cum  pedagia^  guidagia,  sa-  tudine  a  tempore  cujus  noo  extat  memo- 

linaria  tibi  legatus  interdixerit,  auctori-  ria  introducta.— Innocent  III.  de  Torb. 

tate  apostolica    duximus    declarandum,  signif.  c.  *  Super  quibusdam.^  §  1.  [Greg. 

ilia  esse  pedagia,  salinaria,  guidagia  in-  IX.  decret»  lib.  ▼.  tit  40.  cap.  26.  c<3* 

terdicta,  qu»  non  apparent  imperatonim,  17S7.] 

vel  regum,  vel  Lateranensis  concilii  lar- 
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price,  or  die  with  hunger,  unless  by  our  money  we  buy  our  reprieve. 
Js)  The  other  reason  of  the  complaint  made  against  this,  is  because  by 
this  means  the  poor  and  he  that  hath  the  greatest  charge  of  children, 
and  he  that  is  the  most  hospitable  to  strangers  and  to  the  poor,  shall 
pay  the  most,  who  yet  of  all  men  ought  most  to  be  eased.  And  upon 
these  or  the  like  reasons  the  civil  law  imposed  gabels  only  upon  mer- 
chandises for  trade,  and  gain,  and  pleasure^.  And  of  this  opinion  are 
generally  all  the  canonists  and  most  of  the  civilians,  and  very  many 
divines :  but  when  scholars  come  to  dispute  the  interest  of  princes 
and  the  measures  of  their  gain  or  necessities,  thev  speak  some  things 
prettily  but  to  no  great  purpose.  In  these  and  all  other  cases  of  this 
nature,  kings  and  princes  will  do  what  they  please ;  and  it  is  fit  they 
should,  let  us  talk  what  we  will,  always  provided  that  they  remember 
they  are  to  answer  to  God  for  their  whole  government ;  and  how  they 
should  be  enabled  to  make  this  answer  with  joy,  they  are  to  consult 
with  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  land,  and  with  their  subjects  learned 
in  them  both :  and  that,  above  all  men,  princes  consider  not  always 
what  they  may  do,  but  what  is  good ;  and  very  often  what  is  best. 
This  only :  tribute  upon  meat  and  drink  is  not  of  itself  unjust,  but 
it  is  commonly  made  so ;  for  whether  the  tribute  be  paid  only  by  the 
merchant,  as  in  Castile  and  England,  or  by  the  merchant  and  him 
that  spends  them  for  his  need,  and  not  for  his  gain,  as  in  Portugal ; 
yet  still  the  poor  man  is  the  most  burdened  in  such  cases :  for  the 
merchant  will  sell  the  dearer,  and  then  the  evil  falls  upon  the  poor 
housekeeper,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  all  good  princes ;  which  if 
they  will  take  care  to  prevent,  I  know  nothing  to  hinder  them,  but 
that  by  the  same  rules  which  they  observe  in  making  other  laws 
they  may  take  their  liberty  in  this. 


ETJLE  X. 

TBIBUTS  AND  CUSTOMS  WHICH  AS£  DUE  A£E  TO  BE  PAID  WHXTHEB  THEY 

BE  DEMANDED  OB  NO. 

§  1.  This  is  but  the  result  of  the  former  discourses.  For  if  a 
tribute  be  just,  it  is  due  debt,  and  to  be  paid  as  any  other :  and 
human  laws  do  not  only  make  the  paying  tribute  to  be  necessary  in 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  for  then  unless  the  law  expressed  that  it 
ought  to  be  paid,  though  it  be  not  particularly  demanded,  the  sub- 
ject not  demanded  were  free ;  but  the  laws  place  this  obedience  in 

*  L.  *  Universi.'  C.  de  Tectig.  [cod.  Justiii.,  Ub.  i?.  tit  60. 1.  6.]  et  1.  <  Omnium/ 
C.  eod.  [ibid.  1.  6.] 
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the  form  and  matter  of  its  proper  kind  of  virtcie ;  it  is  justice  to  paj 
it,  and  that  must  not  be  omitted  at  ^ :  for  our  duty  is  not  to  de- 
pend man  the  diligence  of  other  men ;  and  if  the  ministers  of  the 
prince  be  negligent,  jet  we  must  not  be  unjust.  This  is  true  in 
sftbjeets  and  natives ;  but  strangers  are  free,  unless  they  be  required 
to  pay :  always  supposing  that  they  go  in  public  ways  and  with  open 
address.  For  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  ignorant  inculpably  in  the 
bws  of  the  country,  and  they  are  less  obliged  >  but  therefore  these 
defects  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  care  of  them  that  are  interested. 
Bot  if  they  know  it  already,  they  are  obliged  as  the  natives  accord- 
ing to  the  kws,  and  most  not  jnretend  ignorance  in  fraud  and 
cozenage. 

§  2.  But  this  also  is  to  be  understood  of  eustoms  and  tributes 
which  are  just.  In  which  number  those  which  are  of  an  immemorial 
time  and  long  use  ever  are  to  be  presumed.  Those  which  are  newlj 
imposed,  may  better  be  considered  whether  they  be  or  no,  because 
they  want  that  approbation  which  is  given  to  the  old*  But  what- 
soever are  unjust,  do  not  oblige  to  payment ;  and  the  merchant  may 
use  all  jint  ways  of  escape  and  concealment.  He  may  not  lie,  nor 
forswear,  nor  deny  them  to  be  there  when  they  are  there,  and  he  is 
asked ;  but  he  may  hide  them,  or  go  into  secret  ways :  and  if  he  be 
discovered,  he  must  suffer  as  they  please,  but  his  conscience  is  free. 

§  3.  He  that  pays  not  tribute  upon  pretence  that  it  is  unjust, 
that  is,  it  is  imposed  by  an  incompetent  authority,  or  in  au  undue 
manner,  or  unjust  measure,  must  be  sure  that  it  is  unjust,  and  not 
only  think  so.  For  if  he  be  deceived,  he  does  not  err  with  a  good 
conscience,  unless  he  use  all  the  diligence  and  ingenuous  enquiries 
that  he  can.  His  ignorance  must  not,  and  cannot  innocently,  pre- 
judice the  prince's  rights.  If  therefore  he  enquire  well  and  wisely, 
unless  the  injustice  be  very  clear  and  certain,  he  will  at  most  but 
doubt  conceniing  it;  and  if  be  does,  the  surer  way  is  to  pay  it :  but 
if  be  does  not  doubt,  but  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  injustice,  if  he 
thinks  true,  he  is  innocent;  but  if  he  thinks  amiss,  he  is  not  only 
guilty  of  a  culpable  ignorance,  but  of  a  criminal  injustice. 

§  4.  If  the  subject  does  doubt,  the  presumption  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  jN*ince,  because  he  is  the  better  person,  and  public,  and 
he  is  rather  to  be  secured  than  the  private  and  the  inferior.  And 
therefore  I  wonder  at  those  lawyers  and  divines  that  say  otherwise, 
upon  pretence  that  in  dubiia  melior  est  conditio  possidentis, '  the  pos- 
sessor is  to  be  preferred  in  doubtful  cases.'  For  supposing  this,  yet 
the  prince  is  in  the  possession  of  law,  and  the  subject  in  possession 
of  fact:  the  prince  is  in  possession  of  an  actual  right  and  law  of 
demanding  it,  and  therefore  his  condition  is  to  be  preferred.  For  in 
the  practice  of  paying  tribute,  it  is  not  sufficient  cause  of  omitting  to 
pay  it,  that  the  subject  doubts  whether  it  be,  or  is  not  sure  that  it  is 
just.  For  unless  he  be  sure  it  is  unjust  it  is  sure  that  he  is  bound 
to  pay.    And  therefore  in  this  case,  let  no  merchant  trust  his  own 
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i'udgment^  but  the  sentence  of  a  wise  spiritual  guide^  or  of  counsel 
earned  in  the  laws. 

§  5.  One  thing  only  I  advertise  in  order  to  practice :  let  no  man 
think  that  because  some  subjects  farm  the  customs^  and  that  the 
portion  which  is  concealed  does  not  lessen  the  incomes  of  the  prince, 
therefore  it  may  be  lawful  to  hide  from  them  all  which  they  can  hide. 
For  the  farmer  hath  what  he  gets  in  the  right  of  the  prince,  and  in 
his  own  right  he  hath  nothing  from  the  subject,  but  from  his 
supreme,  who  therefore  is  bound  to  defend  that  right,  and  to  com- 
plain of  that  wrong :  and  the  husbandmen  in  the  gospel  wlio  denied 
to  pay  to  the  stewards  of  the  king  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  which 
in  their  king's  right  were  demanded  of  them,  were  thrown  into  outer 
darkness. 

§  6.  But  then,  as  S.  John  baptist'  gave  counsel,  the  tribute-men 
and  farmers  must '  exact  no  more  than  is  appointed  them  /  nor  yet 
in  cruel  and  vexatious  manners,  nor  with  the  exactest  and  utmost 
measures,  but  with  such  moderation  as  may  be  far  from  rapine.  Tri- 
butorum  etfisci  nunquam  mala  causa  nisi  sub  bofw  prificipe,  was  an 
old  saying,  'whatsoever  was  demanded  by  the  tribute-gatherers,  it 
was  all  justice,  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong,  unless  the  prince 
were  gentle  and  good.'  But  the  vulture-like  greediness,  and  uncon- 
scionable, unchristian  and  avaricious  proceedings  which  are  too  fre- 
quent amongst  such  men,  have  made  the  name  of  exactors  and  pub- 
Beans'  so  infinitely,  so  intolerably  hateful. 

Curandum  in  primis,  ne  magna  injuria  fiat 
Fortibus  et  miseris.     Tollas  licet  omne  quos  usquam  est 
Auri  atque  argenti,  scutum  gladiumque  relinques 
£t  jacula  et  galeam ;  spoliads  anna  supersunt^ 

It  is  not  good  to  provoke  the  valiant  by  making  them  poor  and 
miserable ;  for  they  that  have  not  a  cloak  may  have  a  sword :  and 
by  how  much  you  make  them  the  less  considerable  in  peace,  they 
are  the  more  dangerous  in  war.  And  therefore  covetous  princes  are 
to  themselves  the  greatest  enemies,  excepting  only  their  more  covet- 
ous exactors. 


'  [LukeiU.  13.] 

*  Quid  est  publicanus  ?  Nonne  caput 
rapinsB,  et  lex  violentis  t  Quid  est  pub- 
licanus? Prsdo  sine  pudore,  medius  ex- 
terminii.  Nonne  imroanior  furibus  pub- 
licanus ?  Fur  namque  vel  metuens  fura- 
tur,  hie  autem  delinquit  confidenter.  Fur 
laqueos  tegit,  timet,  hio  autem  quicquid 
fecerit  legem  putat  Lex  furem  deterret 
ab  illicitis,  hie  ad  iniquum  malitiae  sua 


compendium  legem  trahit  Quis  eo  ini- 
quior  qui  verbis  justitis  justitiam  damnat, 
et  arniis  innocentiae  spoUat,  vulnerat,  oo- 
cidit  innocentes  ?  Lege  utique  legem 
pervertit,  et  dum  urget  ad  legem  exlex 
est. — Laurent  Episc  Mediol.  in  homiL 
[vid.  de  poenit  horn.  i.  in  max.  bibl.  vet 
patr.,  tom.  ix.  p.  469  B.] 
^  Juvenal,  sat  vUL  [121.] 
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ETJLE  I. 


THE  8UFBEME  POWER  TS  EVERT  REPUBLIC  IS  ITinTERSAL,  ABSOLUTE^ 

AND  UNLIHITED. 

§  1.  That  in  every  commonwealth  there  is  a  supreme  power  is 
without  all  question.  There  is  no  government  without  superiority ; 
and  where  there  is  a  superior^  tlierc  is  a  supreme^  for  he  is  so  that 
hath  none  above  him.  It  matters  not  whether  this  supreme  power 
be  subjected  in  one  or  many,  whether  it  be  parted  or  united :  the 
consideration  of  these  is  material  as  to  the  ffoodness  or  badness  of  a 
government,  but  nothing  to  the  power  and  absoluteness  of  it,  nothing 
to  the  present  rule.  And  therefore  it  is  but  a  weak  and  useless  dis- 
tinction when  we  speak  of  kings  and  princes,  (by  them  meaning  the 
supreme  power,)  to  say  that  some  are  absolute,  some  are  limited  in 
their  power.  ¥ot  it  is  true  that  some  princes  are  so ;  but  then  they 
are  not  the  supreme  power.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the 
supreme  power  is  limited  or  restrained :  for  tliat  which  restrains  it 
is  sui>erior  to  it,  and  therefore  the  other  is  not  supreme.  And  there- 
fore Albericus  Gentilis  said  well,  that  he  doubted  concerning  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  whether  they  were  supreme  princes, 
because  in  the  affairs  of  religion  they  are  subject  to  the  pope. 
He  that  hath  the  supreme  power  is  only  under  God;  and  to  enquire 
concerning  a  king,  whether  he  be  tied  to  laws  or  conditions,  is  not 
properly  an  enquiry  after  his  power,  but  after  the  exercise  and  dis- 
pensation of  it.  For  though  he  may  not  always  use  it,  yet  the  su- 
preme power  always  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  and  can  do  what  he 
E lease.  The  difference  of  a  tyrant  and  a  king  or  a  gentle  prince 
eing  only  this,  that  a  tyrant  uses  his  absolute  power  unreasonably 
and  unjustly,  and  ordinarily ;  but  a  king  uses  it  not  but  in  cases  ex- 
traordinary, for  just  and  good  ends :  and  if  the  prince  does  not,  some 
else  must,  who  in  that  case  is  the  supreme.  Sometimes  the  consuls, 
sometimes  the  dictators,  sometimes  the  senate  did  do  extraordinary 
acts  of  power;  but  still  they  who  did  it  had  the  supreme  power: 

X.  M 
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and  that  is  necessary  and  inseparable  from  government,  that,  I  mean, 
which  is  supreme :  axpav  i(ov<rCar,  KvpCav  ap\riv,  Kvpiov  s-oXiVei/xa, 
the  Greeks  call  it ;  majestalem,  the  Latins :  and  be  it  in  whom  or 
in  how  many  it  happens,  that  power  can  do  every  thing  of  govern- 
ment, and  disposes  of  all  things  in  order  to  it,  and  is  accountable  to 
no  man.  For  suppose  a  king  that  hath  power  of  the  militia,  and  his 
•enate  of  making  laws,  and  bis  people  by  their  committees  of  raising 
money;  this  power  of  making  war,  and  laws,  and  levies  is  the  su- 
penie  power,  and  is  that  which  can  do  all  things :  and  although  one 
be  accountable  for  monies,  and  the  other  subject  to  laws,  and  two  of 
them  under  the  power  of  the  sword,  yet  tliis  is  but  the  majesty  or 
supremacy  parted ;  and  whether  well  or  ill,  I  dispute  not,  yet  when  it 
18  parted  and  when  it  is  united,  it  is  supreme  and  it  is  all.  That 
government  which  Aristotle*  calls  Acuccuvuc^,  boKtl  cutu  fiaa-iXfta 
T&v  Kara  p6fiov,  ovk  iam  tk  Kvpia  irivruip,  '  seems,'  says  he,  '  to  be 
a  kingdom  but  yet  subject  to  laws,  but  is  not  the  mistress  of  all  / 
and  this  is  true  in  many  European  governments,  but  there  is  another 
government  where  the  governor  is  irivTiop  Kvpios  fls  ir,  'lord  of 
all,  and  but  one  person  /  that's  the  perfect  monarchy :  which  although 
it  be  incomparably  the  best,  and  hke  to  that  by  which  God  governs 
the  world,  tlie  first  in  the  whole  kind  of  government,  and  there- 
fore the  measure  of  the  rest,  yet  that  is  no  greater  power  than  is  in 
every  kind  of  government;  for  be  it  where  it  wiQ,  somewhere  or 
other  in  all  government  there  must  be  a  supreme  power,  and  that 
power  is  absolute  and  unlimited.  Now  this  being  thus  stated,  the 
rule  18  clear,  and  the  Jews  expressed  it  by  an  odd  device  of  theirs** : 
for  when  their  king  died  they  tied  his  thumb  so  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  that  the  wrinkles  of  the  fist  should  in  a  manner  that  might  be 
fancied  represent  ^  which  signifies  '  almighty ;'  to  denote  that  he 
was  God's  vicegerent,  and  under  Him  had  the  whole  power  of 
government.  He  had  had  in  his  hand  a  power  like  to  the  power 
of  God,  but  the  other  liand  was  open  and  had  let  it  go. 

^  2.  Now  that  this  is  true  is  apparent  by  all  the  same  reasons  hj 
which  the  necessity  of  government  is  proved.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  there  are  some  states  of  things  for  wliich  nothing 
can  provide  but  this  absoluta  poteatas,  'supreme  and  unlimited 
power;'  as  at  Borne  when  the  Gauls  had  almost  possessed  themselves 
of  all,  and  in  many  cases  of  their  appointing  dictators,  and  in  sudden 
invasions,  and  in  the  inundation  of  tumults,  and  in  all  cases  where 
laws  are  disabled  to  speak  or  act.  Ne  respublica  aliquid  detrimenti 
patiatur,  '  that  the  public  should  by  all  means  be  preserved,'  is  the 
greatest  necessity  they  can  have,  and  that  is  the  great  end  of  power ; 

•  [Pol.,  lib.  iii.  cap.   14.  torn,  it  p.  Buxtorf  (synag.  Jud..  cap.  49.)  tnd  Geier 

1235.1  (de  lucL  Hebr.,  cap.  ▼.  5  12.)  describe 

^  [W.  Schickard.  de  jur.  rej?.,  cap.  19,  the  rite  aa  generally  practised,  and  not 

ex  libro  Minhagim,  cap.  ult,  apud  Ugolin.  in  the  single  instance  of  the  royal  dead.] 
thit.  antiq.  aacr.,  torn.  xxlv.  col.  765. 
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and  either  the  commonwealth  is  like  a  helpless  orphan^  exposed  to' 
chance  and  violence^  and  left  without  guards^  or  else  she  hath  »of 
much  power  as  to  use  all  means  for  her  dafety.  If  she  have  not  a^ 
right  to  do  all  that  she  naturally  can^  and  is  naturally  necessary^  she^ 
is  deficient  in  the  great  end  of  government ;  and  therefore  it  must  bi' 
certain  she  hath  absolute  power :  now  wherever  this  is  subjecteo, 
there  it  is  habitually,  there  it  is  always.  I  do  not  say  it  is  alwayv 
there  where  it  is  sometimes  actually  administered ;  but  there  it  is' 
habitually  from  whence  it  is  concredited  actually,  and  put  into  dde^ 
gation  and  ministry :  and  this  is  the  power  that  can  do  all  things  of 
government;  and  because  it  is  supreme,  and  it  is  so  always,  itcaU^' 
not  be  in  any  time  less  in  judgment,  because  it  is  greater  in  ik>W^y 
that  is,  it  is  accountable  to  no  man  whatsoever  it  does. 

Qui  rex  est,  regem,  Maxime,  non  habeat*. 

§  8.  This  supreme  power  is  commonly  expressed  hj  potestas  regid^ 
or  'kingly  power,'  or  power  imperial;  though  when  the  emperor  was^ 
lord  of  the  world,  to  be  a  king  in  most  places  went  much  less :  but* 
because  most  kings  have  been  and  are  supreme  in  their  own  do- 
minions, (and  they  always  are  so,  and  are  so  acknowledged,  to  whomi 
their  subjects  are  bound  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy^)' 
by  this  word  we  commonly  mean  the  supremacy  or  the  majesty.     So* 
Suetonius**  speaking  of  Caligula,  says  he  was  very  near  speciem priH"' 
cipatus  in  regnum  canvertere,  'to  change  the  government  intd  a 
kingdom,'  that  is,  to  make  it  absolute  and  supreme :  and  this  dis- 
tinction Piso*  used  concerning  (jtxmdimcMS,  principis  Romanoriim/ 
non  Parthorum  regis  esse  filiuniy  meaning  that  the  Parthian  kings^ 
were  absolute,  but  the  Koman  princes  ruled  with  the  senate :  and  * 
Caesar  tells  tliat  Yercingetorix  was  put  to  death  because  he  being  but 
the  prince  of  the  Gauls  afTected  the  kingdom.     Bao-iAcv?  avrorcA^s:^ 
SvTcas  Koi  avTOKpiriap,  kclI  kavrov  Koi  ra>v  vSfJLOiv,  irivra  re  ota  )3otf- 
Xotro  TtoLTJ,  kolL  iripff  Saa  hv  fxri  PovXolto  /x^  irpirrp'  so  Dion^  de^ 
scribed  the  power  of  a  king,  for  that  which  they  understood  to  be^ 
the  supreme  power. 

2^  TOi  w6Kut  ah  9^  rh  9^fuow, 
wp(navis  ixptros  i>y, 
Kpcetivtts  fio9fthtf  itrrtay  x^dlfhs ' 
udyoifrfi^un  pt^fuuri  ciBw 

So  the  people  in  -/llschylus  »  spake  to  their  king,  '  ihou  art  our  city,', 
our  commonwealth,  above  all  judicatories,  thy  throne  is  sacred  and 
immured  as  an  altar,  and  by  thy  sufTrage,  by  thy  own  will,  thba 
govemest  all  things.'  This  is  the^K^  regium,  this  the  supreme  power' 
can  do,  it  can  be  no  less  than  this  in  its  own  nature  and  appoint- 
ment.    So  the  power  is  described  by  Theophilus,  na<ray  jdacriXei' 

*  [Mart,  lib.  il  epigr.  18.]  '  Lib.  liiL  [cap.  28.] 

*  [Calig.,  cap.  22.]  «  SttpplJc.  t^TO.] 

*  [Tacit.,  annal.,  lib.  il  cap.  57.] 
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h&mtu  Kara  ran  Irrjiuw  i^oanar,  'he  Imh  given  to  the  king  all 
power  orer  the  people.'  So  it  is  described  bj  LiTj^  E^^ei  mom 
liberi  mdmm  iw^iiBdimemiU  ommi&as,  ted  dcmimi  rerum  t^mpormmique, 
irakuml  eomnliit  emmela,  m^m  st^amiar, '  lui^  ve  not  onlj  free  from 
all  lets  and  incambnmces,  bot  are  lords  of  times  and  thing?^  the?  bj 
their  ooansek  draw  all  things  after  them,  bot  follow  not/  The 
Greeks  call  this  sapremacr,  csirarrcur  drrxcv^-ror  orra,  'a  power 
to  role  without  danger  of  being  called  to  acooont  bj  men/  S.  Am- 
broae'  calls  it,  Norn  uilis  adpcemam  roeari  l^ihuM,  tutoi  iatpmi  potet^ 
tate^  *  a  power  that  is  safe  in  its  own  circles,  and  can  bj  no  laws  be 
called  to  punishment  /  -npf  v/ninpf  ^xV>  that's  Galen's  word,  '  it 
18  the  chief  at  prime  prindpalitj/ 


ToCo  liber  IB  otbe 


Solos  Cmaar  exit'- 


'The  king  alone  is  free;'  all  others  are  under  compolsorie?  and 
judges.  Bat  8.  Peter's  phrase  is  better  than  all  of  them,  {vorda- 
aer€  rf  /ScuriAci^  c*9  vv€pixpvTi,  Hie  king  is  the  most  eminent,  the 
defender  of  all,  and  aboTC  all;  vwcpexci,  ihrcpfiaxci,  vrepcunr/Cei, 
aaith  Suidas.  The  king  or  the  sa]veme  hath  the  power  of  defence, 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  that  commands  all  the  rest :  for  v7€p€- 
Xmr  {rs€pfpuiw,  it  signifies  to  be  more  than  conqueror; — so  the 
gnunnumans. 

§  4.  But  in  order  to  consdence,  kings  and  princes,  I  mean  all 
fupreme  powers,  must  distinguish  potestaUm  imperii  ab  officio  im» 
peranlis;  that  is  to  be  considered  by  subjects,  and  this  bv  princes. 
Supreme  princes  always  have  an  absolute  power,  but  tliey  may  not 
always  use  it.  He  that  hath  a  sword  by  him  is  not  always  tied  to 
use  it,  and  he  must  cut  his  meat  witli  a  knife.  Kara  rd^iv  rivh 
/ScuriAcui,  ri  ^  iuopurros  ripawis,  says  Aristotle™ ;  '  it  is  a  kingdom 
when  it  is  by  rule  and  measure,  but  if  it  be  unlimited  it  is  a  tyranny:' 
tluit  is,  when  affairs  are  capable  of  a  law  and  order,  the  supreme 
power  must  so  conduct  them,  he  must  go  in  that  path  where  they 
stand ;  but  if  they  grow  wild  and  irregular,  he  must  go  out  of  his 
way  to  fetch  them  in  again. 

§  5.  But  then  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  absolute  power 
of  the  prince  is  but  an  absolute  power  of  government,  not  of  pos- 
session;  it  is  a  power  of  doing  right,  but  not  a  power  of  doing 
wrong :  and  at  the  worst,  is  but  a  power  of  doing  private  violences 
for  the  security  of  the  public.  This  power  is  excellently  expressed 
in  the  tables  of  the  royal  law  written  to  Vespasian ;  Uti  quacunque 
ex  usu  reipublica  ma/esUUe  divinarum,  Aumanarum,  publicarum,  pri- 
vatarumque  rerum  esse  censebil,  ei  agere,  facer e,jns  pot^stasque  sit, 
uti  Jugusto  fuit :  'Augustus  Ceesar  was  the  most  absolute  prince 

*  Decad.  i.  lib.  9.  [cap.  18.]  *  [Lucan,  lib.  ii.  280.] 

'  [Apol*  David.,  cap.  x.   torn.  L  coL  ^  [{nroriyrrrt . ,  fiaaiXtiy — IPet.ii.  13.] 

692  F.J  ■  [Rhet,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.] 
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that  ever  ruled  the  Boman  people ;  to  him  was  granted/  saith  Alciat", 
'  to  be  free  from  laws^  and  all  the  necessity  of  laws,  to  be  obnoxious 
to  no  law  written,  and  to  have  all  the  power  of  kings :  and  yet  all 
that  power  was  but  to  do  every  thing  which  he  should  esteem  to  be 
useful  to  the  public,  and  according  to  the  majesty  of  religion  and  all 
human  rights,  public  and  private.'  And  therefore  he  is  princeps 
regni,  but  not  dominus,  '  a  prince,'  not  '  a  lord  /  and  the  distinction 
is  very  material.  For  to  be  lord,  signifies  more  than  the  supreme 
power  of  government.  Qui  primi  fuerunt  Roma  principes,  eUi 
poterant  videri  revera  domini,  vitabant  tamefi  valde  domini  nomen, 
veluti  contumeliam  ac  maledictum  ;  non  vitaturi  si  esset  nomen  solius 
honoris,  aut  moderata  potesiatis,  saith  Suetonius** :  '  the  first  princes 
of  Rome  esteemed  it  a  disgrace  to  be  caUed  lords,  because  it  was  not 
a  name  of  mere  honour,  or  of  a  moderate  power ;  for  if  it  had,  they 
would  not  have  declined  it :'  but  it  means  an  absolute  power  to  dis- 
pose of  all  lives  and  all  possessions ;  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  king  or  prince.  He  that  is  a  king  rules  over  a  free  people,  but 
a  lord  rules  over  slaves.  Tacitus  p,  according  to  the  popular  humour 
of  the  Romans,  supposed  the  power  of  a  king  to  be  too  great  a 
violation  of  Hberty;  but  domination  or  lording  it  was  intolerable. 
Principattts  et  libertas  res  sunt  dissociabiles ;  magis  tamen  sunt  diS' 
sociadiles  libertas  et  dominatio ;  for  '  to  be  the  absolute  lord  cannot 
consist  either  with  freedom  or  propriety:'  and  therefore  Ovid*»  pre- 
fers Augustus  before  Romulus  in  this  very  instance,  for  speaking  to 
Romulus  of  Augustus,  he  says, 

Tu  domini  nomen,  principis  ille  tenet 

Augustus  is  a  prince,  a  gentle  governor;  Romulus  was  a  lord,  that 
is,  something  that  no  man  loves,  but  every  man  serves  and  fears. 
This  power  is  well  expressed  by  S.  Peter's  word  of  KaTaxvpi€i€i,v^  a 
power  not  ministering  to  good,  nor  conducted  by  moderation. 


Maximum  hoc  regni  bonum  rati. 


Quod  facta  domini  cogitur  populus  sui 
Tarn  ferre  quam  laudare  '.  . 

When  the  people  must  suffer  the  will  of  their  imperious  lord,  and 
must  commend  it,  that  is,  be  a  slave  in  their  persons  and  their 
labours,  their  possessions  and  their  understandings :  that  is  more 
than  a  prince  or  a  gentle  lord  will  do ;  for  then  the  word  is  good, 
when  the  man  is  gentle,  and  the  power  is  moderate.  Bat  that  which 
I  intend  to  say  is  this,  that  the  supreme  power  of  government  is  at 
no  hand  a  supreme  power,  or  an  arbitrary  disposer  of  life  and  for- 
tunes ;  but  according  to  law,  or  according  to  extreme  necessity,  which 

"  De  magistrat  [opp.  tom.  iv.  coL  498.  '  Tacit  in  Agric.  [vid.  cap.  3.1 

ed.  fol.  Franc.  1617.]  «  f  Fast,  lib.  ii.  142.1 

<>  August  53.  [This  and  the  following  '  [Sen.  Thyest,  205.J 
reference  are  only  approximate.] 
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is  the  greatest  law  of  all.  In  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  moderate 
power  the  king  is  a  lord,  but  not  in  this  sense  of  law.  Qxi  pUno 
jure  dominuM  eslg  aiienaudi,  diutpandi^  d'u^rdaidi  jui  iaiel,  saith 
the  law,  /.  7.  C.  de  relig.  L  '  Sed  a  ti  lege,'  25.  §  'eomiuUU/ff. 
de  kared.  petUK  By  a  lord  is  meant  he  that  hath  power  to  di^ose 
of  the  goods  of  the  vassals:  and  this  a  king  or  prince  hath  not. 
Tiiis  is  not  the  supreme  power  of  government.  A  king  is  not  the 
lord  of  his  kingdom,  of  the  territories  of  his  subjects,  mUa  dominium 
in  iolidum  nan  pomi  esse  duorum,  saith  Cujacius, '  there  cannot  be 
two  absolute  lords  of  the  same  hind.'  The  right  owner  is  the  lord, 
not  the  right  king.  Miter  reipublica  tuni  agri,  atiter  privatorum. 
Numquid  dubium  esl  quin  servus  cum  peculio  domini  sU?  Dal 
iameu  domino  tuo  munus.  Non  enim  idea  nikU  kabet  servus,  quia 
nihil  est  Aabiturus,  si  dominus  ilium  habere  noluerit,  said  one ;  '  the 
servant  is  within  his  lord's  peculiar,  but  jet  he  can  make  a  present 
to  his  lord :  if  his  lord  please,  the  servant  shall  have  nothing ; 
but  yet  it  follows  not  that  therefore  he  is  possessed  of  nothing.' 
Now  if  this  be  true  in  slaves,  much  more,  infinitely  more,  is  it  in 
free  subjects;  for  otherwise  are  my  lands  my  own,  otherwise  they 
are  the  prince's.  Jure  civili  omnia  regis  sunt,  saith  Seneca <';  et 
tamen  ilia  quorum  ad  regem  pertinet  universa  possessio  in  singulos 
dominos  descripta  sunt,  'by  the  law  all  things  are  the  king's;  but 
even  those  things  are  divided  into  peculiars,  and  have  private 
lords.'  It  is  all  the  prince's  lauds,  and  he  receives  the  tribute, 
and  he  receives  the  service  and  the  duty  of  them  all;  but  the 
lords  receive  the  rents.  The  Athenians  and  the  Thebans  fight  con- 
cerning tlie  bounds  of  their  territory ;  and  at  the  same  time  Polyse- 
nus  and  Thysias  are  at  law  about  dividing  their  shepherd's  walks 
in  the  same  place.  8ub  optima  rege,  omnia  rex  imperio  possidetj 
singuli  dominion,  'the  king  governs  all,  but  the  subjects  possess 
all  their  pwn:'  for  so  Livy  might  buy  his  own  books  of  Dorus; 
they  were  Dorus  his  books  and  Livy's  too :  and  when  a  lord  receives 
his  rent,  the  tenant  may  call  the  lands  his  own.  Some  things  are 
mine  by  possession,  some  by  use,  some  by  title,  some  by  incum- 
bency ;  one  is  the  author,  and  another  is  the  buyer ;  one  is  an  arti- 
ficer, and  another  the  merchant  of  the  same  thing;  and  the  king 
hajth  the  power,  but  his  subjects  have  the  propriety.  CtBsar  omnia 
habet ;  fiscus  ejusprivata  tantum  ac  sua:  et  universa  in  imperio  ejus 
sunt,  in patrinibnia  propria''.  Thaf s  the  sum  of  this  enquiry :  'the 
king  hath  all,  and  vet  he  hath  something  of  his  own  in  his  peculiar,' 
fmd  so  have  the  subjects. 

§  6.  The  eflkct  of  this  consideration  is  this,  that  the  supreme  power 
must  defend  every  man's  right,  but  must  usurp  no  man's.  He  may 
use  every  man's  peculiar  for  the  public  necessity,  and  in  just  and 

•  r  Digest,  lib.  y.  tit  8.  L  25.  f  11.]  *  Ibid.,  cap.  5.  [p.  888.] 

"  Lib.  TiL  de,  benel,  cap.  4.  [torn.  L         *  Cap.  tL  [p.  889.] 
p.  886.] 
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necessary  goveniment,  but  no  otherwise;  and  what  is  out  of  any 
peculiar  expended  fpr  the  public  defence^  ipust  out  c^f  the  general 
right  be  repaid  for  the  private  amends.  Yerum  elst  najjtra  teniporft 
necemtatU  patruB  conferre  deheamus^  tamen  ju^e  fuUura  cqngruit  id 
cornmunu  salus,  communis  iitUitaa,  commun^  penculum^  non  uniua 
duntdxdt  aiit  alterius,  sed  communiha  impensi8,jac,turU,j)eri€u,lM^ 
compdrelurf  said  Cicero^.  A  king  is  to  govern  j^  things,,  tut  ^ 
possess  Nothing  but  what  is  his  own.  Only  concerning  the  n^oes,- 
sity,  if  the  question  be,  who  shall  be  judge ;  it  is  certain  thatj  it  ough|t 
to  be  so  hbtbrious  that  every  man  might  judge;  but  he  who  is  1^ 
provide  a^inst  it  is  certainly  the  only  competent  person,  and  hath 
the  aiithority.  For  he  that  is  to  stand  e^inst  the  sudden  need 
ought  to  espy  it.  Biit  if  ever  there  be  a  dispute  who  shall  ji^dge  of 
the  necessityi  it  is  certiaih  the  necessity  is  not  extreme ;  and  it  jljk 
be  not,  yet  it  ought  to  be  provided  against  when  it  is  intolerable). 
Ahab  had  no  ri^t  to  take  Nabotli's  vineyard;  but  if  the  S^rriap 
atiny  h^d  iiivadea  Israel,  Ahab  might  have  put  a  garrison  in  it,  or 
destroyed  the. vines  io  have,  saved  or  served  his  army.  i.. 

§  7.  And  to  this  sense  Lyra  expounds  the  ius  reffium,  '  the  ri^ht 
of  the  king/  described  bv  Samuel*  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  for  (saitb 
he)  there  is  a  double  right;  the  one  in  the  davs  of  necessity,  an<jl 
then  Al  thing|s  are  in  his  power  so  far  as  C9ii\  truly  serve. tQ^t  publip 
necessity:  biit  when  that  necessity  is  over,  that  r^ht  is  useless, 
find  is  intolerable.  And  by  this  means  the  different  opinion?  ot  ii^e 
Jewish  doctors  tntLj  be  reconciled.  Rabbi  Jpse  says  that  whatsoever 
h  h^re  set  down  it  was  lawful  for  tide  king  to  do.  £t«  Ji^da  jfay^ 
that  this  description  was  only  to  affright  the.  people  from  persisting 
in  their  desire  of  a  king.  Both  might  say  true^  for  that^  it  wa9  not 
lawful  in  ordinary  government  to  take  the  peculiar  of  the  9ubj.ec^ 
appears  cleariy  in  the  case  of  Naboth.  But  that  ii\  extraordiuaijr  it 
fs  just  needs  no  other  argumeilt  but  because  it  is  neqessaiy :  and 
it  a'ppears  als6  in  the  case  of  Bavid  and  Nabal,  ypon  infhom  pavi4 
would  have  done  violence,  because  he  sent  him  not  provisions  foif 
his  artby  out  of  his  own  peculiar.  But  it  is  considerable  that  ihvf 
royal  power  described  by  Sabiuel  is  no'  more  than  what  is  necessaij 
to  be  habitually  inherent  in  all  supreme  power?;^  this  is  fot^taa  ivf^ 
pdrdhttBi  he  niay  licite  fdcere  in  tempore  necessitatis ^  ^gitime  senf* 
per,  'ill  time  of  need  he  may  use  it  lawfujly,  but  always  legitimatiely/ 
thiat  is,  if  he  does,  he  billy  abuses  his  power,  but  it  is  his  own  powejr 
which  he  dbiises :  for  when  Moses ^  described  the  usfige  and  manner 
of  a  king;  he  did  it  by  the  measures  of'  peace  and  piety,  an,d  the  law^ 
of  listtiiral  lustice  and  equity,  with  the  superfetatiqn  oi .  some  positlyq 
con^titutibn^  which  God  commanded  for  that  king,  as  part  o(  the 
judicial  law.  Bdt  when  Samuel  described  the  manner  of  their  king, 
he  described  the  whole  power  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary:  thet 

■  4.  ad  Herennium.  [?]  •  [1  Sam.  ii  11—8.]  *  [Deut  xriL  16—20.] 
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power^  I  say,  but  not  the  office :  Moses  described  the  office,  but  not 
the  power. 

&  8.  I  add  to  this  another  consideration,  that  whether  all  that  the 
Hebrew  king  did  or  might  do  was  warranted  by  God  or  no,  it  matters 
not  to  us.  For  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  necessary  requisites  of 
supreme  power,  to  be  used  in  time  only  of  necessity,  we  need  not  fear 
that  this  precedent  can  injure  the  rights  of  any  people :  but  if  there 
were  in  it  something  more  than  was  good,  it  was  certainly  a  peculiai 
of  that  people,  who  desired  a  king  to  rule  over  them  as  the  neighbour 
nations  had;  right  or  wrong  they  stood  not  upon  that,  and  therefore 
Samuel  describe  to  them  what  that  was  which  they  required.  It 
was  no  warranty  to  the  king  to  do  so,  but  to  the  people  to  suffer  it : 
but  if  it  was  ill,  it  was  their  own  desire ;  for  so  the  neighbour  kings 
did  govern,  using  too  much  of  their  power,  and  too  little  of  their 
duty  and  office.  And  therefore  Ood  was  angry  with  His  people,  not 
that  they  desired  a  king;  for  God  gave  them  three  things  in  charge, 
say  the  rabbins,  which  they  should  do  when  they  came  into  the  limd 
of  promise,  that  they  should  blot  out  the  name  of  Amalek,  that  they 
should  choose  a  king,  that  they  should  build  a  temple.  Therefore 
the  choosing  of  a  king  was  not  it  that  offended  God,  but  that  they 
should  desire  that  a  king  should  reign  over  them  in  the  manner  as 
the  gentiles  had.  Tor  they  thought,'  saith  Josephus®,  ovb\v  troTrov 
cti/ai  T&v  Trkrj(nox<ip<i)V  pao'iXfvofiivoDv  riiv  avrriv  fx^iv  airoifs  ttoXi- 
T€Cav,  '  that  all  would  be  well  if  they  had  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment as  the  nations  had.'  Now  their  neighbour  nations  were  governed 
the  most  tyrannically,  and  the  people  served  the  most  slavishly  in  the 
whole  world. 

—  dociles  servire  Sabeos, 

"The  Sabeans,'  says  Claudian**,  'were  apt  to  serve:'  dociles  Aerilem 
ferre  manum  Syroa  et  Parthoa,  et  amnes  qui  aut  ad  orientem  aut  ad 
meridiem  9unt  barbaros,  said  Julian*.  All  the  Syrians  and  Parthians, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  east  and  south,  were  used  to  slavery ;  can* 
tentoa  sub  regibus  vivere  daminos  imitantibus,  their  kings  were  abso- 
lute lords  of  possessions  as  well  as  of  tribute  and  government ;  and 
the  people  were  pleased  to  have  it  so :  and  the  Israelites  would  follow 
their  example.  £cce  in  hoc  errarunt,  says  a  Jewish  doctor,  quod 
Israelitarum  conditio  non  est  utjudicet  eos  rex  aliqtiis  pro  sua  votun- 
tote,  ut  imperatores  gentilium,  qui  sanciunt  pqpulis  suis  leges,  quas- 
cunque  animis  eoncipiunt :  *  then:  error  was  in  desiring  such  a  king 
as  the  gentiles  had ;  for  their  condition  would  not  suffer  it  that  their 
king  should  make  laws  according  to  his  own  will  and  humour,'  as  did 
their  neighbour  kings,  who  were  proud  and  barbarous,  and  counted 
easiness  of  access  a  lessening  of  majesty,  and  would  be  bound  by  no 
measures  but  their  own  wiU:  and  therefore  said  God  to  SamueK^ 

•  [Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  tL  cap.  5.  p.  231.]      oontr.  Julian.,  lib.  ti.  torn.  yL  p.  138  B.] 

•  [lib.  viii.  806.]  t  [1  Sam.  viii.  7.] 

•  Contr.  Christian,  [apad  Cyrill.  Alex. 
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"  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  Me ;"  that  is,  they  would  have  a 
king,  not  such  as  I  have  commanded  in  my  law,  but  such  as  they  see 
among  their  neighbours,  who  make  laws  themselves  without  me. 
And  therefore  although  God  commanded  Samuel  to  hearken  to  them, 
and  make  them  a  king  ]  yet  by  terrors,  like  those  on  mount  Sinai, 
he  first  made  them  confess  their  fault,  and  therefore  to  submit  to  a 
king  of  God^s  choosing,  who  should  reign  by  God's  law. 

§  9.  So  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  this  place  hath  been  so  tor- 
tured by  interpreters,  and  pulled  in  pieces  by  disputation ;  while  they 
contend  on  one  side  that  this  was  a  description  of  the  king's  power, 
on  the  other,  that  it  was  a  prediction  of  matter  of  fact :  for  it  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other  alone,  but  a  description  of  the  manner  of 
the  heathen  kings ;  and  a  representment  of  what  it  was  which  they 
asked,  and  what  was  like  to  be  the  effect  of  that  power  which  they 
desired  God  would  set  over  them :  but  the  question  of  the  extent 
and  liberties  of  the  supreme  power  is  no  way  concerned  in  it.  For 
it  matters  not  what  the  eastern  and  southern  kings  did;  for  they 
did  that  in  ordinary  which  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  cases  extraor- 
dinary ;  they  did  that  for  pleasure  which  was  not  to  be  done  but  for 
necessity.  But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
but  that  a)  In  all  republics,  somewhere  or  other,  there  is  a  supreme 
power.  /3)  That  this  power  can  do  all  things  of  government;  so 
that  nothing  is  so  great,  but  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  just,  and  can  be 
done;  for  if  there  were  any  time  and  any  case  in' which  evil  may 
happen,  and  no  provisions  may  be  made  for  it,  in  that  case  and  at 
that  time  it  is  an  anarchy,  there  is  no  government  at  all.  y)  That 
this  supreme  power  being  a  power  of  government,  must  also  be  a 
conservator  and  great  minister  of  justice ;  and  therefore  must  sup- 
pose every  man's  right  to  be  distinct,  and  separate,  and  firm :  and 
by  consequence  that  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men's  propriety, 
but  to  defend  them  in  peace,  and  use  them  in  war  so  as  is  necessary, 
that  is,  so  as  is  unavoidable ;  according  to  that  saying  of  Maimoni* 
des,  Poteatatem  habet  rex  ordinandi  mundum  juxta  id  quod  j)rasens 
hora  postulat.  There  are  some  sudden  accidents  against  which  there 
are  no  regular  provisions  in  laws ;  but  to  provide  for  them  at  the 
instant  by  extra-regular  means  is  within  the  power  of  the  supreme. 
But  in  all  this  whole  question  the  saying  of  Balduscr  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  consciences  of  princes:  Clausula  de  plenitudine 
jaoieaiatia  semper  intelligitur  de  potestate  bona  et  laudabili.  The 
plenitude  of  power  of  all  things  in  the  world  ought  the  least  to  be 
feared,  because  it  never  is  to  be  used  but  for  the  greatest  good. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  this  discourse  the  lawyers  sometimes  dis« 
pute, 

§  10.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  and  in  the  power  of  the  supreme 

»  1  Consil.  245.  [vid.  consil.  333.  fol  72  b.  ed.  fol.  Lugd.  1559.] 
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prince  or  msgistrate,  to  aliene  ot  lessen  his  princely  rights,  or  to  give 
avay  an j  parts  of  his  kingdom. 

§  1 1.  But  to  this  the  ansver  is  easy.    For 

1)  Whatsoerer  is  their  right  bj  just  conqnest,  or  is  &  /i^/xi  m-^- 
€^i0f  tIbCas,  in  their  private  possession,  they  may  aliene  as  any  private 
person  may  his  lands.  Thns  Solomon  gave  the  ^33 1>  twenty  cities 
(which  his  father-in-law  the  kins  of  Egypt  had  conquered  and  g^ven 
him  with  his  wife  in  dowry,  and  which  himself  had  won)  to  Hiram. 
Alexander  gave  all  his  kingdoms  to  his  princes  that  served  him  in 
his  wars.  Attains  gave  Asia  to  the  people  of  Rome;  Nicomedes 
gave  Bithynia:  the  &ther  of  Mithridates  had  Paphlagonia  by  gift: 
and  in  England  it  was  said  that  Edward  the  confessor  gave  England 
by  will  to  the  bastard  of  Normandy :  and  divers  of  oar  kings  cud  in 
their  wills  at  least  recommend  a  successor;  Edward  the  sixth  did, 
but  it  came  to  nothing.  But  when  the  donor  or  the  donee  re- 
spectively can  make  it  good,  then  it  holds  in  law,  and  not  otherwise ; 
for  questions  of  this  nature  used  to  be  determined  by  the  sword,  and 
not  by  discourses. 

§  1£.  2)  But  yet  this  is  certain,  that  where  the  princes  are  trustees 
of  the  people,  and  elective,  or  where  the  right  of  succession  is  in  a 
family  by  law  or  immemorial  time,  no  prince  can  prejudice  his  heir, 
or  the  people  that  trusted  him.  Nothing  is  here  to  be  done  without 
<x)nsent,  not  only  because  the  alienation  cannot  be  verified  against 
consent  (in  which  case  Charles  the  sixth  of  France  desired  his  will 
might  be  confirmed  by  the  nobles ;  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  weni 
up  and  down  to  all  the  cities  to  recommend  to  them  Antigonus  whom 
he  desired  to  make  a  king :)  but  because  in  these  cases,  though  kings 
have  the  supreme  power,  yet  they  have  it  not  pleno  jure,  by  a  fulness 
of  dominion.  It  may  be  as  Aristotle*  calk  it,  TratipaaiXfla,  Traxn-cA^s, 
a{rroKp6Tr]s  kcu  kmntevdwos  fiatrikcla,  '  a  full,  supreme,  absolute  arnd 
entire  principality,^  yet  by  not  being  in  full  and  entire  private  pos- 
session it  is^  by  all  rights  to  be  administered,  but  without  wrong 
6annot  be  aliened.  Hottoman^  will  by  no  means  admit  that  in 
Uny  case  a  kingdom  can  be  aliened :  because  it  is  the  case  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  of  things;  and  they  cannot  be  disposed  ot  like 
slaves  or  beasts.  But  he  considered  not  that  subjection  to  princes 
can  best  stand  with  personal  liberty;  and  this  cannot  well  be 
^cured  without  that ;  for  where  there  is  no  civil  government,  every, 
ittan  that  is  stronger  can  make  me  a  slave,  but  by  the  power  of 
li  prince  I  am  defended  in  my  liberty:  and  Hottomaii's  objection 
must  needs  be  invalid,  unless  there  be  no  liberty  but  where  there  is 
no  government. 

r  ffi  ^'"^  "•  ^^'^  '  Illnstr.  qnsst  i.  [torn.  I  coL  84*8! 

[Poht.,   lib.   iii.    capp.    15,   6 :    ct      opp.  fol.  Lu»d.  159^.1 
Grot  de  jur.  belL,  lib.  L  cap.  S.  f  20  ] 
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EFLE  II. 

THE  8UPBBME  KJWBE  18  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  CITIL  LAWS,  BUT  HOT  WHOLLY 

FREE  PROM  THEM. 

§  1.  This  rule  hath  been  thrast  into  great  difiBcnlty  by  the  in* 
terests  and  mistakes  of  princes  and  subjects  respectively.  For  it 
hath  been  disputed  whether  princes  be  free  or  no  from  the  laws  of 
their  kingdom ;  and  things  of  this  nature  when  they  once  are  ques-* 
tioned,  are  held  more  pertinaciously^  and  desired  more  greedily,  and 
possessed  suspiciously,  and  conducted  with  jealousy,  and  looked  upon 
with  envy  or  indignation.  For  the  prince,  if  it  be  but  disputaole, 
will  yet  conclude  for  his  own  interest,  and  it  is  argument  enough  for 
him  that  it  is  so,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  not  so.  And  the 
subjects  will  upon  the  same  account  suppose  the  prince  bound  to  his 
laws,  because  they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  and  therefore  they 
presume  for  the  authority  of  the  laws  as  the  prince  does  for  the  im-^ 
munity  of  his  person.  jBut  then  because  it  is  questioned,  the  princd 
lest  he  lose  it  quite  will  hold  the  faster,  and  the  people  will  snatch  at 
it  more  impotently  lest  they  be  slaves  for  ever.  And  therefore  dis- 
putations in  this  case  are  not  prudent  or  safe,  but  precepts,  and  ser- 
mons, and  great  examples,  and  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  positive 
a£Brmations  in  those  particulars  that  be  manifest. 

§  2.  Princepi  le^Sus  aolutus  est,  said  Justinian^  'the  prince  vi 
not  tied  to  laws :'  for  it  seems  impossible  that  he  that  hath  powef 
over  the  law,  he  that  gave  it  being  and  can  give  it  a  grave,  should 
be  less  than  that  which  hath  no  greatness  but  what  it  borrows  from 
him.  Indeed  if  the  prince  had  devested  himself  ol  his  piowet 
when  he  made  the  law,  he  had  been  subject  to  it,  but  then  he  oouU 
have  no  power  to  abrogate  it ;  whieh  because  it  is  inseparable  frotti 
the  legislative  power,  it  follows  that  the  life  of  the  law  k  in  eontimiftt 
dependence  from,  and  therefore  in  minority  and  under  him;  and 
therefore  the  lawyers  have  a  proyerbial  verse, 

Non  est  rex  legi,  sed  lex  obnoxia  regL 

For  a  law  without  compulsory  power  is  nothing  but  good  counsel  at 
the  best;  and  the  supreme  power  cannot  be  compelled:  for  he  will 
not  compel  himself,  he  cannot ;  he  may  be  willing,  but  he  can  never 
force  himself;  and  to  the  supreme  no  man  is  superior,  and  therefore 
none  else  can  compel  him.  Therefore  the  divines  used  to  say,  and  so 
do  the  lawyers  too,  that  kings  are  subject  to  the  directive  power  of 
the  laws.  The  distinction  I  acknowledge,  but  believe  it  here  to  be 
to  no  purpose :  for  laws  have  no  such  power,  and  a  directive  power 
i9  no  power ;  for  if  it  can  only  direct  it  is  not  a  law,  for  a  law  obliges 

^  Insdt  d.  tit  2.  [lege  Digest,  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  1.  81.] 
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and  does  not  only  direct :  and  as  for  the  mere  matter  of  counsel,  the 

Erince  need  not  be  at  the  charge  of  a  law  for  that ;  his  counseUors, 
is  bishops,  his  lawyers,  his  friends  can  do  that  without  a  law. 
The  same  thing  is  usually  said  concerning  just  men.  JuatU  lex  nan 
estposita,  saith  the  apostle*,  'the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righteous,' 
but  for  the  wicked :  that  is,  the  compulsory  of  laws  is  not  at  all  de- 
signed for  them  that  obey  without  compulsion.  Not  but  that  the 
just  are  under  the  power  of  laws,  and  the  laws  were  made  to  com- 
mand them  the  particulars  and  the  instances  of  obedience;  and  if 
they  prevaricate  they  shall  feel  it.  But  they  are  so  willing  to  obey, 
and  so  love  government  and  the  virtues  commanded  by  the  laws, 
that  the  laws  are  of  no  use  to  good  and  just  men,  but  to  direct  them 
to  what  is  required  of  them :  and  so  they  are  under  that  which  is 
improperly  called  the  directive  power  of  laws ;  but  princes  are  not 
so.  The  supreme  power  may  if  he  will  obey ;  so  may  the  just  man : 
but  this  man  must  obey  or  he  shall  be  punished,  but  not  so  the 

Erince.  The  laws  of  themselves  may  direct  the  prince;  but  it  is 
ecause  he  will  have  it  so :  but  they  direct  the  just,  because  they 
have  authority  to  command  and  to  punish,  only  that  the  just  will 
not  let  it  come  so  far.  It  is  but  a  shadow  of  liberty  to  say  I  am  not 
under  the  compulsion,  but  the  direction  of  laws :  for  such  persons 
if  they  will  not  be  directed  shall  be  compelled,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
willing  than  unwilling ;  for  call  it  what  you  will,  you  are  commanded 
to  do  it,  and  you  must  obey.  Now  this  being  the  case  of  the  just 
subject,  and  not  the  case  of  the  supreme  power,  whetlier  just  or  un- 
just, it  is  clear  that  the  prince  or  supreme  power  is  not  subject  to 
any  power  of  the  laws ;  the  law  is  no  commandment  to  the  prince, 
and  whatsoever  is  nothing  but  counsel  is  no  law. 

§  3.  And  yet  on  the  other  side  we  find  good  princes  saying  other- 
wise ;  and  they  who  are  apt  enough  to  advance  their  own  power,^  yet 
confessing  their  power  to  be  less  than  the  law,  that  is,  that  themselves 
are  bound  to  keep  it :  so  said  the  emperor",  C.  de  legib,  et  constU. 
I.  4. — Digna  vox  est  majealatis  regnantis,  legibus  alligatum  ae  prin- 
cipem  profiteri,  '  it  is  a  voice  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  to 
profess  himself  tied  to  his  laws.'  Paiere  legem  quam  tu  ipse  tuleris, 
said  the  wise  man";  'suffer  the  law  which  thou  thyself  hast  made :' 
the  same  with  that  of  Pittacus", 

Pareto  legi  quitque  legem  SAnzeria. 

And  the  equity  of  this,  besides  that  it  is  apparent,  is  also  given  in 
the  law,  I.  l.ff,  depacth^, — Nihil  tarn  hurmnafidei  cansentaneum  est, 
quam  ea  qua  placuerunt  senmri.  If  they  have  pleased  the  prince  in 
the  sanction,  let  them  also  please  him  in  the  observation,  for  that's 
agreeable  to  the  faith  and  ingenuity  of  worthy  persons. 

>  [1  Tim.  i.  9.]  "  [Diony8.Cato,8ent.brev.  moral,  ^3.] 

^  [Theodos.  et  Valent  in  cocL  Justin.,  •  [  Apud  Auson.,  epigr.  310.  5.] 

lib.  I  Ut  14.  1.  4.]  •  '  Digest,  lib.  ii.  tit  14. 1. 1.] 
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§  4.  These  things  are  but  seemingly  opposed^  for  both  parts  are 
true,  and  are  to  be  reconciled  by  the  following  measures. 

§  5.  1)  The  supreme  power  is  not  under  the  fear  of  the  laws,  but 
is  to  love  the  virtue  and  order  that  is  there  commanded.  For  there 
is  a  necessity  introduced  by  public  honesty  as  well  as  by  fear.  And 
therefore  the  Greek  lawyers  in  their  commentaries  upon  that  of  the 
Institutions,  that  the  prince  is  free  from  laws,  expound  it  to  be  meant 
of  penal  laws ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  punished  for  prevaricating,  or 
for  not  keeping  them  :  and  Decianus  said  the  same  thing,  Non  auia 
iniqua  liceant,  sed  quod  Hon  timore  pcmm,  sed  amore  juslitia.  It  is 
no  more  lawful  for  princes  to  do  unjust  things  than  for  their  sub- 
jects ;  but  they  are  invited  to  do  worthy  things,  '  not  because  they 
are  to  fear  the  punishment  of  laws,  but  because  they  must  love  jus- 
tice /  and  there  is  that  necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  that  there  is  of 
being  great  and  honoured.  The  laws  of  honesty,  of  fame  and  re- 
putation, which  amongst  all  good  men  are  the  guards  of  virtue^ 
must  endear  it  also  to  kings :  so  Claudian^  to  Theodosius, 

Tu  licet  extremos  late  dominere  per  Indos, 
Te  Medus,  te  mollis  Arabs,  te  Seres  adorent ; 
Si  metuis,  si  prava  cupis,  si  duceris  ira, 
Servitii  patiere  jugum,  tolerabis  iniquai 
Interius  leges :  tunc  omnia  jure  tenebis, 
Cum  poteris  rex  esse  tui :  proclivior  usus 
In  pejora  datur,  suadetque  licentia  luxum, 
Illecebrisque  efirsena  favet :  tunc  Yivere  caste 
AsperiuSt  cum  prompta  Venus  ;  tunc  durius  irae 
Consulimus,  cum  poena  patet :  sed  comprime  mentem, 
Nee  tibi  quod  liceat,  sed  quod  fecisse  decebit, 
Occurrat,  mentemque  domet  respectus  bonesti 

A  king  is  not  to  consider  the  greatness  of  his  power,  but  of  his  duty; 
and  not  reckon  upon  his  impunity,  but  his  reputation';  and  because 
he  does  not  fear  the  public  rods  and  axes,  let  him  respect  public 
honesty :  so  Accursius  affirms,  principem,  etsi  legibtis  solutus  ait, 
honestaiis  ta^nen  necessitate  omnino  teneri  oportere :  and  this  is  the 
serilence  of  Decius  and  most  lawyers.  But  Honestas  non  videtur  in- 
ferre  necessitatem  say  the  lawyers :  '  this  does  not  make  it  simply 
necessary;^  but  it  persuades  vehemently,  and  upon  princes  whose 
honour  is  both  conscience  and  interest  too,  it  diiTers  but  little  from 
it.  Eor  it  makes  that  they  ought  to  do  what  is  fit.  But  in  kings  it 
is  true  what  Musconius  Cyprius'  says,  Ferbum  illud  Debet  non  co- 
actionem,  sed  rationalem  quandam  jpersuasionem  denot-are  videtur.  It 
is  their  duty,  and  they  ought  to  do  it;  and  that  signifies  every  thing 
but  compulsion.  However,  a  prince  is  only  free  from  one  compulsory 
which  is  upon  his  subjects,  but  is  under  many  which  touch  not  them^ 

4  [lib.  viii  297.]  '  Principes  qui  superiorem  non  babent, 

'  Vestri  consilii,  Yestrs  prudentiae  est  plus  puniuntur  a  Deo,  et  itaque  caveant 

spectare  quid  deceat  vos,  non  quantum  sibi  ne  peccent — Castr.  11.  C.  de  jud. 

lioeat Cic.  pro  Rabirio.  [Post, cap.  5.]  [Vid.  Paul,  de  Castro,  super  Cod.  lib. 

■  Hieron.  Muscomus,  tract,  de  Juris-  iiitit  1.  dejudiciis,  cap.  *  Properandum/ 

diet  et  Imp.  [§  9.  in  tractt  univ.  jur.,  f  *  Sive  autem  alterutra,'  n.  8. — foL  120, 

torn.  iiL  part  2.  fol.  16  b.]  ed.  fol  Lugd.  1527*] 
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God  enjoins  him  a  greater  duty,  and  exacts  it  with  greater  severity^ 
and  will  punish  their  delinquencies  more  sharply.  Potentes  potentef, 
saith  tlie  Wisdom  of  Solomon*'^  '  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tor- 
mented/ and  'Tophet  is  prepared  for  the  kingV     Kings  have  a 
greater  need  in  their  affairs  than  tlie  small  fortunes  of  their  subjects^ 
and  therefore  have  need  of  a  greater  piety  to  secure  so  great  a  pro* 
vidence.    They  have  more  to  lose,  and  therefore  need  a  bigger  catt^ 
tion  to  secure  it ;  they  have  more  at  stake  to  endear  obedience ;  and 
since  a  king  is  but  one  person,  and  is  strong  only  by  the  obedience- 
of  his  subjects,  and  that  obedience  is  secured  only  by  love,  and  that- 
love  can  no  way  be  obtained  but  by  beneficence  and  justice;  if  he^ 
breaks  these  securities,  he  may  have  cause  to  consider  that  of  Taoi- 
tu8^>  Princep^  unus  est  civitim  et  senaU^  consetimii  imjmr,  'that  one- 
man  against  a  multitude  is  nothing:'  and  that  the  senate  and ^ the' 

Eople  are  stronger,  and  need  not  fear  him  alone,  but  he  alone  may' 
ve  cause  to  fear  all  them  together';,  and  that  the  sins  of  a  prince) 
are  often  punished  by  the  sins  of  the  people.     He  can  consider  tbat^ 
he  is  to  govern  a  multitude  whom  nothing  can  unite  but  an  almighty 
power ;  that  they  are  as  contingent  in  their  love  and  hatred  as  chance 
itself;  that  no  fortune  in  a  king  is  moderate,  that  when  it  declines 
it  oftentimes  runs  to  extremity ;  that  he  seldom  hears  truth,  never 
meets  with  a  bold  and  a  wise  reprover;  that  he  hath  many  flatterers, 
and  but  few  friends ;  that  he  hath  great  powers  of  doing  evil,  and 
temptations  and  opportunities  always  ready;    that  his  very  being 
superior  to  laws  leaves  his  spirit  infinitely  unguarded  and  spoiled  of 
one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  virtue ;  that  impunity  is  a  state  of 
danger ;  that  when  virtue  is  left  only  under  a  counsel  and  cold  re- 
commendation^ and  is  not  made  necessary  by  laws,  he  had  need  have 
a  great  and  a  mighty  virtue  to  make  it  necessary  by  love  and  choice ; 
and  that  such  perfect  virtues  are  but  rarely  obtained,  and  after  a  long* 
practice;  that  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  therefore  princes 
are  very  much  to  seek  in  this  particular,  because  they  have  nothipg' 
to  begin  with;  and  to  choose  virtue  for  love  is  not  usual  with  Ge- 
ginners,  but  is  the  consummation  of  the  most  perfect;  so  that  we 
may  well  pray,  '  God  help  poor  kings/  who  if  they  do  virtuously  must' 
needs  be  infinitely  dear  to  God,  because  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  be*, 
so,  and  nothing  can  make  them  so  but  two  conjugations  of  miracles;: 
the  excellencies  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  a  king.     So' 
that  it  is  no  privilege  to  kings  that  they  are  above  the  power  of  their' 
laws ;  it  is  tneir  objection,  and  the  evil  of  their  state.     Only  it  is  * 
necessary  to  others  that  these  should  dwell  in  danger:  and  as  for' 
their  obedience  to  laws,  it  is  not  bound  upon  them  by  the  same  cord' 

■  [WiscL  vi.  6.]  *  [Isai.  xxx.  S3.]  t  [AnnaL,  lib.  xiL  cap.  5.] 

■  Vindiota  certe  maxima  in  nobis  sita  est 
CoguDt  timere  ?  odisse  rursum  possumus : 
Justa  odia  tuperant  omne  vindicta  genus. 
MeanL  [Iamb.  moraL»  lib.  iii.  4^  /  Tyranni  ultio.'  p.  83.  Sro.  Lugd.  Bat  160*i.]  j 
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thqt  ties  the  subject,  but  by  another ;  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  ttie  samei 
reasons,  but  it  is  by  a  greater  necessity. 

§  6.  2)  But  then  these  supreme  compulsories  beine  W:ho^y  copr. 
ducted  by  the  band  and  providence  of  God,  do  plaimy  tell  us  (^at. 
the  supreme  power  is  obliged  to  all  the  laws  of  God>  to  the  Ift^s^s  o£ 
nature  and  Christianity.     A  king  hath  no  power  to  govern  but  ac-, 
cording  to  God^s  laws.     !^or  if  he  does,  though  he  have  nO:  oom-. 
pulsory  below,  yet  above  there  are  enough,  and  to,  God^s  laws  thj^i 
greatest  power  on  earth  is  entirely  subordinate.     *0  v4tws  vivroiv, 
fiaaiXfvs  OvqTGiv  t^  koL  Maviruiv,  m  4>ri<n  Uivbapos,  '  the  laWi  is.  the> 
supreme  king  of  all,^  said  Pindar*.     The  same  is  also  said  by  Chry*. 
sippus,  by  Ajristotle,  and.  divers  others :  and  Plato^  affirms  that  de«. 
struction  is  imminent  upon  that  city  where  the  magistrate  gove^QB: 
the  law,  and  not  the  law  the  magistrate :  and  again,  ''Avop.os  ixovap'^, 
\Ca  xaXcirff  kclI  Papirrirr)  (yvoiKtja-ai,  '  the  prince  that  rules  not  by 
laws  is  nothing  but  a  grievance  to  liis  subjects.'     But  that  these^ 
great  persons  mean  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  is  explicitly  plain  in* 
rlutarch^  who  having  affirmed  that  the  law  must  rule  the  princej 
adds  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it  be  that  law,  oifK  iv  Pi^lois  l^a> . 
yeypa^ifxipos,    ovbi   tkti,    ^Xotf,  iXXh   l^i\lfvxos  S)V  kavTi^   X6yoSi 
qtil  avpoLKCiv  Kal  'n:apa(l>vk6TT<ov,  kcu  firjbinoTC  ttjp  ^xV  ^^^  ^P^' 
fiov  fiycfiovCas,  '  not  which  is  written  in  books  or  tables,  but  the  lawt 
of  reason  that  always  dwells  within;  that  law  that  always  is  hisi 
guarct,  and  never  suffers  the  soul  to  be  without  a  guide/  that  is  thei 
law  that  is  superior  to  princes.     Some  little  instances  of  particulars] 
of  this  law  were  decreed  by  Servius  Tullius  king  of  the  Romans;  oit 
which  Tacitus'*  says,  Pracipuus  Servius  Tullius  sanctar  legupifuii, 
queis  etiam  reges  obtemperarent ;  'he  made  laws  of  that,  nature  that; 
even  kings  themselves  should  obey  them/     For  as 

Regum  timendorum  in  propriot  greges*, 

fio  it  is  as  true, 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperiura  est  Jovit ; 

As  the  people  are  subjects  of  the  prince,  so  is  the  prince  of  God ;  ^. 
they  must  obey  their  ting,  and  their  king  must  obey  God :  concern- , 
ing  whose  law  it  was  said  to  Domitian  by  ApoUonius  T^anseus',  -ff<»^,^ 
mihi  dicta  sint  de  legibus,  quas  si  tili  iniperare  nonputaveris^ipse 
non  imperabis,  'if  thou  dost  not  think  these  law9  ought  to  rule  over  > 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  rule  at  all/ 

§  7.  Upon  this  account  a  prince  may  not  command  his  subjects  i 
to  fight  in  an  unjust  cause,  according  to  that  saying  of  S.  Hierome  ?, 
Cum  dominus  carnis  a  Domino  spiritus  adversum  imperat,  non  est 

*  [yid.  Platon.  de  leg.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  '  [Aonal,,  lib.  iii.  cap.  26.] 
torn.  viii.  p.  llOj  et  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  p.  *  [Horat,  lib.  iil  od.  1.  5. J 

45.]  '  Apud  Philostratum.  [lib.  viiL  cAp.  8. 

•»  Dial.  iv.  de  leg.  [cap.  6.  p.  107.]  p.  882  A.] 

*  Lib.deregno.  [al.  adprincip.  inenid.,  '  In  £phes.  vi,  [torn.  iv.  part  l.coL 
torn.  iz.  p.  120.]  897.] 
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dbediendum  ;  'we  must  not  obey  the  rulers  of  this  world,  the  lords 
of  our  flesh,  when  they  command  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  God  and  Lord  of  all  spirits/  The  commands  of  princes  must  be, 
as  Tertnllian**  says,  intra  limiiea  disciplina,  'within  the  bounds  of 
our  religion ;'  and  therefore  the  Athenians  laughed  at  Stratodes'  for 
desiring  them  to  make  a  law  that  whatsoever  pleased  king  Deme- 
trius should  be  the  measure  of  piety  to  the  gods  and  of  justice 
amongst  men.  God's  law  is  the  measure  of  the  princess  power;  not 
his  will  the  measure  of  that :  and  therefore  the  Jews  that  were  sol- 
diers under  Alexander^  could  by  no  tortures  be  compelled  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon ;  and  the  Thebsean 
legion  under  Julian  the  apostate**  refused  not  to  fight  for  their  prince 
against  the  barbarians,  and  they  refused  not  to  die,  but  they  refused  to 
be  executioners  of  the  martyrs  that  died  in  the  cause  of  coristianity. 

§  8.  But  this  is  to  be  practised  that  the  prince's  just  laws  be  not 
neglected  upon  the  arrest  of  every  fancy  or  foolish  opinion.  If  it  be 
certain  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  God,  then  we  are  safe  in  our  dis- 
obedience. Idcirco  Eomanas  leges  contemnimus,  utjuaaa  divina  ser^ 
vemus,  said  Sylvanus  the  martyr*,  '  because  we  are  sure  these  Roman 
laws  are  against  the  commandments  of  God,  we  easily  despise  them/ 
But  if  we  DC  not  sure,  but  are  in  doubt  whether  the  laws  be  just  or 
no,  we  are  to  presume  for  the  laws,  and  against  our  own  fears.  For 
nothing  is  at  all  of  advantage  due  to  the  laws,  if  we  prefer  before 
them  any  opinion  of  our  own  which  we  confess  uncertain ;  and  al- 
though we  are  not  to  do  any  thing  of  which  we  doubt,  yet  in  a  doubt 
we  are  to  obey  laws,  because  there  is  a  doubt  on  both  sides :  and  as 
we  fear  the  thing  is  unjust,  so  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  evil  of  dis- 
obedience, for  we  are  sure  that  is  evil ;  and  therefore  we  are  to 
change  the  speculative  doubt  into  an  active  judgment,  and  a  prac- 
tical resolution,  and  of  two  doubts  take  the  surer  part,  and  that  is  to 
obey ;  because  in  such  cases  the  evil,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  him  that  commands,  not  to  him  that  obeys,  who  is  not  the 
judge  of  his  prince,  but  his  servant.  Servus  herilis  imperii  nan  cen- 
9or  est,  %ed  minister,  said  Seneca™.  They  that  are  under  authority  are 
to  obey,  not  to  dispute.  But  of  this  I  have  given  an  account  already 
in  the  first  book,  cnap.  5,  rule  6  °. 

§  9.  3)  But  then  concerning  the  civil  laws  of  his  country  we  are 
to  distinguish ;  for  some  concern  the  people  only,  and  some  concern 
the  prince  only,  and  some  are  common  to  both.  Tliose  that  concern 
the  people  are  such  as  require  tribute,  and  labours,  and  manners  of 

^  [De  idol.,  cap.  15.  p.  95  A.]  here  confused.     That  of  the  Thehan  le- 

*  [Plutarch,    vit    Demctr.,    cap.    24.  gion  properly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Dio- 

tom.  V.  p.  42.]  cletian:  see  p.  190  below.] 

)  [Herat,  apud  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.,  '  In  Martyrol.  Rom.  [apud  Grotium, 

lib.  \.  f  22.  p.  I34H.]  lib.  ii.  cap.  26  f  3.] 

^  f  Ariibros.    apud    Oratian.    decret.,  "*  [lib.  iii.  excerpt  controT.  9.  torn. 

fart  2.  rAUN.  II.  quifst  3.  cap.  04.  col.  iii.  p.  4.'i9.] 
037  I   AiiKual.  in  psalm,  cxxiv.  toin.  iv.  n  [Vol.  ix.  p.  232.] 

col.  1410  i).     Twu  kcparatit  hiatories  are 
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trade,  their  habits  and  dwelling.  In  these  and  all  such  the  people 
are  obliged  and  not  the  prince :  for  the  duties  are  either  relative,  and 
concern  their  part  only  of  the  relation ;  or  else  by  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves  do  point  out  their  duty,  and  in  these  things  there 
is  no  question.  For  not  the  king  but  the  people  are  to  pay  tribute, 
and  the  king's  lands  are  free  if  they  be  in  his  own  possession. 

§  10.  4)  But  there  are  some  laws  which  concern  the  prince  alone, 
as  all  acts  of  grace  and  ease  to  the  people ;  all  that  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  promise,  the  forms  and  laws  of  government,  and  to 
whatsoever  himself  hath  consented,  by  all  those  laws  he  is  bound ; 
because  in  such  cases  as  these  it  is  true  what  Pliny  said  to  Trajan  in 
his  panegyric**.  In  nostris,  simili  religione,  ipse  te  legibus  suhjecisii, 
Caesar,  qims  nemo  ^jrhidpi  scripsit ;  sed  tu  nihil  amplius  vis  tibi  li- 
cere  quam  nobis.  The  prince  had  not  a  law  imposed  upon  him,  but 
he  became  a  law  unto  himself;  and  when  he  hath  bound  himself, 
there  is  the  same  necessity  upon  him  as  upon  his  subjects. 

§  11.  5)  Other  laws  yet  do  concern  both  prince  and  people;  such 
as  are  all  contracts  and  bargains.  Licet  serviant  cedes  mea,  ei  tamen 
citm  quo  agitur  nofi  serviunt,  quantum  enim  ad  eum  pertinet,  liberas 
cedes  haheo,  L  4.  Si  serv.  vind.^ :  *  although  my  house  is  bound  to 
serve  the  public  necessity,  yet  in  respect  of  him  that  contracts  with 
me  my  house  is  free.*  So  also  it  is  in  the  acquisition  of  new  rights, 
the  repetition  of  the  old,  and  generally  in  all  those  things  that  are 
established  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  do  concern  him  personally,  and 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  king.  Thus  saith  the  law,  In  imperfecto  tes- 
tamento  nee  imperatorem  Aaredilatem  mndicare  posse  sape  constitutum 
esl^,  Uhe  prince  cannot  be  heir  if  the  testament  of  the  dead  man  be 
illegal.*  Sometimes  and  in  some  places,  it  may  be,  fewer  witnesses 
will  serve  in  the  princess  case  than  in  another  man's,  but  then  it  is 
because  fewer  in  his  case  are  required  by  law ;  but  stiU  the  law  is 
his  measure  as  well  as  of  his  subjects. 

§  12.  6)  The  great  laws  of  the  kingdom  do  oblige  all  princes, 
though  they  be  supreme.  Such  were  those  which  were  called  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  whose  princes,  although  they  were 
the  most  absolute  and  supreme,  yet  they  were  inferior  to  those  laws, 
as  appears  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  These  are  by  way  of  eminence 
called  leges  regni,  '  the  kingdom's  laws.'  Such  are  the  Golden  Bull 
of  the  empire,  the  law  Salic  and  the  Pragmatical  Sanction  in  France, 
the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Bight  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries  the  like,  as  who  please  may  particularly  for  Spain  see 
in  Mariana^.  This  is  confessed  by  all,  and  it  relies  upon  natural 
justice,  the  prince  having  consented  to  it ;  it  is  either  sponsio  princi* 
pis,  or  conditio  regnandi,  he  was  admitted  either  upon  that  condition 
or  with  it. 

*  [Cap.  65.1  L.  6.  C.  qui  test  fac.  poss.  [tit  22.] 

P  [Digest,  lib.  viiL  tit  5.  1.  4.  §  7.]  '  Lib.  xx.  [cap.  9.] 

«»  L.  3.  C.  de  testom.  [lib.  vl  tit  23.] 
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§  13.  7)  Whatsoever  Uie  pnnce  hath  sworn  to^  to  all  that  he  ia 
obliged^  not  only  as  a  single  person  but  as  a  king ;  for  though  he  be 
above  the  laws^  yet  he  is  not  above  himself,  nor  above  his  oath,  be- 
cause he  is  under  God :  and  he  cannot  dispense  with  his  oath  or 
promise  in  those  circumstances  and  cases  in  which  he  is  bound.  And 
therefore  although  the  prince  is  above  the  laws,  that  is,  in  cases  ex- 
traordinary and  privileged  case«,  and  the  matter  of  penalties,  yet  he 
is  so  under  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  which  he  hath  sworn,  that 
although  he  cannot  be  punished  by  them,  yet  he  sins  if  he  breaks 
them.  Not  that  the  law  does  bind  him,  for  it  cannot  bind  without 
a  compulsory,  and  against  him  the  law  hath  no  such  power ;  but  yet 
he  is  bound  to  the  law^  though  not  by  it ;  the  obligation  comes  not 
from  the  law  but  from  other  causes,  from  his  promise,  his  oath,  his 
contract,  his  religion,  his  reputation,  his  fear,  his  hopes,  his  interest, 
and  especially  from  God  himself.  Fox  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed 
in  this  particular,  that  though  a  promise  gives  a  man  right  to  the 
thing  which  is  promised,  it  does  not  always  give  him  a  right  over 
the  person.  A  king  is  like  him  that  promises  a  thing  under  a  curse; 
if  he  fails^  the  injured  person  is  not  to  curse  him,  or  to  inflict  the 
curse  upon  him,  but  that  is  to  be  permitted  to  God  alone.  And 
therefore  if  a  king  swears  to  his  people  to  make  no  law  without  their 
consent,  he  is  bound  to  perform  his  word ;  but  if  he  does  not,  God, 
and  not  they,  are  to  punish  the  perjury.  The  king's  promise,  or 
cession,  or  acts  of  grace  do  never  lessen  or  part  his  power,  but  they 
tie  his  person.  An  act  of  parliament  in  England,  if  it  be  made  with 
a  clause  of  perpetuity,  that  if  an  act  should  be  made  to  rescind  it  it 
should  be  void,  that  first  act  of  itself  is  invalid.  Clausula  deroganti 
si  derogetur,  valet  ui  posterius  test^metUum,  iia  posterior  constUutio, 
say  the  lawyers.  Concerning  which  Cicero  hath  written  an  excellent 
epistle  to  Atticus,  lid.  Hi.  epist,  ad  Attic,  epist.  £4.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
should  make  a  will  to  annul  all  future  wills  of  his  own ;  it  shews  in- 
deed that  he  had  then  a  mind  to  have  tliat  to  be  his  standing  will ; 
but  how  if  his  mind  change  P  Constantine  made  a  law  that  widows 
and  orphans  should  not  be  cited  to  the  emperor's  court  for  judgment, 
or  compelled  to  come,  though  he  himself  should  command  them ; 
but  yet  if  he  did  command  them  that  first  rescript  stood  for  nothing. 
Antiochus  the  third  commanded  the  magistrates  not  to  obev  him  if 
he  commanded  any  thing  against  the  laws ;  but  if  he  should  com- 
mand any  such  thing,  it  were  not  safe  for  them  to  urge  himself 
against  himself.  The  Aoman  emperor  ^  bade  his  officer  use  his  sword 
against  him  if  he  broke  the  laws ;  but  this  gave  him  no  power  over 
his  prince  in  case  he  had  gone  against  the  laws ;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
confident  promise,  and  an  obligation  of  his  honour  and  his  con- 
science, of  which  God  alone  is  the  superior  and  the  guardian. 

§  14.  The  custom  of  supreme  princes  swearing  to  govern  by  laws 

*  [Trajan.,  apud  Xiphilin.,  p.  24S  D ;  Plin.  paneg.,  cap.  67 ;  Cassiod.  var.,  lib.  viii. 
epist  13.  Cf.  p.  41  supra.] 
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was  very  ancient;  we  find  an  example  of  it  amongst  the  Qothish 
kings  in  Cassiodore';  amongst  the  late  Greek  emperors  in  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus.  Anastasius  the  emperor  sware  to  observe  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  Adrian  the  emperor  sware  that  he 
would  never  punish  a  senator  but  by  the  sentence  of  the  senate ;  and 
Trajan  having  promised  to  rule  with  justice  and  clemency^  conse- 
crated his  head  and  ri^ht  hand  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  if  he  broke 
his  word :  and  Plutarch  tells^  that  the  kings  of  the  Cossari  sware  to 
the  Epirots  that  they  would  govern  according  to  the  laws.  And 
indeed^  abstracting  from  the  oath  and  promise,  kings  are  bound  by 
natural  justice  and  equity  to  do  so :  for  they  are  not  kings  unless 
they  govern ;  and  they  cannot  expect  obedience,  unless  they  tell  the 
measures  by  which  they  will  be  ooeyed ;  and  these  measures  cannot 
be  any  thing  but  laws,  which  are  at  first  the  will  of  the  prince ;  and 
when  thev  are  published  to  the  people,  then  they  are  laws,  but  not 
till  they  be  established  by  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  people  good  and  bad.  Now  this  is  the  natural  way  of 
all  good  government,  there  is  no  other ;  and  to  govern  otherwise  is 
as  unnatural  as  to  give  children  meat  at  their  ears,  and  hold  looking- 
glasses  at  their  elbows  that  they  may  see  their  face.  If  kings  be  not 
bound  to  govern  their  people  by  their  laws,  why  are  they  made  ?  by 
what  else  can  they  be  governed?  By  the  will  of  the  prince?  The 
Ikws  are  so ;  onlv  he  hath  declared  bis  will,  and  made  it  certain  and 
regular,  and  such  as  wise  men  can  walk  by,  that  the  prince  may  not 
govern  as  fools  govern,  or  as  a  lion  does,  by  chance,  and  violence, 
and  unreasonable  passions.  £a  qua  plaeuerunt  servanda^  saith  the 
law,  L  \,ff.  depaciis^.  If  this  had  not  been  the  will  of  the  prince, 
it  had  been  no  law ;  but  being  his  will,  let  it  be  stood  to :  when  the 
reason  alters,  let  his  will  do  so  too,  and  the  law  be  changed,  that  the 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  obedience  and  disobedience,  may  be 
known. 

§  15.  We  have  seen  how  kings  are  bound;  the  next  enquiry  is, 
how  they  are  freed,  and  how  they, are  superior  to  laws.  Antonius 
Augustinus^  says,  that  by  the  lex  regia,  or  ih^jus  regium,  king^,  that 
is,  the  supreme  power,  are  only  freed  firom  some  laws :  and  this  he 
gathers  from  the  words  of  the  royal  law  written  to  Vespasian**,  Uii 
quHms  legibu9 . .  ne  Augnsttui  teneretur,  iii  Vespadanus  soluins  esset: 
quaque  ex  quaque  lege  Augustum  facere  cportuii,  ea  omnia  Fespa* 
siano  facere  liceat:  'where  Augustus  Gsesar  was  free,  Vespasian 
should  be  free :  but  those  things  which  Augustus  ought  to  do,  all 
those  Vespasian  might.'    The  word  liceat  in  his  case  was  modestly 

'  Casiiod.  var.,  lib.  z.  [epistt  16, 17.]  above,  p.  164)  engraved  on  a  brasen 

"  rDiStst,  lib.  ii.  tit  14.  L  1.]  tablet    tUll   extant   in   the   Lateran   at 

^  [l>t  kg.  et  eenat  consult,  in  voo.  Rome,  and  copied  by  Oniter,  eorp.  in- 

<Ilegia,' p.  178.  ed.  4to.  Rom.  1583.]  script,  p.    242,   Anton.    August,    nbi 

•  Authent '  Si  quis  de  eden.'    [From  supra,  Emesti,  excurs,  iL  in  Tadt  hiit, 

a  fragment  of  the  lex  regia  (referred  to  iv.  6.] 
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Eut  in ;  not  but  that  oportuit  had  been  the  better  word  to  express 
is  obligation,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Augustus :  but  it  was  therefore 
chosen  to  represent  that  to  be  expected  from  him,  but  could  not  be 
exacted ;  it  was  his  duty,  but  no  compulsion  lay  near  him :  but  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  the  power  of  the  people  being  devolved  upon  him 
(for  it  had  been  a  popular  government)  as  the  people  were  bound  to 
the  laws  which  themselves  have  made,  so  was  the  prince.  The  peo- 
ple were,  for  there  was  none  else  to  keep  them  :  but  therefore  so  was 
the  prince,  for  he  had  but  the  same  power  which  the  people  formerly 
had  when  they  were  supreme.  But  then  that  they  were  tied  but  to 
some  laws,  and  not  to  others,  is  very  true :  but  so  that  he  was  tied 
to  all  those  laws  which  were  intended  to  oblige  him  directly,  and  in- 
directly to  all  the  rest,  that  is,  to  govern  the  people  by  their  mea- 
sures only. 

§  16.  But  now  if  we  enquire  from  what  laws  they  were  freed,  and 
what  is  the  right  of  a  king  or  the  supreme  power  more  than  of  the 
people,  1  answer, 

1)  It  consists  in  that  which  we  in  England  call  the  king's  prero- 
gative ;  in  the  civil  law  the  lex  regia,  or  Vespasian's  tables ;  by  the 
Jews  ph,  the  Stfcatoo/xa  ^ao-iX^ooy,  '  the  statute  or  proper  appointment 
of  the  king :'  the  particulars  of  which  are  either  described  in  tlie  re- 
spective laws  of  every  people,  or  are  in  their  customs,  or  else  is  a 
power  of  doing  every  thing  that  he  please  that  is  not  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  his  people,  without  giving  a  reason.  Cum  lege  anti- 
qua,  qua  regia  nmwupatur,  omnejtis  omnisque  potestas populi  Romani 
in  iwperatoriam  iranslata  sunt  potestateni^,  saith  the  law.  Amongst 
the  Romans  that  was  ih^jus  regium,  that  the  prince  could  do  all  that 
ever  the  people  could :  now  what  that  was,  we  find  in  Dionysius,  by 
the  concession  of  llomulus,  Populua  magUtratus  creanto,  leges  scis- 
cuntoy  bella  decernunio,  '  the  people  might  create  magistrates,  make 
laws,  and  decree  peace  and  war.'  That  is  the  right  of  kings,  or  the 
supreme  power.  Guntherusx  hath  summed  them  up  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  empire,  and  some  ancient  Italian  governments. 

Ac  primum  Ligures,  super  hoc  a  rege  rogati, 
Vectigal  prorsus,  cudendae  jura  monetae, 
Cumque  molendinis  telonia,  flumina,  pontes, 
Id  quoque  quod  fodrum^  vulgar!  nomine  dicunt, 
£t  capitolitium  certo  sub  tempore  censum. 
Ha&c  Ligures  sacro  tribuerunt  omnia  fisco. 
Haec  et  siqua  pari  fuerint  obnoxia  juri, 
Prslati,  proceres,  missisque  potentibus  urbes 
Libera  Romano  liquerunt  omnia  regno. 

But  the  JUS  regium,  what  it  is  in  the  consent  of  nations,  who  please 

"  L.  1.  if.  de  constitut.  princip.  [Di-  et  hoc'  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  i.  tit  17. 1.  1. 

gcst.,  lib.  i.  tit.  4.  1. 1.]  et  §  •  Sed  et  quod  §7.] 

principi,'  instit  de  jure  natur.  [lib.  i.  tit  *  [Lig^rin.]  lib.  viii.  [p.  408.  in  vett 

2.  §  6.  J  et  prsef.  pandect.  1.  1.  ff.  de  offic.  script  German.  J.  Reuberi,  foL  Hauov. 

pnef.  prset  [Digest,  lib.  i.  tit  11.]  et  1619.] 

Cod.  de  vet  jur.  enucleand.,  ].!.§'  Sed  '  [*  fodder.'] 
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may  see  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  lib.  Hi.  et  iv. ;  in  Polybius,  lib.  vi. ; 
Herodotus,  in  Euterpey  m  Halicarnassseus,  lib.  iv.,  v.,  tni. ;  in  Valerius 
Maximus,  lib.  vii.  in  oral,  qua  auadet  concordiam  patnim  et  plebis,  in 
fin. ;  in  Tacitus,  iv  annal. ;  in  Suetonius,  in  liberio,  c.  30 ;  in  Dion. 
lib.  liii.y  and  in  the  later  politics,  Fabius  Albergatus,  Zimara,  Bodinus, 
Aretinus,  and  generally  in  the  commentators  upon  Aristotle. 

§  17.  2)  It  consists  in  the  king's  immunity  from  obligation  to 
some  solemnities  of  law  to  which  his  subjects  are  obliged.  Ratum 
non  esse  actum,  etiamsi  actio  non  habeat  plenam  rectitudinem,  di/mjus 
desit,  say  the  lawyers.  Of  which  nature  is  that  for  which  iBneas 
Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  the  second*,  laughed  at  Henry  the 
sixth  of  England,  that  his  public  instruments  had  no  test  but  his 
own,  and  he  wrote  teste  meipso, '  witness  ourself :'  in  which  the  king 
doth  imitate  the  King  of  kings,  of  whom  S.  Austin*  says,  Testem  se 
dicit  fuCkrumy  quia  injudicio  suo  n-on  indiget  testibns:  He  swears  by 
Himself,  because  He  hath  none  greater ;  and  is  '  His  own  witness, 
because  He  needs  no  other  /  and  it  is  enough  that  a  king  says  it,  be- 
cause his  word  ought  to  be  great  and  venerable,  as  his  power  and  his 
majesty.  And  it  was  not  only  in  the  matter  of  coercion,  but  of 
solemnities,  true  which  Justinian^  said.  Omnibus  a  nobis  dictis  impe- 
ratoris  excipiatur fortu7ia,  cui  et  ipsas Deus  leges  snbjecit,  'the  for- 
tune of  the  emperor  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  edge  and  from  the 
forms  of  laws,  because  God  himself  hath  made  the  laws  subject  to  the 
emperor.' 

§18.  3)  The  king  is  therefore  solntns  legibits,  or '  free  from  laws/ 
because  he  can  give  pardon  to  a  criminal  condemned :  for  the  supreme 
power  is  not  bound  to  his  own  laws  so,  but  that  upon  just  cause  he 
can  interpose  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution.  This  the 
stoics  allowed  not  to  any  wise  man,  as  supposing  it  to  be  against 
justice ;  and  to  remit  due  punishment  is  to  do  what  he  ought  not : 
for  what  is  due  is  just,  and  what  is  against  that  is  unjust.  All 
which  is  very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  it  is  true,  that 
it  is  but  just  that  offenders  should  be  punished ;  it  is  due,  that  is, 
they  are  obliged  to  suffer  it ;  posna  debita  ex  parte  reorum,  it  is  they 
debt,  not  the  king's ;  they  are  obliged,  not  he :  and  yet  it  is  just  in 
him  to  take  it,  that  is,  he  itiay ;  but  he  is  not  obliged  in  all  cases  to 
do  it.  And  in  this  also  he  is  an  imitator  of  the  economy  of  God, 
who,  according  to  that  of  Lactantius,  legem  cum  poneret  non  utique 
sibi  ademit  omnem  potestatem,  sed  habet  ignoscendi  licentiam  ;  '  God 
and  the  vicegerent  of  God  when  they  make  laws  have  not  exaucto- 
rated  themselves :  but  as  that  law  is  an  efflux  of  their  authoritv,  so  it 
still  remains  within  the  same  authority  that  they  can  pardon  offend- 
ers.' Thus  David  pardoned  Shimei  and  Joab,  and  would  fain  have 
pardoned  Absalom,  if  the  hand  of  Joab  had  not  been  too  quick  for 

»  Comm.  Pii  2.  lib.  iii.  [?]  «>  Not.  105.  [Authent.  coH.  viil  tit  0. 

*  Lib.  xz.  de  civit  Dei,  cap.  26.  [torn.      cap.  2.  §  4.] 
vil  col.  611  £.] 
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him.  And  this  cannot  be  denied  to  the  supreme  power,  because  the 
exercise  of  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  a  prince :  which  was 
well  observed  by  Pericles®  on  his  death-bed,  when  his  weeping  friends 
about  him  praised  some  of  them  his  eloquence,  some  his  courage, 
some  his  victories,  lifting  up  his  head  a  little,  Et  quid  hoc  est  ?  saith 
he,  ant  parva  ant  fortuita  laudatis:  at  illud  maximum  amitlitU, 
quod  mea  opera  nemo  pullam  vestem  sumpserit.  That  he  had  no  pub* 
lie  executions,  that  no  man  was  put  to  wear  blacks  for  his  friend,  was 
a  clemency  greater  than  all  the  praises  of  eloquence  or  a  prosperoos 
fortune. 

— '  Qnisquis  est  placide  potenn 
Dominutque  vitse,  snrvat  innocuas  manus, 
£t  incmentum  mitit  imperium  regit, 
Animoque  parcit,  longa  permensus  diu 
Permensus  «yi  spatia,  Tel  ccelum  petit, 
Vel  l»ta  felix  nemoris  Elytii  loca<'. 

But  all  the  world  commends  clemency,  the  gentle  hand  of  a  prince, 
his  unwillingness  to  kill,  his  readiness  to  save:  for,  Principi  non 
minus  turpia  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  funera,  '  many  executions 
are  as  great  a  dishonour  in  a  prince's  reign  as  many  funerals  in  a 
physician's  practice :'  and  therefore  Cassiodore'  says  that '  a  good  and 
a  gentle  prince  will  sometimes  pass  the  limits  of  equity  that  he  may 
serve  the  ends  of  clemency  /  quando  sola  est  misericordia  cui  omnes 
virtutes  cedere  honorabiliter  non  recusant,  '  for  to  mercy  all  other  vir- 
tues count  it  honour  to  ^ve  place/  And  this  Charies  the  fifth  and 
Maximilian  the  second  signified  by  their  device  of  an  eagle  perching 
upon  a  thunderbolt,  with  an  olive  in  her  beak:  and  Nerva  and 
Antoninus  Pius  impressed  upon  their  money  a  thunderbolt  upon  a 
pillow,  to  signify  that  vindictive  justice  ought  to  sleep  sometimes. 
Now  certainly  tliis  being  so  great  an  excellency  in  a  prince,  is  not 
greater  than  his  power.  Imperatori  licet  reiwcare  sententiam,  et  reum 
mortis  aisolvere,  et  ipsi  ignoscere  ;  quia  non  est  subjectus  legiiu^  qui 
habet  in  potestate  leges  terra,  saitn  S.  Austin :  '  the  emperor  who 
can  make  laws  is  not  subject  to  laws,  or  so  tied  to  them  but  that  he 
may  revoke  his  sentence  and  pardon  a  criminal/ 

§  19.  This  I  say  is  part  of  his  royalty;  but  is  only  then  to  be 
practised  when  it  can  consist  with  the  ends  of  government,  that  is, 
when  the  public  interest  can  be  preserved,  and  the  private  injury 
some  other  way  recompensed.  These  indeed  are  the  general  mea- 
sures not  of  the  prince's  power,  but  of  his  exercising  this  power 
justly. 

§  20.  1)  When  the  criminal  is  a  worthy  person  and  can  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  republic.  Thus  in  the  Low  Countries  a  pardon  in  ordinary 
cases  of  felony  is  granted  of  course  to  him  that  can  prove  he  hath 

*  Plutarch,  in  Ptfriele,  cap.  38.  torn.  i.  «  Senec.  de  clement  [lib.  i  cap.  24. 
p.  669.]                                                           torn.  L  p.  464.] 

*  Sen.  Here  fur.  [789.]  T  Variar.,  lib.  ii.  [epiit  9.] 
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invented  some  new  art :  and  one  Intely  saved  his  life  bj  finding  out 
a  way  exactly  to  counterfeit  old  medals. 

21.  2)  If  the  person  hath  already  deserved  well  of  the  public. 
Thus  Horatius  CoclesK  was  spared  though  he  killed  his  sister,  because 
he  got  honour,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  and  dominion  to  Rome,  by 
killing  the  three  brothers,  the  Curiatii :  and  Solomon  spared  the  life 
of  Abiathar  the  high-priest**,  because  he  bore  the  ark  before  David, 
and  was  afflicted  in  all  his  troubles. 

§  22.  3)  When  the  criminal  can  be  amended,  and  the  case  is 
hugely  pitiable,  and  the  fact  not  of  greatest  malignity.  Thus  often- 
times we  see  young  men  pardoned,  and  the  first  fault  lightly  pun- 
ished ;  and  because  young  Caesar  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and 
a  princely  boy,  Sylla  was  more  easily  prevailed  with  for  his  pardon. 

§  23.  4)  if  the  fault  be  private,  and  not  brought  to  public  courts, 
it  is  easily  pardoned,  though  delated  by  a  private  information.  Cbn- 
quiri  ad  Judicium  necease  non  fuii :  some  things  when  they  ar6 
made  public  cannot  be  dismissed,  but  are  not  to  be  enquired  after. 
It  was  the  advice  of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus  concerning  a 
certain  criminal. 

§  24.  But  all  this  is  upon  supposition  that  the  crime  be  not  of 
greatest  mischief,  or  foulest  scandal  and  reproach;  for  if  it  be, 
nothing  can  be  taken  in  exchange  for  it ;  a  great  virtue  cannot  make 
compensation  for  a  very  great  crime :  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
treason,  of  which  those  words  of  Bartolus  are  to  be  understood.  Be 
offetmonibus  erga  dominum  rum  est  eompeneatio  ad  servHia  eidem  im^ 
pensa, '  the  services  done  to  a  lord  cannot  make  satisfactioin  for  a 
conspiracy  against  him.'  And  therefore  the  fiomans  caused  Manlius 
Capitolinus  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  that  rock  froth  whence  he 
had  thrown  the  Gauls  when  he  saved  the  city.  He  produced  the 
spoils  of  thirty  enemies,  forty  donatives  from  generals,  two  civic 
crowns,  eight  murals ;  yet  all  would  not  save  his  life  and  get  his 

i)ardon.  But  yet  in  these  things  the  supreme  power  is  so  free  from 
aws  that  it  does  these  things  irregularly ;  clementiam  liberum  habere 
arbiirium,  said  Seneca*,  'clemency  hath  a  great  liberty,  and  a  free 
choice :'  but  they  are  obliged  only  to  see  that  the  pubhc  be  not  pre- 
judiced, and  that  every  private  interest  be  secured  by  causing  amends 
to  be  made  to  the  injured  person  where  it  can ;  and  then  it  is  true 
of  every  supreme  prince  which  Seneca^  advised  Nero  often  to  re- 
member, Occidere  contra  legem  nemo  potest  * ;  servare  nemo  prater 
me,  'no  man  at  all  can  put  a  man  to  death  against  the  law;  and 
none  can  save  except  the  prince.' 

§  25.  5)  The  supreme  power  is  above  the  laws,  because  he  cait 
dispense,  he  can  interpret  them,  and  he  can  abrogate  them^  he  can 

'  [The  same  mistake  occurs  abov6,      p.  482.] 
p.  140.]  »  fibid.,  nb.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  434.] 

"»  [1  Kings  ii.  26.]  *  [*nemo  dod  potest'] 

*  [De  clement,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  torn.  i. 
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in  time  of  necessity  govern  by  the  laws  of  reason  without  any  written 
law,  and  he  is  the  judge  of  the  necessity.  Thus  the  kings  of  Israel 
had  power  over  the  judicial  laws,  though  of  the  divine  sanction. 
For  God  forbad  that  the  corpse  of  a  malefactor  should  hang  after 
sunset  upon  the  accursed  tree;  but  yet  Maimonides  says  that  the 
king  sn^jjendil  et  relinquit  sii^ensos  diebus  muUis,  '  he  hangs  them 
and  leaves  them  hanging  for  many  days/  when  it  is  necessary  by 
such  terror  to  affright  the  growing  impiety  of  wicked  men ;  that  is, 
when  the  case  was  such  that  the  laws  were  capable  of  equity  or  in- 
terpretation. For  this  was  not  merely  an  effect  of  his  power,  but  of 
his  reason  too.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to  condemn  but 
one  person  in  one  day,  unless  they  were  in  the  same  crime,  as  the 
adulterer  and  the  adulteress ;  but  the  king  might  condemn  many  at 
once  when  it  was  for  the  interest  of  justice  and  the  republic.  Thus 
their  king  could  by  the  prerogative  of  his  majesty  proceed  summarily, 
sit  in  judgment  alone  without  assessors,  condemn  upon  the  testimony 
of  one,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  party;  which  the  sanhedrim 
might  not  do,  but  were  tied  to  acquit  him  that  confessed  the  fact. 
Add  to  these,  the  supreme  can  in  some  cases  be  judge  and  witness" ; 
that  is,  can  himself  condemn  a  criminal  for  what  himself  only  saw 
him  do.  He  can  also  judge  in  his  own  case ;  as  if  he  be  injured, 
railed  upon,  defrauded,  or  the  like :  all  which  are  powers  above  the 
law,  ana  here  were  to  be  named  for  the  understanding  of  the  present 
rule ;  but  how  they  are  to  be  conducted  is  of  distinct  and  special 
consideration,  and  to  be  reserved  to  their  proper  places.  I  end  this 
whole  enquiry  with  that  of  Statins'*, 

quid  enim  terrisque  poloque 


Parendi  sine  lege  manet  ?    vice  cuncta  geruntur, 
Altemisque  premunt:  propriis  sub  regibus  omnia 
Terra ;  premit  felix  regum  diadeinata  Roma : 
Hanc  ducibus  frsenare  datum,  roox  crescit  in  illos 
Imperium  Superis. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  earth  but  is  under  a  law  and  tied  to  obe- 
dience :  all  the  earth  are  under  kings,  and  the  kings  are  under  the 
Romans,  and  the  Romans  under  their  princes,  and  their  princes  under 
God ;  who  rules  them  by  His  own  laws,  and  binds  them  to  rule  by 
their  country's  laws,  and  ties  them  to  do  justice,  and  is  pleased  when 
they  shew  mercy.  But  as  they  are  to  do.  justice  by  the  sentence  of 
the  laws,  so  they  must  not  shew  mercy  against  law ;  for  even  the 
prerogative  of  kings  is  by  law,  and  kings  are  so  far  above  their  laws 
as  the  laws  themselves  have  given  leave.  For  even  the  v(f)€(ns  aicpi- 
fifCas  h  biovTi,  Uhe  remission  of  the  rigour  of  the  law,'  the  very 
chancery  and  ease  of  laws,  is  by  law  established. 

"  Vani  capitis  est  existimare  superio-      ord.  [In  decret  Greg.  IX.  lib.  i.  tit  11. 
rem  non  posse  evocare  sine  causae  cogni-      cap.  5.] 
tione. — Innoc.  in  c.  <  Ad  aurcs/  de  temp.  ■  [Sylv.  ill  3.  48.] 
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RULE   III. 

IT  IS  NOT  LAWFUL  FOR  SUBJECTS  TO  REBEL,  OR  TO  TAKE  UP  ARMS  AGAINST  TUB 
UPREME  POWER  OF  THE  NATION  UPON  ANY  PRETENCE  WHATSOEVER. 

§  1.  When  Nehemiah  was  deputed  by  Artaxerxes  to  be  governor 
of  Judaea,  and  had  commission  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
the  neighbour  kings  that  opposed  him  were  enemies  to  Artaxerxes, 
because  Nehemiah  was  lieutenant  to  the  king.  "  He  that  despisetU 
Me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me/'  saith  our  blessed  Saviour®.  Sena- 
ius  faciem  secuni  aituhrat,  auctoritatem  reipublica,  said  Cicero p  of 
one  that  was  deputed  and  sent  from  the  senate :  he  had  the  gravity 
of  the  senate  and  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  Now  this 
being  true  of  the  supreme  power  in  every  government,  that  it  is  pO' 
testas  Dei  vicaria,  it  is  '  the  minister  of  God,'  appointed  by  Him,  set 
in  His  place,  invested  with  a  ray  of  His  majesty,  entrusted  with  no 
power  but  His,  representing  none  but  Him,  having  received  the 
sword  from  His  hand,  the  power  of  life  and  death  from  His  war- 
ranty ;  it  must  needs  follow  that  he  who  lifts  up  his  hand  against 
that  supreme  person  or  authority  that  God  hath  appointed  over  him 
is  impious  against  God  and  tights  against  Him.  This  the  apostle«i 
expressly  affirms,  and  there  needs  no  more  words  to  prove  the  rule, 
"  He  that  resists,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God."  He  does  not  say, 
he  that  does  not  obey  is  disobedient  to  God,  for  that  is  not  true. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  not  to  obey,  as  it  happened  to  the  captive 
Jews  under  Nebuchodonosor,  and  to  the  apostles  under  their  princes ; 
they  could  not  obey  God  and  them  too :  and  then  the  case  of  con- 
science was  soon  resolved.  But  they  that  could  not  obey  could  die ; 
they  could  go  into  the  fire,  suffer  scourgings  and  imprisonments; 
that  was  their  iv  M^ya,  their  great  sanctuary  :  which  in  behalf  of  the 
Christians  Gregory  Nazianzen'  thus  expresses,  tv  ixoa  irpbs  Trdrra 
<f>6,pfiaKov,  fxCav  obov  els  vUrjv  (iv  Xptorcp  Kavxtja-oixat) ,  top  irnep 
Xptarov  Bdrarov,  '  I  have  but  one  remedy  against  all  my  evils,  one 
way  to  victory,  thanks  be  to  Christ,  I  can  die  for  Him :'  that's 
VTrorAo-o-ea-OaL  kol  firi  d.jmTi<r<r€<r6ai,  to  obey  where  they  can,  and 
where  they  cannot,  to  be  sure  to  lie  down  under  the  burden  which 
they  cannot  carry.  For  though  in  some  cases  it  is  lawful  not  to 
obey,  yet  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  not  to  resist. 

§  2.  I  do  not  know  any  proposition  in  the  world  clearer  and  more 
certain  in  Christianity  than  this  rule,  and  therefore  cannot  recount 
any  greater  instance  of  human  infirmity  than  that  some  wise  men 
should  be  abused  into  a  contrary  persuasion.  But  I  see  that  in- 
terest and  passion  are  always  the  greatest  arguments,  where  they  are 

<*  [Luke  X.  16.]  «  [Rom.  xiii.  2.] 

»  [Philipp.  viii.  cap.  8.]  '  [Orat.  ii.  §  87.  torn.  L  p.  53  D.] 
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admitted.  But  I  have  an  ill  task  to  write  cases  of  conscience,  if 
such  things  as  these  shall  be  hard  to  be  persuaded :  for  there  arc 
very  few  things  in  which  any  man  is  to  hoi>e  for  half  so  much  con- 
viction as  in  this  article  lies  before  him  in  every  topic;  and  if  I 
should  determine  no  cases  but  upon  such  mighty  terms  as  can  be 
afforded  in  this  question,  and  are  given,  and  yet  we  prevail  not,  I 
must  never  hope  to  do  any  service  to  any  interest  of  wisdom  or  peace, 
of  justice  or  religion.  And  therefore  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  no 
man  who  can  think  it  lawful  to  fight  against  the  supreme  power  of 
his  nation,  can  be  fit  to  read  cases  of  conscience;  for  nothing  can 
ever  satisfy  him  whose  conscience  is  armour  of  proof  against  the 
plain  and  easy  demonstrations  of  this  question.  But  this  question  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  all  clear  and  necessary  truths,  never  obscure 
but  when  it  is  disputed ;  certain  to  all  men  and  evident  if  they  will 
use  their  own  eyes ;  but  if  they  call  for  glasses  of  them  that  make  a 
trade  of  it,  it  may  chance  not  to  prove  so.  But  I  will  speak  of  it 
with  all  easiness  and  simplicity. 

§  3.  1)  The  scripture  is  plain,  *' Curse  not  the  king,  no  not  in 
thy  thought" :"  and,  "  I  counsel  thee  to  keep  the  king's  command- 
ment, and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God"  . .  "  for  he  doth  what- 
soever pleaseth  him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power, 
and  who  may  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou*  ?"  "  Against  him 
there  is  no  rising  up"."  There  are  many  more  excellent  words  in 
the  Old  testament  to  this  purpose ;  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
these  dogmatically  to  estabhsh  the  doctrine  of  the  rule.  No  man  can 
question  him,  no  man  may  rise  up  against  him ;  he  hath  power,  he 
hath  all  power ;  we  are  by  the  law  or  the  oath  of  God  bound  to  keep 
his  commandment ;  and  after  all,  we  must  not  reproach  him  in  our 
secret  thoughts.  No  man  needs  this  last  precept  but  he  that  thinks 
the  king  is  an  evil  man,  or  hath  done  wrong :  but  suppose  he  have, 
or  that  he  is  supposed  to  have,  yet  curse  him  not,  '  do  not  slight 
him,'  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew^ ;  reffi  ne  detrahas,  so  it  is  in  the  vulgar 
Latin,  '  Disparage  not  the  king  /  but  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  adds, 
'  Even  in  thy  conscience,  in  the  secrets  of  thy  heart  speak  not  evil 
of  the  king,  and  in  the  closets  of  the  chambers  of  thy  house  speak 
not  evil  of  the  wise  man ;  for  the  angel  Eaziel  does  every  day  from 
heaven  cry  out  upon  the  mount  of  Horeb,  and  his  voice  passes  into 
all  the  world :  and  Eliahu,  the  great  priest,  flies  in  the  air  of  heaven 
like  a  winged  eagle,  and  tells  the  words  which  are  spoken  in  comers 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.'  By  the  way  I  only  observe  this, 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  '  speak  evil  of  the  rich'  or  the  mighty  man ; 
'  the  wise  man,'  so  the  Chaldee*  calls  him,  that  is,  the  princely  men 
of  the  world,  the  magistrates  and  nobles,  whom  S.  Peter y  calls  tov^ 

•  [Ecclcs.  X.  20.]  '  b^pn  Sk  l^D. 

t  r Eccles.  viil  2---4u]  ,  [Walton,  bibl!  polyglott  ad  loc] 

•  iProv.  XXX.  31.]  r  [l  Pet  ii.  13.] 
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fiy€^vas  bih  fiaa-iXioDs  it^jjLTrofjLivovs,  'captains'  or  'rulers  sent  by 
the  king :'  of  these  we  must  say  no  evil  in  our  private  houses^  lest  a 
bird  of  the  air,  lest  that  which  hath  wings^  that  is,  lest  the  angel  that 
attends  us  orders  it  so  as  to  pass  into  publication ;  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  world  reaches  strangely  even  to  us,  and  we  speak 
not  a  word  in  vain,  but  by  the  divine  providence  it  is  disposed  to 
purposes  that  we  understand  not.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  king 
or  the  supreme,  whom  S.  Peter  caUs  t6v  {mtpi^ovra,  then  it  is  ya{ 
Karapiaji  rbv  ficuriXia  h  rr)  (rvveibrj<r€iy  ixrjb^  iv  K/wTirip  rrjs  Kopbias, 
*  call  him  not  accursed  in  tliy  heart,  not  so  much  as  in  thy  thought  -* 
which  because  it  is  only  perceived  by  God  who  is  the  searcher  of  the 
heart,  it  shews  plainly  that  as  angels  take  care  of  the  rich  and  the 
wise,  the  mighty  and  the  nobles,  so  kings  are  the  peculiar  care  of 
God,  who  is  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  But  then 
(to  leave  all  curiosities)  if  we  may  not  speak  or  think-  reproachfully 
of  the  king,  we  may  not  do  that  which  is  more  and  that  which  is 
worse :  and  I  think  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said.  But  it  is  as 
dear  all  the  way*. 

§  4.  In  the  New  testament,  sufficient  are  the  excellent  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour*,  \i.r\  Ain-icrT^rai  r<p  irovrjp^,  '  not  to  resist. evil,' 
that  is,  not  to  stand  against  it,  not. to  oppose  evil  to  evil;  which 
obliges  all  Christians  that  at  least  without  the  magistrate  they  cause 
no  return  of  evil  to  the  offending  person ;  that  no  man  be  his  own 
avenger,  for  vengeance  belongs  to  God,  and  He  hath  delegated  that 
to  none  but  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  is  0€ov  biiKovos  tKbiKos 
€ls  6fryriv,  '  God's  minister  to  be  a  revenger  of  wrath  under  Him^.' 
Now  if  no  man  must  pay  evil  to  his  brother  that  hath  injured  him 
but  by  the  hand  of  the  supreme  power,  how  can  it  be  possible  that 
it  can  be  lawful  to  render  evil  for  evil  to  the  supreme  power  itself? 
by  whose  hands  shall  that  be  done  7  By  none  but  by  his  superior, 
who  is  God  alone,  who  will  take  care  to  punish  evil  kings  suffi- 
ciently:  only  we  must  not  do  it;  we  must  not  pray  Him  to  do  it; 
for  that  is  expressly  against  the  words  of  Solomon,  thafs  'cursing 
the  king  in  our  thought,'  and  not  at  all  to  be  done.  But  besides 
this,  there  are  many  more  things  spoken  by  our  blessed  Lord  to  de- 
termine us  in  this  affair.  "Bender  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Csesar's;"  and  to  Pilate  Christ  said«,  ''Thou  shouldest  have  no 
power  over  Me  unless  it  were  given  thee  from  above;"  meaning 
that  Caesar's  power,  whose  deputy  Pilate  was,  was  derived  from  God, 
and  consequently  that,  except  God,  none  is  greater  upon  earth  than 
Caesar;  and  again ^,  "If  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world.  My  ser- 
vants would  fight  for  Me ;"  which  plainly  enough  confirms  the  power 
of  the  militia  in  the  supreme  magistrate,  Christ  leaving  it  where  He 
found  it. 

■  [*  clear  as  the  way*— B,  C ;  •  clear  as         *  [Rom.  xiiL  4t] 
the  day*— D.]  •  [John  xix.  11.] 

*  [Matt  V.  39.]  *  [chap.  XTui.  36.] 
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§  5.  But  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  conceniing  these  things, 
the  apostles,  who  are  the  expounders  of  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
meaning  of  His  spirit,  tell  us  plainly,  M  diTtrdo-o-co^oi,  '  to  be 
subject,'  i^ov(rCaxs  virepex^ova-ais*, '  to  supreme  powers ;'  the  same  with 
S.  Peter's^  paariXel  wy  tnr^plxpvri,  'to  the  king  as  to  the  supreme;' 
that  is  to  the  king,  if  he  be  a  king  indeed,  if  he  be  the  supreme; 
to  be  subject  to  these  powers,  and  not  to  resist,  for  these  reasons. 
a)  Because  this  supreme  power  is  ordained  of  God :  /3)  because  he 
that  resists,  resists  God  whose  minister  the  prince  is :  y)  because 
God  hath  armed  the  powers  which  He  ordained  with  a  sword  of 
power  and  revenge :  6)  because  it  is  for  our  good  that  we  submit  to 
him ;  for  he  is  God's  minister  for  good,  that  is,  for  the  public  good, 
under  which  thine  is  comprehended  :  c)  because  it  is  necessary ;  the 
necessity  being  apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  in  the  com- 
mandment of  God :  C)  because  God  hath  bound  our  conscience  to 
it :  7|)  He  hath  tied  tliis  band  upon  us  with  fear  also :  and  0)  lastly, 
because  whoever  does  not  obey  where  he  may  lawfully,  and  whoso- 
ever does  in  any  case  resist,  shall  receive  damnation  to  himself  both 
here  and  hereafter;  here  upon  the  stock  of  fear,  hereafter  upon 
the  account  of  conscience ;  for  both  for  fear  and  for  conscience  we 
must  obey  in  good  things  and  lawful,  and  we  must  not  resist  in  any. 
For  indefinitely  we  are  commanded  not  to  resist,  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  reservation  of  case;  and  Udi  lex  non  dlstinguUy  nemo 
distinguere  debet.  He  that  ^ill  go  about  to  be  wiser  than  the  law, 
in  equity  will  not  be  better  than  a  fool.  This  therefore  is  the  sum 
of  8.  Paul's  discourse,  Rom.  xiii.  per  totum, 

§  6.  8.  Paul  was  the  doctor  of  the  gentiles,  S.  Peter  of  the  Jews; 
and  therefore  this  doctrine  is  sufiBciently  consigned  to  all  the  world : 
for  S.  Peter  hath  preached  this  doctrine  as  largely  as  S.  Paul,  "  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord  ?,"  that  is, 
for  His  sake,  upon  His  commandment,  and  for  His  honour ;  these 
ordinances  being  God's  ordinances,  viro  06oD  r^rayyiivai,  *  they  are 
ordciined  by  God,'  all  of  them,  the  king  principally,  his  captains  and 
officers  which  he  hath  sent  in  the  next  place.  But  him  and  his 
ministers  we  must  receive,  and  honour,  and  obey,  and  submit  to 
them ;  for  it  is  God's  case  and  His  ministers' ;  God  and  His  minis- 
ters and  lieutenants,  the  king  and  his.  He  that  despises  him  whom 
the  king  sends,  despises  the  king;  and  he  that  despises  him  whom 
God  sends  or  makes  His  deputy,  despises  God.  Submit  therefore, 
for  it  is  the  will  of  God ;  submit,  for  this  is  '  well-doing ;'  submit, 
for  so  we  '  shall  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  :'  mean- 
ing that  since  the  enemies  of  Christ  are  apt  to  speak  evil  things  of 
you,  glad  would  they  be  if  they  had  cause  to  accuse  you  for  not 
being  obedient  to  government ;  and  some  are  ignorant,  and  foolishly 
pretend  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  saints  against  the  interests 
of  obedience :  the  mouths  of  these  men  must  be  stopped,  and  you 

•  [Rom.  xiii.  1.]  '  [1  Pet.  ii.  13..]  i  [1  Pet.  ii.  13,  ad  17.  vrr.s  ] 
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must  submit  to  kings,  that  you  may  please  God  and  confute  the  ad- 
versaries. Now  the  specification  of  this  great  duty  and  the  particular 
case  of  conscience  follows ;  **  Fear  God,  honour  the  king :  servants, 
be  obedient  to  your  masters ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  froward ;"  tovto  yap  x^pis,  '  for  this  is  thankworthy :' 
and  this  is  full  to  the  question  in  hand.  For  the  general  precept 
which  S.  Peter  gave  is,  vTrordyryre  7ra<ny  6,v6pa)irLirp  KrCa-ei,  '  submit 
to  every  ordinance,'  to  the  king,  to  his  magistrates  or  deputies^  and 
captains,  and  lastly  submit  to  the  lowest  of  all  dominions,  even  ser- 
vants to  their  masters ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  to  the 
morose  and  harsh.  Now  if  so  to  inferior  masters,  whose  dominion 
is  no  greater  than  their  interest,  and  their  interest  is  no  greater  than 
their  price,  and  is  still  under  the  power  of  kings ;  much  more  to 
kings  or  to  the  supreme  power.  And  indeed  even  subjection  to  kings 
is  the  gentlest  and  most  eligible  kind  of  service.  "  Then  would  My 
servants  fight,''  said  Christ,  meaning  it  of  the  subjects  of  His  king- 
dom :  and  Livy^  calls  pojmltim  RoTnanum  servientem  cutrtsub  residua 
esset,  *  they  did  serve  their  kings.'  And  indeed  as  the  governments 
of  the  world  then  were,  kings  were  most  absolute,  and  the  people 
entirely  subject,  and  far  from  liberty :  and  therefore  this  of  servants 
might  very  well  be  a  specification  and  a  particular  of  their  duty  to 
kings  and  captains ;  and  whether  it  were  or  no,  it  is  for  the  former 
argument  (from  the  less  to  the  greater  affirmatively)  infinitely  cer- 
tain that  the  same  duty  is  due  to  kings  though  harsh  and  cruel :  for 
indeed  there  were  then  none  else ;  Nero  was  the  supreme,  and  he 
was  none  of  the  best  that  ever  wore  purple. 

§  7.  It  were  very  easy  to  draw  forth  more  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture to  this  purpose ;  but  I  forbear  to  name  more  than  this  abund- 
ance which  is  contained  in  these  now  cited :  but  I  shall  not  omit  to 
observe  that  the  apostles  did  make  use  of  that  argument  which  I 
urged  out  of  Solomon,  that  we  are  "  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  king ;" 
from  whence  the  unlawfulness  of  resisting  is  unanswerably  con- 
cluded :  for  S.  Jude*  giving  the  character  of  the  worst  of  men  and 
the  basest  of  heretics,  reckons  up  in  the  bill  of  their  particulars,  that 
'•  they  despise  dominion  and  speak  evil  of  dignities ;"  which  as  it  is 
an  infallible  mark  of  an  evil  person,  so  it  is  a  using  of  a  prince 
worse  than  S.  Michael  the  archangel  durst  use  the  devil ;  against 
whom,  because  he  was  a  spirit  of  an  higher  order,  though  foully 
changed,  he  durst  not  bring  a  railing  accusation,  KpCa-tv  pKaa<f)riiJiCas, 
'  a  judgment,'  or  '  accusation  with  blasphemy  in  it :'  for  all  evil  lan- 
guage of  our  superior  is  no  better  than  blasphemy ;  '  he  did  Blas- 
pheme God  and  the  king,'  was  the  crime  pretended  against  Naboth. 

§  8.  If  from  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  we  aescend  to  the 
doctrine  and  practices  of  the  church  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  all 
Christians  when  they  were  most  of  all  tempted,  when  they  were  per- 
secuted and  oppressed^  killed  and  tormented,  spoiled  of  their  goods, 

*  [nb.ii.  cap.  12.]  »  [JudeS.] 
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and  cruelly  and  despitefully  used,  not  only  did  not  rebel  when  they 
had  power  and  numbers,  but  professed  it  to  be  unlawful.  But  this 
I  shall  draw  into  a  compendium ;  because  it  being  but  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  matter  in  Scripture  being  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  in- 
terpretation, the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  churcli,  which  is  usually 
the  best  commentary,  is  now  but  of  little  use  in  a  case  so  plain.  But 
this  also  is  as  plain  itself,  and  without  any  variety,  dissent  or  inter- 
ruption, universally  agreed  upon,  universally  practised  and  taught, 
that  let  the  powers  set  over  us  be  what  they  will,  we  must  suffer  il^ 
and  never  right  ourselves.  Tertullian''  boasts  with  confidence,  that 
when  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Clodius  Albinus  in  France  and 
Britanny  rebelled  against  Septimius  Severus,  a  bloody  and  cruel  em- 
peror, and  pretended  piety  and  public  good,  yet  none  of  the  Chris- 
tians joined  with  either.  The  Theban  legion  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Diocletian*  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  every  man,  six 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  six  in  number,  by  Maximianns  the 
emperor ;  no  man  in  that  great  advantage  of  number  and  order  and 
provocation  lifting  up  their  hands,  except  it  were  in  prayer :  of  these 
Venantius  Fortunatus '"  hath  left  this  memorial, 

Queit  positis  gladiis  sunt  arma  e  dogmate  Pauli, 

Nomine  pro  Christi  dulcius  esse  mori. 
Pectore  belligero  poterant  qui  vincere  ferro 

Invitant  jugulis  vulnera  chara  suis. 

They  laid  down  their  weapons  and  lift  up  their  arms;  they  prayed 
and  died  in  order :  and  this  they  did  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Paul.     But  when  Julian  was  emperor,  an  apostate  from  his  reli- 

Bon,  a  great  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  who  by  his  cruelty  (as 
azianzen"  observes)  brought  the  commonwealth  itself  in  danger^ 
though  his  army  did  most  consist  of  Christians,  yet  they  had  arms 
for  him,  but  none  against  him,  save  only  that  by  prayers  and  tears 
they  diverted  many  of  his  damnable  counsels  ana  designs.  But  the 
particulars  are  too  many  to  recite  what  might  be  very  pertinent  to 
this  question  from  antiquity.  I  shall  therefore  serve  the  interest  of 
it  as  to  this  topic  by  pointing  out  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors 
where  they  have  given  testimony  to  this  great  article  of  our  religion, 
which  who  please  may  find  in  S.  Clement,  ConstiL  I,  viu  c.  17®; 
S.  Irensus,  lib,  v.  advers,  lusres,,  c.  20. p  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog,  iu 
ad  Antonin.  Imperat'Orem^ ;  Tertullian  ad  ScapiUam^,  el  Apolog.  adv* 
GenL,  cap.  30  * ;  S.  Cyprian  ad  Defnelriannm^ ;  Hosius  apud  AlAanag. 
ad  solitariam  vitam  agentea^,  Liberius,  ibid.^;  S.  Hilary  ad  Impera^. 

k  fAd  Scap.,  cap.  2.  p.  69  B.]  §  96.  p.  129.] 

'  [See  the  Passio  Agaunensium  mar-  o  [Coteler.  patr.  apost,  torn.  i.  p*.  870. 

tyrum  falsely  attributed  to  Eucheriusi  *  UL  cap.  24.  p.  321.] 

Actt  aanct  Bolland.,  Sept.  22.  torn,  vi  *>  [p.  54.] 

p.  8*5.]  '  fcap.  2.  p.  69.] 

"  Bibliotb.  pp.  torn.  Tiii.  edit  Binian.  *  [p.  26  soq.] 

[lib.  il  cann.15.  in  max.  bibL  vet.  patr.,  *  [p.  192.  J 

torn.  1.  p.  M7  E.]  •  [torn.  i.  p.  871.] 

■  Orat.  i  in  Julian,  [al.  orat  !▼.  c.  g.  «  [p.  367.] 
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GomtatttiuM^  ;  S.  Athanasins  ad  Antioen,,  qtuBsL  55  ■,  et  Apolog.  ad 
Constant.  ■ ;  vide  etiam  factum  Basilii  in  Manodia  Nazianz,  inter 
opuscula  Basilii^,  Nazianzen  ii.  orat.  contr.  Julian.^;  Optatus  Mile- 
vitanus^  lid.  Hi.  contra  Parmen.^ ;  8.  Chrysostom.  orat.  ii.  ad  pop, 
AntiocA.,  torn.  6.  edit.  Savil.^  S.  Ambrose  JSpist.  xxxiii,  ad  Mar* 
ceilinam^;  S.Cyril,  in  Evang.  Jokan.,  I.  x.  c.  36 »;  S.  Hieron. 
comment,  in  ii.  Dan.^ ;  S.  Augustin.,  lib.  iv.  de  civit.  Dei,  c.  33*, 
et  lib.  V.  c.  21  ^,  et  in  Psalm,  cxxiv.^ ;  Anastasius  P.  epist.  unic.  ad 
Anastasium  Imper.°^,  Symmaclius  P.  ad  eundem  Jnast.  Imp.^,  Leo  P. 
ad  Leonem  ImperaU^  et  epist.  xiii.  ad  Pulcheriam  P;  S.  Gregor.  Mag. 
Epist.  I.  vii.  ep.  \^. 

§  9.  After  him  succeeded  (Sabinianus  being  interposed  for  one 
year  only)  Boniface  the  third,  who  obtained  of  Phocas  to  be  called 
universal  bishop :  since  when  periit  virtus  imperatorum,  periit  pietas 
poiitijfcum,  says  one,  '  the  kings  lost  their  strength  and  the  bishops 
lodt  their  piety ;'  yet  in  the  descending  ages  God  wanted  not  many 
worthy  persons  to  give  testimonies  to  this  great  truth  and  duty. 
Such  were  Stephen  the  sixth  apud  Baronium  torn.  x.  A.D.  bccclxxxv. 
».  11 ',  Gregorius  Turonensis,  hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  1%  Condi.  Toletan.  v* 
can.  2  ^y  et  Concilium  Toletan.,  tri.  c.  14°,  Pulgentius  ad  Tkrasimun* 
dum  .regem^j  Damascen.,  parallel,  i.  e.  21^,  V.  Bede,  lib.  iv.  expos, 
in  Samuel.*,  Leo  IV.  cap.  ^ De  capitulis^  dist.  15%  S.  Bernard 
epist.  221.  to  Lewis  le  gros^:  vide  etiam  episi.  Walthrami  epis. 
Nanumberg.  ^  qua  habetur  in  appendice  Manani  Scoti  ^. 

§  10.  Now  it  is  very  observable  that  in  the  succession  of  about 
six  ages,  in  which  the  holy  doctors  of  the  church  gave  such  clear 
testimony  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  even  the  worst  princes,  and 
many  thousands  of  holy  Christians  sealed  it  with  their  Uood,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  it;  and  none  of  any  reputation,  no  man  of 
learning  did  any  thing  against  the  interest  or  the  honour  of  princes, 
excepting  only  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  Lucifer  Galaritanus,  who 
indeed  spake  rude  and  unbeseeming  words  of  Gonstantius  the  Arian 
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'ticL  lib.  iL  col.  1225  sqq.] 
?  qu»tt.  120.  tom.  iL  p.  297.] 
Apol.  L  p.  296  sqq.] 
_fol  63.  ed.  Lat  fol.  Baa.  1520.] 
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■  [Apud  Bar»D.  A.D.  diil  n.  18.  torn. 
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cap.  8.  p.  51.] 

«  [Ed.  Ben.  tom.  ii.  p.  33.]  Et  in 
1  Timoth.,  cap.  ii  v.  I.  [torn.  ix.  p.  579.] 

'  [al.  epist  XX.  tom.  ii.  col.  857  sq.l 

■  [lib.  xi.  cap.  36.  torn.  iv.  p.  1018.] 

»  [tom.  iii.  col.  1078.] 

*  [tom.  Tii.  col  112.] 

k  fcol.  138.] 

'  [torn.  iv.  coL  1415.]  £t  epitt.  Hv.  ad 
Macedon.  [al.  epiit  cliii.  tom.  ii.  col.  524 
aqq.]  et  ^tract  vL  in  Joann.  [tom.  iiL 
part  ii.  coll.  340»  1.] 

"  [ConcilL,  tom.  il  col.  947  aqq*] 
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[torn.  iiL  col.  606.1 
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1526.] 
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*  [Gratian.   deeret.,  part   1.   ditt  z. 
cap.  9.  coL  35.] 
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emperor;  but  that  he  may  lessen  nothing  of  the  universal  consent  to 
tliis  doctrine,  S.  Ambrose*  does  lessen  very  much  of  his  reputation, 
saying  that  though  he  was  with  the  true  oelievers  banished  for  re- 
ligion, yet  he  separated  himself  from  their  communion.  But  in  the 
next  period,  I  mean  after  Gregory  the  great,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  bishops  of  Rome  to  stir  up  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  princes, 
and  from  tliem  came  the  first  great  declension  and  debauchery  of  the 
glory  of  christian  loyalty  and  subjection  to  their  princes;  witness 
tliose  sad  stories  of  P.  Gregory  the  seventh,  P.  Urban,  and  Paschal, 
who  stirred  up  the  em|)eroi''s  son  against  the  father.  I  speak  it 
to  this  purpose,  because  it  produced  an  excellent  epistle  from  the 
churchmen  of  Liege  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  of  their  bishop, 
who  with  his  chapter  was  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  his  loyalty, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Flanders  commanded  by  the  pope  to  destroy  him 
and  all  his  priests.  But  in  behalf  of  princes  and  the  duty  of  sub- 
jection to  them  many  excellent  things  were  spoken ;  divers  judgments 
of  God  fearfully  falling  upon  rebellious  people  arc  recited,  not  only 
in  that  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Liege '^j  but  in  the  life  of  Henry  the 
fourth,  emperor,  infasciculo  rerum  sciend.,  published  at  Colen».  From 
all  these  fathers  and  ancient  authors  now  cited,  magnum  mundo  docH* 
mentum  datum  est  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
book  last  cited)  *a  great  instruction  and  caution  is  given  to  the 
whole  world  that  no  man  rise  up  against  his  prince/  For  all  these 
authors  give  clear  and  abundant  testimony  to  these  truths,  that  the 
power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  is  immediately  from  God,  that  it  is 
subject  to  God  alone,  that  by  Him  alone  it  is  to  be  judged,  that  he 
is  the  governor  of  all  things  and  persons  within  his  dominions,  that 
whosoever  speaks  reproachfully  of  him  cannot  be  innocent,  that  he 
that  lifts  up  his  hand  against  him  strikes  at  the  face  of  God ;  that 
God  hath  confounded  such  persons  that  against  the  laws  of  God,  and 
their  own  oaths,  and  the  natural  bonds  of  fidelity,  have  attempted  to 
spoil  their  supreme  lords ;  that  Herman  and  Egbert  that  did  so  were 
confounded  for  so  doing,  as  though  they  had  never  been,  that  Ru- 
dolphus  had  his  hand  cut  off  and  felt  divers  other  of  the  diving 
judgments  for  this  impiety.  And  this  being  the  constant  universal 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  God  for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  this 
derived  from  the  plain,  the  express,  the  frequent  sayings  and  com- 
mandments of  God  in  the  Old  and  New  testament,  declared  by  His 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  by  His  most  holy  Son  himself,  nothing 
can  with  greater  certainty  determine  and  conduct  our  conscience 
than  this  rule.  For  the  confirmation  of  which  I  remember  S.  Ber- 
nard^ tells  a  pretty  little  story,  in  a  sermon  upon  these  words  of 
Christ,  "I  am  the  vine  -!'  Bene  quidem  rex  cum  percnssus  humana  sa- 

•  Orat  in  obit  fratr.  Satyri.  [torn.  ii.  expetend.,  per  Orth.  Grat,  fol.   Colon, 

col.  1127.]  1535;  et  cura  E.  Brown,  torn.  i.  p.  92, 

'  [Inter   concill.    Harduin.,    torn.  vi.  fol.  Lond.  1690.] 

part.  2.  col.  1769.]  '  [De  pass.  Dom.,  cap.  4.  coL  1172.  ] 

«  [Apud  Simon.  Scard.  [Fascic.  rer. 
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gitfa,  8fc,,  '  It  was  well  said  of  a  king,  who  being  wounded  with  a 
barbed  arrow/  they  tliat  were  about  him  desired  he  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  bound  till  the 'head  were  cut  out^  because  the  least 
motion  irregular  would  endanger  his  life ;  he  answered.  Begem  ligari 
nulla  mode  decet,  '  a  king  must  at  no  hand  be  bound  /  let  the  king 
be  ever  safe,  but  let  his  power  be  at  liberty.  I  end  this  topic  with 
the  words  of  S.  Austin*  and  of  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo^,  Non 
tribuamus  dandi  regni  atque  imperii  poteataiem  nisi  vero  Deo,  '  let 
us  attribute  the  power  of  giving  the  right  of  empire  to  none  but  to 
the  true  God  alone/  Ille  untie  verue  Deus  qui  necjudicio  nee  adjuto- 
rio  deaerit  genus  Aumanum,  quando  voluit  el  quantum  voluit  Eamanis 
regnum  dedit :  qui  dedit  Assgriis,  vel  etiam  Persis ;  . .  qui  Mario, 
ipse  Caio  Casari  ;  qui  Augnito,  ipse  et  Neroni ;  qui  Fespasianis,  vel 
jmlri  vel  Jilio,  suavissimis  imperatoribus,  ipse  ei  jDomitiano  cmdelis- 
9i?no ;  et  ne  per  singulos  ire  necesse  sit,  qui  Constantino  christiano, 
ipse  apostata  Juliano. .  Hac  plane  Deus  unus  verus  regit,  et  gubemat 
at  placet :  '  the  one  true  God,  who  never  leaves  mankind  destitute  of 
right  and  help,  hath  given  a  kingdom  to  the  fiomans  as  long  as  He 
please  and  as  much  as  He  please.  He  that  gave  the  supreme  power 
to  the  Assyrians,  He  also  gave  it  to  the  Persians.  He  that  gave  it 
to  Marius  a  common  plebeian,  gave  it  to  Gaius  CtBsar  who  was  a 
princely  person.  The  same  authority  He  gave  to  Nero  that  He  gave 
to  Augustus;  He  gave  as  much  power  and  authority  to  the  most 
cruel  Domitian  as  He  gave  to  Vespasian  and  to  Titus,  the  gentlest 
and  the  sweetest  princes ;  and  to  be  short,  He  gave  the  authority  to 
G)nstantine  the  Christian,  and  the  same  afterwards  to  Julian  the 
apostate :  for  this  great  affair  He  rules  and  governs  as  He  please.' 

§  11.  But  all  this  is  no  more  than  what  natural  and  necessary 
reason  does  teach  all  the  world : 

Hanc  Deus  et  melior  litem  natura  diremit ' : 

Por  this  which  I  have  alleged  from  the  fathers  is  properly  a  religious 
reason.  It  is  God's  power  which  is  in  the  supreme  magistrate, 
whether  he  be  good  or  bad ;  therefore  whoever  rebels  against  him, 
rebels  against  the  power  and  dispensation  of  God ;  and  to  this  there 
is  nothing  reasonaole  to  be  opposed.  But  then  that  which  I  am 
now  to  say  is  derived  to  us  by  the  reason  that  every  man  carries 
about  him,  by  the  very  law  of  nature. 

Nataram  vero  appello  legem  omnipotentis 
Supremique  Patris,  quam  prima  ab  ori^ne  rerum 
Cunctis  imposuit  rebus,  jusaitque  tenen 
Inviolabiliter. 

'  By  the  law  of  nature  I  mean  the  prime  law  of  God  which  He  un- 
alterably imposed  upon  all  men  in  their  first  creation,  that  by  reason 

*  Lib.  ▼.  de  civit  Dei,  cap.  21.  [torn.  ^  [vid.  can.  ziv.  torn.  iii.  col.  606.] 
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and  wise  discourses  they  should  govern  themselves  in  order  to  thit 
end  which  is  i)erfective  of  human  nature  and  society/  The  law  of 
nature  is  the  law  of  God,  which  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
nature :  now  by  this  law  or  necessary  reason  we  find  it  very  fit  that 
we  should  devest  ourselves  of  the  practice  and  exercise  ot  some 
rights  and  liberties  which  naturally  we  have.  So  Aristotle"  ob- 
serves^ homines  ad/luclos  ratione  multa  prater  mores  ei  naiuram 
agerey  si  aliter  agi  melius  esse  sibi  persnaserint,  'men  do  some 
things  against  their  natural  inclination,  if  by  natural  reason  they 
find  it  best  to  do  so.'  Now  nature  having  permitted  every  man  to 
defend  himself  as  well  as  he  can  against  violence,  did  by  an  early 
experience  quickly  perceive  that  few  men  had  power  enough  to  do  it 
against  every  violent  man;  and  therefore  they  drew  into  societies, 
gathered  their  strength,  and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  them  who 
by  a  joined  strength  could,  and  by  promise  and  interest  and  doty 
would  do  it :  and  by  this  means  the  societies  had  peace,  and  might 
live  quietly.  Now  the  natural  consequent  is  this,  that  if  all  our 
power  is  united  and  intrusted  to  one  head,  we  must  not  keep  it  in 
our  hands.  If  the  supreme  power  be  the  avenger,  we  must  not 
meddle ;  if  he  be  judge  wc  must  submit,  for  else  we  are  never  the 
nearer  to  peace.  For  when  we  were  so  many  single  persons  we  were 
always  in  war,  but  by  unity  and  government  we  come  to  peace: 
therefore  whatever  wc  could  do  alone,  we  having  put  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  our  natural  right  of  defence  is  in  the  public  hand,  and 
there  it  must  remain  for  ever^  and  we  are  to  be  defended  by  the 
laws,  and  they  only  are  now  the  ministries  of  peace.  This  is  S.PaulV 
argument,  "  1  exhort  that  prayers  and  supplications  be  made  for  all 
men ;  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  a  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  \"  plainly  im- 
j)lying  that  the  security  and  peace  of  societies  depends  upon  tiie 
power  and  authority  of  kings,  and  persons  in  erainency  ana  trust; 
for  none  must  make  war  but  he  that  does  it  for  all  men's  interest: 
and  therefore  it  is  peace  with  all  that  are  under  government;  but 
then  that  which  is  designed  to  keep  peace  must  feel  no  war  from 
them  whom  it  is  designed  to  keep  in  peace,  that  they  may  not  feel 
the  evils  of  war.  If  government  be  necessary,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  obey  it;  if  we  must  obey  it,  we  must  not  judge  it;  if  we 
must  not  judge  it,  we  may  not  endeavour  to  punish  it :  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  a  greater  destruction  to  its  own  ends,  than  the 
resisting  or  rebelling  against  government ;  because  if  we  be  above 
it,  how  are  we  subjects?  if  subjects,  how  are  we  its  judges?  if  no 
judges  how  can  we  be  avengers?  if  no  avengers,  why  are  we  not 
quiet  and  patient  ?  If  we  be  not  above  we  are  below,  and  therefore 
there  let  us  abide :  but  if  we  be  above,  then  we  are  the  supreme 
power;  and  then  it  is  all  one.     That  which  is  said  all  this  while 

■  Polit,  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1332.]  »  [1  Tim.  ii.  2.] 
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concerns  the  subjects,  and  not  the  supreme,  to  whom  By  our  natural 
necessities,  by  a  general  contract  of  mankind,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
by  the  command  of  God,  and  by  the  civil  laws  of  all  republics  the 
subject  is  bound,  and  does  owe  obedience  and  maintenance,  and 
honour  and  peace.  Generate  pactum  est  societatis  Aumana  obedire 
regibtcd  suis,  said  S.  Austin  p,  '  It  is  a  covenant  that  all  mankind 
have  agreed  in,  to  be  obedient  to  their  kings.' 

§  12.  But  all  this  is  true :  but  since  kings  are  for  defence  and  jus- 
tice, for  good  and  not  for  evil,  for  edification  and  not  for  destruction, 
good  kings  must  be  obeyed.  But  what  if  they  be  evil  and  unjust, 
cruel  and  unreasonable  enemies  of  their  people,  and  enemies  of 
mankind  ? 

§  13.  This  is  that  I  have  been  saying  all  this  while,  that  let  him 
be  what  he  will,  if  he  be  the  supreme,  he  is  sui)erior  to  me,  and  I 
have  notliing  to  do,  but  something  to  suffer :  let  God  take  care ;  if 
He  please,  I  shall  be  quickly  remedied ;  till  then  I  must  do  as  well 
as  I  can.  For  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  the  subjects  may  re- 
sist, who  shall  be  judge  of  that  case  ?  can  this  case  be  evident  and 
notorious  ?  and  does  it  always  consist  in  indivisibiti  ?  If  it  does  not> 
then  many  things  are  like  it,  and  who  can  secure  that  the  subjects 
shall  judge  right  ?  For  if  they  were  infallible,  yet  who  will  engage 
that  they  will  not  do  amiss  7  what  warranty  have  we  against  the  am- 
bition and  the  passion  and  the  interest  of  the  reformers  of  supreme 
powers  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  suffer  inconvenience  from  one  than 
from  every  one  that  please  ?  But  if  you  allow  one  case,  you  must 
allow  as  many  as  can  be  reduced  to  it ;  and  who  is  not  witty  enough 
against  governors  to  find  excuses  enough  to  bring  them  down  7 

§  14.  2)  What  remedy  is  there  in  case  the  supreme  power  be  ill 
administered  7  will  not  any  remedy  bring  greater  evils  than  the  par- 
ticular injustices  which  are  complained  of  7  It  was  well  said  of 
Xenophon'^,  5oTts  kv  iroXifitd  i>v  aratniC^i  irpbs  top  ip\ovTa,  Trpbs 
TTip  kavTov  (T(dTr\plav  aTa<niC^i,  'he  that  opposes  his  general  and 
prince  opposes  his  own  safety.'  For  consider,  what  order  can  be 
m  a  family,  if  the  boys  rule  their  fathers  and  rebel  against  their  com- 
mand? How  shall  the  sick  be  cured,  if  they  resist  the  advice  and 
prescriptions  of  the  physicians  7  And  they  that  sail  are  like  to  suffer 
shipwreck,  if  the  boatswain,  and  the  swabbers,  and  the  boys  shall 
contradict  the  master.  So  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  safety 
in  a  commonwealth,  if  they  who  are  appointed  to  obey  shall  offer  to 
rule,  ^(rei  yap  iofayKoia  rwa  koI  o-conjpia  r<p  fxkv  6,p\€w  tv  roiff 
iivOpdiro^s,  r<p  6^  ipx€(r$ai  riraKTat, ',  '  for  by  nature  it  is  necessary 
and  profitable,  and  ordered  accordingly,  that  one  should  rule  and 
the  rest  should  be  obedient/ 

P  Lib.  iii.  Confess.,  cap.  8.  [torn.  I      19.] 
col.  94  A.]  r  Dion  Cassius.  [lib.  xlL  cap.  8S.  pt 
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§  15.  And  therefore  these  wild  cases  are  not  to  be  pretended 
against  that  which  natural  reason  and  natural  necessity  hhve  esta- 
blished. We  cannot  suppose  a  king  that  should  endeavour  to  de- 
stroy his  kingdom.  We  may  as  well  suppose  a  father  to  kill  his 
children^  and  that  therefore  in  some  cases  it  may  be  lawful  for  chil- 
dren to  rebel  against  their  fathers^  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and,  as 
they  see  occasion,  cut  their  throats  that  the  inheritance  may  be  theirs. 
Whom  can  we  suppose  worse  than  Julian,  than  Domitian,  than  Nero  ? 
and  yet  these  princes  were  obeyed,  and  did  never  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  such  desperate  hostilities :  nay  Nero,  as  bad  as  he  was, 
yet  when  he  was  killed,  was  quickly  missed ;  for  in  a  few  months 
three  princes  succeeded  him,  and  there  was  more  blood  of  the  citi- 
zens spilt  in  those  few  months  than  in  Nero's  fourteen  years.  And 
who  please  both  for  their  pleasure  and  their  instruction  to  read  the 
encomium  of  Nero  written  by  the  incomparable  Cardan,  shall  find 
that  the  worst  of  princes  do  much  more  good  than  they  do  harm. 
But,  semper  corpori  grave  est  caput,  '  the  head  always  aches,  and  is  a 
burden  to  the  shoulders,'  and  we  complain  much  of  every  little  dis- 
order. Put  case  a  prince  by  injustice  do  violence  to  some  of  his 
subjects,  what  then?  Qui  nnum,  qui  plures  occidit,  non  tamen  reip. 
lasa  reus  est,  sed  cadis,  said  Seneca,  '  it  is  not  the  killing  of  some 
citizens  tliat  destroys  the  commonwealth :'  and  there  are  not  many 

[)rinces  that  proceed  so  far  as  to  do  open  and  professed  wrong  to  the 
ives  of  their  subjects ;  but  many  subjects  have  done  violence,  open 
and  apparent,  to  the  lives  of  their  princes,  and  yet  the  subjects  are 
aptest  to  complain.  Quis  princeps  apud  nos  regnavit  e  vicecomitum 
aut  Sfortiadumfamilia  quern  non  aliquis  civis  nost^  etiam  sine  causa, 
sed  sola  ambitione,ferro  aggressus  sit?  pauci  certe^,  'which  of  our 
princes  of  such  and  such  a  family  hath  not  been  set  upon  to  be  mur- 
dered by  some  of  their  subjects,  without  cause,  but  merely  out  of 
ambition  ?  very  few.'  And  he  that  reads  Hector  Boethius  his  liis- 
tory  of  Scotland  may  say  as  much  as  Cardan,  and  for  a  longer  time. 
Every  man  complains  of  kings  and  governors;  we  love  them  not, 
and  then  every  little  thing  makes  him  a  tyrant :  but  it  is  in  this  case 
as  in  the  case  of  women  (says  Albericus  Gentilis)  we  cannot  be  with- 
out them,  and  yet  we  are  not  pleased  when  we  are  tied  to  them.  If 
any  such  thing  could  happen  that  a  king  had  a  mind  to  destroy  his 

Eeople,  by  whom  should  he  do  it?  He  alone  can  hardly  do  it;  and 
e  could  hardly  arm  his  people  against  themselves.  But  what  should 
he  get  by  it  P  he  cannot  be  so  unreasonable :  but  suppose  it,  what 
then  ?  "  Oppression  will  make  a  wise  man  mad,"  saith  Solomon  •, 
and  there  are  some  temptations  bigger  than  a  man's  strength ;  and 
this  would  be  one  of  tliem,  and  the  people  would  be  vexed  into 
the  sin  of  rebellion ;  and  then  it  may  be,  God  would  cut  him  off, 
and  punish  the  people;  and  here  would  be  calamity  enough  in  this 
whole  ei)tercourse,  but  nothing  lawful.    For  we  have  nothing  dearer 

'  [Cardan,  encom.  Neron.,  torn.  i.  p.  186.]  *  [Eccles.  vii.  7.] 
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to  US  than  our  lives  and  our  religion;  but  in  both  these  cases  we 
find  whole  armies  of  Christians  dying  quietly,  and  suffering  persecu- 
tion without  murmur.  But  it  cannot  be  done,  it  cannot  easily  be 
supposed  that  an  evil  prince  should  be  otherwise  than  one  that  is 
cruel  and  unjust,  and  this  to  fall  upon  some  persons :  for  let  him  be 
lustful,  he  shall  not  ravish  the  commonwealth ;  and  if  he  be  bloody, 
bis  sword  cannot  cut  off  very  great  numbers ;  and  if  he  be  covetous, 
be  will  not  take  away  all  men's  estates :  but  if  a  war  be  made  against 
him,  these  evils  will  be  very  much  more  universal ;  for  the  worst  of 
princes  that  ever  was  hath  obliged  a  great  many,  and  some  wiU  follow 
him  out  of  duty,  some  for  fear,  some  for  honour,  and  some  for  hopes ; 
and  then  as  there  is  no  subject  that  complains  of  wrong  but  he  hath 
tinder  the  government  received  more  right  than  wrong,  so  there  is 
none  that  goes  to  do  himself  right,  (if  that  be  all  he  intends,  and 
not  covetous  and  ambitious  designs)  but  in  the  forcing  it  he  will 
find  more  wrong  than  right. 

§  16.  3)  But  I  demand,  are  there  no  persons  from  whom  if  we 
receive  wrong  we  must  not  be  avenged  of  them  ?  To  a  Christian  it 
had  been  a  more  reasonable  enquiry,  whether  there  be  any  persons 
of  whom  we  may  be  avenged.  Certainly  there  are  none  of  whom 
we  may  be  avenged  without  the  aid  or  leave  of  the  public  power. 
But  what  if  our  father  do  us  wrong ;  may  we  strike  him  ?  6pyriv 
irarpos  <l)4p€iv,  '  to  bear  our  father's  unjust  wrath'  was  one  of  the 
precepts  the  young  man  of  Eretria  had  learnt  of  Zeno^:  and  what 
then  if  we  be  injured  by  the  public  father?  Magna  animo  regis 
velut  parentis  contutneliam  tulit;  it  was  said  of  Lysimachus^ :  et  ut 
parentum  scevitiam  sic  patria  patiendo  ac  ferendo  leniendam  esse, 
said  Livy* :  '  if  we  must  bear  with  our'  fathers,  so  also  with  our 
princes.'  Fi  regere  patriam  aut  parentes,  quanquam  etpossis,  et  de* 
licta  corrigas,  importunum  est,  said  Sallust^,  '  though  it  were  in  your 
power,  though  you  might  reform  some  evils,  yet  to  rule  your  parents 
or  your  prince  by  force  is  not  reasonable.'  And  it  was  an  excellent 
saying  which  Cicero*  had  from  Plato,  Tantum  contendere  in  rep. 
oportet  quantum  probare  tuis  civibiis  possis,  vim  neque  parenti  neque 
patria  affeiri  opartere^  Id  enim  Plato  jubet,  quem  ego  vehementer 
sequor :  et  qui  hanc  causam  sibi/uisse  ait  reipublica  non  attingenda, 
quod  cum  offendisset  popuhm  Atheniensem  prope  jam  desipientem 
senectute,  cumque  eum  nee  persuadendo  nee  cogendo  regi  posse  vidiS' 
set,  cum  persunderi  posse  diffideret,  cogi  fas  esse  non  arbitraretur : 
*  to  contend  and  fight  in  a  commonwealth  can  never  be  approved  by 
the  citizens :  strive  so  much  as  you  can  justify ;  but  vou  must  offer 
force  neither  to  your  parents  nor  to  your  country,  that  is,  the  supreme 
government  of  your  country.     And  when  Plato  saw  the  people  of 

'  [^lian.  var.  hist,  lib.  ix.  cap.  33.]  ^  Bell.  Jugurth.  [cap.  3.] 
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Athens  almost  doating  with  age,  he  despaired  of  prevailing  npon 
them  bj  persuasion ;  but  yet  to  compel  them  by  force  he  conduded 
to  be  impious/  But  can  any  man  lose  by  patience  ?  hath  it  no  re- 
ward ?  or  is  there  no  degrees  of  counsel  in  it  ?  that  is,  is  not  some 
patience  acceptable  though  it  be  not  necessaiy  f  shall  it  have  no  re- 
ward, if  it  be  more  than  we  are  bound  to?  If  it  shall  be  rewarded, 
though  it  be  greater  than  is  simply  necessary,  then  it  is  certain,  that 
whatever  we  suffer  under  evil  princes,  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable  is 
infinitely  better  than  to  resist :  for  that  shall  have  a  good  reward ; 
this  seldom  misses  an  ill  one.  But  if  there  be  no  counsel,  no  degree 
of  uncomroanded  patience,  then  all  patience  is  necessary ;  for  it  is 
certain  none  is  sin :  for  Christ  was  glorified  by  suffering  the  greatest 
injuries,  and  His  martyrs  have  trodden  the  same  way  of  the  cross; 
and  so  must  we  if  God  calls  us  to  it,  if  we  will  be  His  disciples. 

§  17.  4)  But  again  I  consider,  does  every  subject  that  is  a  wicked 
man  forfeit  the  right  in  his  estate,  otherwise  than  law  appoints  ?  is 
dominion  founded  in  grace  ?  or  is  it  founded  in  law  and  labour,  in 
succession  and  purchase  ?  And  is  it  not  so  in  princes  ?  with  this 
only  difference,  that  their  rights  of  government  are  derived  from  God 
immediately ;  for  none  but  He  can  give  a  power  of  life  and  death : 
can  therefore  any  one  take  away  what  they  did  not  give  ?  or  can  a 
supreme  prince  lose  it  by  vice,  who  did  not  get  it  by  virtue,  but  by 
^t  from  God  ?  If  a  law  were  made  to  devest  the  prince  of  his  power 
in  case  of  ill  government,  then  he  were  not  the  man  I  mean,  he  is 
not  supreme  but  subordinate,  and  did  rule  precariously,  that  is,  as 
long  as  his  superior  judges  will  give  him  leave.  But  for  the  supreme 
he  is  sacred  and  immured,  just  as  the  utmost  orbs  of  heaven  are 
uncircumscribed ;  not  that  they  are  positively  infinite,  but  because 
there  is  nothing  beyond  them :  so  is  the  supreme  magistrate,  nothing 
is  above  him  but  God ;  and  therefore  in  his  case  we  may  use  the 
words  of  Livy,  Si  quis  adversus  ea  fecusety  nihil  ultra  quam  im- 
probe  factum  adjecU  lex,  '  if  he  does  any  thing  against  reason  and 
justice,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  but  that  it  was  ill  done.' 

But  if  he  does  not  do  his  duty,  that's  no  warranty  for  me  not  to 
do  mine;  and  if  obedience  and  patience  be  a  duty,  then  the  one  is 
as  necessary,  and  the  other  is  more  necessary  when  he  does  not  do 
what  he  ought.  And  after  all,  the  supreme  power  in  every  christian 
republic  hath  no  power  to  kill  a  subject  without  law,  nor  to  spoil 
him  of  his  goods.  Therefore  neither  can  a  subject  kill  or  exautho- 
rate  the  supreme  at  all ;  for  there  is  no  law  to  do  it :  and  if  he  be 
the  supreme  power,  he  is  also  lawgiver,  and  therefore  will  make  no 
such  law  against  himself;  and  if  he  did,  he  were  neither  wise  nor 
just. 

§18.  Either  then  stop  all  pretences,  or  admit  all.  If  you  admit 
any  case  in  which  the  subjects  may  fight  against  their  prince,  you 
must  admit  every  case  that  he  will  pretend  who  is  the  judge  of  one. 
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But  because  government  is  by  God  appointed  to  remedy  the  intole- 
rable evils  of  confusion,  and  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  evfery  strong 
villain,  we  must  keep  ourselves  there ;  for  if  we  take  the  sword,  or 
the  power,  or  the  legislation,  or  the  judicature,  or  the  impunity  from 
the  supreme,  we  return  to  that  state  of  evil  from  whence  we  were 
brought  by  government.  For  certain  it  is,  all  the  personal  mischiefs 
and  injustices  done  by  an  evil  prince  are  infinitely  more  tolerable  than 
tlie  disorders  of  a  violent  remedy  against  him.  If  there  be  not  a 
dernier  resort,  or  a  last  appeal  fixed  somewhere,  mischiefs  will  be  in- 
finite: but  the  evils  that  come  from  that  one  place  will  soon  be 
numbered,  and  easier  suffered  and  cured. 

§  19.  It  were  easy  to  add  here  the  sentences  of  the  wise  heathen. 
to  this  very  purpose ;  for  though  religion  speaks  loudest  in  this  ar- 
ticle, yet  nature  herself  is  vocal  enough :  but  I  have  remarked  some 
already  occasionally,  to  the  same  sense  with  that  of  Tacitus  %  Impera* 
lores  danoa  voto  expetendos^  qualeacunque  tolerandos:  so  the  wiser 
Bomans  at  last  had  learnt  their  duty.  The  same  also  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Greeks ; 

'We  must  patiently  suffer  the  follies  of  our  rulers.'  So  did  the 
Persians, 

quamvis  crudelibus  aeque 

Parctur  dominis  «, 

'  Though  the  lords  be  cruel,  yet  you  must  obey  them  as  well  as  the 
gentle.  But  I  am  weary  of  so  long  telling  a  plain  story.  He  that 
is  not  determined  by  these  things,  I  suppose  will  desire  to  see  no 
more.  But  if  he  does,  he  may  please  to  see  many  more  particulars 
in  Barclay**,  in  Grotius%  in  Monsieur  de  la  Noiie',  in  Albericus  Gen 
tilis^,  in  Scipio  Gentilis^,  in  bishop  Bilson*,  in  Petrus  Gregorius^, 
and  Bodinus*.  I  conclude, — Many  supreme  princes  have  laid  aside 
their  kingdoms,  and  have  exchanged  them  for  honour  and  religion ; 
and  many  subjects  have  laid  aside  their  supreme  princes  or  magis- 
trates, and  have  exchanged  them  for  liberty  and  justice.  But  the 
one  got,  and  the  other  lost.  They  had  real  advantages ;  and  these 
had  words  in  present,  and  repentance  in  reversion. 


'  [Hist.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.] 
*  Eurip.  [Phoenfca.  893.1 


«  Claudian.  [in  Eutrop.  lib.  ii.  479.] 
•*  [De  regno  et  regali  potestate,  adver- 
nus  Buchananum,  Brutum,  Boucheriunn, 
et  reliquos  monarchomachosi  4to.  Par. 
1600.1 

*  [De  jure  belli  et  pacis,  lib.  i.  cap. 

'  [Discours  politiques    et   militaires. 


▼id.  disc.  4.   p.  97  aqq.  ed.  Sto.  Baa. 
1587.] 

~De  jure  belli,  Sro.  Hanov.  1612.] 
'De  jorisdictione,  Syo.  Franc.  1618.] 
The  true  difference  between  chris- 
tian subjection   and  unchristian  rebel- 
lion/ &c. — 4to.  Oxon.  1585.] 

^  [De  republics,  e.  g.,  libu  viit.  cap.  1. 
p.  242.  fol.  Luffd.  1609.] 
*  [De  repabUca,  lib.  iL  cap.  5.] 
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THE  SUPREME  CIVIL  POWER  IS  ALSO  SUFREMB  GOVERNOR  OVER  ALL  PEBS0V8 

AND  IN  ALL  CAUSES  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

§  1.  Ip  this  rule  were  not  of  great  necessity  for  the  condact  of 
conscience,  as  being  a  measare  of  determining  all  questions  conoem- 
ing  the  sanction  of  and  obedience  to  all  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  datj 
of  bishops  and  priests  to  their  princes,  the  necessity  of  their  paying 
tribute,  and  discharging  the  burdens  and  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  repubUc,  I  shordd  have  been  unwilling  to  have  meddled  with  it; 
because  it  hath  so  fierce  opposition  from  the  bigots  of  two  parties, 
the  Guelphs  and  tlie  Gibellines,  from  Rome  and  from  Scotland,  from 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew,  the  papist  and  the  presbyterian :  and  they 
have  placed  all  their  great  interest  and  their  greatest  passions  upon 
this  question,  and  use  not  to  be  very  kind  to  any  man  that  shall  at 
all  oppose  them. 

§  2.  From  the  church  of  Rome  we  have  many  learned  men,  ser- 
vants of  the  pope,  who  affirm  that  all  government  ecclesiastical  be- 
longs to  him ;  that  he  only  can  make  laws  of  religion,  that  in  that 
he  hath  a  compulsorv  over  kings,  who  are  his  subjects,  dependent 
upon  him,  by  him  to  be  commanded  in  matters  of  religion ;  to  which 
all  temporalities  are  so  subordinate,  that  if  not  directly  (as  some  of 
them  say)  yet  indirectly,  as  most  of  them  say,  in  ordine  ad  spiritu^Ue 
bonum,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of  religion,  he  can  dispose  of 
them.  The  great  defenders  of  this  doctrine  are  Bellarmhie™  and 
Baronius",  Harding®  and  Eudsemon  Johannes  p,  Fevardentius^i  and 
Mariana',  Boucher*  and  Tickler  us*,  Alexander  Carerius"  and  D. 
Marta',  Doleman^,  and  generally  the  Jesuits,  and  all  the  canonists. 

§  3.  On  the  other  side,  the  presbytery  pretends  mightily  to  the 
sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  pope  does  to  the  keys  of  S.  Peter,  and 
they  will  have  all  kings  submit  to  that ;  as  there  is  all  the  reason 


■*  De  pontif.  Rom.,  L  ii.  c  17.  [torn.  L 
col.  780.  Rq.] 

*  Anoal.  eccles. 

'  Contra  apol.  eccl  Angl. 

'  Contr.  episc.  Eliens.  [ Parallelus  Torti 
ac  tortoris  ejus  L.  Cistrensis,  (i.  e.  Lan- 
celot Andrewes,  successively  bishop  of 
Chichester,  Ely,  and  Winchester.)  &c. 
Svo.  Col.  Agr.  1611.] 

*  In  comment  in  Esther.  [8to.  Col. 
Agr.  1595.] 

'  In  theatr.  [?  De  rege  et  regis  insti- 
tutione,  e.  g.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.] 

■  De  just  abdic  Henric.  III.  [Svo. 
Lugd.  1591.] 

'  De  jure  magistratuum.  [Published 
anonymously  in  French  at  Magdeburg, 
A.D.  1550,  under  t)ie  title,  *  Du  droit  des 


magistrats  sur  leurs  sujets ;'  afterwards  in 
1574  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  in  Latin 
in  1589,  with  the  '  Vindiciae  contra  tyran- 
nos'  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus  Celta, 
to  whom  it  is  attributed  by  some  autho- 
rities as  well  as  to  Ficklerus,  or  Hotto- 
man  ; — see  Placcius,  theatr.  pseudonym, 
ad  voc] 

"  De  potestate  papae,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  9. 
fol.  58.  ed.  4to.  PaUv.  1599.] 

*  De  temp[oraliJ  et  spirit[ua1i]  pontif. 
potestate.  [i.  e.  De  jurisdictione,  part  i. 
capp.  9 — 22,  pp.  21.  sqq.  foL  Mogunt 
1609.] 

/  Of  the  broken  succession.  ['A  con- 
ference about  the  next  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,'  by  R.  Doleman  (Ro- 
bert Parsons).  Svo.  n.  p.  1594.] 
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in  the  world  they  should :  but  by  this  sceptre  of  Christ  they  mean 
their  own  classical  meetings,  and  the  government  that  themselves 
have  set  up  the  other  day ;  to  which  the  first  inventor  of  it  was  at 
first  forced  pitifully  to  beg  sufi*rages  of  allowance,  and  that  it  might 
be  endured ;  but  as  ill  weeds  use  to  do,  it  quickly  grew  up  to  that 
height,  that  like  the  bramble'  it  would  be  king,  and  all  the  birds  and 
beasts  must  come  under  the  shadow  of  it.  The  great  masters  of  this 
invention  after  Calvin  are  Beza",  Cartwright**,  Lambertus  Danaeus^ 
Gellius  Snecanus^,  Guil.  Bucanus*,  Hermannus  Kennecherus^,  Bu- 
chanan*, Christopher  Goodman**,  Brutus  Celta*,  Francisc.  Hotto- 
man*^,  the  author  of  the  book  called  Speculum  fyrannidis  PhUippi 
regis,  and  the  dialogues  of  Fhiladelphus' :  and  if  any  one  would  see 
more  of  these,  he  may  find  enough  of  them  in  the  writings  of  that 
excellent  and  prudent  prelate  Dr.  Bancroft  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
§  4.  Concerning  the  pretences  of  the  church  of  Biome,  they  are  as 
invalid  as  can  be  wished.  For  although  there  are  some  overtures  of 
scripture  made,  as  Tibi  dabo  claves,  and  Ucce  duo  ffladii,  and  Pasce 
aves,  which  are  strange  arguments  to  considering  persons  to  prove 
the  pope  superior  to  kings,  (and  concerning  them  I  shall  not  need  to 
use  any  argument,  but  set  down  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht  in  an  excellent  oration  of  his  recorded  by  Aventiue" :  Ambiiiosi 
et  superbi  sunt  qui  illud  Domifii  Deique  nostri  elogium,  Quodcunque 
soiteris  super  terrain,  Sfc,  et  quodcunque  ligaveris  . .  erit  ligatum,  Sfc, 
j^erfrtcta  f route  interpretando  adulterant,  sua  libidini  servire  cogunt, 
et  nobis  ceupueris,  et  omnium  rerum  imperitis,  astu  illudere  student: 
they  that  expound  such  words  of  Christ  to  serve  their  pride  or  lust 
of  empire  are  impudent,  and  think  us  to  be  fools  and  children,  and 
fit  to  be  cozened  and  fooled  out  of  our  senses :)  yet  these  were  made 
no  use  of  to  any  such  purpose  for  many  ages  after  the  apostles' 
death;  and  therefore  upon  wiser  accounts  they  cause  this  great 
article  to  rely  upon  some  prudential  motives,  and  some  great  prece- 


>  [Judg.  ix.  15.] 

*  De  presbyterio.  [In  confess,  fid. 
Christ,  cap.  34.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  47.  foL 
Gen.  1570.] 

•»  In  his  last  reply.  [*  The  second  re- 
plie  of  T.  C.  agaynst  Dr.  Whitgiftes 
second  answer  touching  the  churche  dis- 
cipline/ 4to.  n.  p.  1575;  and  'The  rest 
of  the  second  replie/  4to.  n.  p.  1577.] 

*  Christian,  politia.  [?  Aphor.  polit, 
passim.] 

^  Lib.  disciplinse.  [Descript  method, 
loc  comm.,  p.  434  sqq.  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat 
1584.] 

*  Loci  comm.  theol.  [si v.  Institt 
theoL] 

'  Observat  in  Psal.  i.  [in  vers.  L  p. 
«4.] 

V  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos.  [ad  calc 
torn.  L  opp.,  4to.  Lugd.  Bat  1725.] 

i>  Treatise  of  obedience.  [*  How  supe- 


rior  powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their 
subjects;  and  wherein  they  may  law- 
fully by  God's  worde  be  disobeyed  and 
resisted,' — 12mo.  Gen.  1558.1 

*  De  jure  magistratuum.  ][The  same 
work  as  that  attributed  above  to  Fickle- 
rus.  The  writer  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Stephanus  Junius  Brutus  has  been  iden- 
tified by  various  authorities  with  Beta, 
Fr.  Hottoman,  Du  Plessis  Momay,  and 
more  plausibly,  with  Hubert  Languet 
See  Placcius,  theatr.  anon.,  s.  v.  Brutus; 
Bayle,  s.  v.  Languet] 

^  Francogallia.  [cap.  11.] 

1  Dial.  ii.  p.  65.  [Eusebii  Philadelphi 
(i.  e.  Bemaudi  Delphinatis,  teste  Placcio, 
theatr.  pseudon.,  ex  symb.  Nermann.), 
dialogi  duo  de  vita  Car.  ix.  reg.  Gall. 
12mo.  Ediub.  1574.] 

">  Lib.  V.  annal.  Boior.  [eap.  15.  {  14. 
p.  567.] 
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deuts  and  examples.  The  particulars  I  shall  consider  in  the  follow- 
ing numbers :  but  that  which  here  lies  in  my  way  is  their  great  boast 
of  the  fact  of  pope  Zachary  deposing  Childeric  king  of  France  in  the 
ear  dccl,  and  appointing  Pepin  the  king's  marshal  to  be  king  in 
is  room.  Upon  the  warranty  of  this  example  Gregory  the  sevenUi' 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  proceedings  against  the  emperor  Henry  the 
fourth.  Bellarmine  will  not  endure  with  patience  to  hear  that  any 
one  did  this  feat  but  the  pope  only ;  and  on  all  hands  they  contend 
mightily  that  it  was  he^  and  not  the  nobles  and  people  of  France. 
They  indeed  were  willing,  but  they  had  no  authority,  therefore  they 
appealed  to  him  as  the  ordinary  judge ;  and  he  declared  for  Pepin, 
and  God  declared  for  that  judgment  that  it  was  according  to  EUs 
will :  for  the  event  was  blessed,  Pepin  was  prosperous,  and  his  son 
Charles  the  great  grew  a  mighty  prince,  and  France  a  potent  empire, 
and  religion  and  the  church  had  great  increment  and  more  advantages 
than  before  or  since. 

§  5.  But  when  men  judge  of  actions  by  the  events,  they  only  shew 
themselves  wilhng  to  be  cozened  by  prosperity,  and  that  they  will 
endure  nothing  that  hath  affliction  with  it ;  but  so  they  become  ad- 
vocates for  the  greatest  villanies,  because  they  could  never  come  to 
their  greatness  if  they  were  unprosperous.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
judging  of  lawful  or  unlawful  by  the  event,  till  the  last  event  be  tried : 
and  at  the  day  of  our  death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  event^f 
things  is  the  best  argument  and  the  best  trial  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  besides  this,  the  folly  of  these  men  is  infinitely  seen  in  this  very 
instance.  For  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  prosper- 
ous and  did  thrive  upon  that  change :  Pepin  and  pope  Zachary  helped 
one  another  and  divided  the  spoil ;  and  Pepin  and  Charles  having  no 
warranty  and  reputation  in  that  treasonable  surprise  of  the  crown  of 
France,  but  what  they  had  from  the  opinion  the  world  then  had  of 
the  bishop  of  Kome,  it  concerned  Charles  to  advance  the  papacy,  that 
the  papacy  might  support  him.  But  "by  all  that  is  before  him  in 
this  world,  a  man  knows  not  whether  he  be  worthy  of  love  or  hatred/' 
saith  Solomon P;  and  a  man's  fortune  is  seen  in  his  children:  and 
therefore  if  the  pope's  servants  would  look  a  little  further  than  their 
own  advantages,  they  might  have  considered  what  is  observed  by 
Paulus  Jimihus  and  Beneventus  of  Imola,  that  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  great,  who  was  son  to  Pepin,  the  empire  was  divided  (which 
was  the  curse  in  which  God  punished  Solomon  in  the  person  of  BiC- 
hoboam) ;  that  his  son  Ludovicus  Pius  was  served  just  as  his  grand* 
father  served  his  master  the  king,  for  hi9  son  Lotharius  did  most 
unnaturally  rebel  against  him,  deposed  him  and  thrust  him  into  a 
cloister ;  and  that  he  himself  felt  the  judgment  of  God,  for  himself 
also  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  to  by  Lewis  the  second,  who  was 
prosperous  in  nothing,  but  in  every  undertaking  the  wind  blew  in  Ilia 

**  Epist.  ad  Herimannum  epis.  Metens.      torn.  vi.  col.  1245.] 
[lib.  iv.  episU  2.  inter  concill.  Harduin.,  p  [Eccles.  ix.  9.] 
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face.  His  son  was  Ludovicus  niAilif  so  they  called  him ;  a  cypher 
of  a  king,  and  stood  for  uothing.  He  indeed  left  an  heir  to  the 
crown :  but  he  also  was  a  man  tliat  had  no  hearty  and  his  son  had 
no  head ;  for  Charles  the  bald  was  an  extreme  pitiful  coward,  and 
Charles  le  pros  was  a  fool.  After  these  succeeded  Arnulph,  who  was 
eaten  up  with  lice,  the  sad  disease  of  Herod ;  and  in  his  son  Lewis 
the  fourth  that  race  was  quite  extinguished.  And  now  if  we  judge 
of  things  by  the  event,  have  we  not  great  reason  even  upon  this 
account  to  suspect  the  fact  of  Zachary  (though  it  was  not  his  autho- 
rity, but  his  consent  and  his  confederacy  with  the  rebel)  to  be  ex- 
tremely displeasing  to  almighty  God,  when  there  was  not  one  of  his 
line  but  went  away  with  a  share  of  the  divine  anger.  But  such 
reasonings  as  these  concern  none  but  them  who  feel  them;  they 
may  suspect  the  thing,  and  better  examine  their  confidences  when 
they  feel  any  extraordinary  evils,  which  most  commonly  are  the  con- 
sequents of  a  great  sin  and  a  mighty  displeasure :  but  others  are  to 
do  as  they  should  have  done  at  first,  go  by  rule,  and  not  venture 
upon  the  thing  to  see  what  will  become  of  it.  Being  now  quit  oi 
this  by  which  they  have  made  so  much  noise,  all  their  other  little 
arguments  will  soon  melt  away  when  they  come  to  be  handled. 

§  6.  But  as  for  the  other  pretenders  (viz.  those  of  the  presbytery) 
to  a  power  superior  to  kings  in  ecclesiastical  government ;  they  have 
not  yet  proved  themselves  to  have  received  from  Christ  any  power  at 
all  to  govern  in  His  church ;  and  therefore  much  less  by  virtue  of 
any  such  power  to  rule  over  kings.  I  do  therefore  suppose  these 
gentlemen  not  much  concerned  in  this  question,  because  they  are 
uncapable  of  making  claim ;  not  only  because  religion  is  no  pretence 
to  regalities,  and  that  spiritual  power  is  of  a  nature  wholly  different 
from  the  power  of  kings,  but  because  if  the  spiritual  were  to  be  above 
the  temporal,  yet  even  then  they  are  not  the  better.  For  they  have 
not  only  none  of  that  spiritual  power  which  can  pretend  to  govern- 
ment, but  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  they  have  any  at  all :  and  this 
relies  upon  the  infinite  demonstrations  of  episcopal  government  and 
power;  which  being  one  of  tlie  words  and  works  of  Christ,  must 
needs  be  as  firm  as  heaven  and  earth.  But  if  they  be  concerned, 
they  will  be  concluded. 

§  7.  1)  And  first  in  general,  it  is  necessary  that  the  supreme 
power  of  kings  or  states  should  be  governors  in  religion,  or  else 
they  are  but  half  kings  at  the  best 'J,  for  the  affairs  of  religion  are 
one  half  of  the  interest  of  mankind :  and  therefore  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  made  provision  for  religion  as  well  as  for  the  public 
interest. 

q  Cum  jus  conferendi  opima  sacerdotia  traxit  in  animis  populariuniy^  plus  enim 

ab  Henrico  imp.  vi  fuerat  extortum,  ea  quam  dimidium  bus  juiitdictionis  perdi- 

res  (inquit  Paulus  ^milius  lib.  v.)  mul-  dit  [vid.  de  reb.  gest  Franc,  p.  HI.  ed. 

turn   virium  imperatoris  majestati  de-  fol.  Bas.  1601.] 
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And  this  is  so  naturally  and  unalterably  entailed  upon  the  supreme 
power,  that  when  Attalus  the  king  of  the  Pergamenians  made  the 
people  of  Rome  his  heir  with  these  words  only,  Populus  Rom,  bonO' 
rum  meorum  h<tre9  esto,  '  let  the  people  of  Borne  be  heir  of  all  my 
goods  \  by  his  '  goods'  they  understood  divina  humanaque,  puilica 
etprivata,  saith  Eutropius*  and  Florus*,  'all  power  in  things  public 
and  private,  human  and  divine/  For  since  religion  is  that  great  en- 
tercourse  between  God  and  us,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  him  who 
stands  next  to  God  the  care  of  that  by  which  we  approach  nearest  to 
Him;  and  this  I  learned  from  Justin",  Jure  ille  a  Dila  proximus 
habetur  per  quern  Beorum  majestas  vindicatvr,  '  he  is  rightly  placed 
next  under  God,  by  whom  the  majesty  of  God  is  asserted/  And 
therefore  the  Christians  must  alter  their  style,  and  no  more  say  that 
the  prince  is  homo  a  Deo  secundus,  et  solo  Deo  mifwr,  which  are  the 
words  of  TertuUian^,  'next  to  God,  and  only  less  than  Him,'  if  be- 
tween God  and  the  prince  there  is  all  that  great  distance  and  interval 
of  the  government  of  religion.  He  is  the  best  and  greatest  person 
that  rules  the  best  and  greatest  interest :  and  it  was  rightly  observed 
of  S.Paul*  concerning  controversies  civil,  for  money  or  land,  "Set 
them  to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed  amongst  you;"  for  that  is  of 
the  least  concern :  but  he  that  is  judge  of  life  and  death,  that  is, 
the  governor  of  bodies,  and  he  that  governs  the  greatest  affairs  of 
souls,  he  indeed  ought  to  be  of  highest  estimation.  Bishops  and 
priests  are  the  great  ministers  of  religion,  but  kings  are  the  ^xrjyol, 
the  great  rulers  and  governors  of  it.  And  this  is  easy  to  distinguish. 
For  as  the  king's  judges  and  counsel  learned  in  the  law  minister  law 
to  the  people,  yet  the  king  is  the  supreme  judge  in  law;  and  the 
king's  captains  and  soldiers  fight  his  battles,  and  yet  he  is  summu9 
imperator,  and  the  power  of  the  militia  is  his :  so  it  is  in  religion,  it 
must  be  ministered  .by  persons  ordained  to  the  service,  but  governed 
by  himself ;  he  is  not  supreme  unless  he  have  all  the  power  of  go- 
vernment. 

§  8.  2)  The  care  .of  religion  must  needs  belong  to  the  supreme 
magistrate,  because  religion  is  the  great  instrument  of  political  hap- 
piness :  Ad  magnas  reip,  utilitatea  retinetur  religio  in  civitalidus, 
saith  Cicero '';  and  unless  he  have  power  to  manage  and  conduct  it, 
and  to  take  care  it  be  rightly  ordered,  the  supreme  power  hath  not 
sufficient  to  defend  his  charges.  If  the  prince  cannot  conduct  his 
religion,  he  is  a  supreme  prince  just  as  if  he  had  not  the  militia ;  or 
as  if  he  were  judge  of  right  but  not  of  wrong ;  or  as  if  he  could  re- 
ward but  not  punish  ;  or  as  if  he  had  cognisance  but  of  one  half  of 


r  AusoiL  [idyU.  836.  61.] 
■  Eutrop.,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  3.] 
«  L.  Flor.  hist.,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  20.] 
•  Hist,  lib.  viil  [cap.  2.] 


»  [Ad  Scap.,  cap.  2.  p.  69  C] 

«  [1  Cor.  6.4.] 

'  Lib.  ii.  de  divinat  [cap.  33.] 
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the  causes  of  his  people ;  or  as  if  he  could  rule  at  land  but  not  at 
sea,  or  by  night  but  not  by  day.  But  how  if  an  enemy  comes  with 
a  fleet  against  him,  will  he  send  a  brigade  of  horse  to  take  a  squadron 
of  ships?  The  case  is  just  the  same;  for  if  God  breaks  in  upon  a 
nation  for  the  evil  administration  of  religion,  how  shall  the  prince 
defend  his  people,  or  answer  to  God  for  them  ?  And  this  is  no  incon- 
siderable necessity :  for  besides  that  justice  and  charity,  and  temper- 
ance and  chastity,  and  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  are  parts  of  re- 
ligion, and  yet  great  material  parts  of  government  and  the  laws,  the 
experience  of  mankind  and  natural  reason  teaches  us  that  nothing  is 
so  great  a  security  or  ruin  to  a  state  as  the  well  or  ill  administration  of 
religion. 

Dii  multa  neglect!  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuoss* : 

and  Cicero*,  Omnia  prospera  eveniunt  colentibus  deos,  adversa  sper- 
nenlibus,  '  the  people  that  have  care  of  religion  are  prosperous,  but 
unhappy  when  they  are  irreligious.^ 

saith  Euripides  ^ ;  and 

KaKhy  8*  &ya\fxa  ir6\€(ny  thvt^^s  ir6vos  . 

Beligion  is  the  band  of  families,  and  a  strong  foundation  to  common- 
wealths. To  crvv€KTiKov  hiriaTjs  Koivoivias,  koL  voixoOearCas  ip^LoriMa, 
BO  Plutarch^ ;  it  is  '  the  ligature  of  all  communities,  and  the  firma- 
ment of  laws ;'  the  same  with  that  of  Synesius«,  Evcri^eta  irpc^rov 
xmo^f^XriaOa)  Kprjirls  do-<^aX?)s,  ^c/)'  rjs  karri^ei,  to  SyaXfia  l/unreSov  ttjs 
Pao-iKiCas,  *  first  let  religion  be  settled,  because  it  is  the  strong  base 
and  column  upon  which  a  kingdom  does  rely.^  And  of  this  we  have 
God  himfcielf  a  witness :  "  Seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righte- 
ousness thereof  in  the  first  place,  and  all  these  things,''  that  is,  the 
necessaries  of  the  world  and  of  this  life,  "shall  be  added.*'  For  so 
saith  the  apostle,  "Piety  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  And  to 
this  that  of  Homer'  rarely  accords. 

"^ffri  rtu  fj  0euri\rjos  ikfivfiovoSt  1i(rr§  0§ov^s 
*AvZpd(nv  iv  iroXKolai  koX  l<l>difioi<Ti¥  kviffffw 
"LhZiKias  iw4xv<fh  0(pT}<n  Si  yeua  iiihaiva 
Tlvpohs  Kcd  KpiOiiSf  $pi0ri(ri  Si  ScVSoca  Kopv^, 
TiKTfi  S*  l/iirc8a  firjKa*  OdKeurira  8c  wapdx^i  ^X^*^^ 
'£(  (iniyfffiris'  iptrvat  8i  \ao\  it^  cAtov. 

The  sense  of  which  is  well  enough  rendered  by  that  of  Justinian », 
ovTT€p  kv  (IprjvTj  (f>v\aTTopLivov,  Kol  t6  koiirbv  fifilv  eifOrjvrjaei  iroXt- 

■  Horat  [lib.  iii.  od.  6.  7]  •»  [Advers.  Colot,  torn.  x.  p.  626.] 

*  Orat  V.  in  Verrem.  [Lege  Liv.  liist,,  •  [  De  regno,  p.  9  D.] 


lib.  V.  cap.  51.]  '  [Odyss.  t.  109.] 

»•  In  Bacchis.  [391.1  »  Novel,  i 

'  In  Supplic.  [373.]  cap.  8.  {  8.] 
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revim,  that  he  would  take  care  concerning  ecclesiastical  govenuneiit 
or  the  affairs  of  religion ;  '  for  if  this  be  kept  in  peace,  all  the  whole 
republic  will  be  prosperously  administered/  Reliqua  nobi9  exuberabU 
politia;'  so  it  is  rendered  by  one  of  our  Saxon  kings, — the  very 
trees  will  bring  their  fruit  in  due  season,  and  the  sea  will  give  her 
fish,  and  the  earth  shall  give  her  increase,  when  kings  take  care  of 
justice  and  religion.  By  religion  princes  increase  their  empire**.  So 
Cicero^  affirms  of  the  £omans,  non  calliditate  ac  robore, . .  sedpieiale 
ac  reliffione  omnes  gentes  nationesque  siiperavisse,  '  they  overcame  all 
the  nations  not  by  force  or  craft,  but  by  piety  and  religion/  To 
which  purpose  is  that  of  Valerius  Maximus^,  Non  dubi^verutU  sacrii 
imperia  servire :  ita  se  rerum  humananim  futura  regimen  exisli' 
tnantia  91  divina  potentia  bene  atque  constanter  essent  famulata, 
'  the  greatest  empires  made  no  scruple  of  ministering  to  reUgion,  as 
believing  that  then  they  should  most  prosperously  prevail  in  the 
governments  of  the  world,  if  tliey  well  and  constantly  did  service  to 
the  divine  almighty  power/  Now  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it 
meant  that  if  a  king  were  a  good  man  and  personally  religious  it 
would  procure  blessings  for  him  and  his  people ;  though  that  be  true 
in  some  proportion  of  events :  but  it  signifies  that  they  should  be 
religious  Kings,  that  is,  as  such  take  care  to  defend,  to  promote,  to 
conduct  and  to  govern  it  to  advantages  and  for  the  honour  of  God, 
And  this  observation  is  made  by  S.  Austin  in  his  epistle  to  Bonifa- 
cius^ : — '  How  do  kings  serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  but  by  forbidding 
and  by  a  religious  severity  punishing  those  things  which  are  done 
against  the  Lord's  commandments?  for  otherwise  does  he  serve  Him 
as  a  man,  otherwise  as  a  king.  As  a  man  he  serves  Him  by  living 
faithfully :  but  as  a  king  he  serves  Him  by  establishing  laws,  com- 
manding righteousness,  and  forbidding  the  contrary.  So  did  Heze- 
'  kiah  serve  God  by  destroying  the  groves  and  the  idol  temples,  and 
all  those  things  which  were  built  against  the  commands  of  God. 
In  the  like  manner  king  Josiah  did  serve  God:  and  the  king  of 
Nineveh  served  Him  by  compelling  all  the  city  to  serve  the  Lord. 
Thus  king  Darius  served  God  by  delivering  the  idol  to  Daniel  to  be 
broken,  and  casting  his  enemies  into  the  lions'  den  :  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar served  Him  by  forbidding  by  a  terrible  law  all  his  subjects  to 
blaspheme.  For  in  this  kings  serve  the  Lord  as  kings,  when  they 
do  those  things  for  His  service  which  they  cannot  do  but  as  kings/ 
Now  if  religion  be  the  great  interest,  the  preserver,  the  enlarger  of 
kingdoms,  it  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  hands  of  these  whose 
office  it  is  to  enlarge  or  to  preserve  them.  For  if  the  instrument  be 
conducted  by  other  hands,  the  event  shall  depend  upon  them,  and 
then  they,  not  kings,  shall  be  answerable  for  the  felicity  or  infelicity 

^  Eorum  impcriis  remp.  amplificatam  ^  [lib.  i.  cap.  1.  §  9.] 

qui   religionibus   paruiseent, — dixit   Ci-  •  [Epist  clxxxv.  cap.  5.  torn.  ii.  coL 

cero,  de  nat  deor.,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  3.]  651.] 

*  Orat  de  arusp.  resp.  [cap.  9.] 
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of  their  nations.  And  it  was  rarely  well  said  of  Plutarch",  that  'a 
city  might  be  as  well  built  in  the  air,  without  earth  to  stand  upon/ 
fj  TTo\t.T€Ca,  TTJs  TT€pl  6€<av  bo^Tjs  divaip€6^L(n\s,  TTavTiiracri,  avcnraa-uv 
XapeXv,  rj  ka^ovcra  TTjprjo-ai,,  *  as  a  republic  can  either  be  constituted 
or  preserved  without  the  support  of  religion.'  That  supreme  power 
therefore  that  hath  no  government  of  religion  is  defective  in  a  neces- 
sary part  of  its  life  and  constitution. 

§  9.  3)  The  supremacy  and  conduct  of  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
supreme  power,  because  without  it  he  cannot  in  many  cases  govern  his 
people.  For  besides  that  religion  is  the  greatest  band  of  laws,  and 
conscience  is  the  greatest  endearment  of  obedience",  and  a  security 
for  princes  in  closets  and  retirements,  and  his  best  guard  against 
treasons ;  it  is  also  that  by  which  the  common  people  can  be  carried 
to  any  great  or  good  or  evil  design.  And  therefore  Livy  observes  of 
Numa,  that  to  establish  his  government  he  first  settled  religion,  as 
supposing  that  nothing  is  more  powerful  to  lead  the  people  gently, 
or  to  drive  them  furiously,  than  to  imprint  in  them  the  fear  of  God, 
or  to  scare  them  with  religion.  And  therefore  the  prince  cannot 
rule  without  it :  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and  the  servant  of 
his  priests ;  and  if  they  rule  religion,  they  may  also  rule  him.  And 
that  for  two  great  causes. 

6  10.  1)  Because  the  propositions  and  opinions  of  religion  have 
and  are  directly  intended  to  have  great  influence  upon  the  whole  Hfe 
and  all  the  actions  of  mankind.  For  how  if  the  ministers  of  rehgion 
preach  the  stoical '  fate,'  and  that  all  things  that  come  to  pass  are  un- 
alterably predetermined,  who  need  to  care  how  he  serves  God,  or 
how  he  serves  his  prince?  Suetonius  says  of  Tiberius**,  that  he  was 
religmeis  negligentior,  quippe  permaaionu  plenus  cuncta  faio  agi, 
'  careless  of  religion,  because  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  all  things 
came  by  destiny.'  To  what  purpose  are  laws  er  punishments,  re- 
wards and  dignities,  prisons  and  axes,  rods  and  lictors,  when  it  is 
injustice  to  punish  a  criminal  for  being  unavoidably  miserable?  and 
then  all  government  is  at  an  end  when  there  can  be  no  virtue  nor 
vice,  no  justice  nor  injustice ;  for  what  is  alike  necessary,  is  equally 
just.  But  upon  some  such  account  as  this  Plato  said  that  they  are 
not  to  be  suffered  in  a  commonwealth  who  said  that  God  is  the 
author  of  evil.  And  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  that  per- 
suasion which  is  a  great  ingredient  in  the  religion  of  some  men,  that 
dominion  is  founded  in  grace;  that  evil  princes  may  be  deposed; 


"»  Contra  Colot.  [torn.  x.  p.  626.] 
"  Solo  Sacramento  inclyti  principes 
tuti  sunt — Symmnch.,  lib.  x.  [ep.  64.] 
Maximum,  dicente  Catone,  majoribus 
nostris  telum,  ex  quo  plures  pace  sua- 
ceptae  quam  bello  gentes  fuere  devictaei 
quo  solo  contlnetur  omnia  societas,  et 
dissoluto  dissoWitur. — Appius,  lib.  vL  in 
fin. 


Omnium  primiim,rem  ad  multitudinem 
imperitam,  et  illis  seculis  rudem  effica- 
cissimam,  deorum  metum  injiciendum 
ratus  est. — Livius  lib.  i.  [cap.  19.] 

Primum  enim  militiae  vinculum  est 
religio,  et  signorum  amor,  et  deserendi 
ndas. — Senec.  epist.  xcv.  [torn.  ii.  p. 
465.1 

o  [vid.  cap.  69.] 
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that  heretics  may  be  excommunicated,  and  their  subjects  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  their  allegiance ;  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  before  a  magistrate,  provided 
we  think  up  the  truth ;  that  kings  are  but  executioners  of  the  decrees 
of  the  presbytery ;  that  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  ? — By  such 
propositions  as  these  it  is  easy  to  overthrow  the  state  of  any  common- 
wealth ;  and  how  shall  the  prince  help  himself,  if  he  have  not  power 
to  forbid  these  and  the  like  dangerous  doctrines?  A  commonwealth 
framed  well  by  laws  and  a  wise  administration  can  by  any  one  of 
these  be  framed  anew  and  overturned.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  prince  hold  one  end  of  this  staff,  lest  himself  be  smitten  on  the 
head. 

§  11.2)  The  other  great  cause  is  this,  because  religion  hath  great 
influence  upon  persons  as  well  as  actions ;  and  if  a  false  religion  be 
set  on  foot,  a  religion  that  does  not  come  from  God,  a  religion  that 
only  pretends  God,  but  fears  Him  not,  they  that  conduct  it  can  lead 
on  the  people  to  the  most  desperate  villanies  and  machinations.  We 
read  in  the  life  of  Henry  the  third  of  England  p  that  when  he  had 

Eromised  any  thing  to  his  nobility  that  he  had  no  mind  to  perform, 
e  would  presently  send  to  the  pope  for  a  bull  of  dispensation,  and 
supposed  himself  acquitted :  and  who  could  suffer  such  a  religion 
that  destroyed  the  being  of  contracts  and  societies,  or  bear  the  evils 
consequent  to  such  a  religion  ?  And  of  the  same  nature,  but  some- 
thing worse  in  the  instance,  is  that  which  Arnaldus  Ferronius^  tells 
of,  that  the  Roman  lawyers  answered  to  Ferdinand  us  Davalus,  that 
at  the  command  of  the  pope  he  might  take  up  arms  against  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  fifth,  his  prince,  without  any  guilt  of  treason.  And 
it  was  very  much  worse  which  was  done  and  said  by  the  pope  John  the 
twenty-second,  against  the  emperor  Lewis  the  fourth"^, — Quod  si  nobis 
oUemperare  detreciaverU,  patriarckis,  ejmcopis,  cunctis  sacerdclibus, 
jpr'mcipibuSy  civitaiibus  imperamus  ut  eundem  deserant,  ac  nobis  pa^ 
rere  cogant, '  patriarchs  and  princes,  bishops  and  priests  were  not  only 
allowed,  but  commanded  to  forsake  their  emperor,  and  to  compel  him 
to  obey  the  bishop  of  Rome.'  By  these  and  much  more  it  appears 
the  evil  ministers  of  a  false  religion  have  great  powers  of  doing  what 
they  please : 

Nam  faciunt  animos  humiles  formidiue  divum, 
Depressosque  premunt  ad  terrain ; 

They  make  the  people  absolute  slaves,  and  lift  them  up  again  with 
boldness  to  do  mischief.  EvdXoiTov  eis  beio-ibaiixovCav  to  /3ap)3ap4- 
Kov,  said  Plutarch*,  '  the  rude  people  are  easy  and  apt  to  supersti- 
tion :'  and  when  they  are  in,  they  are  ready  for  any  violence.     Su* 

'  Matth.  •Westmonast.  in  Henr.  III.  *"  Aventin.  annal.,  lib.  vii.   [cap.  16. 

[A.D.  1261.  p.  378.  cd.  foL  Franc.  1601.]  §  8.  p.  725.  ed.  fol.  Lips.  1710.J 

«  Lib.  viii.  rerum  gallicar.  [p.  162.  ed.  •  In  Sertorio.  [torn.  iii.  p.  626.] 
fol.  Bas.  I60I.] 
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js&rstitione  qui  est  imbiitus  quietus  esse  non potest,  said  Cicero* :  'they 
cannot  be  quiet  when  they  have  got  a  wild  proposition  by  the 
end/  And  this  is  too  much  verified  by  the  histories  of  almost  all 
nations,  for  there  is  none  but  hath  smarted  deeply  by  the  factions 
and  hypocrisies  of  religion.  The  priests  of  Jupiter  in  the  island  of 
Meroe  did  often  send  the  people  to  kill  their  kings.  Eunus"  a 
Boman  slave  armed  sixty  thousand  men  upon  pretence  of  a  religious 
ecstasy  and  inspiration.  Maricus  in  France  did  the  like :  so  did  an 
Egyptian  in  the  time  of  Claudius  the  emperor,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
])hus^,  who  led  after  him  thirty  thousand  men  against  the  Komans. 
The  two  false  Christs,  the  one  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  the  other 
under  Hadrian,  prevailed  to  the  extreme  ruin  of  their  miserable 
countrymen.  Leo  and  the  Turkish  annals  tell  us  strange  events  and 
overthrows  of  government  brought  to  pass  by  the  arts  of  religion  in 
the  hands  of  Elmahel  and  Chemin  Mennal  in  Africa :  the  first  taking 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco  from  Abraham  their  king,  together  with  hia 
life ;  the  other  forcing  the  king  of  Fesse  to  yield  unto  him  the  king- 
dom of  Temesna.  In  Asia  Shacoculis  of  the  Persian  sect  by  his  reli- 
gion armed  great  numbers  of  men,  and  in  three  great  battles  over- 
threw the  Turkish  power,  and  put  to  hazard  all  their  empire. 

§  12.  They  that  knew  none  of  these  stories  did  know  others  like 
them,  and  at  least  knew  the  force  of  religion  to  effect  what  changes 
pleased  them  who  had  the  conduct  of  it;  and  therefore  all  wise 
princes,  ancient  and  modern,  took  care  to  prevent  the  evil  by  such 
remedies  and  arts  of  government  as  were  in  their  hands.  Three  re- 
medies were  found  out,  two  by  men  and  one  by  God. 

§  13.  1)  The  ancient  governments  of  the  world  kept  themselves 
and  tlieir  people  to  tlie  religion  of  their  nation,  that  which  did  com- 
ply with  their  government,  that  which  they  were  sure  would  cause 
no  disturbance,  as  being  that  which  was  a  part  of  the  government, 
was  bred  up  with  it,  and  was  her  younger  sister;  but  of  foreign 
rites*  and  strange  and  new  religions  they  were  infinitely  impatient: 
by  the  prohibition  and  exclusion  of  which  by  their  civil  laws,  as  the 
supreme  power  secured  the  interest  and  peace  of  the  republic,  so  it 
gave  demonstration  that  the  civil  power  was  supreme  also  in  the 
religion.  Upon  this  account  we  find  that  Aristotle  and  Anaxagoras 
were  accused ;  Socrates  and  Protagoras  were  condemned  for  holding 
opinions  and  teaching  contrary  to  the  religion  of  their  country ;  and 
it  was  usual  with  the  Athenians  so  to  proceed  :  so  Josephus^  writes 
of  them,  cwore  Kal  tovs  prjfia  \i6vov  irapa  ras  ^KeCvuiv  vofiovs  i^O^y^a^ 
yAvovs  irepl  6€<av  airapaLTriTais  icoXdfcii;, '  ^  they  did  severely  punish 
any  man  that  spake  but  a  word  against  the  religion  established  by 
law.^     The  Scythians  also  put  Anacharsis  to  death  for  celebrating 

t  [Dc  fin-,  lib.  i  cap.  10.]  [p.  1075.] 

•  Diod.    Sicul.,   lib.   vi.    c.    10.   [lib.  «  [•  rights'  edcL] 

xxxiv.  cap.  1.]  Florus,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  19.]  '  Lib.  il  contr.  Appion.  [p.  1SS7.] 

*  Lib.  iL  de  bello  Judaic,   cap.   13. 
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the  feast  of  Bacchus  bj  the  Grecian  rites*.  For  these  nations 
accounted  their  country  sods  to  be  entertained  and  endeared  bj 
their  country  religion^  and  that  they  were  displeased  with  any  new 
ceremonies.  But  this  thing  was  most  remarkable  in  the  state 
of  Borne.  For  this  was  one  of  the  charges  which  they  gave  to  the 
SBdiles*^  Ne  qui  nisi  Bomani  Dii  neque  alio  more  quam  patrio  cole- 
rentur.  Ana  Marcus  iEmilius  recited  a  decree  to  this  purpose 
Ne  quia  in  publico  aacrove  loco  novo  aut  extemo  ritu  saerificarei^ 
And  this  they  made  a  solemn  business  of^  saith  Livy^,  quoties  ptUrum 
avorumque  atate  negotium  magiatratibua  datum  est  ut  sacra  externa 
fieri  velaretU,  'in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  they  often  made  laws  for- 
bidding any  stranger  rites/  but  commanded  that  only  their  own 
country  gods  should  be  worshipped^  and  that  after  their  country 
manner.  For  this  was  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
Ne?no  separatim  Deos  habessit^;  no  man  must  have  a  religion  of 
his  own^  but  that  which  is  appointed  by  laws.  And  upon  this  stock 
Claudius  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome^  and  quite  extinguished  the 
superstition  of  the  Druids^  which  Augustus  Gsesar  had  so  often 
prohibited.  But  most  full  to  this  purpose  is  the  narrative  which 
Dio  ^  makes  of  the  counsel  which  Mcecenas  gave  to  young  OctaviaUj 
rh  fjL^v  Oelov  irivrq  itivrtos  avros  t€  cri^ov  Kara  Th,  irirpui,  kojL  tovs 
iWovs  TifJL^v  6viyKaCc  rovs  hi  brj  ^evCCovris  ti  irepl  airrb  fJLl<r€i  koI 
K6\aCf,  .  .  5r4  Kawi  riva  baLixSvia  ol  tolovtoi  ivT€iar<f>ipovT€9  iroA- 
Xoifs  ivaTreCOovartv  &WoTpLovoix€iv'  xdx  tovtov  Kci  avva}fjLO(rCcu  K<d 
avaricrits  haLpeiaC  t€  yCyvovrai,  'worship  God  always  and  every 
where  according  to  your  country  customs,  and  compel  others  so  to 
do:  but  hate  and  punish  the  bringers  in  of  strange  religions; 
because  they  who  bring  in  new  deities  and  forms  of  worship,  they 
persuade  men  to  receive  other  laws,  and  make  leagues,  covenants, 
factions  and  confederacies.' 

§  14.  And  therefore  to  prevent  innovations  in  religion  the  Bomans 
often  enquired  after  those  who  had  books  of  strange  rehgions,  and 
when  they  found  any  they  burned  them;  as  we  iSnd  in  Livy*  and 
Suetonius'.  They  would  not  suffer  the  rites  of  religion  to  be  pub- 
licly disputed ;  and  Augustus  would  not  have  the  causes  of  the  rites  of 
Ceres  heard  in  open  court.  And  when  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  was  pressed 
to  hear  the  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  their  religion,  he  would  not  admit  any  such 
dispute,  till  the  advocates  would  undertake  their  cause  to  be  just 
upon  the  pain  of  death,  so  that  they  who  were  overcome  in  the  cause 
should  die  for  it ;  and  that  they  should  use  no  arguments  but  those 
which  were  taken  from  the  received  laws  of  their  country,  the  law  of 
Moses :  they  did  so,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Samaritan  party  being 

■  [Herod.  Melpom.,  cap.  76.]  *  [HisL  Rom.,  lib.  liL  cap.  S6.] 

■  Liv.,  lib.  XV.  [lege  lib.  iv.  cap.  80.]  •  Lib.  v.  dec.  8.  [lege  lib.  xxxiz.  cap. 
^  Lib.  xxxix.  [cap.  16.]                             16.]  et  lib.  x.  dec.  4.  [cap.  29.] 

*  [Cic,  de  leg.,  lib.  il  cap.  8.]  '  In  Augusta  [cap.  81.] 
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overcome  were  put  to  deatli*.  For  they  knew  that  to  introduce  a 
new  religion  with  fierceness  and  zeal  would  cause  disturbances  and 
commotions  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  none  are  so  sharp,  so  dan- 
gerous and  intestine  as  those  which  are  stirred  by  religion.  Pro  arii  * 
el/bcis  is  the  greatest  of  all  contentions ;  for  their  country  religion 
and  their  country  dwellings,  '  for  their  altars  and  their  hearths/  even 
'old  women  and  children  will  carry  clubs  and  scalding  water.  This 
caution  therefore  was  also  observed  by  christian  princes.  Justinian^ 
gave  in  charge  to  the  proconsul  of  Palestine  to  prevent  all  popular 
tumults  which  from  many  causes  use  to  disturb  the  province,  turn 
vero  maxima  ex  diveraitate  religionum  .  .  quandoquidem  ut  muUoa 
illic  tumultus  existere  cemimus,  neque  leves  Aorum  eveTtttts :  '  but  es- 
pecially those  that  proceed  from  diversities  of  religion ;  for  this  be- 
gets many  tumults,  and  these  usually  sit  very  heavy  upon  the  com- 
monwealth f  the  changes  of  religion  being  most  commonly  the  most 
desperate  paroxysms  that  can  happen  in  a  sickly  state.  Which 
Leontius  bishop  of  Antioch  expressed  Pi^cttily  by  an  emblem*;  for 
stroking  of  his  old  white  head,  he  said,  '  When  this  snow  is  dis- 
solved, a  great  deal  of  dirty  weather  would  follow :'  meaning,  when 
the  old  religion  should  be  questioned  and  discountenanced,  the  new 
religions  would  bring  nothing  but  trouble  and  unquietness. 

§  15.  This  course  of  forbidding  new  religions  is  certainly  very 
prudent,  and  infinitely  just  and  pious.  Not  that  it  is  lawful  for  a 
prince  to  persecute  the  religion  of  any  other  nation,  or  the  private 
opinion  of  any  one  within  his  own ;  but  that  he  suffer  none  to  be 
superinduced  to  his  own  to  the  danger  of  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity. The  persuasions  of  religion  are  not  to  be  compelled :  but 
the  disturbances  by  religion  are  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws.  And 
if  any  change  upon  just  reason  is  to  be  made,  let  it  be  made  by 
authority  of  the  supreme :  ut  respublica  salva  sit ;  that  he  may  take 
care  that  peace  and  blessings  may  not  go  away  to  give  place  to  a  new 
problem.  When  it  is  in  the  prince's  hands  he  can  make  it  to  com- 
ply with  the  public  laws,  which  he  then  does  best  of  all  when  he 
makes  it  to  become  a  law  itself.  But  against  the  law  no  man  is  to 
be  permitted  to  bring  in  new  religions,  excepting  him  only  who  can 
change  the  law,  and  secure  the  peace.  Beyond  this  no  compulsion 
is  to  be  used  in  religion :  TrpoTpcimKri  yap  fj  vaaa  Bcocripeta,  fcui}? 
Tfjs  vvv  xoi  TTJy  /mcAAovcnyff  6p€^iv  ^yy€vv<acra  T<p  avyy€V€l  Xoytcrfup, 
said  S.  Clemens  Alexandrinus^,  'all  religion  must  enter  by  exhor- 
tation ;  for  it  is  intended  to  beget  a  desire  in  our  mind  that  is  of  the 
same  cognation,  a  desire  of  the  Ufe  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come*^.'  The  same  with  that  of  Theodoricus  king  of  the  Romans,  Be- 
ligionem  imperare  non  possumus,  quia  nemo  cogitur  ut  credat  invitua : 

■  Joseph.,  lib.  ziii.  andq.  Judaic.,  cap.  <  [Socom.  H.  E.  iii  20.  ad  fin.] 

6.  [al.  3.  p.  663.]  J  Paedag.,  Ub.  i.  cap.  1.  [p.  98.J 

^  NoveU.  ciiL  cap.  2.  [Authent  coU.  ^  Apud  Caaaiodorum,  lib.  iL  variar. 

viii.  tit.  4.  cap.  2.  fin.]  [ep.  27.] 
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and  Theobaldus^  writing  to  the  emperor  Justinian  argaed  well, '  Since 
God  himself  is  pleased  to  permit  many  religions,  we  dare  not  by  force 
impose  any  one ;  for  we  remember  to  have  read  that  we  must  sacri- 
'  fice  to  God  with  a  willing  mind,  not  by  the  command  of  any  one 
that  compels/  And  therefore  the  old  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Scy- 
thians, although  they  would  admit  no  new  religion  amongst  theii 
own  people,  would  permit  to  every  nation  to  retain  their  own ;  by 
this  practice  of  theirs  declaring  that  religion  is  not  to  be  forced 
abroad,  nor  changed  at  home,  but  that  it  was  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  republic  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  comply  with  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  was  the  first  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
reUgious  pretences ;  which  by  being  conducted  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  power  shews  that  to  be  supreme  even  in  the  questions  of  re- 
ligion. 

§  16.  2)  The  power  which  was  found  out  by  men,  is  that  they  did 
take  the  priesthood  into  the  hands  of  the  supreme  civil  power;  and 
then  they  were  sure  that  all  was  safe.  The  Egyptians^  chose  their 
priests  out  of  their  schools  of  learning,  and  their  kings  out  of  their 
colleges  of  priests.  The  kings  of  Aritia,  a  place  not  far  from  Alba, 
were  also  priests  of  Diana* :  the  same  is  reported  of  the  priests  rf 
Bellona,  that  they  were  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  saith  Hirtius™;  and 
the  priests  of  Pantheon  were  supreme  judges  of  all  causes,  and  con- 
ductors of  all  their  wars".  The  kings  of  Persia  were  always  conse- 
crated to  be  princes  of  the  ceremonies,  so  was  the  king  of  Lace- 
doemon :  and  at  this  day  the  kings  of  Malabar  are  also  brahmins 
or  priests ;  and  it  was  a  law  amongst  the  Bomans,  Sacrorum  omnium 
potestas  sub  regibus  esto,  '  the  power  of  rehgion  and  all  holy  things 
was  to  be  under  their  kings  :*  and  Virgil  °  ever  brings  in  his  prince 
^neas  as  president  of  the  sacrificial  rites ;  and  of  something  to  the 
same  purpose  Ovid?  makes  mention, 

Utque  ea  nunc  certa  est,  ita  rex  placare  superna 
Kumina  lanigcrse  conjuge  debet  ovis. 

'The  king  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  was  to  appease  the  gods.'  So 
did  Bomulus  and  Nuraa;  Romulus  auspiciis,  Numa  sacris  constitutU 
fandamentajeceruni  Romana  civilaiis,  said  Cicero' :  they  built  Bome, 
and  religion  was  the  foundation  of  the  city.  And  the  same  custom 
descended  with  the  succeeding  kings,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus* 
reports,  Tlp<aTov  fikv  iepQv  Kal  Ovari&v  fiy€p,ovCav  ^Tx^v,  koX  iravra  bC 
iK^Cvov  TrpdTT€(rOat  ra  irpos  Oeovs  6<rCovs,  '  they  had  the  government 
of  all  sacrifices  and  holy  rites,  and  whatsoever  was  to  be  done  to  the 
holy  gods,  was  done  by  them.' 

J  [Thcodehadus,— apud  cund.]  lib.  x.  "In  belL  Alexandr.  [cap.  66.] 

[epist.  26.]  »  Diod.  Sicul..  1.  vi.  c.  1.  [?] 

"  Marsil.  Ficin.  in  prsefat.  lib.  Tris-  °  Lib.  x.  iEneid.  [lib.  v.  76,  viiL  35.] 

meg.  [torn.  ii.  p.  789.  fol.  Par.  1641,  ex  p  Pastor,  [lib.  i.  333.] 

Platone.]  ^  ['sacrorum.'] 
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§  17.  When  afterwards  they  separated  the  priesthood  from  the 
civil  power,  they  appointed  a  sacrificing  king  to  take  care  of  the 
rites,  but  they  kept  him  from  all  intermeddling  with  civil  affairs*; 
he  might  bear  no  office  in  the  commonwealth,  nor  have  any  employ- 
ment in  the  army,  nor  make  an  oration  to  the  people,  nor  meddle 
with  public  affairs :  and  yet  besides  this  caution,  the  supreme  magis- 
trate was  pontifex  maximus^;  and  although  he  did  not  usually  handle 
the  rites,  yet  when  he  pleased  he  made  laws  concerning  the  religion, 
and  punished  the  augurs,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  superior 
to  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  whole  college  of  priests. 

§  18.  But  when  the  commonwealth  was  changed  into  monarchy, 
Augustus  annexed  the  great  pontificate  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
it  descended  even  to  the  christian  emperors,  who  because  it  was  an 
honorary  title,  and  was  nothing  but  a  power  of  disposing  religion, 
they  at  first  refused  it  not :  but  upon  this  account  it  was  that  Taci- 
tus^ said  of  the  Roman  emperor,  nunc  deum  munere  summum  ponti- 
ficem  summum  hominum  esse,  Hhe  great  priest  is  also  the  greatest 

Srince.'  Now  this  device  of  theirs  would  indeed  do  their  business, 
ut  it  was  more  than  was  needful.  For  though  it  were  certain  that 
religion  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  magistrate  should  never  disturb 
the  public;  yet  it  might  be  as  sure  if  the  ministry  were  in  other 
hands,  and  the  empire  and  conduct  of  it  in  their  own.  And  that  was 
God's  way. 

§  19.  3)  For  God  hath  entrusted  kings  with  the  care  of  the 
church,  with  the  custody  of  both  the  tables  of  His  law,  with  the 
defence  of  all  the  persons  of  His  empire;  and  their  charge  is  to 
preserve  their  people  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  in  peace  and  in 
tranquillity :  and  how  this  can  be  done  without  the  supreme  care  and 
government  of  religion  is  not  easy  to  be  understood. 

4)  But  this  appears  in  that  kings,  that  is,  the  supreme  power  of 
every  nation,  are  vicegerents  of  Christ,  who  is  '  Head  of  the  cnurch  V 
and  '  Heir  of  all  things* ;'  '  He  ruleth  with  a  rod  of  iron' ;'  '  He  is 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth V  'the  only  Potentate V  'King  of 
lings,  and  Lord  of  lords •*;'  'to  Him  is  given  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earthV  and  '  by  Him  kings  reign.'  So  S.  Athanasius*,  XayL^i- 
voav  oiv  6  X^ioToy  top  Opovov  ix€Ti<rnj<r€V  avrbv  koI  ibooKc  toIs 
hyiois  XpioTidvQv  paa-tX^vcLV,  iiravaarpi^ai  tovtovs  iirl  tov  oIkov 
*IaKw)3,  '  Christ  taking  His  throne  hath  translated  it  and  given  it  to 
holy  christian  kings,  to  return  them  back  to  the  house  of  Jacob.' 
The  fathers  of  the  council  of  Ariminum"  writing  to  Constantius  the 


*  Festus  Pompeiu8,  lib.  xvii.  [in  voc  ' 
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Arian  emperor,  say  to  him,  that  by  Christ  he  had  his  empire  ffiven 
him ;  bi'  ct  (Xptorov)  <toI  koI  to  jScurtXcvcti;  otrois  vwrjpiev  &s  km  rijt 
Kaff  fffiJas  oUovfiivris  Kpareiv,  '  by  Him  thou  art  appointed  to  reign 
over  all  the  world/  And  upon  this  account  Liberius  gave  him  tUs 
advice,  fxii  fjuixov  irphs  rhv  ftcftcoiccJro  <roi  riiv  dpxV  ravrrjir  pLri  ivf 
eixapiarCai  ia-c^riirrii  €h  avrbv,  '  fight  not  against  Him  who  hath 
given  thee  this  empire ;  and  instead  of  thanksgivings,  pay  Him  not 
with  dishonour/  For  the  prince  being  an  Arian  and  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  did  dishonour  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  had  deserved  better  at  his  hands.  The  consequent  of  this  consi- 
deration is  this, — If  Christ  as  the  supreme  King  does  rule  His  church, 
and  in  this  kingdom  hath  deputed  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  His 
vicars  they  are,  then  they  are  immediately  under  Him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ's  church.  For  Christ  in  heaven  is  both  King  and 
Priest.  As  King  He  reigns  over  all  the  world  for  the  glory  of  His 
Father  and  the  good  of  His  elect ;  as  Priest  He  intercedes  for  all 
mankind,  and  particularly  '  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation'/ 
Now  in  both  these  relations  He  hath  on  earth  deputed  certain  per- 
sons to  administer  and  to  imitate  His  kingdom  and  priesthood  re- 
spectively. For  He  governs  all  the  world,  but  He  does  it  by  His 
angel  ministers,  and  by  kings  His  deputies.  He  officiates  in  His 
priesthood  Himself,  and  in  this  He  hath  no  deputy ;  for  He  inter- 
cedes for  us  continually ;  but  He  hath  appointed  an  order  of  holy  and 
consecrated  persons  to  imitate  the  offices  of  this  priesthood,  to  minis- 
ter the  blessings  of  it  to  the  people,  to  represent  the  death  of  the 
cross,  to  preach  pardon  of  sins  to  the  penitent,  to  reconcile  lapsed  and 
returning  sinners ;  that  is,  to  minister  to  the  people  all  the  blessings 
which  He  by  the  office  of  priesthood  procures  in  heaven  for  us.  Now  it 
is  certain  that  He  hath  made  deputies  of  His  kingdom ;  for  all  power 
being  given  to  Him  as  the  great  King,  there  can  be  no  government 
upon  earth  but  what  He  appoints :  *  the  government  is  upon  His 
shoulders?,'  and  all  the  earth  is  His  inheritence,  and  therefore  from 
Him  all  just  government  is  derived.  Now  it  being  manifest  that  He 
is  the  fountain  of  all  kingly  power,  it  is  also  as  manifest  that  all  this 
power  is  delegated  to  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  for '  by  Me  kings  reign,' 
saith  the  Wisdom  of  God^,  and  it  is  one  of  His  most  glorious  appel- 
latives that  He  is  'Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth*/  and  it  is  as 
certain  that  none  of  this  kingly  power  was  given  to  the  ministers  of 
religion,  but  expressly  denied  to  them.  'The  kings  of  nations  exer- 
cise  dominion  /  that's  their  province :  '  but  it  shall  not  be  so  amongst 
you :  but  he  that  is  greatest  amongst  you  let  him  be  your  minister*/ 
That's  your  state,  you  are  ministers  of  the  kingdom  to  other  purposes, 
in  other  manners;  you  do  your  work  by  serving,  by  humility,  by 
charity,  by  labours  and  compliance,  by  gentle  treatments  and  the 

'  [Heb.  i.  14.]  »  [Rev.  L  6.] 

>  [Isa.  ix.  6.]  >  [Mark   x.  42,  8 ;    Luke    xziL  25, 

»>  [Prov.  Yiii.  15.]  2d.] 
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gentlest  exhortations;  nothing  of  a  king  is  to  be  in  you,  but  the 
care :  Sti  ovvdirrfiv  ttiv  paaiXfiav  ^  ttJ  Upoiovvii  <rvyK\<a6€iv  iarl  rh 
icnJyicXoaoTa  ",  '  for  to  join  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  evange- 
lical is  to  join  in  one  band  things  of  the  most  differing  nature :'  for 
the  name  of  kings  hath  power  and  constraint,  rods  and  axes;  the 
name  of  priests  and  apostles  hath  in  it  nothing  but  gentle  manners 
and  holy  ministries.  Kings  can  compel,  the  ministers  of  religion 
must  entreat :  they  can  kill,  but  at  the  most  these  can  but  rebuke 
sharply.  These  can  cut  off  from  spiritual  communion,  and  deny  to 
give  them  mysteries  that  will  hurt  the  wicked  and  the  indisposed ; 
but  they  can  cut  them  off  from  life  itself.  Kings  justly  seek  honours, 
wealth,  and  dignity,  and  it  is  allowed  them  bylaws  and  by  necessity, 
and  by  their  reason  :  but  priests  must '  not  seek  their  own,  but  only 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ".'  They  must  indeed  be  maintained ;  the 
ox  cannot  labour  if  his  mouth  be  muzzled :  but  though  this  be  his 
maintenance  it  must  be  no  part  of  his  reward.  Our  blessed  Saviour's 
word  is  rendered  by  S.  Mattnew®  by  KaraicvpictJeti;.  The  kings  of  the 
people  'do  rule  imperiously.'  This  very  word  is  also  used  by  S.Peter', 
and  forbidden  to  tne  elders  of  the  church,  and  to  it  is  opposed  iroi- 
fjLaCvav,  '  to  feed  the  flock  like  shepherds.'  The  manner  of  Kvpieieiv 
used  by  S, Paul^  or  KaraKvpievfiv  used  by  S.Matthew  and  S.Peter, 
'  the  exercising  dominion'  is  compulsion,  and  great  riches :  this  is  also 
forbidden  to  the  clergy,  they  must  not  do  any  thing  ^vayKaarQ^,  nop 
al<rxpoK€pbS)9,  not '  for  profit  to  themselves,'  not '  with  violence  op 
imposing  necessity  upon  others.'  The  ministers  of  religion  are  very 
considerable  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  promote  and  to  advance 
it  by  holy  preachings  and  holy  ministrations :  but  it  is  true  which 
was  solemnly  declared  in  Babylon  to  the  prince  of  the  captives,  offi- 
cium  ipn  non  potestatem  injungi,  et  ab  eo  eke  incipiendumipsi  aervire 
cmnidus  ;  their  eminency  is  nothing  but  an  eminency  of  service,  it  is 
the  greatest  ministry  in  the  kingdom,  but  hath  in  it  the  least  of  em- 
pire. But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  account.  For 
the  present,  that  which  the  present  argument  intends  to  persuade  is, 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  only  officers  under  Chnst's  priest- 
hood, but  subjects  in  His  kingdom,  which  is  administered  by  angels 
and  christian  princes  in  all  the  impmal,  in  the  defensive  and  coactive 

Sarts  and  powers  of  it.  The  christian  king  9r  supreme  magistrate  can 
0  every  thing  TrXrjv  ixSvov  rov  iepovpyfiv,  as  Comatenus  said,  '  only 
except  the  sacred  ministries :'  which  is  the  same  which  was  said  by 
the  famous  bishop  of  Corduba,  Hosius,  in  Athanasius' ;  Neque  igitur 
foB  eit  nobU  in  terria  imperium  tenere,  neque  tu  aacrarum  et  tAymi- 
amatum  habes  potestatem,  imperator,  hoc  estjua  adolendi.  The  good 
bishop  was  speaking  of  the  fact  of  Ozias,  who  though  he  had  power 

>  IwoXtrut^v  hper^v.']  '  [Pet.  v.  8.] 

»  Synes.  [epist  Ivii.  p.  198  C]  ^  [2  Cor.  L  24.] 

•  [PhiL  iL  21.]  *  [Hilt  Arian.,  cap.  44.  torn.  L  p.  371 

•  [Matt.  XX.  26.]  B.] 
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over  the  priests,  yet  had  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  rites  of 
priesthood :  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  meddle  with  empire  or  the 
rights  of  government ;  nor  for  thee,  0  emperor,  with  the  rites  of  in- 
cense/ The  sum  is  this, — If  Christ  by  His  kingly  power  governs  His 
church,  and  christian  kings  are  His  deputies,  then  they  also  are  the 
supreme  under  Christ  of  the  whole  government  of  the  church. 

§  20.  5)  So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  make  use  of  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  Old  testament,  nor  recite  how  David  ordered  the 
courses  of  the  Levites,  the  use  of  the  bow  in  the  quire,  the  solemni- 
ties of  public  service,  nor  how  Solomon  put  Abiathar  fix)m  the  high- 
priesthood,  nor  how  Jehu,  nor  Hezekiah,  nor  Josiah  reformed  reli- 
gion, pulled  down  idols,  burnt  the  groves,  destroyed  the  worship  of 
Baal,  reduced  the  religion  of  the  God  of  Israel.  This  indeed  is  an 
excellent  argument,  because  it  was  a  time  in  which  God  gave  His 
priests  more  secular  eminency  and  external  advantages  than  ever  He 
did  since,  and  also  because  Christ  changed  nothing  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth ;  He  left  them  as  He  found  them,  only  He  intended  to 
make  them  ministers  and  portions  of  His  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
should  live  privately,  and  govern  publicly,  by  His  measures,  that  is, 
by  the  justice  and  mercy  evangelical.  But  this  argument  I  was  the 
more  willing  to  touch  upon  because  the  church  of  England  much 
relies  upon  it  in  this  question,  and  excommunicates  those  who  deny 
the  supreme  civil  power  to  have  the  same  authority  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical, which  the  pious  kings  of  the  Hebrews  had  over  the  syna- 
gogue*. But  I  find  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church  pressing  much 
upon  the  former  medium,  that  Christ  hath  specially  intrusted  His 
church  to  christian  princes.     For, 

§  21.  6)  Christ  shall  call  christian  kings  to  account  for  souls.  Cb- 
gnoscant  prindpes  saculi  Deo  dehere  se  rationem  reddere  propter  eccle- 
siam  qnam  a  Christo  tuendam  suscipiunt :  nam  sive  augeatur  pax  ei 
disciplina  ecclesia  per  fideles  prindpes,  sive  solvatur,  tile  ab  eis  ra^ 
tionem  exiget  qui  eorum  pofestati  suam  ecclesiam  credidU,  said  Isi- 
dore Hispdensis* :  '  let  the  princes  of  the  world  know  that  they  must 
give  an  account  to  God  for  the  church  which  they  have  received  from 
Christ  into  their  protection :  for  whether  the  peace  and  discipline 
of  the  church  be  increased  by  faithful  princes,  or  whether  it  be  dis- 
solved. He  who  hath  intrusted  His  church  to  their  power  will  exact 
an  account  from  them.'  And  therefore  pope  Leo "  to  Leo  the  empe- 
ror gave  this  advertisement,  Debes  incunctanter  advertere  regiam  po^ 
iestatem  tibi  nan  solum  ad  mundi  regimen,  sed  maxime  ad  ecclesi/s 
presidium  esse  collatam,  'you  must  diligently  remember  that  the 
supreme  power  is  given  to  you  not  only  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  but  especially  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  church.'  Now 
this  defence  not  being  only  the  defence  of  guards,  but  of  laws,  not 

•  [Artie  xxxvil]  p.  344.] 

*  In  Bent  [lib.  liL  cap.  51.  torn.  vi.  •  Epist  Ixxv.  [p.  145  C] 
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only  of  persons,  but  especially  of  religion,  must  needs  infer  that 
kings  have  something  more  to  do  in  the  church  than  the  court  of 
guards  hath  :  he  defends  his  subjects  in  the  service  of  God ;  he  de- 
fends and  promotes  this  service ;  he  is  not  to  defend  them  if  they 
disserve  Christ,  but  to  punish  them,  and  of  this  he  is  judge  and 
exactor:  and  therefore  this  defence  declares  his  right  and  empire. 
Ex  quo  imperatores  facti  mnt  chrutiani  res  ecclesia  ab  ipsis  de- 
pendisse : — so  Socrates  ^  expresses  this  question  :  '  ever  since  the 
emperors  became  christian  the  affairs  of  the  church  have  depended 
upon  them.'  They  did  so  before,  but  they  did  not  look  after  them  : 
they  had  the  power  from  Christ,  but  they  wanted  His  grace;  they 
owed  duty  to  Him,  but  they  paid  it  not,  because  they  had  no  love 
for  Him.  And  therefore  Christ  took  what  care  He  pleased,  and  sup- 
ported it  in  persecution,  and  made  it  grow  in  despite  of  opposition : 
and  when  this  He  had  done  long  enough  to  prove  that  the  religion 
came  from  God,  that  it  lost  nothing  by  persecution,  but  that  His 
servants  loved  Him  and  died  for  Him,  then  He  called  the  princes 
into  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  taught  them  how  to  administer  His 
power  to  the  purposes  of  His  own  designment.  Hence  come  those 
expressions  used  often  by  antiquity  concerning  kings,  calling  them 
vicarios  Dei,  vera  reUgionu  rector es,  €v<T€p€Ca9  koI  ttiotccos  &px^' 
yovs,  '  the  deputies  of  God,'  '  governors  of  true  religion,'  '  the  cap- 
tains and  conductors  of  faith  and  godliness  /  ad  quorum  curam,  de 
qua  Deo  rationem  reddituri  erant,  res  ilia  maxime  pertinehat  *,  '  for 
to  their  care  rehgion  and  the  church  did  belong,  and  concerning  that 
care  they  were  to  give  an  account  to  God.' 

§  22.  Now  if  we  descend  to  a  consideration  of  the  particular 
charges  and  offices  of  kings  in  relation  to  the  church,  it  will  not 
only  be  a  mighty  verification  of  the  rule,  but  ^so  will  minister  to 
the  determination  of  many  cases  of  conscience  concerning  kings  and 
concerning  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical.  This  I  shall  do  in  the 
following  rules,  which  are  but  appendices  to  this. 


EULE  V. 

KINGS  HAVE  A  LEGISLATIVE  FOWEB  IN  THE  AF7AIBS  OF  BELIGION 

AND  THE  OHUBOH. 

§  1.  This  is  expressly  taught  by  S.  Austin  y. — In  hoc  reges  sicut 
eis  divinitus  pracipitur  Deo  aerviunt  in  quantum  reges  sunt,  si  in 
suo  regno  bona  jubeant,  mala  proAibeant,  non  solum  qua  pertinent 

*  [Hist  eccles.,  lib.  v.  in  prooem.]  i  Contr.  Crescon.,  L  iiu  c.  51.  [torn. 

■  S.  August,  epist.  cbcvi  [aL  cv.  cap.      iz.  col.  464  A.] 
2.  torn.  ii.  coU.  298,9.] 
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ad  humanam  societatem,  verum  etiam  ipuB  pertinent  ad  divinam  reli* 
gionem  ;  '  in  this  kings  in  that  capacity  serve  God  according  to  the 
divine  commandment^  if  in  their  respective  kingdoms  they  command 
good  things  and  forbid  evil,  not  only  in  relation  to  human  societji 
out  in  order  to  religion/ 

§  2.  The  least  part  of  this  power  is  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
it,  and  to  remove  all  impediments,  and  to  give  it  advantages  of  free 
assemblies,  and  competent  maintenances  and  just  rewards  and  public 
encouragements.  So  Cyrus  and  Darius  gave  leave  and  guards  and 
rescripts,  warranty  and  provisions  and  command  to  the  Jews  of  the 
captivity  to  build  the  temple.  So  Constantine  and  Licinius  did  to 
the  Christians  to  practise  their  religion.  Thus  Hezekiah  and  some 
other  pious  kings  of  the  Hebrews  took  away  the  offences  of  the 
people,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  groves  and  images,  the  altar  of 
Bethel,  and  the  idolatrous  services.  And  of  these  things  there  is 
little  question ;  for  the  christian  princes  by  their  authority  shut  up 
the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods. 

§  3.  That  which  is  yet  more  considerable  is,  that  by  punishments 
they  compel  their  subjects  to  serve  God  and  keep  His  command* 
roents.  That  which  was  observed  of  the  primitive  Christians]^,  that 
they  tied  themselves  by  oaths  and  covenants  to  serve  God,  to  do 
justice,  not  to  commit  adultery,  to  hurt  no  man  by  word  or  deed,  to 
do  good  to  every  man  they  could,  to  assemble  together  to  worship 
Christ ;  that  christian  princes  are  to  secure  by  laws,  that  what  men 
will  not  do  by  choice,  they  may  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and  this 
not  only  in  things  relating  to  public  peace  and  the  interest  of  the 
republic,  but  in  the  immediate  matters  of  religion :  such  as  are  laws 
against  swearing,  against  blasphemy,  against  drunkenness  and  fomi* 
cation  and  the  like,  in  which  the  interest  of  souls  is  concerned,  but 
not  the  interest  of  public  peace.  Hoc  jubent  imperatores  quod  jw* 
bet  Chriatus  ;  and  it  is  a  great  service  to  Christ  that  the  fear  of  men 
be  superadded ;  because  to  wicked  persons  and  such  for  whom  the  se- 
verity of  laws  was  made,  it  often  prevails  more  than  the  fear  of  God. 

§  4.  But  that  which  is  more  than  all  this  is,  that  besides  those 
things  in  which  God  hath  declared  His  will,  the  things  of  the 
church,  which  are  directly  under  no  commandment  of  God,  are 
under  the  supreme  power  of  christian  princes.  I  need  no  other 
testimony  for  this  but  the  laws  themselves  which  they  made,  and 
to  which  bishops  and  priests  were  obedient,  and  professed  that  they 
ought  to  be  so.  And  this  we  find  in  the  instance  of  divers  popes, 
who  in  their  epistles  gave  command  to  their  clergy  to  observe  such 
laws  which  themselves  had  received  from  imperial  edicts.  Por  there 
are  divers  laws  which  are  by  Gratian  thrust  into  his  collection  which 
were  the  laws  of  christian  princes.  The  canon  '  Judicantem,'  31.  q. 
5^,  expressing  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  cognizance  of  causes, 

f  [Plin.,  lib.  ix.  epist.  96.] 

'  [Gratian.  decreU,  part.  2.  caus.  zxxi.  qusst  5.  can.  11.  coL  1717>] 
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attributed  by  Gratian  to  pope  Elentherios,  was  a  law  made  by  the 
emperor  Constaiitine^  L  \,  CdeJtidic,  C,  TAeodos,\  and  so  was  that 
which  was  attributed  to  pope  Fabian  against  accusers^  can.  ^  Si  quis 
iraius^  /  it  is  in  the  Theodosian  code<^  and  was  made  by  the  same 
prince.  The  canons  which  go  under  the  names  of  Sixtus^  and 
Adrian*  and  Fabian'  before  cited  of  the  same  title  were  made  by 
Gratian  the  son  of  Yalentinian  the  elder :  who  also  made  the  re- 
scripts for  restitution  of  church  goods  taken  from  bishops  when 
they  were  forced  from  their  sees,  attributed  to  pope  Caius  and  pope 
John.  Theodbsius  the  emperor  made  the  canon  '  Qui  rationed'  for 
order  in  accusations,  which  yet  is  attributed  to  pope  Damasus,  but 
is  in  the  Theodosian  code ;  for  thus  the  popes  easily  became  law-givers 
when  they  adopted  into  the  canon  the  laws  of  then*  princes,  which  by 
their  authority  prevailed  beyond  the  memory  of  their  first  makers. 
The  canon  '  Consanguineoa^'  for  separation  of  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  was  not  the  pope's,  but  made  by  Tneodosius,  as 
it  is  thought,  at  the  instance  of  S.  Ambrose :  and  Yalentinian  made 
the  canon  ^  Privilegia,'  for  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Anacletus*.  I  could  reckon 
divers  others,  for  indeed  the  volume  of  the  Decrees  is  full  of  such 
constitutions  which  the  christian  emperors  made,  but  they  were 
either  assumed  by  the  popes  or  imputed  to  them.  But  that  the 
popes  as  ecclesiastics  had  no  authority  to  make  laws  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  but  that  the  emperors  had,  was  sufficiently  acknowledged  by 
pope  Honorius^. — Imperator  Justinianus  decrevit  ut  cananes  pa- 
trum  vim  legum  habere  oparleat,  ^  that  the  canons  of  the  fathers  oe- 
came  a  law  in  the  church  was  by  the  constitution  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.'  For  that  was  all  the  end  both  of  the  labours  of  war 
and  the  counsels  of  peace,  ut  verum  Dei  cultum  orhis  nostri  pleba 
devota  custadiai,  said  Theodosius  and  Honorius  in  their  letters  to 
Marcellinus :  '  that  our  people  may  devoutlv  follow  the  true  worship 
of  God.' 

§  5.  Upon  this  account  we  find  that  Constantino,  Anastasius,  and 
Justinian  made  laws  concerning  the  expense  and  rites  of  sepulture. 
Gratian,  Yalentinian,  and  Theodosius  forbad  dead  corpses  to  be  in- 
terred within  the  memorials  of  martyrs  and  apostles.  Honorius  ap* 
pointed  the  number  of  deans  in  the  metropous,  and  the  immunities 
of  every  church.  Leo  and  Anthemius  foroad  Venation  of  church 
lands.  But  what  should  I  instance  in  particulars  P  They  that  know 
not  this  are  wholly  strangers  to  the  civil  law,  particularly  the  first  book 

•  riib.  ii.  tit  18.1  ^-  l^^-  ^-  c^l.  819.] 

^  'Caua.  il  quaest  8.  can.  0.  col  687.]  ^  Caua.  xxxv.  qusat.  6.  [can.  1.  co« 

«  [lib.  ix.  tit  11.  l.J  2025.] 

<>  3.  q.  6.  c.  17,  [col  807.]  et  2.  q.  8.  '  Caua.  xxv.  quaeat  2.  [can.  1.  eoL 

c.  4.  [col.  773.]  1571.] 

*  2.  q.  3.  c  3.  [col.  685.]  ^  C.  1.  ext.  de  juram.  calum.  [decret 
'  3.  q.  6.  &  1.  [col.  799.]  Oreg.  IX.  lib.  u.  tit  7.  cap.  1.  coL  550 
>  ['  Qui  accuaare.']   caua.  iii.  qucat  B.] 
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of  the  code,  the  authentics,  the  capitulars  of  the  French  princes,  the 
laws  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  indeed  of  all  the  cliristian  princes 
of  the  world.  But  the  first  titles  of  the  code.  Be  summa  Trinitaie  ei 
fide  catholica,  De  sacrosavciis  ecclesiis.  Be  episcapis  et  clericis,  De 
epUcopali  aiidientia,  Be  h^reticis,  Manichms,  Samaritis,  De  apo- 
Hatis,  and  divers  other,.are  witnesses  beyond  exception.  Now  in  this 
there  is  no  exception  of  matter.  For  whatsoever  is  under  govern- 
ment is  also  under  the  laws  of  princes :  yitfi^v  ajBarov  iariv  eh  C^ri;- 
<rir  rrj  pa<rik€C(},  said  Justinian* :  '  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  prince,' 
every  thing  is  under  the  royal  cognizance.  Constantine  made  laws 
concerning  festivals,  and  appointed  what  labours  might  and  what 
might  not  be  done  upon  the  Lord's  day™ ;  and  so  did  Leo  the  em- 
peror". Valentinian  the  elder  made  a  law  that  no  clergyman  should 
receive  an  inheritance  by  the  will  or  gift  of  widows  and  orphans,  un- 
less they  were  of  the  kindred.  S.  Ambrose®  complains  heavily  of  the 
law,  and  so  does  S.  HieromeP,  but  confesses  it  was  just,  and  procured 
by  the  avarice  of  some  clergymen  who  under  cover  of  religion  made 
a  prey  of  the  widows.  But  this  decree  was  sent  to  pope  Damasus, 
and  publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  Bome.     And  Honorius  the  em- 

i)eror  made  a  law  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope.     Which  two 
ast  instances  I  reckon  to  be  very  great,  because  at  Rome  now-a-days 
they  are  intolerable. 

§  6.  But  if  all  these  laws  were  made  by  emperors  only  by  force, 
against  right  and  justice,  and  beyond  their  just  power,  then  we  are 
never  the  nearer  for  this  argument :  and  that  it  is  so,  Baronius'  is 
bold  to  affirm,  who  upon  this  title  blames  Justinian  for  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church  :  for  Quid  imperatori  cum  ecclesia, 
'  what  hath  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  ?'  we  know  who  said 
it.  And  therefore  a  synod  at  Rome  under  Symmachus*"  abrogated  a 
law  made  by  Basilius  a  deputy  of  king  Odoacer  in  an  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  apostolic,  upon  the 
death  of  Simplicius.  Now  the  law  was  a  good  law,  it  forbad  the 
alienation  of  the  goods  of  the  church ;  yet  because  it  was  a  law  made 
by  a  laic  they  thought  fit  to  annul  it. 

§  7.  To  these  things  I  answer  that  it  matters  not  what  Baronius 
says  against  Justinian,  for  pope  Hadrian  the  fourth*,  who  is  much  more 
to  be  credited,  commends  him,  and  propounds  him  as  a  great  example 
imitable  by  all  princes :  and  it  was  not  Justinian  alone,  but  very  many 
other  princes  both  before  and  after  Justinian :  and  therefore  to  ask 
'What  hath  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  V  might  become  Dona- 

*  Novel,  cxxxiii.  [authent  coll.  ix.  tit  Dart  2.  col.  260,  1.] 

16.  in  prafat]  <»  Tom.  vii.  A.D.  541.  [p.  338.] 

»  C.  de  feriie,  1.  3.  [lib.  iil  tit.  12.]  '  [Concill.  Harduin.,  tom.  ii.  coL  975 

et  Cod.  Theod.  de  fer.  [lib.  ii.  tit  8.]  sqq.] 

■  Leo  VI.  [novel.  54.]  •  Apud  Radenon.[Radevic]  inFrider., 

o  Epist  xxxi.  [al.  xviii.  torn,  iu  col.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  [ad  calc.  Otton.  Fris.,  fol. 

837.]  44  a.    Argent  1516.] 

F  Ad  Nepotian.  [epist.  xxxi  v.  tom.  iv. 
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tus  (whose  saying  it  was,  and  wliora  S.  Austin*  confuted  for  saying  so), 
but  it  becomes  not  any  man  that  loves  truth  and  order.  As  for  the 
Eoman  synod  under  Symraachus,  the  matter  was  tliis  :  he  would  needs 
make  himself  head  of  a  synod  without  the  bishop,  (for  he  was  lately 
dead,)  and  made  a  law  with  an  anathema  for  the  sanction,  and  would 
have  it  pass  not  for  the  law  of  the  prince,  but  for  a  law  of  the 
church ;  which  because  the  ecclesiastics  had  no  reason  to  accept  for 
such,  when  it  was  not  so,  they  did  annul  it :  talem  legem  viribus 
car  ere,  nee  posse  inter  ecclesiastica  ullo  modo  censeri,  said  Eulalius" 
the  bishop  of  Syracuse  in  that  synod.  But  that  this  makes  nothing 
against  the  prince  his  power  of  making  laws,  appears  by  the  great 
submission  which  even  the  bishops  of  Bome  themselves  made  to  the 
imperial  laws,  even  when  they  liked  them,  and  when  they  liked  them 
not.  I  instanced  before  in  Damasus  causing  the  law  of  Valentiniaii 
against  clergymen  receiving  inheritances  from  widows  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  Rome.  Pope  Boniface  consented  to  the  law 
which  Honorius  the  emperor  made  about  the  election  of  the  pope, 
and  was  so  far  from  repudiating  an  ecclesiastical  law  made  by  the 
prince,  that  he  entreated  him  to  make  it.  But  that  which  is  most 
material  to  this  enquiry  is,  the  obedience  of  S.  Gregory  the  great  to 
Mauritius  the  emperor,  who  made  a  law  that  no  soldier  should  turn 
monk  without  his  leave.  This  S.  Gregory^  esteemed  to  be  an  im- 
pious law,  he  modestly  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  irreligion  of 
it.  But  Maurice  nevertheless  commanded  him  to  publish  the  law. 
The  good  bishop  knew  his  duty,  obeyed  the  prince,  sent  it  up  and 
down  the  empire,  and  gave  this  account  of  it :  Utrobique  qua  debui 
exsolvij  qui  imperatari  obedientiam  prabui,  et  pro  Deo  quod  sensi 
minime  tacui,  'I  have  done  both  my  duties,  I  have  declared  my 
mind  for  God,  and  have  paid  my  duty  and  obedience  to  the  em- 
peror.' Legibus  tuis  ipsi  quoque  parent  religionis  antisiites,  said 
pope  Gelasius*  to  Anastasius  the  emperor :  '  even  the  bishops,  the 
ministers  of  religion,  obey  thy  laws.'  Now  this  is  not  for  decency 
only,  and  upon  prudent  considerations,  but  upon  necessity  and  by 
the  divine  authority :  cognoscentes  imperium  tibi  supema  dispositione 
coUatum,  as  'knowing  that  the  empire  is  given  to  thee  by  God.' 
And  therefore  the  great  prelates  of  the  church,  when  they  desired  a 
good  law  for  the  church's  advantage  should  be  made,  they  presently 
addressed  themselves  to  the  emperor,  as  to  him  who  alone  had  the 
legislative  power.  I  have  already  instanced  in  pope  Boniface  in- 
treating  Honorius  to  make  a  law  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope. 
Sergius  also,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  petitioned  the  emperor  He- 
raclius  to  publish  a  pragmatic  sanction  that  no  man  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  clergy  but  into  a  dead  place.     These  tilings  are  so 

*  Epist  clxvi.  [aL  cv.  cap.  2.  torn,  il      epist  Ixv.  torn.  ii.  col.  675,  7.] 

col.  300.]  *  Epist.   X.   [epist  iv.   inter  concilL 

•  [cap.  2.  col.  979  A.]  Harduin.,  torn,  il  col.  893  K] 
^  Lib.  i.  ind.  II.  ep.  IxiL  [al.  lib.  iii 
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plain,  that  I  may  justly  use  the  words  of  the  fathers  of  the  sixth 
council  of  Toledo^  speaking  of  Ghintillanus  their  king,  Nefca  e^t  in 
dubium  deducere  ejus  poteslalem  cui  omnium  gubertuUio  supemo  am- 
slot  delegata  judicio,  '  it  is  impiety  to  call  in  question  his  power  to 
whom  the  government  of  all  is  certainly  deputed  by  the  divine  judg- 
ment/ I  therefore  conclude  this  particular  with  the  excellent  woros 
of  cardinal  Gusanus': — 'It  becomes  not  any  man  to  say  that  the 
most  sacred  emperors,  who  for  the  good  of  the  republic  did  make 
many  constitutions  concerning  the  election  of  bishops,  collation  of 
bendSces,  observation  of  religions,  did  err.  Nay,  we  have  read  that 
the  pope  of  Borne  hath  entreated  them  that  they  would  publish  laws 
concerning  divine  worship,  and  for  the  public  good,  and  against  sin- 
ners of  the  clergy.  And  lest  peradventure  it  be  said  that  the  strength 
of  all  these  constitutions  did  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  the 
authority  apostolical  or  sy nodical  (viz.  of  the  pope  or  council),  I  will 
not  insist  upon  this,  although  (let  me  say  this)  I  have  read  and  col- 
lected fourscore  and  six  chapters  of  ecclesiastical  rules  of  the  ancient 
emperors,  which  were  to  no  purpose  to  insert  here,  and  many  other 
of  Charles  the  great  and  his  successors,  in  which  many  dispositions 
or  appointments  are  to  be  found  concerning  the  pope  of  Borne  and 
all  patriarchs,  and  the  consecration  *  of  bishops  and  others ;  and  yet 
I  never  read  that  ever  any  pope  was  asked  to  approve  those  laws,  or 
if  his  approbation  did  intervene,  that  upon  that  account  the  laws  did 
bind.  But  it  is  read  that  some  popes  of  Bome  have  confessed  that 
they  had  those  imperial  laws  in  veneration.'  And  this  thing  is  so 
true  and  so  publicly  known,  that  the  French  embassadors  openly  told 
it  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  the  kings  of  France,  by  the  example 
of  Constantine,  Tbeodosius,  Yalentinian,  Justinian,  and  other  christian 
emperors,  made  many  laws  concerning  holy  things,  and  that  these 
did  not  only  not  displease  the  Boman  hishops,  but  they  put  many  of 
them  into  their  canons:  that  the  chiefest  authors  of  these  laws, 
Charles  the  great  and  Lewis  the  ninth,  they  thought  worthy  to  be 
canonized  and  declared  saints,  and  that  the  bishops  of  France  and 
the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  have  piously  ruled  and  governed  the 
Gallican  church  by  the  prescript  of  those  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
their  kings  had  made. 

1  Can.  xiv.  [torn.  iii.  col  606  B.]  820.] 

■  Cath.  concord,  [lib.  iil]  cap.  40.  [p  *  [*  conservation*  edd.*) 
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ETJLE  VI. 

THE  BITTBEICE  CIVIL  FOWEB  HATH  A  FOWEB  OF  COBBCION  OF  BTEBT  FBB80N 

IN  THE  WHOLE  OBDEB  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

§  1.  He  that  says  all  must  be  subject^  need  not  instance  in  par- 
ticulars, and  say  that  Titius  and  Sempronins,  and  the  village  curate, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  must  be  subject.  But  yet  because 
of  the  pretences  of  some,  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  found  it 
necessary  to  say,  that  even  ecclesiastics  must  be  subject ;  and  that 
they  are  a  part  of  the  all.  So  S.  Chrysostom^  explicating  the  words 
of  S.  Paul,  saith,  '  But  Paul  gives  us  those  reasons  which  command 
us  of  duty  to  obey  the  powers ;  shewing  that  these  things  are  com- 
manded to  all,  not  to  seculars  only,  but  to  priests  and  monks :  which 
he  shews  in  the  very  beginning,  when  he  saith.  Let  every  soul  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supereminent  powers ;  although  thou  beest  an  apostle,  or  an 
evangelist,  or  a  prophet.  For  this  obedience  or  subjection  (be  sure) 
will  not  destroy  thy  piety.'  That  S.  Chrysostom  here  speaks  of  secu- 
lar powers  is  evident  in  the  whole  homily,  and  it  appears  also  in  the 
words  here  reported ;  for  he  says  that  even  an  apostle  must  be  sub- 
ject, who  because  he  hath  no  superior  ecclesiastical  must  be  subject 
(if  at  all)  to  the  secular,  or  supreme  civil  power.  And  this  place  is 
so  understood  by  Irenseus^  lih.  L  cap,  24,  S.  Basil,  in  ConstiL  mo- 
nast.f  cap,  22  ^,  S.  Ambrose®  upon  this  place,  and  S.  Austin,  lib,  de 
Catech,  rud,,  c,  21',  and  contra  Parmen,,  I,  i.  c,  7  k,  who  expressly 
derides  those  that  expound  the  '  higher  powers'  of  S.  Paul  bv  eccle- 
siastical honours. 

§  2.  But  this  thing  is  evident  by  notoriety  of  fact.  Theodoret** 
tells  of  Eusebius  bishop  of  Samosata,  that  when  the  imperial  edict 
of  banishing  him  from  his  see,  and  sending  him  into  Thrace,  was 
brought  by  a  messenger  in  the  twilight,  he  charged  him  to  say  no- 
thing, lest  the  people  should  tear  the  officer  in  pieces.  But  the 
bishop  according  to  his  custom  went  to  evening  prayer ;  and  then 
with  one  servant,  with  a  book  and  a  pillow,  went  to  the  water  side, 
took  a  boat  and  passed  over  to  Zeugma.  The  people  having  soon 
missed  their  bishop,  followed  him,  found  him  out,  would  fain  havQ 
brought  him  back  ;  but  he  refused,  and  told  them  it  was  the  precept 
of  the  apostlef,  to  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers ;  and  upon  that 
he  rested,  and  they  returned.    And  the  same  was  the  submission, 


^  Homil.  xxiiL   in  epist  ad     Rom.         *  rtom.  ii.  append,  col.  9S  iq.] 
[torn.  ix.  p.  686.]  '  ftom.  vL  coL  287.] 

'lib.  Y.  cap.  24.  p.  321.]  «  [cap.  10.  torn.  ix.  coL  21.] 

'torn.  iL  p.  670.]  *  Hut,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  K] 
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wbo  hath  cognizance  over  the  power  of  the  church,  peradventme  for 
sacrilege,  or  for  heresy,  or  for  the  guilt  of  any  other  crime ;  for  we 
have  divers  times  seen  such  judicial  processes/  And  to  the  same 
purpose  the  seventh  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Matiscou^  subjects 
the  clergy  to  the  secular  judge  in  the  causes  of  tlieft,  witchcraft^  and 
murder ;  and  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  is  cited  c. '  Filiis,'  16.  q.  7  % 
does  the  like  in  the  matter  of  robbery  or  cozenage.  For  either  dergy- 
roeu  are  not  subjects,  or  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  prince. 
If  they  be  not  subjects,  how  come  they  free?  if  they  be  subjects, 
where  is  their  privilege?  or  is  the  spiritual  calling  of  a  nature  so 
disparate  and  estrang^  from  the  commonwealth,  that  it  is  no  pari 
of  it  f  or  is  it  better  than  the  secular  ?  The  questions  are  worthy  en- 
quiring after;  but  the  decision  of  them  will  take  off  many  prejudices 
from  this  great  measure  of  conscience,  concerning  the  fountain  of 
human  laws  and  judicatories. 

§  5.  But  upon  a  closer  view  of  the  particulars  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  matter  is  a  mistake ;  a  false  consequence  drawn  from 
a  true  estimate  of  religion.  For  all  men  grant  that  religion  is  tlie 
greatest  excellency,  that  our  souls  are  the  biggest  interest,  that  all 
our  wealth  is  best  employed  when  it  is  spent  in  God's  service,  that 
all  things  must  yield  to  our  duty  to  God :  these  are  all  very  true,  as 
every  thing  else  is  when  it  is  truly  understood ;  but  what  then  ?  there- 
fore the  ministers  of  religion  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  ministers 
of  policy  ?  Well,  suppose  that,  for  it  is  true  that  every  thing  is  best 
in  its  own  place  and  time.  But  what?  therefore  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion are  superior  to  princes,  whose  government  and  care,  whose 
omce  and  employment  is  merely  temporal?  That  will  not  follow ;  ncMr 
this,  Therefore  the  ministers  of  religion  are  in  all  things  better;  nor 
this.  Therefore  they  are  in  nothing  inferior;  nor  this.  Therefore  they 
are  not  subject  to  civil  government,  and  civil  punishments.  But 
these  things  must  be  considered  apart. 

QUESTION  I. 

In  what  sense  the  service  of  God  is  to  be  preferred  before  every 
thing  else. 

§  6.  To  this  I  answer,  that, 

1)  If  the  service  of  God  be  taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  any  other 
thing  which  is  not  the  service  of  God,  there  is  no  peradventure  but 
it  is  to  be  preferred  before  every  thing ;  for  the  question  is  no  more 
than  this,  whether  we  ought  to  serve  God,  or  not  to  serve  Him. 
For  if  that  which  is  not  God's  service  comes  in  competition  with  that 
which  is,  if  the  first  be  preferred  God  is  directly  despised. 

§  7.  2)  If  by  the  service  of  God  is  meant  the  virtue  of  religion 
expressed  in  external  action,  as  saying  our  prayers,  receiving  the  holy 

^  FtoDL  lit  col.  452.]  qusst  7.  cap.  31.  col.   1271;  et  inter 

*  [Oimtian.  decret,  part  2.  caua.  xri.      concill.,  torn,  iii  col.  973.] 
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sacrament,  visiting  churches,  sitting  at  the  memorials  of  martyrs,  con- 
templation, fasting,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  like,  then  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  service  of  God  in  this  sense  is  to  be  preferred  before 
many  things,  but  not  before  all  things ;  not  before  many  things  oi 
our  ordinary  life,  not  before  many  things  of  civil  society.  For  to 
keep  a  holy-day  is  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  but  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  bodily  labour  in  our  t^ade,  if  that  labour  be  necessary 
for  the  feeding  our  family  with  dailv  bread.  Contemplation  is  an 
excellent  part  of  the  divine  service ;  out  charitable  actions  are  more 
useful.  To  hear  a  good  sermon  is  good ;  but  to  snatch  even  an  ok 
out  of  a  pit  is  to  be  preferred  before  it.  This  our  blessed  Saviour^ 
taught  us  in  those  excellent  words,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice.^'  For  not  only  the  precise  virtue  of  religion  is  the  divine 
service,  though  by  propriety  it  hath  obtained  the  name:  but  the 
doing  all  our  duties,  the  works  of  our  calling,  all  charitable  minis- 
tries, all  useful  trades,  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  expressed  in  ac- 
tions and  obedience,  is  the  service  of  God,  and  of  ono  it  cannot  be 
said,  it  is  better  than  another ;  for  they  shall  all  be  required  in  their 
season. — For, 

§  8.  3)  It  is  one  thing  to  enquire  which  is  in  itself  more  ex- 
cellent, and  another  thing  to  ask  which  we  are  to  choose ;  one  thing 
to  say  this  is  to  be  preferred  in  estimation,  and  another  to  say  this  is 
to  be  preferred  in  practice.  Ecstasies  and  raptures  and  conversing 
with  blessed  spirits  are  certainly  actions  and  passions  respectively  of 
greater  eminency  than  dressing  the  sores  of  poor  boys  in  hospitals : 
and  yet  he  that  does  this  serves  Christ  and  does  good,  while  he  that 
follows  after  the  others  may  fall  into  the  delusions  of  the  devil. 
That  which  is  best  in  itself  is  not  best  for  me :  it  is  best  for  the 
best  state,  but  not  for  the  state  of  men  who  dwell  in  imperfection. 
Strong  meat  is  better  than  milk,  but  this  is  best  for  babes;  and 
therefore  he  would  but  ill  consult  to  the  good®  of  his  child,  who 
because  it  is  a  princely  boy,  would  feed  him  with  beef  and  venison, 
wild  boar  and  the  juice  of  great  fishes.  Certainly  a  jewel  is  better 
than  a  piece  of  frieze ;  and  gold  is  a  more  noble  ana  perfect  sub- 
stance than  barley :  and  yet  frieze  and  barley  do  in  their  season  more 
good  than  gold  and  jewels,  and  are  therefore  much  more  eligible. 
For  every  thing  is  to  be  accounted  of  in  its  own  place  and  scene  of 
eminency :  the  eye  loves  one  best,  and  ihe  tongue  and  palate,  the 
tiiroat  and  stomach  love  the  other.  But  the  understanding  which 
considers  both  gives  the  value  according  to  the  degree  of  usefulness, 
and  to  the  end  of  its  ministry.  Now  though  our  understanding 
can  consider  things  in  their  own  perfections,  and  proportion  honour 
and  value  to  them ;  yet  that  which  is  better  than  honour,  love  and 
desire,  union  and  fruition,  are  due  to  those  things  most^  which  it 
may  be  we  honour  least  And  therefore  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
service  of  God  which  are  like  meat  and  clothes,  and  some  which  are 

*  [Matt  iz.  13,  JUL  7.]  *  ['  oontult  the  good,'  fi,  C,  D.] 
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like  gold  and  jewels;  we  value  and  admire  these^  but  we  are  to 
choose  the  other :  that  is,  we  prefer  one  in  discourse  and  the  other 
in  use ;  we  give  better  words  to  one  and  better  usages  to  the  other. 
And  therefore  those  parts  of  the  divine  service  which  are  most  neces- 
sary, and  do  most  good  to  mankind,  are  to  be  chosen  before  those 
that  look  more  splendidly,  and  in  themselves  import  more  perfection. 
The  foundation  of  a  house  is  better  than  the  roof,  though  the  roof 
be  gilded;  and  that  part  of  the  service  of  God  which  serves  the 
need  of  mankind  most  is  to  be  chosen  before  those  which  adorn  him 
better :  so  that  actions  of  high  and  precise  religion  may  be  the  ex- 
cellencies and  perfections  of  a  human  soul ;  but  the  offices  of  civil 
governors,  their  keeping  men  in  peace  and  justice,  their  affrighting 
them  from  vile  impieties,  may  do  much  more  good  to  mankind,  and 
more  glory  to  God  in  the  whole  event  of  things. 

§  9.  4)  But  then  if  it  be  enquired  whether  is  better,  prayers  or 
government,  a  pulpit  or  a  court  of  Judicature ;  I  am  to  answer  that 
they  are  both  best  in  their  time.  The  pulpit  rules  on  Sundays,  the 
court  of  judicature  all  the  week  after.  The  pulpit  guides  the  court, 
and  the  court  gives  laws  to  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  gives  counsel  to 
this,  and  this  gives  commands  to  that.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
if  the  pulpit  says  amiss  we  are  not  bound  by  it :  but  if  the  court 
judges  ill,  we  may  complain,  but  we  must  submit.  But  then  to 
enquire  which  is  better,  when  they  are  both  the  servants  of  God,  is 
to  make  a  faction  in  the  house  of  unity;  and  as  there  can  be  no 
good  end  served  in  it,  so  there  can  be  no  good  ground  of  reason  or 
revelation  by  which  it  can  be  determined. 

§  10.  5)  If  the  question  at  last  be,  whether  is  to  be  preferred,  the 
service  of  God,  that  is,  an  act  of  religion,  or  an  act  of  civil  life ;  I 
answer,  that  ordinarily  religion  is  to  be  preferred,  when  there  can  be 
a  question  reasonably  asked  which  is  to  be  chosen.  That  is,  if  it  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  person,  there  is  no  indifference  in  the  thing :  for 
the  religious  act  does  more  honour  to  God  and  more  good  to  us. 
But  it  is  because  that  where  our  life  and  time  is  empty  of  other 
duties,  then  and  there  is  the  time  and  proper  season  of  religion. 
But  if  it  be  not  indifferent  to  the  man,  but  an  act  of  life  or  civil 
calling  be  in  its  season  and  appointment,  then  this  is  to  be  preferred 
before  that. 

§11.6)  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  seasons  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  in  our  services  of  God.  Every  thing  in  its 
season  is  to  be  preferred :  and  therefore  upon  festivals  we  are  to  go 
to  church  and  to  public  offices,  upon  other  days  to  follow  the  works 
of  our  calling;  and  so  prefer  both  in  their  time.  But  sometimes 
these  ordinary  seasons  are  invaded  by  extraordinary  necessities,  and 
then  that  must  prevail  which  is  most  necessary  in  its  season,  and  the 
other  must  give  place.  Now  because  this  happens  often  in  the  needs 
of  our  life,  and  not  very  often  in  the  needs  of  religion,  therefore 
in  cases  of  natural  or  political  necessities,  the  things  of  the  common- 
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wealth  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  things  of  the  church ;  that  is, 
the  service  of  God  in  charity  before  the  service  of  God  in  the  virtue 
of  external  religion :  and  the  reason  is^  because  this  can  stay,  and 
the  other  cannot ;  and  this  can  be  supplied  with  the  internal,  that  is, 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  but  that  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  charity 
of  the  heart. 

QUESTION  II. 

Which  are  to  be  preferred,  and  which  are  better,  things  spiritual 
or  things  temporal  ? 

§  12.  To  this  the  patrons  of  ecclesiastic  monarchy  give  a  ready 
answer  out  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen*,  speaking  to  the  presidents : — 
2^ am  V08  quoque  potestati  mea  meisque  subsetliis  lex  Ckristi  mbjicit : 
imperium  enim  ipsi  qiwque  gerimus,  addo  eiiam  prcBstantius  ac  per^ 
feciius  ;  nm  veto  aquum  est  spiritum  cami  fasces  submittere,  et  cog' 
lestia  terrenis  cedere,  'the  law  of  Christ  hath  subjected  you  also 
that  are  civil  magistrates  to  my  chair :  for  we  also  have  an  empire, 
yea  a  better  and  more  perfect  than  yours,  unless  it  be  reasonable 
that  the  spirit  should  submit  to  the  flesh,  and  heavenly  things  give 
place  to  earthly.'  For  temporal  things  belong  to  the  body,  and 
spiritual  things  to  the  soul:  by  how  much  therefore  the  soul  is 
above  the  body,  by  so  much  spiritual  things  are  above  the  tem- 
poral. For  a  temporal  end  is  and  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  a 
spiritual ;  because  temporal  felicity  is  not  the  last  end  of  man,  but 
spiritual  and  eternal :  this  therefore  being  the  greatest,  ought  to  be 
ministered  to  by  the  cession  of  the  temporal. 

§  13.  1)  To  this  I  answer,  that  temporal  things  ought  to  yield  to 
spiritual,  if  by  spiritual  things  be  meant  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  souls;  but  not  to  every  thing  that  is  spiritual.  For 
though  it  be  a  spiritual  employment  to  serve  God  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  the  life  of  a  man  be  a  temporal  thing ;  yet  a  man  is  not 
bound  to  lose  his  life  to  go  to  pubhc  churches :  but  for  his  own  soul's 
salvation,  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  the  honour  of  God,  he  is. 
A  man  is  very  much  better  than  a  beast ;  yet  the  life  of  a  beast  is 
better  than  the  superfluous  hair  of  a  man's  beard.  The  honour  and 
reverent  usage  of  churches  is  a  spiritual  concern,  and  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion; and  yet  when  an  army  is  hard  put  to  it,  they  may  defend 
themselves  by  the  walls  and  strength^  and  preserve  their  lives  with 
an  usage  of  the  church,  which  was  never  intended  by  the  patron 
that  built  it,  or  the  bishop  that  conseciated  it.  When  temporal 
life  and  eternal  are  compared,  when  the  honour  of  God  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  man  are  set  in  opposition,  when  the  salvation  of  a  soul 
and  tlie  pro6t  of  trade  are  confronted,  there  is  no  peradventure  but 
the  temporal  must  give  way  to  the  spiritual.  But  when  a  temporal 
necessity  and  a  spiritual  advantage  are  compared,  the  advantage  in 

*  Orat  xyII  ad  subd.  tim.  perculi.  [)  S.  torn,  i  p.  322  £.] 
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the  nature  of  the  thing  is  overbalanced  by  the  degree  of  the 
sity^  and  the  greatness  of  the  end :  and  it  is  better  to  sell  the 
of  the  church,  and  minister  to  religion  in  glass  or  wood^  than  to 
soffer  a  man  to  starve  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  consequent  of 
this  consideration  is  this^  that  although  spiritual  things  are  better 
than  temporal,  yet  not  every  thing  of  spiritual  nature  or  relation  is 
to  be  preferred  before  all  temporals. 

§  14.  2)  Another  consideration  is  this,  that  there  is  difference 
also  in  the  degrees  and  measures  of  cession  or  yielding.  Temporal 
things  must  yield,  that  is,  we  must  so  order  our  affairs  that  by  them 
we  serve  God ;  our  money  must  go  forth  in  justice  and  charity,  our 
time  must  yield  up  portions  to  religion,  our  persons  must  decline  no 
labour  for  God's  service,  and  if  ever  there  comes  a  contest  between 
our  duty  and  our  profit,  or  our  ease,  or  our  advantage,  we  must  by 
the  loss  of  these  secure  our  gains  and  our  interest  in  that.  But  this 
preferment  of  one  before  another  does  not  consist  in  giving  to  one 
secular  advantages  before  the  other,  temporal  honours,  and  prece- 
dences in  processions,  in  escutoheons  and  achievements ;  but  in  doing 
the  duty  of  that  which  is  incumbent,  and  making  the  other  minister 
to  that  which  is  more  necessary.  He  that  prefers  religion  before  the 
world  is  not  tied  to  bestow  more  money  upon  his  chapel  than  upon 
his  house.  If  God  had  chosen  Him  one  place  of  residence,  and  a 
temple  for  His  house  and  for  the  rdigion  of  the  nation,  as  He  did 
among  the  Jews,  there  had  been  a  great  decency  and  duty  of  doing 
so  upon  many  accounts;  for  then  the  question  had  been  between 
religion  and  irreligion,  zeal  and  contempt,  love  of  God  and  n^Iect; 
and  then  the  determination  had  been  easy.  But  now  since  the  whole 
end  of  internal  religion  can  be  served  by  giving  to  places  of  religion 
that  adornment  which  may  make  the  ministnes  decent  and  fitted, 
and  of  advantage ;  beyond  this,  when  we  come  to  a  dispute  between 
that  which  is  in  order  to  a  spiritual  end,  and  that  which  serves  a 
temporal,  more  things  are  to  come  into  consideration  besides  the 
dignity  of  the  relation. 

§  15.  S)  For  it  is  yet  further  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said 
that  all  temporal  things  are  subordinate  to  our  spiritual  ends,  the 
meaning  is,  that  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that 
we  have,  must  be  directed  actually  or  habitually  to  the  great  end  of 
man,  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls :  because 
God  hath  ordained  this  whole  life  in  order  to  that;  and  therefore  in 
the  generality  it  is  true  that  all  temporal  things  are  to  minister  to 
spiritual.  But  then  this  is  to  be  added,  that  temporal  things  are  not 
ordained  to  minister  to  spiritual  intermedial  things;  such,  I  mean, 
which  are  not  directly  and  in  circumstances  necessary.  I  must  serve 
God  with  my  substence;  therefore  I  must  by  my  substance  contri- 
bute to  the  just  and  appointed  ministries  oi  religion :  but  it  does 
not  follow,  that  if  the  church  multiply  priests  unnecessarily,  and  Gk)d 
hath  multiplied  my  children  natundly,  that  therefore  I  must  let  my 
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children  want  to  feed  the  numerous  company  of  them  that  can  minis- 
ter spiritual  things.  The  whole  is  subordinate  to  the  whole^  that  is, 
all  our  temporalities  are  given  us  to  senre  God  with :  but  then  they 
arc  given  us  also  to  serve  our  own  needs  that  we  may  serve  God ; 
but  they  are  not  any  other  ways  subordinate,  but  to  enable  us  to 
serve  Him,  not  to  serve  the  particular  spiritual  end ;  unless  it  be  by 
accident,  that  is,  not  unless  we  cannot  serve  God  without  it. 

§  16.  4)  For  temporal  things  and  spiritual  things  have  both  the 
same  supernatural  end,  that  is,  God's  glory  and  eternal  felicity.  And 
sometimes  they  severally  tend  to  this  end,  and  then  they  are  to  go 
their  own  ways,  and  not  to  minister  and  be  subordinate  to  each 
other.  But  sometimes  they  are  to  combine  and  to  co-operate,  and 
then  temporal  things  must  serve  spiritual,  and  spiritual  must  serve 
the  temporal.  For  example :  the  temporal  or  civil  power  hath  for 
its  end  public  tranquillity,  that  men  may  serve  God  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.  The  ecclesiastical  power  hath  the  same  end :  Up(a(rivri 
Kol  fifurCKfui  As  tv  6p&<n  rikos,  t&v  i^kcSou;  (rtnTripCav,  said  Isidore 
Pelusiot.  I  shall  not  now  consider  the  whole  effect  of  this  truth,  but 
in  order  to  the  present  say,  that  since  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
things  minister  to  the  same  end,  that  is,  salvation  of  mankind,  they 
are  oistinct  methods  or  instruments  to  that  end,  and  of  themselves 
are  not  in  subordination  to  one  another ;  but  as  temporal  things  must 
serve  spiritual  when  there  is  need,  so  must  spiritual  serve  the  tem- 
poral when  they  require  it :  the  temporal  power  must  defend  religion, 
and  religion  must  minister  to  the  public  peace.  The  prince  must  give 
advantages  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
must  pray  for  the  prince's  armies,  his  prosperity,  his  honour,  and  by 
preachings  and  holy  arts  must  give  bridles  to  the  subjects,  keeping 
them  in  duty  by  the  means  of  conscience.  The  prince  by  laws  and 
fear  makes  men  just  and  temperate,  chaste  and  peaceable ;  the  priest 
does  but  the  same  thing  by  the  word  of  his  proper  ministry.  He 
that  does  it  most  effectually  is  the  most  happy :  but  he  that  will  go 
about  to  compare  which  does  it  most,  and  therefore  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, shall  then  hope  to  do  it  prosperously  when  he  can  tell  which 
side  of  the  equinoctial  hath  most  stars,  or  whether  have  most  drops  of 
water,  the  northern  or  the  southern  seas.  The  sum  of  this  considera- 
tion is  this,  that  although  temporal  things  in  their  latitude  are  to 
serve  spiritual  ends,  meaning,  the  great  end  of  the  perfection  of  our 
spirits :  yet  so  must  the  intermedial  spiritual  things  serve  the  same 
great  end :  but  the  intermedial  temporal  and  the  intermedial  spiri- 
tual are  not  subordinate  to  one  another,  unless  it  be  by  accident,  and 
that  may  and  often  does  happen  on  either  side. 

§  17.  But  I  must  add  one  thing  more  for  explication;  and  that 
is,  that  though  all  things  in  the  world  are  to  minister  to  the  great 
end  of  souls,  and  consequently  are  subordinate  to  that  great  end; 
yet  it  is  (that  I  may  use  S.  Paul's  expression  in  another  case)  by 
reason  of  Him  that  bath  put  all  things  under  it :  for  this  subordi* 
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nation  is  not  natural,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  by  the  wise 
economy  and  disposition  of  God;  who  having  appointed  that  all 
things  shall  be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  that  natu- 
ral powers  shall  be  heightened  by  grace,  and  shall  pass  into  super- 
natural, and  this  world  into  another,  hath  by  His  own  positive  order 
disposed  of  temporal  things  and  powers  beyond  their  own  intention. 
But  otherwise,  temporal  things  have  an  ultimate  end  of  their  own^ 
terminating  all  their  natural  intention  and  design.  Thus  the  end 
of  the  mariner's  art  is  not  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  them  that  sail 
with  him,  but  the  safe  landing  of  their  persons  and  goods  at  the 

fort :  and  he  that  makes  statues  hath  for  his  end  a  perfect  image, 
ndeed  the  man  may  have  another  end,  to  get  reputation,  to  maintain 
his  family,  to  breed  up  his  children '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,'  and  at  last  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  by  doing  things 
honest  and  profitable :  but  though  these  may  be  the  ends  of  the  man, 
yet  they  are  not  the  ends  of  his  art;  and  therefore  his  art  hath 
no  natural  subordination,  because  it  hath  no  natural  order  to  et^- 
nal  salvation.  And  this  is  the  case  of  many  temporal  things,  espe- 
cially arts,  offices,  entercourses  and  governments.  Therefore  sup- 
posing all  that  is  said  in  the  objection,  that  temporal  felicity  is  not 
the  last  end  of  man,  but  spiritual  and  eternal,  yet  though  it  be  not 
the  end  of  a  man,  it  may  be  the  end  of  human  government ;  and  by 
not  being  a  natural  order  to  spiritual  ends,  though  spiritual  be  a 
better  thing,  yet  it  follows  not  that  it  ought  to  take  place  of  that, 
upon  the  account  of  its  being  better  in  another  kind.  The  body 
indeed  is  subordinate  to  the  soul,  because  it  hath  all  its  motion  and 
operation  and  life  from  the  soUl,  and  in  a  natural  conjunction  and 
essential  union  is  its  appointed  instrument :  but  temporal  things  and 
spiritual  are  not  so  conjoined,  and  do  not  naturally,  but  by  accident, 
minister  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  are  made  subject  to  each  other 
alternately,  when  they  are  called  to  such  accidental  or  supernatural 
ministrations. 

QUESTION  lU. 

Whether  are  to  be  preferred,  spiritual  or  temporal  persons  P 
§  18.  How  spiritual  things  are  to  be  preferred  before  temporal  I 
have  already  accounted ;  but  it  is  a  consideration  distinct  from  that, 
whether  spiritual  persons  be  to  be  preferred  before  temporal.  For 
from  things  to  persons  it  will  not  follow :  and  he  that  hath  a  better 
art  is  not  always  the  better  man;  and  he  that  is  employed  in  the 
best  concernments,  hath  not  always  the  advantage  of  profession. 
There  was  a  time  in  Rome  when  the  physicians  were  but  servants, 
and  had  not  the  liberty  of  Bomans :  but  certainly  it  is  a  better  trade 
than  fighting :  and  yet  then  the  soldiers  were  accounted  the  greater 
men.    Herod  the  sophister'  had  a  son  that  was  a  fool  and  could  never 

'  [Philostr.  vit  sophist,  in  Herod.  Attic,  lib.  iL  p.  566  O.] 
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learn  the  alphabet,  but  he  had  two  and  twenty  slaves  that  were  wise 
fellows ;  but  the  master  was  the  better  man.  But  when  the  question 
is  concerning  the  honour  and  dignity  of  persons,  we  are  to  remember 
that  honor  est  in  honorante  ^ :  many  men  deserve  honour  that  have 
the  least  of  it,  and  it  is  as  it  is  put  upon  us  by  others.  To  be 
honoured  is  to  have  something  put  to  them,  it  is  nothing  of  their 
own.  Therefore  in  this  question  there  are  two  things  to  be  asked : 
the  one  is,  what  spiritual  persons  deserve ;  the  other  is,  what  is  given 
them.  They  may  deserve  more  than  they  have,  or  they  may  have 
more  than  they  deserve ;  but  whether  either  or  neither  happens, '  he 
that  honours  himself,  his  honour  is  nothing  /  but  he  is  honourable 
whom  God  or  the  king  honours:  and  therefore  spiritual  persons 
ought  to  receive  much,  but  to  challenge  none ;  and  above  all  things 
ought  not  to  enter  into  comparison  with  them  from  whom  all  tem- 
poral honour  is  derived.  But  when  the  question  is  concerning  the 
prelation  of  secular  or  ecclesiastic  persons,  the  best  answer  is  given 
to  it  when  they  strive  to  prefer  one  another  in  giving  honour  to 
each  other.  But  I  remember  that  the  legates  at  Trent  were  horribly 
put  to  it  to  place  the  orators  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
would  both  go  first :  they  at  last  found  an  expedient,  and  they  did 
both  go  first,  and  both  were  preferred  in  several  positions.  So  is  the 
spiritual  person  and  the  civil,  they  are  both  best,  but  the  honour  of 
one  is  temporal,  and  the  honour  of  the  other  is  spiritual ;  or  rather, 
one  is  properly  called  honour,  and  the  other  reverence.  Honour  the 
king,  reverence  his  priests.  But  this  question  is  not  properly  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  duty :  and  the  spiritual  man  must  not  call  for  it, 
bat  the  other  must  pay  it.  And  it  is  something  a  sad  consideration 
to  think  that  all  the  questions  of  the  preference  and  comparison  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  persons  do  end  in  covetousness  and  ambition, 
to  which  spiritual  eminency,  let  it  be  never  so  great,  was  never 
intended  to  minister.  For  the  honour  due  to  spiritual  persons  for 
their  spiritual  relation  is  a  spiritual  honour,  and  that  though  it  be 
never  so  great  cannot  well  be  compared  with  temporal ;  for  it  is  a 
great  honour  in  another  kind :  but  whatsoever  temporal  honours  are 
given  to  them,  are  then  well  given  when  they  are  done  in  love  to 
religion ;  and  are  then  well  taken  when  the  advantage  passes  on  to 
the  good  of  souls,  and  does  not  sully  the  spiritual  man  with  spiri- 
tual pride  or  temporal  vanity.  Socrates  complains  that  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Home  were  '  fallen  into  empire,'  or  dominion. 
That's  none  of  the  preference  proper  to  a  spiritual  man.  He  is  then 
honoured,  when  his  person  is  haa  in  reverend  and  venerable  esteem, 
when  his  counsel  is  asked,  when  his  example  is  observed  and  fol- 
lowed, when  he  is  defended  by  laws  and  princes,  when  he  is  rescued 
from  beggary  and  contempt,  when  he  is  enabled  to  do  his  duty  with 
advantages,  when  he  can  verify  his  ecclesiastical  power,  when  he  can 
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▼indicate  religion  from  oppression^  and  lastly,  when  his  person,  which 
is  the  relative  of  religion,  receives  those  advantages  which  as  a  mail 
he  needs,  and  which  can  adorn  him  as  such  a  man.     Bat  if  he  dis- 
putes for  any  other  honour,  so  much  is  his  due  as  is  given  him  by 
christian  princes  or  commonwealths,  and  no  more ;  and  he  will  gain 
the  more  by  making  no  further  question.     Christ  gave  His  apostles 
power  abundantly,  but  the  greatest  honour  He  gave  them  was  to 
suffer  for  His  name;  and  of  this  He  promised  they  should  want 
nothing:  but  when  kings  became  nursing  fathers  of  the  choreh, 
and  she  sucked  the  breasts  of  queens  and  princely  women,  then  the 
spiritual  persons  and  guides  of  souls  had  temporal  honours  heaped 
on  them,  as  the  offerings  were  made  for  the  teibernacle,  more  than 
was  sufficient.    For  it  quickly  rose  into  excess,  and  then  the  persons 
of  the  prelates  fell  into  secular  affections,  and  grew  hated  and  envied 
and  opposed.     Ammianus  Marcellinus'^,  giving  an  account  of  that 
horrible  sedition  raised  in  Bome  in  the  contest  between  Damasns  and 
Ursicinus  about  the  papacy,  says  he  wonders  not  that  the  prelates  did 
so  earnestly  contend  for  the  bishopric  of  Bome,  cum  id  ad€pti,/uluri 
sinl  ita  securi,  ut  diientur  oblationibva  matranarum,  procedantque 
vehiculis  insidentes,  cireumspecte  vestiti,  epulas  cur  antes  prqfusat^ 
adeo  ut  eorum  convivia  regales  super ent  mensas,  '  because  when  they 
have  obtained  it,  they  are  safe  and  warm,  full  with  the  oblations  of 
the  good  women,  and  are  carried  in  their  earaches,  and  are  neatly 
habited,  and  splendidly  feasted,  and  themselves  keep  tables  beyond 
the  profuseness  of  kings/     Now  although  bishops  are  men,  and  reli- 
gion itself  is  served  by  men  who  have  bodies  and  secular  apprehen- 
sions, and  therefore  does  need  secular  advantages ;  yet  this  belongs 
to  them  as  men,  not  as  spiritual.    It  is  just  as  if  you  should  call  the 
general  of  an  army  '  holy  father,'  and  beg  his  blessing,  and  set  him 
in  the  chiefest  place  of  the  quire,  and  pray  him  to  preach  upon  the 
greatest  festivals  of  the  year,  and  run  in  multitudes  to  hear  him 
spenk.     These  are  the  proper  honours  of  spiritual  persons ;  and  the 
splendour  of  the  world  is  the  appendage  of  secular  achievements : 
whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their  persons  in  order  to  the  advantages 
of  religion  is  very  fit  to  be  given  by  princes  to  the  bishops,  who  will 
certainly  modestly  entertain  it,  and  by  pious  conduct  transfer  it  to 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  souls.     But  this  is  none  of  the 
honour  that  Christ  invested  their  holy  order  with:  they  have  an 
honour  and  a  blessedness  which  none  but  themselves  can  take  from 
them.     The  rosary  of  christian  graces  is  the  tiar  of  their  head,  and 
their  office  is  their  dignity,  and  humility  is  their  splendour,  and  zeal 
is  their  conquest,  and  patience  is  their  eminence,  and  they  are  made 
illustrious  by  bringing  peace,  and  promoting  holiness,  and  comforting 
the  afflicted,  and  relieving  the  poor,  and  making  men  and  women 
useful  to  the  public,  and  charitable  in  their  ministries,  and  wise 
unto  salvation.     This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  God  in  the 
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prophet  Isaiah*,  "Since  thou  wast  precious  in  Mj  sight  thou  hast 
been  honourable.'*  And  this  was  observed  by  the  pagan,  who  being 
surprised  with  the  secular  splendor  of  the  Roman  bishops  liked  it  not, 
but  said  that  there  was  another  way  for  them  to  be  truly  happy :  Esse 
j>oterant  beati  revera,  si  magnitvdine  nrbis  despecta  quam  vitiis  oppO' 
nunt,  ad  imitaiionem  antistitum  quorundam  provincialium  viverent, 
quos  tenuitas  edendl  potandlque  parcissime,  viliias  etiam  indumeti' 
lorum,  et  supercilia  humum  spectantia,  perpetuo  numini  verisque  ejus 
cultoribas  ut  puros  commendant  et  verecundos.  They  are  the  words 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  whom  I  lately  mentioned, — 'the  Roman 
bishops  might  indeed  be  truly  happy,  if  they  despising  the  splendors 
of  the  city  would  live  as  some  bishops  in  the  provinces,  whom  their 
temperate  and  spare  diet,  their  plain  habit  and  their  humble  carriage 
represent  to  God  and  all  Ood's  servants  as  persons  pure  and  modest.' 
But  then  if  this  discourse  have  any  thing  of  reason,  piety  or  truth  in 
it,  it  must  needs  be  infinitely  certain  that  spiritual  persons  are  to  be 
preferred  before  the  temporal  in  spiritual  honours,  but  not  in  tem- 
poral regards ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  by  virtue  of  their 
order  or  their  office :  what  they  have  to  their  persons  by  the  favour 
of  princes  and  nobles  is  of  another  consideration,  and  so  this  ques- 
tion is  changed  into  an  advice,  and  best  ends  in  a  sermon  or  decla- 
mation. 

QUESTION  IV. 

Whether  the  eminency  of  the  spiritual  calling,  and  the  consequent 
prelation  of  spiritual  persons,  can  exempt  them  from  secular  coercion 
and  make  them  superior  to  princes. 

§  19.  Tn  what  senses  bishops  have  any  superiority  over  princes 
I  shall  afterwards  explain :  now  the  question  is  concerning  secular 
superiority,  and  immunity  from  the  temporal  sword  of  princes.  Now 
to  this,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  already  said  may  be  able  to  give  an 
answer.  For  the  spiritual  order  gives  no  temporal  power  at  all ;  and 
therefore  if  all  temporal  power  be  in  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  all 
men  that  can  deserve  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword  are  subject  to  it. 
For  what?  Had  Archimedes  reason  to  take  it  ill  of  the  Romans  for 
not  sending  for  him  and  making  him  general  in  the  Syracusan  war, 
because  he  was  a  better  geometrician  than  any  of  all  their  senate  P 
Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  had  a  servant  who  was  an  excellent 
surgeon,  and  an  excellent  barber,  and  dressed  his  gout  tenderly,  and 
had  the  ordering  of  his  feet  and  his  face,  and  did  him  many  good 
offices.  But  the  wise  prince  was  too  fond  when  for  these  qualities 
he  made  him  governor  of  his  counsels.  Every  good  quality,  and 
every  eminence  of  art,  and  every  worthy  employment  hath  an  end 
and  design  of  its  own,  and  that  end  and  the  proportions  to  it  are  to 
be  the  measure  of  the  usage  of  those  persons  which  are  appointed  to 
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minister  to  it.  Now  it  is  certain  that  spiritual  persons  are  appointed 
ministers  of  the  best  and  most  perfective  end  of  mankind,  but  to 
say  that  this  gives  them  a  title  to  other  ministries  which  are  ap- 
pointed to  other  ends,  hath  as  little  in  it  of  reason  as  it  hath  of 
revelation.  But  I  shall  not  dispute  this  over  again,  but  shall  sup- 
pose it  sufficient  to  add  those  authorities  which  must  needs  be  com- 
petent in  this  aflfair,  as  being  of  ecclesiastic  persons,  who  had  no 
reason,  nor  were  they  willing,  to  despise  their  own  just  advantages, 
any  more  than  to  usurp  what  was  unjust. 

§  20.  When  Origen  complained  of  the  fastuousness  and  vanity  of 
some  ecclesiastics  in  his  time,  they  were  bad  enough,  but  had  not 
come  to  a  pretence  of  ruling  over  kings  upon  the  stock  of  spiritual 
prelation  :  but  he  was  troubled  that  some  had  quit  their  proper  ex- 
cellency, consisting  in  the  multitude  of  spiritual  gifts,  their  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  care  of  souls,  their  dangers,  their  patience,  their  hu- 
mility, and  their  dyings  for  Christ.  Et  hac  nos  docet  sermo  divinm, 
saith  he,  '  the  word  of  God  teaches  us  these  things :  but  we  either 
not  understanding  the  divine  will  set  down  in  scriptures,  or  despising 
wiiat  Christ  to  such  purposes  recommended  to  us,  are  such  that  we 
seem  to  exceed  the  pride  even  of  the  evil  princes  of  the  world  :  and 
we  do  not  only  seek  for  guards  to  go  before  us  like  kings,  but  are 
terrible  to  the  poor,  and  of  difficult  access,  and  behave  ourselves  to- 
wards those  who  address  themselves  to  intercede  for  some  thing  or 
some  person,  that  we  are  more  cruel  than  tyrants,  and  the*  secular 
lords  of  their  subjects :  and  in  some  churches  you  may  see  (espe- 
cially in  the  churches  of  the  greatest  cities)  the  chief  of  the  christian 
people  neither  affable  to  others,  nor  suffering  others  to  be  free  in 
their  entercourses  with  them.*  These  things  are  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  for  these  things  cannot  consist  with  piety  and  hu- 
mility, and  the  proper  employments  of  such  persons  who  gained  the 
world  by  cession,  aii^  got  victory  over  whole  kingdoms  by  trampling 
upon  devils,  and  being  trampled  upon  by  men.  Bishops  should  be 
like  the  symbols  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  which,  although  for  the 
ornament  of  religion  and  for  our  sakes,  and  because  we  would  fain 
have  opportunity  to  signify  our  love  to  Christ,  we  minister  in  silver 
and  gold,  yet  the  symbols  themselves  remain  the  same  plain  and 
pure  bread  and  wine,  and  altered  only  by  prayers,  and  by  spiritual 
consecration,  and  a  relative  holiness.  But  he  were  a  strange  super- 
stitious fool  who,  because  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  are  much 
better  than  all  the  tables  and  viands  of  princes  and  all  the  spoils  of 
nature,  will  think  it  fit  to  mingle  sugar  and  the  choicest  spices  of 
Arabia  with  the  bread,  and  ambergris  and  powder  of  pearl  and  the 
spirit  of  gold  with  the  chalice.  These  are  no  fit  honours  to  the  holy 
sacrament :  the  symbols  of  which  are  spoiled  when  they  are  forced 
off  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  institution  and  design. 
So  it  is  with  spiritual  persons :  their  office  is  spiritual,  and  their 
relation  is  holy,  and  their  honours  are  symbolical.     For  their  own 
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sakes^  princes  and  good  people  must  cause  decent  and  honourable 
ministries  and  accommodations  to  be  provided  for  them ;  but  still  they 
must  remain  in  their  own  humility,  and  meekness,  and  piety,  and  not 
pretend  to  dignities  heterogeneal,  and  eminences  secular,  because 
their  spiritual  employment  is  very  excellent.  It  was  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen's^  i^ish,  that  there  were  in  the  church  fxryS^  irpofbpCa  iirjhi 
Tis  T&irov  irpoTCiJLrj(n9  koL  TvpavviKi)  irpovofxCa,  Iv  i^  6.p€Trjs  fxSirrjs  ^yt- 
v<iicrK6pL€0a,  '  neither  precedency  of  episcopal  sees,  nor  any  eminency 
of  one  place  above  another,  nor  any  tyrannical  or  pompous  provisions 
and  solemnities,  that  we  might  be  distinguished  only  by  our  virtue.' 
Now  if  prelation  by  order  and  ecclesiastical  economy  amongst  the 
bishops  was  of  so  ill  effect,  so  little  necessary,  and  so  greatly  incon- 
venient, that  the  good  bishop  wished  there  were  no  such  thing;  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt,  but  he  would  have  infinitely  condemned  all 
pretensions  of  a  power  over  civil  governments.  But  the  bishops  of 
Rome  were  not  at  that  time  gone  so  far.  The  archimandrites  of 
Constantinople,  complaining  against  the  Eutychians,  write  to  pope 
Agapetus*,  that  if  they  be  still  permitted,  licenter  omnm  accedent, 
nan  contra  ecclesiasiicos  solos,  sed  etiam  contra  ipsum  piissimum  im- 
jDeratorem,  nostrum  et  vestrum  honorabile  caput,  '  they  will  do  inso- 
lencies  not  only  to  the  ecclesiastics,  but  also  to  our  most  pious  em- 
peror, who  is  the  honourable  head  both  of  you  and  us.'  This  power 
of  lieadship  or  supremacy  over  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  was 
acknowledged  in  the  church  for  about  a  thousand  years :  for  besides 
the  apparent  practice  and  approbation  of  it,  which  I  brought  in  the 
former  pages,  we  find  that  the  emperor  Henry  the  second  did  deprive 
Widgerus  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  deposed  Gregory  the 
sixth  from  the  papacy"*. 

§  21.  And  therefore  we  find  that  those  ancient  prelates  that  called 
upon  princes  to  pay  reverence  to  them,  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  authority  whicli  Christ  entrusted  in  their  hands,  accounted  them 
wholly  to  be  distinct  things,  and  not  at  all  invading  each  other's 
limits.  For  Christ  by  making  them  Christians  did  not  make  them 
less  to  be  princes :  and  christian  emperors  could  not  go  less  than 
the  heathens ;  they  were  certainly  no  losers  by  their  baptism.  For 
it  had  been  a  strange  argument  for  Sylvester  to  have  used  to  Con- 
stantine,  'Sir,  give  up  yourself  a  disciple  to  the  most  holy  Jesus, 
and  you  shall  have  a  crown  hereafter,  and  here  also  you  shall  still 
reign  over  all  but  me  and  my  clergy ;  to  us  indeed  you  must  be  sub- 
ject, and  by  us  you  must  be  governed,  but  the  crown  imperial  shall 
be  greater  than  every  thing,  our  mitres  only  excepted.'  If  this  had 
been  the  state  of  the  question,  I  wonder  by  what  argument  could 
the  prince  have  been  persuaded  to  become  christian :  when  it  was  so 
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obvioas  for  him  to  say,  that  Sylvester  had  reason  to  move  him  to 
preach  Christy  since  he  got  so  much  temporal  advantage  by  it^  but 
that  he  could  see  little  reason  why  himself  should  lose  and  Sylvester 
get,  and  become  a  disciple  of  Christ  to  be  made  a  minor  and  a  pupil 
to  the  bishop.  And  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  strange  sermon  that 
preaches  humility  to  emperors  and  dominion  to  bishops ;  but  their 
sermons  when  they  were  at  the  highest  were  of  another  nature.  De 
humanis  rebus  judicare  permUsum  est,  nonpraesse  divinis,  so  P.  Gela- 
sius^  declares  the  limit  of  the  imperial  and  priestly  power :  of  all 
things  belonging  to  this  world  the  emperor  is  to  judge,  but  not  to  be 
the  president  or  chief  minister  of  holy  rites.  Grelasius  spake  it  upon 
occasion,  because  Anastasius  the  emperor  did  unnecessarily  interpose 
in  the  absolution  of  Peter  bishop  of  Alexandria.  This  pope  Gelasius 
supposed  was  of  another  nature,  and  not  relative  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  therefore  not  of  imperial  cognizance.  But  all  the 
things  of  this  world  belong  to  him.  And  if  all  things  of  this  world, 
then  all  persons  of  this  world.  For  C^rca  actiones  prqprie  versaiur 
imperium,  say  the  lawyers,  ^rnle  and  empire  and  all  power  of  judi- 
cature is  principally  concerning  ^actions/  but  actions  are  done  by 
persons,  who  therefore  are  subject  to  government.  And  upon  this 
account  the  African  bishops^  petitioned  the  emperor  that  he  would 
compel  Paul  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  of  the  catholic  com- 
munion. And  the  fathers  of  the  ninth  council  of  Toledo  p,  making 
provisions  against  those  ecclesiastics  who  preventeii  the  just  dividend 
of  the  public  oblations,  they  first  order  them  to  be  privately  reproved, 
or  else  to  be  delated  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  judge.  But  if  the  bishop 
cozen  the  eorban,  let  him  be  delated  to  the  metropolitan :  but  if  tlie 
metropohtan  do  any  such  vile  thing,  Jie^is  Jubc  auribus  intimare  non 
differat,  'let  him  without  delay  be  accused  unto  the  king/  And 
Lambert  the  emperor,  about  tne  year  of  our  Lord  dcoco.,  having 
some  contest  with  the  pope,  propounded  this  first  article  in  a  synod 
at  BavennaS  'If  any  Soman  of  the  clergy  or  the  senate,  of  what 
order  soever,  shall  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  appeal  to  the 
imperial  majesty,  let  no  man  presume  to  contradict  him :  . .  until  the 
emperor  by  himself  or  his  missives  shall  deUberate  concerning  their 
persons  and  their  causes.'  Thus  we  find  pope  Leo'  the  fourth  sub- 
mitting himself  to  Lotharius  the  emperor,  and  promising  obedience : 
and  to  Ludovicus'  he  professes  that  if  he  have  done  amiss  he  will 
amend  it  according  to  his  sentence,  or  the  judgment  of  his  deputies. 
Upon  the  consideration  of  these  and  many  other  particulars  Oratian^, 
though  unwillingly,  confesses  that  in  civil  causes  a  clergyman  is  to 
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be  convened  before  the  civil  judge :  and  although  a  little  after  he 
does  a  little  prevaricate  in  the  matter  of  criminal  causes^  yet  it  was 
too  late ;  for  he  had  said  it  before,  Regum  est  corporalem  irrdgare 
pcmam  ^,  *  kings  have  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishments :' 
and  therefore  if  a  clerk  were  guilty  in  a  criminal  cause,  the  secular 
judge  had  power  over  him,  said  the  fathers  of  the  first  council  of 
Matiscon,  cap.  7  '.  But  it  matters  not  much,  for  a  greater  than 
Gratian  said  it  in  his  own  case  before  the  dvil  power,  ^^  If  I  have 
done  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die  i*'  they  are  the 
words  of  S.  Paul^. 

QUXSnON  V. 

Whether  is  to  be  obeyed,  the  prince  or  the  bishop,  if  they  happen 
to  command  contrary  things  ? 

§  22.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  already  determined  that  the  en^ 
peror  is  to  be  obeyed  against  the  will  of  the  bishop.  For  so  it  was 
m  the  case  of  Mauritius  and  S.  Gregory ;  for  the  bishop  was  fain  to 
publish  the  prince's  edict  which  yet  he  believed  to  be  impious.  It 
was  also  most  evident  in  S.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  S.  Gregory  of 
Kazianzum,  S.  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  Eusebius  of  SamosiBtta, 
who  by  injustice  were  commanded  to  leave  their  dioceses. 

6  23.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  in  actions  which  can  by  empire 
and  command  be  changed  into  good  or  bad  respectively:  because 
such  actions  are  most  properly  the  subject  of  human  laws.  For  in 
what  God  hath  expressly  commanded  or  forbidden,  the  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical power  is  only  concerned  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  divine 
commandment,  to  promote  or  to  hinder  good  and  evil  respectively. 
But  whatsoever  is  left  undetermined  by  God,  that  the  supreme  power 
can  determine:  and  in  such  things  if  there  could  be  two  supreme 
powers,  the  government  were  monstrous,  and  there  could  be  no  obe- 
dience ;  for '  no  man  can  serve  two  masters*.'  Now  the  supreme  power 
hath  in  this  no  limit,  but  that  which  limits  both  powers,  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  if  there  be  any  thing  couh 
manded  by  the  prince  against  these,  the  bishop  is  to  declare  the  con- 
trary, that  is,  to  publish  the  will  of  God,  provided  it  be  in  an  evident 
matter  and  without  doubtful  disputation.  And  then,  this  being  pro- 
vided for,  the  case  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  king  and  the  bishop 
both  doing  their  duty  can  command  things  contrary.  I  do  not  say 
but  a  temporal  law  may  be  against  the  canons  of  the  church ;  but 
then  we  are  to  follow  the  civil  law,  because  the  power  is  by  the  law 
of  nature  supreme  and  imperial.  The  matter  of  the  civil  power  and 
ecclesiastical  is  so  wholly  differing,  that  there  where  either  hath  to  do 
it  cannot  contradict  the  other ;  but  if  they  invade  the  rights  of  one 
another,  then  the  question  grows  hard.     But  the  solution  is  this; 

■  2.  q.  2.  §  « Item.*  [can.  41.  col  761.]  ^  T  AcU  xvr,  11.] 
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§  24.  If  the  bishop  invades  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  he  is  not 
at  all  to  be  obeyed,  for  he  hath  nothing  to  do  there.  But  if  the  civil 
power  invades  the  rights  of  the  bishop,  then  they  are  either  such 
rights  which  are  his  by  positive  laws  and  human  concession,  or  such 
which  by  divine  appointment  are  his  due. 

§  25.  All  those  which  are  the  bishop's  right  by  positive  laws  may 
by  the  same  power  be  rescinded  by  which  they  were  granted;  and 
therefore  if  a  king  makes  a  law  against  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  the  bishop  protests  against  that  law,  the  king  and  not  the  bisliop 
must  prevail.  For  Neminem  sibi  imperare  posse,  et  netninem  sibi 
legem  dicere,  a  qua  mutata  voluntate  nequeat  recedere,  say  the  law- 
yers. A  man  may  change  his  will  as  long  as  he  lives;  and  the 
supreme  will  can  never  be  hindered :  for  summum  ejus  esse  itnpe- 
fium  qui  ordinario  juri  derogare  valeat  is  a  rule  in  law,  '  he  that  is 
the  supreme  can  derogate  by  his  power  from  an  ordinary  right,'  viz. 
by  making  a  contrary  law. 

§  26.  But  if  they  be  the  rights  of  bishops  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  by  divine  appointment,  then  the  bishop's  command  is  to  pre- 
vail, cum  condUione  cruds;  that  is,  so  as  the  subject  must  submit 
to  the  prince's  anger,  and  suflfer  for  what  he  cannot  do,  according  to 
that  of  S.  Austin, — Imperatores  cum  in  errore  sunt,  pro  errore  contra 
veritatem  leges  dant,  per  quasjnsti  et  probantur  et  coronantur,  nan 
faciendo  quod  illijnbent,  quia  l)eus prokibet,  'mistaken  princes  make 
ill  laws ;  out  by  them  good  men  are  tried  and  crowned,  by  not  doing 
what  God  hath  forbidden  them.'  This  is  much  more  modestly  ex- 
pressed than  that  responsory  in  the  Bcman  breviary*  speaking  of  the 
apostles,  Isti  sunt  triumphatores  et  amid  Dei,  qui  contemnentes  ju^sa 
pnincipum  meruerunt  pramia  atema,  'they  have  deserved  eternal 
rewards  by  despising  the  commands  of  princes.'  The  expression  is 
hard  ;  for  though  their  impious  laws  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  yet  inde- 
finitely it  is  not  safe  to  say,  their  commands  are  to  be  despised.  And 
none  ever  less  despised  the  laws,  than  they,  who,  because  they  could 
not  obey  them  against  God,  yet  obeyed  them  against  themselves 
by  suffering  death  at  their  command,  when  they  might  not  suffer 
a  sin. 

§  27.  But  then  this  also  suffers  diminution.  For  if  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  in  such  things  where  their  authority  is  proper  and 
competent  and  divine,  give  any  negative  or  prohibitive  precepts, 
they  may  and  they  must  be  obeyed  entirely ;  because  every  negative 
is  indivisible,  and  hath  neither  parts  nor  time :  and  in  this  they  are 
but  proclaimers  of  the  divine  commandment,  which  if  it  be  negative 
it  can  never  be  lawful  to  do  against  it.  But  in  positive  instances  of 
commandment,  though  from  divine  authority  (for  that's  the  limit  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority),  if  the  king  commands  one 
thing  and  the  bishop  another,  tliey  are  severally  to  be  regarded  ac- 
cording to  the  several  cases.     For  the  rule  is  this,  that  all  external 

•  De  communi  apost.,  R.  6.  [in  resp.  post  lecL  6.] 
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actioiis  are  under  the  command  of  the  civil  power  in  order  to  the 
public  government :  and  if  they  were  not,  the  civil  power  were  not 
suffideutly  provided  for  the  acquiring  the  end  of  its  institution  :  and 
then  it  would  follow  that  either  the  civil  authority  were  not  from 
God  (expressly  against  S.  Paul),  or  else  all  that  Ood  made  were  not 
good,  as  being  defective  from  the  end  of  its  creation  (expressly 
against  Moses,  and  indeed  against  the  honour  of  God).  Now  be- 
cause external  actions  are  also  in  order  to  religion  internal,  it  happens 
that  the  spiritual  power  hath  accidentally  power  over  them.  Here 
then  is  the  issue  of  this  enquiry :  when  an  external  action  is  neces- 
sary to  the  public  service,  and  yet  in  order  to  religion  at  the  same 
time,  the  positive  commands  of  the  spiritual  superior  must  yield  to 
the  positive  commands  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  For  that  which 
hath  a  direct  power  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  which  hath  but  an 
indirect  power.  Thus  it  is  a  divine  precept  that  we  should  not  neg- 
lect the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.  Upon  the  warranty  of  this 
the  guides  of  souls  have  power  to  command  their  flocks  to  meet  at  the 
divine  service ;  and  they  are  tied  to  obey.  But  if  at  the  same  time 
the  prince  hath  given  command  that  those  persons  or  some  of  those 
who  are  commanded  to  be  at  the  divine  offices,  be  present  on  the 
guards,  or  the  defence  of  the  city  walls,  they  are  bound  to  obey  the 
prince,  and  not  the  priest  at  that  time.  For  besides  the  former 
reason,  when  external  actions  are  appointed  by  competent  authority, 
they  are  clothed  with  circumstances  with  which  actions  commanded 
by  God,  and  in  which  ecclesiastics  have  competent  authority,  are 
not  invested :  and  amongst  these  circumstances,  time  and  place  are 
the  principal.  And  therefore  it  follows  that  in  external  actions  the 
command  of  the  prince  is  always  to  be  preferred  before  the  command 
of  the  church ;  because  this  may  stay,  and  that  cannot :  this  is  not 
by  God  determined  to  time  and  place,  but  that  is  by  the  prince; 
and  therefore  by  doing  that  now,  and  letting  this  alone  till  another 
time,  both  ends  can  be  served :  and  it  were  a  strange  peevishness  of 
government  (besides  the  unreasonableness  of  it)  to  cross  the  prince 
to  shew  our  power,  when  both  may  stand,  and  both  may  be  obeyed : 
if  they  did  not  crowd  at  the  same  narrow  door  together,  there  is  time 
enough  for  them  to  go  out  one  after  another ;  and  by  a  little  more 
time  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  more  room.  I  have  heard  that 
when  king  James  the  sixth  of  Scotland  was  wooing  the  Danish  lady, 
he  commanded  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  and  the  townsmen  upon  a 
certain  day  to  feast  the  Denmark  embassadors,  and  to  shew  all  the 
bravery  of  their  town  and  all  the  splendour  they  could:  of  which 
when  the  presbytery  had  notice,  they  to  cross  the  king  proclaimed  a 
fast  to  be  kept  in  the  town  upon  that  very  day.  But  the  townsmen 
according  to  their  duty  obeyed  the  king ;  and  the  presbytery  might 
have  considered  that  it  was  no  zeal  for  God  that  the  fast  was  in- 
dicted upon  that  day,  but  God  might  have  been  as  well  served  by 
the  Tuesday  fast  as  by  the  Monday.  Thus  if  the  ecclesiastic  power 
X.  & 
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hath  admitted  a  person  to  ecclesiastical  ministries  or  religions,  if 
the  supreme  civil  power  requires  his  service,  or  if  he  be  needed  for 
the  puolic  good,  he  may  command  him  from  thence,  unless  there  be 
something  collaterally  to  hinder;  as  if  the  prince  have  sworn  the 
contrary,  or  that  the  person  required  have  abjured  it  by  the  prince's 
leave:  but  supposing  him  only  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  prevail  over  it,  as  being  the  lord  of 

Srsons  and  actions  external.  An  instance  of  this  was  given  by 
auritius  the  emperor  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  turn  monks  without 
his  leave,  though  the  law  was  made  sore  against  the  mind  of  S.  Gre- 
gory who  was  the  bishop  of  fiome.  And  thus  Casimire^  king  of  Po- 
land was  taken  from  his  gown,  and  invested  with  a  royal  mantle; 
and  divers  monks  have  been  recalled  into  the  employments  of  armies, 
or  public  counsels,  or  public  governments. 

§  28.  But  this  also  is  to  oe  understood  with  this  provision.  The 
supreme  civil  power  hath  dominion  over  external  actions,  so  as  to 
govern  them  for  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances.  He  can 
forlnd  sermons  at  such  a  time ;  he  can  forbid  fasts  or  public  solem- 
nities and  meetings  when  he  please,  and  when  it  is  for  the  interests 
of  government:  and  concerning  any  accident  or  circumstance  and 
manner  he  can  give  laws,  and  he  must  be  obeyed.  But  he  cannot 
give  laws  prohibiting  lihe  thing  itself,  out  of  hatred  or  in  persecu- 
tion of  the  religion :  for  then  the  ecclesiastic  power  is  to  command 
not  onlv  the  thing,  but  the  circumstances  too.  For  the  thing  itself, 
it  is  plain,  because  it  is  a  divine  commandment,  and  to  this  the 
qiiritual  power  must  minister,  and  no  civil  power  can  hinder  us  from 
obeying  God :  and  therefore  the  apostles  made  no  scruple  of  preach- 
ing Christ  publicly,  though  they  were  f(Mrbidden  it  under  great  penal- 
ties. But  then  for  the  circumstances,  they  also  in  this  case  fall  under 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  If  the  prince  would  permit  the  thing,  he 
■light  di^ose  of  the  accidents ;  for  then  he  is  not  against  Ood,  and 
uses  his  right  about  external  actions.  But  if  he  forbids  the  thing, 
they  that  are  to  take  care  that  God  be  obeyed  must  then  invest  the 
actions  with  circumstances ;  for  they  cannot  be  at  all,  unless  they  be 
in  time  and  place;  and  therefore  by  a  consequent  of  their  power 
over  the  thing  they  can  dispose  the  other,  because  the  circumstances 
are  not  forbidden  by  the  prince,  but  the  thing,  which  being  com- 
manded by  God  and  not  being  to  be  done  at  all  but  in  circum- 
stances, they  that  must  take  care  of  the  principal  must,  in  that  case, 
take  care  also  of  the  accessory.  Thus  we  find  the  bishops  in  the 
primitive  church  indicting  of  fasts,  proclaiming  assemblies,  calling 
synods,  gathering  synaxes :  for  they  knew  they  were  obliged  to  see 
that  all  that  should  be  done  which  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  instruction  of  lives  by  preaching,  and  for  the  stabiliment 
of  the  church  by  assemblies  and  communions.     Now  the  doing  of 

*  A.  D.  MXL.  [Cromer,  de  orig.  Polon.,  lib.  i?.  p.  450,  inter  script  hist  Polon. 
Pistorii.  fbl  Has.  1582.] 
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these  things  was  necessary,  and  for  the  doing  of  these  thej  were 
ready  to  die ;  for  that  passive  obedience  was  all  which  they  did  owe 
to  those  laws  which  forbad  them  under  pain  of  death :  for  it  was 
necessary  those  things  should  be  done,  it  was  not  necessary  they 
should  live.  But  when  the  supreme  civil  power  is  christian  and 
does  not  forbid  the  thing,  there  is  no  danger  that  God  shall  not  be 
obeyed  by  the  prince  his  changing  and  disposing  the  circumstances 
of  the  thing ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  prince 
should  be  disobeyed,  commanding  nothing  against  Ood,  and  govern- 
ing in  that  where  his  authority  is  competent.  Thus  if  the  supreme 
civil  power  should  command  that  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  should 
not  ordain  any  persons  that  had  been  soldiers  or  of  mean  trades  to 
be  priests,  nor  consecrate  any  knight  to  be  a  bishop;  though  the 
bishops  should  desire  it  very  passionately,  they  have  no  power  to 
command  or  do  what  the  civil  power  hath  forbidden.  But  if  the 
supreme  should  say  there  should  be  no  bishops  at  all,  and  no  ordi- 
nation of  ministers  of  religion  according  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  the  question  is  not  whether  the  supreme  civil  power  or  the  ec- 
clesiastical is  to  be  obeyed,  but  whether  man  or  Ood :  and  in  that 
case  if  the  bishops  do  not  ordain,  if  they  do  not  take  care  to  con- 
tinue a  succession  in  the  church  of  God,  they  are  to  answer  for  one 
of  the  greatest  neglects  of  duty  of  which  mankind  is  capable ;  always 
suppos^  that  the  order  of  bishops  is  necessary  to  the  church,  and 
that  ordination  of  priests  by  bishops  is  of  apostolical  institution,  and 
Uiat  there  is  no  univocal  generation  of  church  ministers  but  by  the 
same  hands  which  began  the  biaboxv,  'succession,'  and  hath  con- 
tinued it  for  almost  seventeen  ages  in  the  church.  Of  which  I  am 
not  now  to  interpose  my  sentence,  but  to  answer  the  case  of  con- 
science relying  upon  the  supposition.  This  only  I  am  to  add,  that 
supposing  this  to  be  necessary,  yet  it  is  to  be  done  ciim  condiiione 
cmcis,  with  submission  to  the  anger  of  the  laws  if  they  have  put  on 
unjust  armour;  and  to  be  done  with  peaceableness,  and  all  the  arts 
of  humility  and  gentleness,  petition  and  wise  remonstrances. 

But  there  is  yet  one  reserve  of  caution  to  be  used  in  this  case.  If 
the  civil  power  and  the  spiritual  differ  in  this  particular,  the  spiritual 
must  yield  so  long,  and  forbear  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  their  law- 
ful supreme,  until  it  be  certain  that  to  forbear  longer  is  to  neglect 
their  duty,  and  to  displease  God.  If  the  duty  or  if  the  succession 
can  be  any  way  supplied,  so  that  the  interest  of  rehgion  be  not  de- 
stroyed, then  cession  or  forbearance  is  their  duty.  And  therefore  if 
the  king  of  Portugal  should  forbid  consecrations  of  bishops  in  his 
kingdom,  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever,  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
obey,  if  they  could  be  supplied  from  other  churches ;  or  if  it  were 
not  necessary  that  God  should  have  a  church  in  Portugal,  or  if  with- 
out bishops  there  could  be  a  church.  But  if  they  be  sure  that  the 
bishops  are  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  therefore  the  con- 
servators of  being ;  and  if  the  remaining  prelates  are  convinced  that 
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God  hath  required  it  of  them  to  continue  a  church  in  Portugal,  (as  it 
is  certain  that  by  many  regards  they  are  determined  there  to  serve 
God's  church,  and  to  provide  for  souls  and  for  the  religion  of  their 
charges,)  and  if  they  could  be  no  otherwise  suppUed  with  ecclesiastical 
persons  of  the  order  and  ordination  apostohcal,  as  if  other  churches 
would  not  ordain  bishops  or  priests  for  them  but  upon  sinful  conditions 
and  violation  of  their  consciences :  then  the  spiritual  power  is  to  do 
their  duty,  and  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  do  their  pleasure ;  and 
the  worst  that  can  come  is  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  whoso- 
ever gets  will  be  no  loser.     And  therefore  I  cannot  without  indigna- 
tion consider  it,  that  the  pope  of  £ome,  who  pretends  to  be  a  great 
fiather  of  Christians,  should  not  only  neglect  but  refuse  to  make  or- 
dinations and  consecrations  in  that  church:  which  if  their  prince 
should  do,  the  bishops  ought  to  supply  it  by  their  care ;  and  there- 
fore when  the  prince  desires  it,  as  it  is  infinite  dishonour  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  neglect  or  refuse,  in  corapUance  with  the  tem- 
poral interest  of  the  king  of  Spain,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishops  of 
Portugal  to  obey  their  prince.     But  I  have  nothing  to  do  to  meddle 
with  any  man's  interest,  much  less  that  of  princes :  only  the  scene  of 
this  case  of  conscience  happens  now  to  lie  in  Portugal,  and  the  consi- 
deration of  it  was  useful  in  the  determination  of  this  present  question. 
§  29.  But  this  question  hath  an  appendent  branch  which  is  also 
fit  to  be  considered.     What  if  the  civil  laws  and  the  ecclesiastical  be 
contrary  ?  as  it  happens  in  divers  particulars ;  as  if  the  prince  be  a 
heretic,  an  Arian  or  Macedonian,  and  happens  to  forbid  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  giving  divine  honours  to  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  church  hath  always  done  it,  and  always  commanded  it.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?    This  instance  makes  the  answer  easy : 
for  in^  matters  of  faith  it  is  certain  the  authority  and  laws  of  God 
have  made  the  determination,  and  therefore  in  these  and  the  like 
the  church  is  bound  to  do  and  to  believe  and  to  profess  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Qod,     But  how  if  the  prince  does  not  for- 
bid the  internal  duty  (for  in  that  his  authority  is  incompetent)  but 
commands  only  that  there  should  be  no  prayers  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
put  into  the  public  liturgies  of  the  church  ?  to  this  the  answer  is 
certain,  that  though  in  all  externals  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  be 
obeyed,  yet  the  spiritual  power  in  such  cases  is  tied  to  confess  the 
faith  which  the  prince  would  discountenance,  and  to  take  care  that 
their  charges  should  plentifully  supply  in  all  their  private  devotions 
what  is  not  permitted  to  them  in  public.     And  the  reason  of  this  is 
not  that  they  are  tied  to  do  any  thing  in  opposition  or  scandal  to 
the  prince ;  but  that  they  are  in  duty  and  charity  to  provide  lest  the 
public  discouragement  and  alteration  of  the  circumstance  of  the  duty 
do  not  lessen  the  duty  internal  and  essential :  and  therefore  they  are 
to  put  so  much  more  to  the  private,  that  they  may  prevent  the 
diminution  which  is  likely  to  come  upon  the  private  duty  from  the 
public  prohibition. 
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§  30.  Bat  there  are  some  civil  laws  whiclf  are  opposed  to  eccle- 
siastical^ not  by  contrariety  of  sanction  and  command  Ainc  inde,  but 
by  contrariety  of  declaration  or  permission  respectively.  Thus  if  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  have  forbidden  marriage  in  a  certain  degree^  and 
(he  dvil  power  hath  permitted  it^  then  the  subject  may  more  safely 
obey  the  power  ecclesiastical;  because  by  so  doing  he  avoids  the 
offending  of  religious  persons^  and  yet  disobeys  no  command  of  the 
prince ;  for  no  civil  power  usually  commands  a  man  to  marry  in  a 
certain  degree :  and  therefore  when  he  is  at  liberty  from  the  civil 
law^  which  in  this  case  gives  him  no  command^  and  he  is  not  at 
liberty  from  the  ecclesiastical  law^  which  hath  made  a  prohibition^  he 
must  obey  the  church ;  which  if  it  had  no  power  over  him^  could 
have  made  no  law^  and  if  it  have  a  power,  it  must  be  obeyed ;  for  in 
the  present  case  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it.  So  it  is  in  such  things 
which  are  permitted  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  or  the  public 
necessity.  The  permission  of  the  prince  is  no  absolution  from  the 
authority  of  the  church.  Supposing  usury  to  be  unlawful,  as  it  is 
certain  many  kinds  and  instances  of  it  are  higlily  criminal,  yet  the 
civil  laws  permit  it,  and  the  church  forbids  it.  In  this  case  the 
canons  are  to  be  preferred.  For  though  it  be  permitted,  yet  by  the 
laws  no  man  is  compelled  to  be  an  usurer ;  and  therefore  he  must 
pay  that  reverence  and  obedience  which  is  otherwise  due  to  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  souls. 

§  31 .  The  case  is  ahke  in  those  laws  where  the  civil  power  only 
ffives  impunity,  but  no  warranty.  As  in  such  cases  when  laws  in- 
dulge to  a  man's  weakness  and  grief;  as  when  it  permits  him  to  kill 
any  man  that  creeps  in  at  his  windows,  or  demands  his  purse  of  him 
on  the  high  way,  or  to  kill  his  adulterous  wife  if  he  surprises  her  in 
the  sin :  if  the  civil  power  promises  impunity,  and  does  not  intend 
to  change  the  action  from  unlawful  to  lawful,  as  in  some  cases  it 
does,  in  some  it  cannot ;  then  if  there  be  any  laws  of  the  church  to 
the  contrary,  they  pass  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  notwith- 
standing the  civil  impunity.  And  there  is  great  reason  for  this. 
For  since  the  affairs  of  the  world  have  in  them  varieties,  and  per- 
plexities besides,  it  happens  that  in  some  cases  men  know  not  now 
to  govern  by  the  strictest  measures  of  religion,  because  all  men  will 
not  do  their  duty  upon  that  account;  and  therefore  laws  are  not 
made  {ut  in  Platonic  repuhlica  but  as  in  face  Ramuli^i)  with  exact 
and  purest  measures,  but  in  compliance  and  by  necessity,  not  always 
as  well  as  they  should,  but  as  well  as  they  may ;  and  therefore  the 
civil  power  is  forced  sometimes  to  connive  at  what  it  does  not  ap- 
prove. But  yet  these  persons  are  to  be  governed  by  conscience; 
.  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  that  part  of  the  pubUc  government 
which  is  to  conduct  our  consciences  more  immediately  should  give  a 
bridle  to  that  Uberty,  which,  by  being  in  some  regards  necessaryj 

•  [Cic  ad  Attia,  lib.  ii.  epist  1.] 
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would  if  totally  permttted  become  intolerable.  And  therefore  the 
spiritual  power  puts  a  little  myrrh  into  their  wine^  and  supplies  thai 
defect  which  in  the  intrigues  of  human  affairs  we  bring  upon  our- 
selves by  making  unnatural  necessities. 

§  82.  But  then  if  it  be  enquired  whether  it  be  lawful  for  the 
roiritual  power  by  spiritual  censures  to  punish  those  actions  which 
the  civil  power  permits ;  I  answer^  that  the  church  makes  laws  either 
by  her  declarative  and  direct  power,  or  by  a  reductive  and  indirect 
power ;  that  is,  she  makes  laws  in  matters  expressly  commanded  by 
God  or  forbidden,  or  else  in  such  things  which  nave  proportion, 
similitudes  and  analogies  to  the  divine  laws.  In  the  first  she  is  the 
declarer  of  God's  will,  and  hath  a  direct  power.  In  the  second  she 
hath  a  judgment  of  discretion,  and  is  the  best  judge  of  fit  and  de* 
cent.  If  the  church  declares  an  act  to  be  against  God's  conmiand- 
ment,  or  bound  upon  us  by  essential  duty,  in  that  case,  unless  there 
be  error  evident  and  notorious,  she  is  entirely  to  be  obeyed:  and 
therefore  the  refractory  and  the  disobedient  she  may  easily  coerce 
and  punish  by  her  censures,  according  as  she  sees  it  agreeable  and 
conducing  to  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  souls,  although  the  civil 
power  permits  the  fact  for  necessity  or  great  advantages.  And  the 
reason  is,  because  as  the  civil  power  serves  the  ends  of  the  republic 
by  impunity  and  permission,  so  there  is  another  end  to  be  served 
which  is  more  considerable,  that  is,  the  service  of  God  and  the  in- 
terest of  souls,  to  which  she  is  to  minister  by  laws  and  punishments, 
by  exhortations  and  the  argument  of  rewards :  and  as  every  power 
of  God's  appointment  is  su£Scient  for  its  own  end,  so  it  must  do 
its  own  portion  of  duty  for  which  so  competent  provisions  are  made. 
And  therefore  the  spiritual  power  may  in  this  case  punish  what  the 
civil  power  punishes  not.  With  this  only  caution,  if  the  civil  power 
does  not  forbid  the  church  to  use  her  censures  in  such  a  particular 
case:  for  if  it  does,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such  ecclesiastical 
coercion  would  hinder  the  civil  power  from  acquiring  the  end  of  its 
laws,  which  the  ecclesiastical  never  ought  to  do ;  because  although 
her  censures  are  very  useful  to  the  ends  of  the  spiritual  power,  yet 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  God  having  by  so  many  other  ways 
provided  for  souls,  that  the  church  is  sufficiently  instructed  with 
means  of  saving  souls  though  she  never  draw  her  sword.  But  the 
civil  power  hath  not  so  many  advantages. 

§  83.  But  if  the  laws  of  the  church  are  made  only  by  her  reduc- 
tive and  indirect  power,  that  is,  if  they  be  such  that  her  authority  is 
not  founded  upon  the  express  law  of  God,  but  upon  the  judgment  of 
discretion,  and  therefore  her  laws  are  concerning  decencies  and  use- 
fulnesses and  pious  advantages,  in  this  case  the  church  is  not  easily 
to  proceed  to  censures,  unless  it  be  certain  that  there  is  no  disservice 
nor  displeasure  done  to  the  civil  power.  For  it  will  look  too  like 
peevishness  to  cross  the  civil  laws  where  it  is  apparent  there  is  no 
necessity,  and  no  warranty  from  a  divine  commandment.  The  church 
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would  not  have  her  laws  opposed  or  discountenanced  upon  little 
regards;  and  therefore  neither  must  she  without  great  necessity  do 
that  which  will  cause  some  diminution  to  the  civil  laws^  at  least  by 
interpretation. 

§  S4.  And  after  all  this^  if  it  happens  that  the  civil  power  and 
the  ecelesiastical  command  things  contrary,  there  is  a  fault  some- 
where, and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  enquire  on  which  side 
God  is;  for  if  he  be  not  on  the  church's  side  by  a  direct  law  in  the 
matter,  he  is  not  on  the  church's  side  for  her  relation,  but  on  the 
king's  aide  for  his  authority. 

From  the  matter  of  the  former  question  arises  another  like  it. 


QUESTION  VT. 

Whether  in  the  civil  afTairs  and  causes  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
mnd  persons  the  presumption  ought  to  lie  for  the  king  or  for  the 
church. 

§  36.  This  question  must  suppose  the  case  to  be  dubious,  and  the 
matter  equal  on  both  sides  as  to  the  subject  matter :  for  else  there 
needs  to  be  no  question,  but  judgment  must  be  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  cause ;  and  it  must  suppose  also  that  neither  of  them 
will  yield,  but  use  their  own  right;  for  if  either  did,  themselves 
would  make  an  end  of  the  question ;  but  when  both  are  in  pretence, 
and  the  pretence  is  equal  in  the  matter  and  the  argument,  and  that 
the  cause  is  to  be  determined  by  favour  and  privilege,  whether  is  to 
be  preferred  ?  I  do  not  ask  which  is  to  be  preferred  in  law ;  for  in 
that  question,  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  people  are  the  rule  of  de- 
termination :  but  whetlier  there  be  in  conscience  any  advantage  of 
presumption  due  to  either. 

§  86.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  the  most  pious  ages  of  the  church 
the  presumption  was  ever  esteemed  to  lie  for  the  church  when  the 
princes  were  Christians :  and  when  the  question  is  of  piety  not  of 
authority,  of  charity  not  of  empire,  it  is  therefore  fit  to  be  given  to 
the  church,  a)  because  if  the  civil  power  takes  it  to  itself,  it  is  a 
judge  and  a  party  too.  fi)  Because  whatever  external  rights  the 
church  hath,  she  hath  them  by  the  donation,  or  at  least  enjoys  them 
by  the  concession  of  the  supreme  civil  power,  who  in  this  case  by 
cession  do  confirm  at  least,  and  at  most  but  enlarge  their  donative. 
y)  Because  the  spiritual  power  is  under  the  king's  protection,  and 
hath  an  equal  case  with  that  of  widows  and  orphans :  it  is  a  pious 
cause,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  unarmed.  8)  The  king  is 
better  able  to  bear  the  loss,  and  therefore  it  is  a  case  of  equity. 
f)  The  church  is  a  relative  of  God  and  the  minister  of  reUgion,  and 
therefore  the  advantage  being  given  to  the  church,  the  honour  is 
done  to  God ;  and  then  on  the  king's  side  it  would  be  an  act  of  re- 
ligion and  devotion.     ^  If  the  civil  power  being  judge  prefers  the 
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.  ecclesiastics  in  the  presumption,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  wrong  done, 
and  none  hath  cause  to  complain :  but  if  it  be  against  the  ecclesias- 
tics, the  case  is  not  so  eviaent,  and  justice  is  not  so  secured,  and 
charity  not  at  all  done. 

§  87.  And  if  it  be  thought  that  this  determination  is  fit  to  be 
given  by  a  churchman ;  though  it  be  no  objection  while  it  is  true 
and  reasonable,  yet  I  endeavoured  to  speak  exactly  to  truth,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  civil  power,  though  the  question  is  decided  for 
the  ecclesiastics.  For  in  such  cases,  as  the  ecclesiastics  will  have 
advantage  if  they  in  dubious  cases  never  will  contend,  so  the  civil 
power  will  ever  have  the  better  of  it  if  in  these  cases  they  resolve 
never  to  prevail. 

§  38.  Although  these  enquiries  have  carried  me  a  little  further 
than  the  first  intention  of  the  rule,  yet  they  were  greatly  relative  to 
it.  But  I  shall  recall  my  reader  to  the  sense  and  duty  of  it  by  the 
words  of  S.  Gregory *,  who  says  that'  CAristus  imperatori  et  omnia 
tribuit,  ei  dominari  eum  non  solium  militibus,  sed  etiam  sacerdotibus 
concessit,  '  Christ  hath  both  given  all  things  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
power  of  dominion  not  onlv  over  the  soldiers,  but  even  over  the 
priests  themselves.'  And  that  great  wise  Disposer  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  who  makes  twins  in  the  little  continent  of  their 
mother's  womb  to  lie  at  ease  and  peace,  and  the  eccentric  motions 
of  the  orbs,  and  the  regular  and  irregular  progressions  of  the  stars, 
not  to  cross  or  hinder  one  another,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  human 
actions,  cases  and  contingencies,  hath  so  wisely  disposed  His  laws 
that  no  contradiction  of  chance  can  infer  a  contracUction  of  duty, 
and  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  sin  but  on  one  hand  or  other  it 
may  for  ever  be  avoided;  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  appointed 
two  powers  in  the  hands  of  His  servants  to  fight  against  or  to  resist 
each  other :  but  as  good  is  never  contrary  to  good,  nor  truth  to 
truth,  so  neither  can  those  powers  which  are  ordained  for  good. 
And  therefore  where  the  powers  are  distinct,  they  are  employed  upon 
several  matters ;  and  where  they  converse  about  the  same  matter,  as 
in  external  actions  and  persons  they  do,  there  one  is  subject  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  can  never  be  against  it 

*  Epist.  IxiT.  ad  Theodorum  medicam.  [a1.  lib.  iiL  epist.  66.  torn.  it.  col.  678.] 
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EULE  vn. 

THS  SUPREME  CIVIL  POWEE  HATH  JURISDICTION  IN  CAUSES  NOT  ONLY 
ECCLESIASTICAL,  BUT  INTERNAL  AND  SPIRITUAL. 

§  1.  Boo-iXev?  tQv  irphs  roifs  6€ovs  Kvpio9  said  Aristotle^;  'of 
things  belongiDg  to  God  the  king  is  the  governor/  Therefore  be- 
sides that  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  govern  all  persons  and  all 
actions  and  ministries  which  are  directly  external^  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  actions  internal^  as  they  can  be  made  public,  have  also 
influence  upon  the  persons  and  lives^  the  fortunes  and  communities 
of  men;  and  therefore  either  are  so  far  forth  to  be  governed  by 
them  who  are  governors  of  men  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  their 
societies  and  persons,  that  they  may  do  good  to  them,  or  at  least  do 
no  hurt. 

§  2.  Therefore  as  the  supreme  princes  and  magistrates  have  in 
several  ages  of  the  church  indulged  to  ecclesiastics  a  power  of  civil 
government,  privileges  and  defensatives  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia, 
that  is,  to  enable  them  with  the  help  of  the  civil  power  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion  and  the  spiritual  men,  which  by  evil  men  is 
apt  to  be  despised,  as  all  the  threatenings  of  the  gospel  and  the  ter- 
rors of  death  and  the  horrible  aflrightments  of  the  day  of  judgment 
are :  so  God  hath  given  to  the  supreme  civil  power  authority  over 
all  public  religion  in  ordine  ad  bonum  temporale.  Princes  and  states 
did  the  other,  but  God  did  this.  That  was  well,  very  well ;  but  this 
is  necessaiy,  and  that  was  not.  The  reason  of  both  is  this,  because 
no  external  accident  can  hinder  the  intentions  of  God  in  the  effects  of 
religion  and  the  event  of  souls.  Rehgion  thrives  as  well  in  a  storm 
and  in  persecution  as  in  sunshine.  God  had  more  summer  friends 
under  Constantine,  but  possibly  as  many  true  ones  under  Diocletian ; 
or  if  He  had  not  it  was  men's  fault,  their  weakness,  not  their  neces- 
sity. But  the  civil  interest  can  be  really  hindered  by  the  intervening 
of  new  doctrines  and  false  manners  of  worship :  and  the  common- 
wealth if  it  be  destroyed  hath  no  recompense  in  eternity :  and  there- 
fore God  hath  not  called  them  happy  when  they  are  troubled,  and 
hath  not  bidden  them  to  sufler  rebellion,  or  to  rejoice  when  men 
'speak  evil  of  dignities,'  and  He  hath  not  told  them  that  'great  is 
their  reward  in  heaven  /  but  the  whole  purpose  and  proper  end  of 
the  government  being  for  temporal  felicity,  though  that  temporal 
felicity  is  by  the  wisdom  of  God  made  to  minister  to  the  eternal,  the 
government  expires  in  this  world,  and  shall  never  return  to  look  for 
recompense  for  its  sufferings.  But  every  single  man  shall;  and 
though  temporal  power  can  be  taken  from  princes,  yet  a  man's  re- 
ligion cannot  be  taken  from  him :  and  therefore  God  hath  given  to 

•»  Polit,  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1285.] 
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princes  a  supreme  power  for  the  ordering  of  religion  in  order  to  tlie 
commonwealth,  without  which  it  had  not  had  sufficient  power  to 
preserve  itself;  but  He  hath  not  given  to  ecclesiastics  a  power  over 
princes  in  matter  of  government  in  order  to  spiritual  things,  a)  be- 
cause though  spiritual  things  mav  receive  advantage  by  sucli  powers 
if  they  had  them,  yet  they  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  and  have 
done  so  very  often,  and  may  do  so  again.  jS)  Because  God  hath 
appointed  to  spiritual  persons  spiritual  instruments  sufficient  to  the 
end  of  that  appointment,  y)  Because  He  hath  also  established  an- 
other economy  for  religion,  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  the  beaten  way 
of  humility,  and  the  defensatives  of  mortification,  and  the  guards  of 
self-denial,  and  the  provisions  of  contentedness,  and  the  whole  spiri- 
tual armour,  and  prayers  and  tears,  and  promises,  and  His  holy  Spirit, 
and  these  are  infinitely  sufficient  to  do  God's  work,  and  they  are  in- 
finitely the  better  way.  b)  Because  religion  being  a  spiritual  thing 
can  stand  alone,  as  the  soul  can  by  itself  subsist :  and  secular  vio- 
lence can  no  more  destroy  faith,  or  the  spiritual  and  true  worship  of 
God,  than  a  sword  can  kill  the  understanding,  c)  Because  if  God 
hath  given  a  temporal  power  to  ecclesiastics  in  order  to  a  spiritual 
end,  then  He  had  set  up  two  supremes  in  the  same  affairs,  which 
could  never  agree  but  by  the  cession  of  one ;  that  is,  tlie  two  su- 
premes could  never  agree  but  by  making  one  of  them  not  to  be 
supreme. 

§  3.  A.nd  the  world  hath  seen  this  last  particular  verified  by  many 
sad  experiments.  For  when  the  Roman  emperors  residing  in  the 
east  gave  great  powers  and  trusts  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  west,  by 
their  spiritual  sword  they  began  to  hew  at  the  head  of  gold,  and  lop 
off  many  royalties  from  the  imperial  stock.  And  Leo  Iconomachus 
for  breaking  down  the  images  of  saints  felt  their  power,  for  they 
suffered  not  the  people  to  pay  him  tribute  in  Italy,  threatening  to 
interdict  them  the  use  of  sacraments  and  public  devotions  if  they 
did.  But  as  soon  as  ever  they  began  by  spiritual  power  to  inter- 
meddle in  secular  affairs,  they  quickly  pulled  the  western  empire 
from  the  east,  and  in  a  convenient  time  lessened  and  weakened  that 
of  the  west.  For  pope  John  the  third  combined  with  berengarius 
and  Adalbar  his  son  against  the  emperor  Otho  the  great,  and  they 
must  pretend  themselves  to  be  kings  of  Italy.  Pope  John  the 
eighteenth  made  a  league  with  Crescentius,  and  stirred  up  the  people 
against  Otho  the  third.  Pope  Benedict  the  ninth  excited  Peter  of 
Hungary  to  pretend  to  the  empire,  only  to  hinder  Henry  surnamed 
Niger  from  entering  into  Italy  to  repeat  his  rights.  And  all  the 
world  knows  what  Gregory  the  seventh  did  to  Henry  the  fourth ; 
how  he  first  caused  Rodulph  of  Suevia,  and .  afterwards  Ecbert  of 
Saxony,  to  fight  against  him  :  and  here  their  great  quarrel  was  about 
the  power  of  choosing  the  pope.  Then  they  fell  out  about  the  col- 
lation of  bishoprics ;  for  which  cause  pope  Gelasius  the  twelfth  caused 
the  archbishop  of  Meutz  to  rebel  against  Henry  the  fifth ;  and  there 
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the  pope  got  the  better  of  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Norman  forces 
which  he  had  in  Sicily  beat  him  into  compliance.  Then  they  fell  out 
about  some  fees  of  the  empire ;  and  Innocent  the  second  raised  up 
Boger  the  Norman  against  Lotharius  the  twelfth  about  the  duchy  of 
Poiiille ;  and  S.  Bernard  being  made  umpire  in  the  quarrel,  the  pope 
got  a  share  in  Bavaria ;  for  whoever  lost,  s^ignor  papa,  like  the  but- 
kr^s  box®,  was  sure  to  get,  by  the  advantage  of  his  supreme  conduct 
of  religion  wliich  by  this  time  he  got  into  his  hands. 

§  4.  And  now  he  improved  it  providently.  For  the  same  In- 
'  nocent  stirred  up  Guelphus  duke  of  Bavaria  against  Conrad  the 
third;  and  thence  sprang  that  dismal  and  bloody  faction  between 
Guelphs  and  GhibeUines.  But  what  should  I  reckon  more^?  I 
must  transcribe  the  annals  of  Germany  to  enumerate  the  hostilities 
of  the  Boman  bishops  against  the  emperors  their  lords,  when  they 
got  the  conduct  and  civil  government  of  religious  affairs  into  their 
power.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Henry  the  sixth,  his  brother  Philip, 
Frederic  the  second,  Henry  the  seventh,  Frederic  of  Austria,  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  Sigismond,  Frederic  the  third,  felt  the  power  of  a  temporal 
Bword  in  a  religious  scabbard :  and  this  was  so  certain,  so  constant  a 
mischief,  that  when  the  pope  had  excommunicated  eight  emperors, 
and  made  the  temporal  sword  cut  off  them  whom  the  spiritual  sword 
had  struck  at,  the  emperors  grew  afraid.  And  Badulph  of  Hapsburg 
when  he  was  chosen  emperor  durst  not  go  into  Italy,  which  he  called 
the  lion's  den,  because  the  entrance  was  fair,  but  few  returning  foot* 
steps  were  espied.  And  it  grew  to  be  a  proverb,  saith  Guicciardine*, 
Praprium  est  ecclesia  odisse  Cizsares,  'the  church  hates  Csesar/ 
and  the  event  was  that  which  Carion**  complained  of,  Sceleribus  pan* 
tificum  hoc  imperium  languefactum  est,  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
bishops  of  Home  the  Eoman  empire  is  fallen  into  decay. 

§  6.  These  instances  are  more  than  enough  to  prove  that  if  reli- 
gion be  governed  by  any  hand  with  which  the  civil  power  hath 
nothing  to  do,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  civil  power  shall  have 
no  hands  at  all,  or  they  shall  be  in  bands.  The  consequence  of 
these  is  this,  that  if  the  supreme  civil  power  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
itself,  it  can  provide  against  the  evil  use  of  the  spiritual  sword,  and 
consequently  can  conduct  all  religion  that  can  by  evil  men  be  abused, 
80  as  to  keep  it  harmless.  If  by  communications  the  bishop  can  dis- 
turb the  civil  interest,  the  civil  power  can  hold  his  hands  that  he 
shall  not  strike  with  it,  or  if  he  does,  can  take  out  the  temporal 
sting,  that  it  shall  not  venom  and  fester.  If  by  strange  doctrines 
the  ecclesiastics  can  aliene  the  hearts  of  subjects  from  their  duty,  the 
civil  power  can  forbid  those  doctrines  to  be  preached.    If  the  canons 

*  [See    Brand,    Popular  Antiquities,  odoric.  a  Niem,  in  vita  Othon.  III.  [lib. 

'The  Christmas-box/  vol.  i.  p.  496.  ed.  iii.  capp.  10, 11. p.  158.  Svo.  Argent  1609.] 

8vo.  Lend.  1849.]  '  Lib.  iv.  chron.  [vid.  lib.  xvL  p.  59^ 

'  Vide  Luitprand.,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  [fol.  38.  ed.  Lat  fol.  Baa.  1666.] 

ed,   fol   Par.  1514.]  —  Cuspinian,    [De  ••  [vid.  chron.,  lib,  iv,  p.  636.  ed.  Svo. 

Caesar.,  p.  253.  fol.  Franc.  I601.J— The-  Gen,  1625.] 
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of  the  church  be  seditious  or  peevish  or  apt  for  trouble,  the  civil 
power  can  command  them  to  be  rescinded,  or  may  refuse  to  verify 
them,  and  make  them  into  laws.  But  that  we  may  not  trust  our 
own  reason  only,  I  shall  instance  in  the  particulars  of  jurisdiction, 
and  give  evident  probation  of  them  from  the  authority  of  the  best 
ages  of  the  church.- 

§  6.  And  first  in  general,  that  kings,  or  the  supreme  civil  power, 
is  by  God  made  an  overseer,  a  ruler,  a  careful  father,  a  governor,  a 
protector  and  provider  for  His  church,  is  evident  in  the  scriptures, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.  Nutritii  et 
patrea  eccleaus  is  their  appellative  which  we  are  taught  from  scrip- 
ture, 'nursing  fathers  of  the  church.'  Pastores,  that's  the  word 
God  used  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  '  Cyrus  My  shepherd :'  and  when  the 
spirit  of  God  by  David  calls  to  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  to 
'kiss  the  Son  lest  He  be  angry,'  it  intends  that  as  kings  they  should 
use  their  power  and  empire  in  those  things  in  which  the  Son  will  be 
worshipped  by  the  children  of  men.  For  besides  the  natural  and 
first  end  of  government,  which  is  temporal  felicity,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  there  is  also  a  supernatural,  the  eternal  felicity  of 
souls;  and  to  this  civil  government  does  minister  by  the  economy 
and  design  of  God :  and  therefore  it  was  well  said  of  Ammianus  *, 
Nihil  aliud  est  imperium  {nt  aapientes  definiunt)  nisi  cura  salutis 
alieruB,  It  is  true  in  both  senses ;  '  empire  is  nothing  else  (as  wise 
men  define  it)  but  a  power  of  doing  good  by  taking  care  for  the 
salvation  of  others.'  To  do  them  good  here,  and  to  cause  them  to 
do  themselves  good  hereafter,  is  the  end  of  all  government.  And 
the  reason  of  it  is  well  expressed  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  junior 
to  S.Cyril  J,  Quandoquidem  ut  vera  religio  jit^ta  actione  perficitur^ 
ita  et  respublica  utriusque  ope  nixa Jhrescit,  as  'true  religion  is  per- 
fected by  justice,  so  by  religion  and  justice  the  republic  does  flourish  ;' 
and  therefore  he  adds,  JDeus  opt,  max.  pietatis  etjusta  actionis  quod* 
dam  quasi  vinculum  nos  esse  voluerit,  '  the  emperor  is  by  the  divine 
appointment  the  common  band  of  justice  and  religion.' 

§  7.  In  pursuance  of  this  truth,  Eusebius^  tells  that  Constantine 
the  great  was  wont  to  say  to  the  bishops  concerning  himself,  Fos 
intra  ecclesiam,  ego  extra  ecclesiam  a  Deo  episcopus  constitutus  sum, 
'you  wit^jin  the  church  walls  and  I  without,  but  both  of  us  are 
appointed  by  God  to  be  bishops  or  overseers  of  His  saints  and 
servants.'  And  in  the  edict  of  Valentinian  and  Martian,  which 
approves  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  they  are  both  called 
inclyti  pontifices,  'illustrious  bishops:'  and  the  emperor  Leo  III.* 
in  his  epistle  to  Gregory  the  bishop  of  Rome  says  of  himself  on 
Pa(n\€v^  KoL  Up€iis  ctfxi,  '  I  am  both  a  king  and  a  priest ;'  meaning 
in  office,  not  in  order ;  in  government,  not  in  ministries.    These  and 

*  Lib.  xxxix.  [lib.  XTii.  cap.  6.]  •'  De  vita  Constant,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  24.] 

'  Apud  Cyril.,  epist  xvii.  [torn.  iL  p.  *  [Citante  Gregorio  II.  epist  ii.  inter 

22.  ed.  Gentian.  Herret,  foL  Par.  1604.]      concill.  Harduin.,  torn.  iy.  col.  13  D.] 
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Boch  like  words  are  often  used  in  the  letters  enterchanged  between 
the  princes  and  the  bishops  in  the  ancient  church,  of  which  that  of 
Leo  the  Roman  bishop  concerning  the  French  capitulars  is  remark- 
able, writing  to  Lotharius™,  De  capUulis,  vel  praceptis  imperialidus 
veatris  veslrarum  pontificum  pradecessorum  irrefragMliter  cusiodi- 
endis  el  coruervandis,  quantum  valuimus  et  valemus,  Chriato  pro- 
jntio,  et  nunc  et  in  ovum  nos  conservaturos  modis  amnidus  projitemur. 
It  was  a  direct  oath  of  supremacy ; — '  Concerning  the  capitulars  or 
imperial  precepts  given  by  you  and  your  predecessors  who  were 
bishops,  (viz.  in  their  power  and  care  over  churches,)  we  through 
the  assistance  of  Christ  promise  as  much  as  we  are  able  to  keep  and 
to  conserve  them  for  ever/  The  limit  of  which  power  is  well  expU- 
cated  by  S.  Austin"  in  these  words,  Quando  imperatores  verilatem 
teneni,  pro  ipsa  veritate  contra  error  em  iubent ;  quod  quisquis  con- 
iempserit,  ipse  sibi  judicium  acquirlt,  '  when  the  emperors  are  Chris- 
tians and  right  believers,  they  make  laws  for  the  truth  and  against 
false  doctrines;  which  laws  wliosoever  shall  despise  gets  damnation 
to  himself/ 

§  8.  For  if  we  consider  that  famous  saying  of  Optatus®,  that 
ecclesia  est  in  republica,  non  respublica  in  ecclesia,  'the  church  is 
in  the  commonwealth,  not  the  commonwealth  in  the  church,'  and 
the  church  is  not  a  distinct  state  and  order  of  men,  but  the  common- 
wealth tunied  christian,  that  is,  better  instructed,  more  holy,  greater 
lovers  of  God,  and  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  emperors  or  supreme  governors  should 
have  the  less  care  and  rule  over  it  by  how  much  the  more  it  belongs 
to  God.  This  fancy  first  invaded  the  servants  when  they  turned  Chris- 
tians; they  thought  their  masters  had  then  less  to  do  with  them. 
The  apostle  tells  them  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  that  it  is  true, 
they  ought  to  love  them  better,  but  the  other  were  not  the  less  to  be 
obedient;  only  there  was  this  gotten  by  it,  that  the  servants  were  to 
do  the  same  service  for  the  Lord's  sake  which  before  they  did  for 
the  law's.  But  it  is  a  strange  folly  to  imagine  that  because  a  man 
hath  changed  his  opinion  he  hath  therefore  changed  his  relation; 
and  if  it  were  so,  he  that  is  weary  of  his  master  may  soon  change 
his  service  by  going  to  another  tutor.  Religion  estabhshes  all  natural 
and  political  relations,  and  changes  none  but  the  spiritual ;  and  the 
same  prince  that  governs  his  people  in  the  time  of  the  plague  is  to 
govern  them  when  they  are  cured;  and  the  physician  that  cured 
them  hath  got  no  dominion  over  them,  only  in  regimine  salutis  he 
is  principal,  he  is  to  govern  their  health.  The  cases  as  to  this  are 
parallel  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  And  therefore  the  emperor 
ConstansP  declared  his  power  and  his  duty  too,  de  omnibus  cnram 
agere  et  intendere  qua  respiciunt  ad  utilitatem  ciristianissima  noS' 

™  [Apud  Gratian.  decret,  part  1.  **  [De  schism.  Donat  contr.  Parmen., 
dist  X.  cap.  9.  col.  36.]  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  p.  56,"] 

*  Epist.  clxTi.  [al.  epist  cv.  torn.  iL  p  In  concil.  Roman,  sub  Martino  L 

col.  299  A.]  [al.  conciL  Lat,  tom.  iii  col  823  C] 
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tra  reipublica,  '  to  take  care  and  to  intend  all  things  which  regard 
the  advantage  of  our  most  christian  commonwealth :'  and  Aimo- 
nius*i  tells  of  king  Clodoveus,  that  in  one  of  the  councils  of  Africa 
held  at  Clupea  he  described  his  office  and  duty  by  these  two  sum- 
maries, publicis  rebus  consultores  advocare,  et  ea  qtu2  Dei  et  aancto^ 
rum  ejus  sunt  disponere  ;  '  to  consult  about  public  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  dispose  of  those  things  which  belong  to  God  and 
to  His  saints/ 

§  9.  But  the  consideration  of  the  particulars  will  be  more  useful 
in  this  enquiry,  and  first 

THE  SUPREME  CIVIL  POWER  HATH  AUTHORITY  TO  CONVENE  AND  TO 

DISSOLVE  ALL  SYNODS  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

§  10.  This  appears  1)  in  that  all  the  first  councils  of  the  church 
after  the  emperors  were  christian  were  convocated  by  their  authority. 
The  council  of  Nice  was  called  by  Constantine,  as  is  affirmed  by  Euse- 
bius',  Kuffinus*,  Sozomen*,  and  Theodoret" :  and  when  the  Euse- 
bians  had  persuaded  Constantine  to  call  a  council  at  Tyre  against  Atha- 
nasius,  the  prince  understanding  their  craft  and  violence  called  them 
from  Tyre  to  Constantinople* :  and  by  the  same  emperor  there  was 
another  council  called  at  Aries.  The  council  at  Sardica  in  Illyria 
was  convened  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors  Constans  and  Con- 
stantius,  as  the  fathers  of  that  synod  themselves  wrote  in  their  letters 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Africans^ :  and  Liberius  the  bishop  of  Kome, 
with  many  other  bishops  of  Italy,  joined  in  petition  to  Constantius 
to  convocate  a  council  at  Aquileia ;  not  to  suffer  them  to  do  it,  but 
that  he  would,  for  to  him  they  knew  it  only  did  belong.  Theo- 
dosius*  the  emperor  called  the  second  general  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Nicephorus  relate :  and  the 
fathers  of  the  council*  write  in  their  synodical  constitutions,  with 
this  expression  added,  Ea  gtuB  acta  su7it  in  sancto  concilia  ad  tnam 
referimtis pietatem,  'whatsoever  was  done  in  that  synod  was  wholly 
referred  and  submitted  to  the  prince's  piety.'  The  great  Ephesine 
council,  which  was  the  third  oecumenical,  was  convened  by  Theo- 
dosius  junior**,  ex  propria  munere  et  officio,  et  ex  anifni  sui  delibera- 
tione,  so  himself  affirms,  '  out  of  his  own  free  choice,  according  to 
his  office  and  his  duty.'  But  his  rescript  by  which  he  convened  the 
council  is  a  most  admirable  letter,  and  contains  in  it  a  full  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  this  whole  rule,  and  does  excellently  enumerate  and 

1  Lib.  iv.  cap.  41.  [De  gest  Franc,  p.  apud  Athanas.  ibid.  [p.  162  B.] 
184.  foL  Par.  1603.]  *  Theodor.,  hist  eccles.,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

**  De  Yita  Constant,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  6.]  [aL  13.]  in  dial  et  Liberius  in  epist.  ad 

"  Lib.  i  hist  [cap.  1.]  Uosium  Cordub.  apud  Baron.,  torn.  iii. 

*  Lib.  i.  [cap.  17.]  A.D.  cccliii.  n.  19.  [p.  630.] 

*  Lib.  i.  hist  [cap.  7.]  *  Synod,  constit  libell.  [torn.  i.  col. 
'  Apud    Athanas.,   apoL    iL    [contr.  807  A.] 

Arian.,  torn.  i.  p.  201,  2.J  •*  Apud  CyriL,  ep.iv.  [p.  10.  ed.  Gen- 

y  ['Ad    omnes    ubique    episcopoa.']      tian.  Uervet.] 
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imply  all  the  parts  of  the  imperial  jarisdiction  in  causes  of  religion. 
The  som  of  which  are  in  the  preface  of  that  rescript  in  these  words®, 
*  Our  commonwealth  depends  upon  piety  (or  religion)  towards  God, 
and  between  them  both  there  is  great  cognation  and  society;  for 
thqr  agree  together,  and  grow  by  the  increase  of  one  another :  so 
that  teue  religion  does  shine  by  the  study  of  justice,  and  the  com- 
monwealth is  assisted  by  them  both.     We  therefore  being  placed  in 
the  kingdom  by  God,  having  received  from  Him  the  care  both  of  the 
religion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  subject,  we  have  hitherto  endea- 
voured by  our  care  and  by  our  forces  to  keep  in  perpetual  union : 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  repubhc  we  are  intent  to  the  profit  of  our 
subjects,  and  diligently  watch  for  the  conservation  of  true  religion ; 
but  especially  we  strive  that  they  may  live  holily,  as  becomes  holy 
persons,  taking  care,  as  it  befits  us,  even  of  both  (for  it  is  impossible 
we  should  take  good  care  of  one  if  we  neglect  the  other).   But  above 
the  rest,  we  are  careful  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  may  remain  firm, 
«o  as  is  fit  to  relate  to  God,  and  to  be  in  our  time,  and  may  have 
tranquiUity  by  the  consent  of  all  men,  and  may  be  quiet  by  the  peace 
of  the  ecclesiastic  affairs ;  and  that  true  religion  may  be  kept  unre- 
provable,  and  the  lives  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  bishops  may  be 
tree  from  blame.     This  is  the  sum  of  his  duty,  and  the  limit  of  his 
power,  and  the  intention  of  his  government.'     And  to  these  pur- 
poses he  called  a  council,  threatening  punishment  to  any  prelate  who 
was  called,  if  he  neglected  to  come.    If  the  emperor  took  more  upon 
him  than  belonged  to  him,  he  was  near  a  good  tutor  that  could  well 
have  reproved  him,  the  fathers  of  the  Ephesine  council ;  but  if  he 
took  upon  him  but  what  was  just,  this  testimony  alone  is  sufficient 
in  this  whole  question.   But  he  ended  not  so,  but  shortly  after  called 
another  council  in  the  same  place**,  against  the  will  of  pope  Leo, 
who  yet  was  forced  to  send  his  deputies  to  be  assistant  at  it.     But 
that  council  had  an  ill  end :  and  to  repair  the  wounds  made  to  truth 
by  it,  pope  Leo  petitioned  the  emperor  for  another  to  be  held  in 
Italy*.     But  the  emperor  was  then  not  much  in  love  with  coun- 
cils, having  been  so  lately  deceived  by  one ;  and  therefore  put  it  off 
and  died:  and  his  successor   Martianus  called  one  at  Nice,  but 
changing  his  mind  had  it  kept  in  Chalcedon.     I  shall  proceed  no 
further  in  particular,  but  account  it  sufficient  what  cardinal  Cusanus' 
acknowledges. — ScienduM  est  quod  in  universalidus  octo  conciliia  sem^ 
per  invenio  iniperaiores  etjvdices  siios  cum  senatu  primatum  habuisae. 
For  this  is  more  than  the  mere  power  of  calling  them ;  for  that  he 
might  do  upon  many  accounts :  but  '  the  emperors  and  his  judges 
and  council  always  had  the  primacy  in  the  eight  general  councils.' 
§11.2)  As  the  emperors  did  convene,  so  they  did  dismiss  the  eccle- 

*  Epist  xvii.  apud  C}Ti11um.  [p.  22,  *  Leo,  epist  xxi.  torn.  i.  epist  R.R. 

et  in  conciU.,  torn.  i.  col.  1343.]  P.P.  [in  concill.,  torn.  ii.  col.  26  C] 

<*  In  concil.  Chalced.  act.  i.  scribens  '  De  concord,  cathol.,  lib,  iii.  cap,  16. 

ad  Dioscorum  Alex.  [torn.  ii.  col,  71.]  [p.  797.] 
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siastical  conventions ;  as  appears  in  the  acts  of  the  Ephesine  council, 
where  the  fathers  petition  the  emperor  that  he  would  free  them  from 
that  place,  and  give  them  leave  to  wait  upon  him  to  see  his  face,  or 
at  least  he  would  dismiss  them  and  send  them  home  to  their  own 
churches*.  The  same  petition  was  made  by  the  bishops  at  Arimi- 
nom  to  the  emperor  Constantius^,  and  by  the  fathers  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon*  to  Martianus.  But  these  things  did  never  please  the 
Italians  after  their  patriarch  began  to  set  up  for  ecclesiastical  mo- 
narchy, and  they,  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  even  before  their  just 
opportunities,  would  be  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  imperial  power 
and  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  grew  to  an  intolerable  mischief;  and  was  not  only  against  the 
practice  of  the  best  ages,  and  against  the  just  rights  of  emperors,  but 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

&  12.  For  S.  Hierome  reproving  RufiBnus,  who  had  quoted  the 
autnority  of  some  synod,  I  know  not  where,  S.  Hierome^  confutes 
him  by  this  argument,  Quis  imperator  jusserit  hanc  synodum  congre- 
gari  ?  There  was  no  such  synod,  for  you  cannot  tell  by  what  em- 
peror's command  it  was  convened.  To  this  purpose  there  was  an 
excellent  epistle  written  by  certain  bishops  of  Istria  to  Mauritius  the 
emperor*,  enumerating  from  the  records  of  the  church  the  convention 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  to  have  been  wholly  by  the  emperor's  dis- 
position ;  in  which  also  they  dogmatically  aflBrm,  Semper  Deus  pra- 
sentia  cAristianorum  principum  contentionea  ecclesiastical  sedare  dig- 
natur,  'God  does  always  vouchsafe  to  appease  church-quarrels  by 
the  presence  of  christian  emperors :'  meaning  that  by  their  autho- 
rity the  conciliary  definitions  passed  into  laws.  But  who  please  to 
see  more  particulars  relating  to  this  enquiry,  may  be  filled  with  the 
sight  of  them  in  the  whole  third  book  of  William  Bauchin  his  re- 
view of  the  council  of  Trent. 

THE  SUPREME  CIVIL  POWER  HATH  A  POWER  OF  EXTERNAL  JUDGMENT 

IN  CAUSES  OF  FAITH. 

§  13.  This  relies  upon  the  former  reasons,  that  since  propositions 
of  religion  and  doctrines  of  theology  have  so  great  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  men,  upon  peace  and  justice,  upon  duty  and  obedience, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  supreme  civil  power  should  determine  what 
doctrines  are  to  be  taught  the  people,  and  what  to  be  forbidden. 
The  princes  are  to  tell  what  religions  are  to  be  permitted  and  what 
not :  and  we  find  a  law  of  Justinian™  forbidding  anathematisms  to 
be  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  Hellenists ;  for  the  emperors  did 
not  only  permit  false  religions  by  impunity,  but  made  laws  even  for 

f  Vide  etiam   Baron.,  torn.   v.  A.D.  *  Apud  Baron.,  A.D.  dxc.  torn.  viii.  n. 

ccccxxxi.  n.  103.  [p.  596.]  41.  [torn.  x.  p.  503.  ed.  foL  Luc.  1738, 

h  Theod.  1.  iL  [c  19,  20.]  57.] 

*  Fine  6t»  act.  [tonu  it.  col.  490.]  "»  Novel.  146.  [Authent  coll.  ix.  tit. 

^  Apol.  ad  Ruffin.,  lib.  iL  [toou  iv,  29.  cap.  1.] 
part  2.  coL  415.] 
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the  oidering  their  assemblies^  making  ecclesiastical  laws  for  enemies 
of  tnie  religion :  so  necessary  it  is  for  princes  to  govern  all  religion 
and  pretences  of  religion  within  their  nations.  This  we  find  in  the 
cini  law,  in  the  title  of  the  code  de  Judais,  in  many  instances.  A 
law  was  made  by  Justinian  also  that  none  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Jewish  synagogues  that  denied  angels^  or  the  resurrection,  or  the 
day  of  judgment.  Thus  the  civil  power  took  away  the  churches 
from  the  Maximianistse  because  they  were  an  under  sect  of  the 
Donatists  condemned  by  their  superiors.  But  then  that  the  chris- 
tian princes  did  this  and  might  do  this  and  much  more  in  the 
articles  of  true  religion,  is  evident  by  many  instances  and  great 
reason. 

§  14.  There  is  a  title  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code",  Ne  aacro^ 
sanclum  haptUma  iUreiur,  against  the  anabaptists®.  Charles  the 
great  made  a  decree  against  the  worshipping  of  images,  and  gave 
sentence  against  the  second  Nicene  council  in  that  particular :  and 
SozomenP  reports  that  Constantine  cut  off  unprofitable  questions,  to 
prevent  scliisms  in  the  church ;  which  example  our  kings  of  England 
nave  imitated  by  forbidding  public  preachers  or  divines  in  schools  to 
meddle  in  the  curious  questions  of  predestination.  Thus  the  public 
laws  of  a  nation  often  declare  who  are  and  who  are  not  heretics :  and 
by  an  act  of  parliament  in  England  they  only  are  judged  heretics 
who  for  such  were  condemned  by  the  four  general  councilsP.  Upon 
this  account  many  princes  have  forbidden  public  disputations  in  mat- 
ters of  religion :  to  this  purpose  there  was  a  law  of  Leo  and  Anthe- 
mius^,  /.  '  Qui  in  mon,/  C,  de  episc.  et  clericia  /  and  Andronicus 
the  emperor'  hearing  some  bishops  disputing  with  some  subtilty 
upon  those  words  "My  Father  is  greater  than  1/  threatened  to 
throw  them  into  the  river  if  they  would  not  leave  such  dangerous 
disputations.  Heraclius  the  emperor  forbad  any  of  those  nice  words 
concerning  Christ  to  be  used :  some  did  use  to  say  that  in  Christ 
there  was  a  single  energy,  some  said  there  was  a  double :  but  the 
emperor  determined  the  question  well,  and  bade  them  hold  their 
peace  and  speak  of  neither:  for,  as  Sisinnius  said  to  Theodosius, 
diiputando  de  sacris  accendi  tantum  contentionem,  '  there  is  nothing 
got  by  disputations  but  strife  and  contention :'  and  therefore  princes 
are  the  best  moderators  of  churchmen's  quarrels,  because  princes  are 
bound  to  keep  the  peace.  And  consonantly  to  this  Isidore'  spake 
well.  Sane  per  regnum  terrenum  cceleste  regnum  praficit,  ut  qui  intra 
ecclenam  podti  contra  fidem  et  disciplinam  ecclesia  agunt,  rigore 
principum  conteraniur,  ipsa?nque  disciplinam  quam  ecclena  humilitaa 
exercere  non  pr(tvalet,  cervicidus  superborum  poteetae  principalis  im* 

"  [lib.  i.  tit  6.]  '  Nicet  Choniat  [annal.  in  Andron.* 

•  Vide  1.  *  Nemo,'  ff  de  summa  Trini-      lib.  il  p.  212  fin.  fol.  Par.  1647.] 

tete.  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  i  tit.  L  L  4.]  ■  [Oratian.  decret,  part  2.  caas.]  29. 

'  [See  vol.  V.  p.  197,  and  vi.  360.]  q.  5.  c  *  Principes/  [cap.  20.  coL  1466.] 

*  rCod.  Justin.,  Hb.  L  tit.  8.  L  29.] 
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siastical  conventions ;  as  appears  in  the  acts  of  the  Ephesine  council, 
where  the  fathers  petition  the  emperor  that  he  would  free  them  from 
that  place,  and  give  them  leave  to  wait  upon  him  to  see  his  face,  or 
at  least  he  would  dismiss  them  and  send  them  home  to  their  own 
churches*.  The  same  petition  was  made  by  the  bishops  at  Arimi- 
num  to  the  emperor  Constantius**,  and  by  the  fathers  at  the  council 
of  Ghalcedon*  to  Martian  us.  But  these  things  did  never  please  the 
Italians  after  their  patriarch  began  to  set  up  for  ecclesiastical  mo- 
narchy, and  they,  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  even  before  their  just 
opportunities,  would  be  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  imperial  power 
and  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  grew  to  an  intolerable  mischief;  and  was  not  only  against  the 
practice  of  the  best  ages,  and  against  the  just  rights  of  emperors,  but 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

&  12.  For  S.  Hierome  reproving  Ruffinus,  who  had  quoted  the 
autnority  of  some  synod,  I  know  not  where,  S.  Hierome*  confutes 
him  by  this  argument,  Quis  imperator  jusserit  hanc  synodum  congre- 
gari  ?  There  was  no  such  synod,  for  you  cannot  tell  by  what  em- 
peror's command  it  was  convened.  To  this  purpose  there  was  an 
excellent  epistle  written  by  certain  bishops  of  Istria  to  Mauritius  the 
emperor*,  enumerating  from  the  records  of  the  church  the  convention 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  to  have  been  wholly  by  the  emperor's  dis- 
position ;  in  which  also  they  dogmatically  affirm.  Semper  Deiis  pra- 
sentia  christianorum  principum  contentionea  eccleaiasticod  aedare  dig- 
natur,  'God  does  always  vouchsafe  to  appease  church-quarrels  by 
the  presence  of  christian  emperors :'  meaning  that  by  their  autho- 
rity the  conciliary  definitions  passed  into  laws.  But  who  please  to 
see  more  particulars  relating  to  this  enquiry,  may  be  filled  with  the 
sight  of  them  in  the  whole  third  book  of  Williain  Ranchin  his  re- 
view of  the  council  of  Trent. 

THE  SUPEEMB  CIVIL  POWER  HATH  A  POWER  OF  EXTERNAL  JUDGMENT 

IN  CAUSES  OF  FAITH. 

§  13.  This  relies  upon  the  former  reasons,  that  since  propositions 
of  religion  and  doctrines  of  theology  have  so  great  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  men,  upon  peace  and  justice,  upon  duty  and  obedience, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  supreme  civil  power  should  determine  what 
doctrines  are  to  be  taught  the  people,  and  what  to  be  forbidden. 
The  princes  are  to  tell  what  religions  are  to  be  permitted  and  what 
not :  and  we  find  a  law  of  Justinian™  forbidding  anathematisms  to 
be  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  Hellenists ;  for  the  emperors  did 
not  only  permit  false  religions  by  impunity,  but  made  laws  even  for 

t  Vide  etiam   Baron.,  torn.  v.  A.D.  '  Apud  Baron.,  A.D.  dxc.  torn.  viii.  n. 

ccccxxxi.  n.  103.  [p.  596.]  41.  [torn.  x.  p.  503.  ed.  foL  Luc  1738, 

h  Theod.  L  iL  [c  19,  20.]  67.] 

•  Fine  6t»  act.  [torn.  iy.  col.  490.]  "  NoTel.  146.  [Authent  coU.  ix.  tit. 

^  Apol.  ad  Ruffin.,  lib.  iL  [toou  i?.  29.  cap.  1.] 
part  2.  coL  415.] 
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the  ordering  their  assemblies,  making  ecclesiastical  laws  for  enemies 
of  true  religion :  so  necessary  it  is  for  princes  to  govern  all  religion 
and  pretences  of  religion  within  their  nations.  This  we  find  in  the 
civil  law,  in  the  title  of  the  code  de  Judais,  in  many  instances.  A 
law  was  made  by  Justinian  also  that  none  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Jewish  synagogues  that  denied  angels,  or  the  resurrection,  or  the 
day  of  judgment.  Thus  the  civU  power  took  away  the  churches 
from  the  Maximianistse  because  they  were  an  under  sect  of  the 
Donatists  condemned  by  their  superiors.  But  then  that  the  chris- 
tian  princes  did  this  and  might  do  this  and  much  more  in  the 
articles  of  true  reUgion,  is  evident  by  many  instances  and  great 
reason. 

§  14.  There  is  a  title  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code",  Ne  sacra- 
sanctum  haptisma  iieretur,  against  the  anabaptists®.  Charles  the 
great  made  a  decree  against  the  worshipping  of  images,  and  gave 
sentence  against  the  second  Nicene  council  in  that  particular :  and 
SozomenP  reports  that  Constantine  cut  off  unprofitable  questions,  to 
prevent  schisms  in  the  church ;  which  example  our  kings  of  England 
have  imitated  by  forbidding  public  preachers  or  divines  in  schools  to 
meddle  in  the  curious  questions  of  predestination.  Thus  the  public 
laws  of  a  nation  often  declare  who  are  and  who  are  not  heretics :  and 
by  an  act  of  parliament  in  England  they  only  are  judged  heretics 
who  for  such  were  condemned  by  the  four  general  councilsP.  Upon 
this  account  many  princes  have  forbidden  public  disputations  in  mat- 
ters of  religion :  to  this  purpose  there  was  a  law  of  Leo  and  Anthe- 
mius**,  /,  'Qui  in  mon,/  C.  de  episc,  et  clericis/  and  Andronicus 
the  emperor'  hearing  some  bishops  disputing  with  some  subtilty 
upon  those  words  "My  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  threatened  to 
throw  them  into  the  river  if  they  would  not  leave  such  dangerous 
disputations.  Heraclius  the  emperor  forbad  any  of  those  nice  words 
concerning  Christ  to  be  used :  some  did  use  to  say  that  in  Christ 
there  was  a  single  energy,  some  said  there  was  a  double :  but  the 
emperor  determined  the  question  well,  and  bade  them  hold  their 
peace  and  speak  of  neither:  for,  as  Sisinnius  said  to  Theodosius, 
disputando  de  sacris  accendi  tantum  cantentionem,  *  there  is  nothing 
got  by  disputations  but  strife  and  contention  :^  and  therefore  princes 
are  the  best  moderators  of  churchmen's  quarrels,  because  princes  are 
bound  to  keep  the  peace.  And  consonantly  to  this  Isidore'  spake 
well.  Sane  per  regnum  terrenum  cceleste  regnum  proficit,  ut  qui  intra 
ecclesium  positi  contra  Jidem  et  disciplinam  ecclesia  agunt,  rigore 
principum  conteranlur,  ipsamque  disciplinam  quam  ecclesia  humilitas 
exercere  nan  prcsvakt,  cervicidus  superborum  potestas  principalis  im* 

"  [lib.  i.  tit  6.]  '  Nicet  Choniat  [annaL  in  AndroiUt 

•  Vide  1.  •  Nemo,'  ff  de  summa  Trini-  lib.  il  p.  212  fin.  fol.  Par.  1647.] 
tate.  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  i  tit  L  1. 4.]  ■  [Oratian.  decret,  part  2.  cans.]  2S. 

p  [See  vol.  V.  p.  197,  and  vi.  360.]  q.  5.  c  *  Principes,*  [cap.  20.  coL  146^.] 
'  I  Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  i  tit.  8.  L  29.] 
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jfxmat :  the  civil  power  advances  the  interests  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom by  panishing  them  who  sin  against  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  church ;  if  they  be  intra  ecclemam,  '  within  the  church/  their 
faith  and  manners  both  are  subject  to  the  secular  judgment. 

§  16.  But  not  only  so,  but  they  are  to  take  care  to  secure  and 
promote  the  interest  of  truth :  for  though,  as  S.  Paul  says,  "  doubt- 
ful disputations  do  engender  strife/^  yet  we  must  "  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  /'  with  zeal,  but  yet  with  meekness  too  :  and  therefore 
that  matters  of  faith  and  doctrines  of  good  life  be  established,  it  is 
part  of  the  prince's  duty  to  take  care*.  According  to  which  we  find 
that  when  a  rumour  was  spread  that  brought  pope  Pelagius  into 
suspicion  of  heresy,  king  Cluldebert  sent  Bufinus  to  him  to  require 
him  either  to  recite  and  profess  the  tome  of  S.  Leo  in  which  there 
was  a  good  confession  of  CEtith,  or  else  that  he  should  do  the  same 
thing  in  his  own  words.  Pope  Pelagius  sent  this  answer'* :  Satagen- 
dum  est  ut  pro  auferendo  suspicionis  scandalo  ohsequium  confessionis 
nostra  regibus '  ministremus,  quibtis  etiam  nos  ^  su6ditos  esse  sacra 
seriptura  pracipiunt,  '  we  must  take  care  that  for  the  avoiding  sus- 
picion we  exhibit  to  kings  the  duty  of  our  confession :  for  to  them 
the  holy  scriptures  command  even  us  to  be  obedient.'  And  not  only 
for  the  faith  of  bishops  and  even  of  popes,  but  for  their  manners  also, 
kings  were  to  take  care,  and  did  it  accordingly ;  Justinian  made  laws 
that  bishops  should  not  play  at  dice,  nor  be  present  at  public  specta- 
cles ;  and  he  said  of  himself',  maximam  habere  se  soUidiudinem  circa 
vera  Dei  dogmata^  et  drca  sacerdotum  honestatem,  '  that  his  greatest 
care  was  about  the  true  doctrines  of  God,  and  the  good  Uves  of 
bishops.' 

§  16.  I  do  not  intend  by  this,  that  whatsoever  article  is  by  princes 
allowed  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  true  religion ;  for  that 
is  more  than  we  can  justify  of  a  definition  made  by  a  synod  of  bishops : 
but  that  they  are  to  take  care  that  true  doctrine  be  established ;  that 
they  that  are  bound  to  do  so  must  be  supposed  competent  judges 
what  is  true  doctrine,  else  they  guide  their  subjects,  and  somebody 


*  Imperator,  ut  communis  hrnmi- 
futvdffxyis  existens  et  nominatus,  s3moda- 
libus  prsest  sententiis  et  robur  tribuit, 
ecclesiasticos  ordines  componit,  et  legem 
dat  vitae  politiaeque  eorum  qui  altari  ser- 
▼iunt. .  Et  runus  ut  uno  verbo  dicam, 
■olo  sacrificandi  excepto  ministerio,  reli- 
qua  pontificialia  privilegia  imperator  re- 
praesentat. — Demetr.  Chomaten.  in  resp. 
Orien.  [RespoDB.,  lib.  ▼.  apud  Leun- 
clav.  Jus  Graeco- Roman.,  tom.  L  p.  317. 
ed.  fol.  Franc.  1596.]  Evagrius  [i.  e. 
Basiliscus  apud  Evagr.]  Leonis  imp. 
concilii  Chalced.  approbationem  vocat 
decisionem  de  fide,  lib.  iiL  c.  4.  et  c.  6, 
Yideat  lector  totum  hujus  rei  processum 
ex  L 1.  Ueraclii,  incip.  *Cum  sanctus/  in- 
ter constit  imperial  [in  corp.  jur.  civil,  ed. 


Gothofred.]  Cum  S.  (inquit)  Sophronius, 
tunc  summo  sacerdotio  fungens  Hiero- 
solymis,  subjectis  sibi  sacerdotibus  con- 
▼ocatis  synodice  demonstras&et  eos  qui 
unam  in  duabus  Christ!  naturis  volunta- 
tem  atque  energiam  affirmarent  palam 
unam  quoque  uaturam  statuere,  eique 
Johannes  papa  Romanus  assensus  esset, 
imperator  edictum  proponit,  neque  sin- 
gularem,  neque  duplicem  in  Christo 
energiam  esse  asserendam. 

"  25.  q.  1.  c.  '  Satagenduni.*  [cap.  10. 
col.  1567.] 

«  [aL  '  legibus.'] 

y  faL'eos.'] 

•  Novel,  cxxiii.  cap.  1 0.  [ Authent.  colL 
ix.  tit  6.] 
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else  rules  them^  and  then  who  is  the  prince  ?  By  what  means  and 
in  what  manner  the  civil  power  is  to  do  this  I  am  to  set  down  in 
the  next  rule ;  but  here  the  question  is  of  the  power,  not  of  the 
manner  of  exercising  it :  and  the  answer  is^  that  this  power  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves  and  for  their  people  is  part  of  their  right ;  that 
no  article  of  religion  can  become  a  law  unless  it  be  decreed  by  God 
or  bv  the  prince ;  that  the  bishop's  declaration  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  law  of  God,  but  that  the  prince's  sanction  makes  it  also  become 
a  law  of  the  commonwealth :  that  the  prince  may  be  deceived  in  an 
article  of  religion  is  as  true  as  that  he  may  be  deceived  in  a  question 
of  riglit,  and  a  point  of  law :  yet  his  determination  hath  authority, 
even  when  a  better  proposition  wants  it ;  that  error  must  serve  the 
ends  of  peace^  till  by  the  doctrines  of  the  wiser  ecclesiastics  the 
prince  being  better  informed,  can  by  truth  serve  it  better. 


EFLE  Vin. 

THE  ST7PKEME  CIVIL  POWER  IS  TO  GOVERN  IN  CAUSES  ECCLESIASTICAL  BT  THE 
MEANS  AND  MEASURES  OP  CHRIST's  INSTITUTION,  THAT  IS,  BT  THE  ASSISTAKOX 
AND  MINISTRIES  OF  EOOLESIASTICAL  PERSONS. 

§  1.  Kings  are  supreme  judges  of  the  law;  for  ctifus  e^t  loqui 
ejus  est  inierpretarl, '  he  that  speaks,  best  knows  his  own  meaning :' 
and  the  lawgiver  is  certainly  his  own  best  interpreter.  But  in  cases 
where  there  is  doubt,  the  supreme  civil  power  speaks  by  them  whose 
profession  it  is  to  understand  the  laws.  And  so  it  is  in  religion. 
The  king  is  to  study  the  law  of.  God ;  nee  hoc  illi  dictum  ut  totus  ab 
alieno  ore  pendeaty  ipseque  a  se  nihil  dijudicet,  said  that  learned  pre- 
late of  Winchester*,  ^not  that  he  should  wholly  depend  in  religion 
upon  the  sentences  of  others,  but  be  able  of  himself  to  judge.'  But 
where  there  is  diflBculty,  and  that  it  be  fit  that  the  difficulty  be  re- 
solved, there  the  supreme  civil  power  is  to  receive  the  aid  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  from  whose  mouth  the  people  are  to  require  the  law,  and 
whose  lips  by  their  office  and  designation  are  to  preserve  knowledge. 
The  doctors  of  the  Jews  tell  that  when  Jephthah  had  made  a  rash 
vow,  he  might  have  been  released  if  he  had  pleased  :  for  if  a  horse 
had  first  met  him,  he  had  not  been  bound  to  have  offered  it  to  God, 
but  it  must  have  been  sold,  and  a  sacrifice  be  bought  with  the  price ; 
and  much  more  must  a  man  or  a  woman  have  been  redeemed.  But 
because  Jeplithah  was  a  prince  in  Israel,  he  would  not  go  to  Phineas 
the  high-priest  to  have  had  his  vow  interpreted,  commuted,  or  re- 
leased.    Neither  would  Phineas  go  to  him,  because  he  was  not  to 

*  [Lancelot  Andrewes,]  Tortur.  tort  [p.  881.  4to.  Lond.  1609.] 
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offer  his  help  till  it  was  implored.  Phineas  did  not  go  to  Jephthah^ 
for  he  had  no  need,  he  had  no  business :  and  Jephtliah  would  not 
go  to  Phineas  because  he  was  the  better  man.  In  the  mean  time 
the  virgin  died,  or,  as  some  say,  was  killed  by  her  father :  but  both 
prince  and  priest  were  punished,  Jephthah  with  a  palsy,  and  Phineas 
was  deprived  of  the  spirit  of  God,  For  when  the  prince  needs  the 
priest  he  must  consult  him ;  and  whether  he  consults  him  or  no,  the 

Eriest  must  take  care  that  no  enl  be  done  by  the  prince,  or  suffered 
y  him  for  want  of  counsel. 
§  2.  But  the  prince's  office  of  providing  for  religion  and  his  man- 
ner of  doing  it  in  cases  of  difficulty  are  rarely  well  discoursed  of  by 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  a  letter  of  his  to  S.  Cyril,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  some  portions,  PietatU  doctrinam  in  sacra  spiodo 
in  utramqu^  partem  ventilatam  eatenus  obtinere  volumus  quatenus  veri- 
tati  et  rationi  consentanet/m  esse judicabitur ;  'the  doctrine  of  godli- 
ness shall  be  discussed  in  the  sacred  council,  and  it  shall  prevail  or 
pass  into  a  law  so  far  as  sliall  be  judged  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reason ; '  where  the  emperor  gives  the  examination  of  it  to  the 
bishops  to  whose  office  and  calling  it  does  belong :  but  the  judgment 
of  it  and  the  sanction  are  the  right  of  the  emperor,  who  would  see 
the  decrees  should  be  established  if  they  were  true  and  reasonable. 
The  judgment  I  say  was  the  emperor's,  but  in  his  judgment  he  would 
be  advised,  taught,  and  estabUshed  by  his  bishops.  Sed  nee  earn  doc- 
trinam  indiscussam  patiemur  ;  cui  dijudicanda  eos  prafei  oportei  qui 
sacerdotiis  uhivi^  gentium  prasident,  per  quos  et  nos  quoqiie  in  veri^ 
tatis  sententia  stadilimur,  et  magis  magisque  identidem  stabillemnr ; 
'  that  doctrine  that  is  in  question  we  will  not  suffer  to  escape  ex- 
amination; but  those  shall  be  presidents  of  the  judgment  who  in 
every  nation  are  the  appointed  bishops,  by  whom  we  also  ourselves 
are  confirmed  in  the  true  religion,  and  hope  every  day  to  be  more 
and  more  established.' 

§  3.  When  the  supreme  power  hath  called  in  the  aid  and  office  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  good  princes  use  to  verify  their  acts  accordingly,  to 
establish  their  sentences,  to  punish  the  convict,  to  exterminate  here- 
tics and  suppress  their  doctnnes.  Thus  Honorius  and  Arcadius  tlie 
emperors  by  an  edict  repressed  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  whom  the 
bishops  had  condemned :  Gonstantine,  after  the  sentence  of  the 
Nicene  fathers  against  Arius,  banished  him.  Theodosius  the  elder  ^, 
having  diligently  conferred  with  the  orthodox  bishops,  and  heard 
patiently  what  the  others  could  say,  by  a  law  forbad  them  to  have 
■public  assemblies  who  denied  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father.  Per  consilium  sacer datum  et  optimatum  ordinavimus, 
constituimus,  et  diximus;  it  was  the  style  of  king  Pepin  in  the 
council  of  Soissons®.  And  of  this  nature  the  instances  are  very 
numerous.  For  semper  studiumfuit  orthodoxis  etpiis  imperatoribus 
mro   tempore  exortas  hc^eses  per  congregationem  religiosissimorum 

^  Sosom.,  L  TiL  c.  12.  [p.  29d.]  <  [cau.  iu.  torn.  iiL  coL  1933.] 
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areAiepiscoporum  amputare,  et  recta  fide  sincere  pradicata  in  pace 
sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  custadire,  said  Theodoras  Silentiarias^ ;  '  all 
the  pious  and  orthodox  emperors  did  use  this  instrument  and  manner 
of  proceedings  for  the  cutting  off  heresies^  and  the  sincere  publication 
of  the  faiths  and  the  conservation  of  the  church  in  peace/ 

§  4.  But  that  this  manner  of  empire  may  not  prejudice  the  right 
of  empire,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  things  the  emperors  used 
their  own  liberty,  which  proved  plainly  they  used  nothing  but  their 
own  right.  For  sometimes  they  gave  toleration  to  differing  sects, 
sometimes  they  gave  none ;  sometimes  they  were  governed  by  zeal, 
and  sometimes  by  gentle  counsels,  only  they  would  be  careful  that 
the  disputes  should  not  break  the  public  peace ;  but  for  their  punish- 
ing recusants  and  schismatics  they  used  their  libertv.  So  we  find  in 
the  acts  of  the  great  Ephesine  council  %  that  Theodosius  the  second 
resolved  of  one,  but  not  upon  the  other.  At  vera  sive  illi  veniam 
impetraturi  nnt  qui  a  patribus  victi  discedetU,  sive  nan,  nos  sane 
civitates  simul  et  ecclesiae  conturbari  nequaquam  sinemus,  '  whether 
those  who  are  convict  of  heresy  by  the  fathers  shall  be  pardoned,  yea 
or  no,  yet  we  will  be  sure  not  to  suffer  the  republic  or  the  churches 
to  be  disturbed.^ 

§  5.  This  I  observe  now  in  opposition  to  those  bold  pretences  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  presbytery,  that  esteem  princes  bound 
to  execute  their  decrees,  and  account  them  but  great  ministers  and 
servants  of  their  sentences.  Now  if  this  be  true,  then  princes  must 
confirm  all  that  the  clergy  decrees :  if  all,  then  the  supreme  prince 
hath  less  than  the  meanest  of  the  people,  not  so  much  as  a  judgment 
of  discretion ;  or  if  he  have,  it  is  worse,  for  he  must  not  use  his  dis- 
cretion for  the  doing  of  his  duty,  but  must  by  an  implicit  faith  and 
a  blind  brutish  obedience  obey  his  masters  of  the  consistory  or  as- 
sembly. But  if  he  be  not  bound  to  confirm  all,  then  I  suppose  he 
may  choose  which  he  wiU,  and  which  he  will  not :  and  if  so,  it  is 
well  enough  :  for  then  the  supreme  judgment  and  the  last  resort  is 
to  the  prince,  not  to  his  clerks.  And  that  princes  are  but  execu- 
tioners of  the  clerg/s  senteiices  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  wo 
find  Theodosius  refusing  to  confirm  the  acts  of  the  great  Ephesine 
council':  for  having  been  informed  (though  falsely)  that  affairs 
were  carried  ill,  he  commanded  the  bishops  to  resume  the  question 
of  the  Nestorians :  for  their  acts  of  condemnation  against  them  he 
made  nuU,  and  commanded  them  to  judge  it  over  again,  and  that  till 
they  had  done  so  they  should  not  stir  to  their  bishoprics.  The 
ministry  was  the  bishops^  all  the  way,  but  the  external  judgment  and 
the  legislative  was  the  prince's.  So  Charles  the  great'  reformed 
the  church,  Episcopos  congregavi,  8fc.     '  I  convocated  the  bishops  to 

d  Xn  fi^  sjnod.  gen.  Constant  ii.  [torn.  Theod.  ad  synod,  [torn.  L  ooL  1537.] 

iii.  col.  54.  et  idem  Orsece,  col.  S21.]  ■  Apud  Snrium  die  5  Jun.  [in  vit* 

*  [part.  L  cap.  18.  torn.  i.  col.  1342.]  Bonifac.,   cap.  S3,  p.  66.  fol.  C(^  Agr» 

'  Apud  acta  concil.  Ephes.  in  liter.  1618.] 
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counsel  me  how  Ood^s  law  and  christian  religion  should  be  re- 
covered. Therefore  by  the  counsel  of  my  religious  prelates  and  my 
nobles  we  have  appointed  bishops  in  every  city,  and  Boniface  their 
archbishop,  and  appoint  that  a  synod  shall  be  held  every  year,  that 
in  our  presence  the  canonical  decrees  and  the  rights  of  the  church 
may  be  restored,  and  christian  religion  may  be  reformed/  But  be- 
cause this  must  be  evident  as  a  consequent  of  all  the  former  dis- 
courses upon  this  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  now  to  sum  it  up 
with  the  testimony  of  8.  Austin  writing  to  Emeritus  the  Donatist^ : 
Nam  el  terrena  potestates  cum  ^chismaticos  persequuntur  ea  regula 
se  defendunt,  quia  dicit  apostolus.  Qui  poteslali  resistil,  Dei  ordina- 
tiont  resistil ;  nan  enim  frustra  glaMum  portal,  '  when  the  civil 
power  punishes  schismatics  they  have  a  warrant  from  an  apostolical 
rule,  which  says.  He  that  resists,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God :  for 
they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain.'  It  is  not  therefore  by  a  commis- 
sion or  a  command  from  the  church  that  they  punish  schismatics, 
but  constiluunl  adversus  vos  pro  sua  soliciludine  ac  polestale  quod 
volunlj '  they  decree  what  they  please  against  them  according  to  their 
own  care  and  their  own  power.' 

§  6.  So  that  when  it  is  said  that  princes  are  to  govern  their 
churches  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  their  bishops,  it  is  meant  not 
dejure  striclo,  but  de  bono  el  laudabiU :  it  is  fit  that  they  do  so,  it  is 
the  way  of  Christ's  ordinary  appointment :  "  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  Me :"  and  to  them  a  command  is  given,  to  "  feed  "  all  "  the 
flock  of  Christ.''  In  pursuance  of  which  it  was  a  famous  rescript  of 
Yalentinian  the  first,  cited  by  S.  Ambrose*,  In  causa  Jidei  vel  eccte- 
siaslici  alicujus  ordinis  eum  judicare  debere  qui  nee  munere  impar 
sil,  nee  jure  dissimiUs.  These  are  the  words  of  the  rescript :  that 
is,  he  would  that  bishops  should  judge  of  bishops:  and  that  in 
causes  of  faith  or  the  church  their  ministry  should  be  used,  whose 
persons  bv  reason  of  the  like  employment  were  most  competent  to  be 
put  in  delegation.  But  to  the  same  purpose  more  of  these  favourable 
edicts  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  church  by  Theodosius  and  Yalen- 
tinian the  second^,  by  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Justinian^ :  and  in- 
deed besides  that  it  is  reasonable  in  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  in  very 
many ;  because  bishops  and  priests  are  the  most  knowing  in  spiritusd 
affairs,  and  therefore  most  fit  to  be  counsellors  to  the  prince,  who 
oftentimes  hath  no  great  skill,  though  he  have  supreme  authority.  I 
remember  that  when  Oellius  the  prsetor  was  sent  proconsul  into 
Greece*,  he  observed  that  the  scholars  at  Athens  did  perpetually 
wrangle,  and  erect  schools  against  schools,  and  divided  their  philo- 
sophy into  sects ;  and  therefore  sending  for  them,  persuaded  them 

^  Epist   clxiv.   [al.  IzxxyiL  torn.  ii.  tit  11.]  NoveL  Valen.,  de  Episc.  Jud. 

coL  211  B.]-  L  'Graviter.'  ibid.  [tit.  12.  1.  8.] 

'  Epist.  xxxiL  [al.  xzi.  torn.  u.  col.  ^  MoveL  89.  [potius  86.  authent  colL 

860  C]  vi.  tit  16.1 

'  L.  1.  Cod.  Theod.  de  relig.  [lib.  zvi.  *  Cicer.  lib.  L  de  leg.  [cap.  20.] 
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to  live  quietly  and  peaceably^  and  to  put  their  questions  to  reference 
or  umpirage;  and  in  it  offered  his  own  assistance :  but  the  scholars 
laughed  at  his  confident  offer  to  be  a  moderator  in  things  he  under- 
stood no  more  than  his  spurs  did.  He  might  have  made  them  keep 
the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  their  wit  and  his  own 
authority.  And  although  there  may  happen  a  case  in  which  princes 
may,  and  a  case  in  which  they  must  refuse  to  confirm  the  synodical 
decrees  sentences  and  judgments  of  ecclesiastics :  yet  unless  they  do 
with  great  reason  and  upon  competent  necessity,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  great  scandal,  and  sometimes  great  impiety.  But  of  this  I 
shall  discourse  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  present,  I  was  to  assert 
the  rights  of  princes,  and  to  establish  the  proper  foundation  of  hu- 
man laws ;  that  the  conscience  may  build  upon  a  rock,  and  not  trust 
to  that  which  stands  upon  sand  and  trusts  to  nothing. 

§  7.  I  have  been  the  larger  upon  these  things  because  the  adver- 
saries are  great  and  many,  and  the  pretences  and  the  challenges  high, 
and  their  opposition  great  and  intricate,  and  their  affrightments 
lai^ ;  for  they  use  something  to  persuade  and  something  to  scare 
the  conscience.  Such  is  that  bold  saying  of  pope  Leo  the  tenth", 
A  jure  tarn  dwino  quam  humano  laicis  potedas  nulla  in  ecclenasticas 
persanas  aUrtbuta  eat,  '  both  by  divine  and  human  laws  ecclesiastics 
are  free  from  all  secular  power.^  But  fierce  and  terrible  are  the 
words  of  the  extravagant '  Unam  aanctam,* — Porro  subesse  Romano 
poniifici  omnem  humanam  creaturam  declaramus,  didmus,  dcfinimua 
et  pranundamus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis,  '  tliat  every  man 
should  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  we  define,  we  say,  we  de- 
clare and  pronounce  to  be  altogether  necessary  to  salvation.^  This 
indeed  is  high,  but  how  vain  withal  and  trifling  and  unreasonable 
I  have  sufficiently  evidenced.  So  that  now  the  conscience  may 
firmly  rely  upon  the  foundation  of  human  laws,  and  by  them  she  is 
to  be  conducted  not  only  in  civil  affairs,  but  in  ecclesiastical,  that  is, 
in  religion  as  well  as  justice :  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  prejudice 
their  authority,  unless  they  decree  against  a  law  of  God ;  of  which 
because  ecclesiastical  persons  are  the  preachers  and  expositors  by  or- 
dinary divine  appointment,  princes  must  hear  bishops,  and  bishops 
must  obey  princes :  or  because  audire  et  obaudire,  to  '  hear'  and  to 
'  obey^  have  great  affinity,  I  clioose  to  end  this  with  the  expression  of 
abbot  Berengar"  almost  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  Sciendum  est  quod 
nee  catholicce  fidei  nee  Christiana  contrarium  est  legi,  si  ad  honorem 
regni  et  sacerdotii  rex  pontifici  et  pontifex  obediat  regi,  '  it  is  neither 
against  the  catholic  faith  nor  the  christian  law  that  the  prince  obey 
the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  obey  the  prince :'  the  first  is  an  obedience 
of  piety,  and  the  latter  of  duty ;  the  one  is  justice  and  the  other  is 
religion. 

"  Concil.  Later,  sub  Leon.  z.  [sess.      in  biblioth.  SS.  PP.  [max.  bibl.  yet  pat&, 
iz.  torn.  ix.  col.  1756  D.]  torn.  xii.  p.  374  H.] 

"  [Berengosius.]  lib.  de  myster.  sign., 


CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE  POWER  OF  THB  CHURCH  IN  CANONS  AND  CENSURES, 
WITH  THEIR  OBLIGATIONS  AND  POWERS  OVER  THB 

CONSCIENCE. 

SECT.  I.— OF  THB  POWERS  OF  THB  CHUBCHL 


EULE  I. 

THB  WHOLE  POWE&  WHICH  CHRIST  HATH  LEFT  IH  ORDDTART  TO  HIS  OHURCH 

IS  MEBELT  SPIRITUAL^ 

§  1.  That  there  are  great  things  spoken  by  the  doctors  of  the 
primitive  church  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  power  is  every 
where  evident,  and  that  there  are  many  expressions  which  prefer  it 
above  the  secular;  all  which  I  shall  represent  instead  of  others  in 
the  words  of  S.  Chrysostom^  because  of  them  all  he  was  the  most 
eloquent,  and  likeliest  in  the  fairest  imagery  to  describe  the  powers 
of  his  order :  "  Others  are  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  others  of  the 
priesthood ;  for  this  is  greater  than  that :  and  you  must  not  estimate 
it  by  the  purple  and  the  gold.  The  king  hath  allotted  to  him  the 
things  of  this  world  to  be  administered,  but  the  right  of  priesthood 
descendeth  from  above :  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven/  To  the  king  is  committed  what  is  here  below ; 
to  me,  that  is  to  the  bishop,  things  celestial.  The  bodies  are  en- 
trusted to  princes,  but  the  souls  to  bishops.  The  king  remits  the 
guilt  of  bodies,  but  the  bishop  the  guUt  of  sins.  The  prince  com- 
pels, the  bishop  exhorts.  He  governs  by  necessity,  but  we  by  coun- 
sel; he  hath  sensible  armour,  but  we  spiritual  weapons;  he  wageth 
war  against  the  barbarians,  but  we  against  the  devu.  Here  then  is 
a  greater  principality.  For  which  cause  the  king  submits  himseli 
to  the  priest's  hand,  and  every  where  in  the  Old  testament  the  priests 
did  anoint  kings.''  Where  by  the  way,  though  it  be  not  exactly 
true  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  always  anointed  by 
priests,  but  sometimes  by  prophets  who  were  no  priests,  as  in  the 

*  HomiL  iv.  in  verb.  Isais.  ['  Vidi  Dominum/  torn.  vi.  p.  127.] 
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case  of  Jehu^ ;  yet  supposing  all  that^  the  discourse  is  true  enough, 
and  the  spiritual  power  in  relation  to  a  nobler  object  is  in  that  re^rd 
better  than  the  temporal;  and  therefore  is  in  spiritual  account  in 
order  to  a  spiritual  end  above  that  which  serves  the  less  excellent. 
But  the  effect  of  this  discourse  is,  that  kings  are  subject  to  bishops 
just  as  the  princes  of  Israel  were  to  those  that  anointed  them ;  that 
is,  they  came  under  their  hands  for  unction,  and  consecration,  and 
blessing,  and  counsel,  and  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  And  all  this  is  very 
true  j  and  this  is  all  that  was  or  could  be  intended  by  S.  Chrysostomi 
or  those  other  eminent  lights  of  the  primitive  church,  who  set  their 
order  upon  a  candlestick,  and  made  it  illustrious  by  the  advantage  of 
companson.  The  advantages  are  wholly  spiritual,  the  excellencies 
are  spiritual,  the  operations  are  spiritual,  and  the  effects  are  spiritual ; 
the  office  is  spiritual,  and  so  is  all  the  power.  But  because  the  per- 
sons of  the  men  in  whom  this  spiritual  power  is  subjected  are  tem- 
poral as  well  as  princes,  and  so  are  all  their  civil  actions,  therefore 
whatever  eminence  they  have  for  their  spiritual  employment,  it  gives 
them  no  temporal  advantage;  that  comes  in  upon  another  stock: 
but  for  the  spiritual  it  is  as  much  as  it  is  pretended ;  but  then  it  is 
no  more. 

§  2.  For  it  is  purely  spiritual.  Where  any  thing  of  temporal  is 
mingled  with  it,  it  is  not  greater  in  that,  but  subject  to  the  temporal 
power.     Without  this  there  could  never  be  peace :  and  where  the 

Jurisdiction  of  two  courts  do  interfere,  there  is  perpetual  wranglings. 
)ut  God  having  ordained  two  powers,  hath  made  them  both  best; 
and  yet  so  that  both  of  them  are  inferior :  but  because  it  is  in  dif- 
fering powers,  they  both  rule  in  peace,  and  both  obey  with  pleasure. 
How  the  ecclesiastic  state  is  subject  to  the  civil  I  have  largely 
accounted:  now  I  am  to  describe  the  eminencies,  powers,  advan- 
tages, and  legislations  of  the  spiritual ;  concerning  which  we  shall 
have  the  best  light  if  we  rightly  understand  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  power. 

§  3.  "  As  My  Father  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you,"  said  Christ  to  His 
apostles.  Now  it  is  plain  how  the  Father  was  pleased  to  send  His 
Son;  with  humility  and  miracles,  with  a  low  fortune  and  a  great 
design,  with  poverty  and  power,  with  fulness  of  the  Spirit  and  excel- 
lency of  wisdom.  That  was  the  manner.  The  end  was,  the  re- 
demption of  man,  the  conquering  of  the  devil,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the  instruction  of  faith,  the 
baptizing  converts,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  extirpation  of 
sin.  This  was  the  entire  end,  and  that  was  the  just  manner  in  which 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world :  and  since  His  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  to  pursue  the  same  ends  and  no  other,  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  same  power :  and  Christ  gave  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  gave  them  commandment  and  power  to  "  teach  all  nations/'  to 

^  [2  Kings  ix.  4.] 
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''  baptize  them/'  to  bind  and  to  loose^  to  minister  His  body  and  His 
bloody  to  exhort  and  to  reprove,  to  comfort  and  to  cure,  to  make 
spiritaal  separations  of  the  vile  from  the  precious.  This  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  commissions  they  had  from  Christ. 

§  4.  This  power  and  these  commissions  were  wholly  ministerial, 
without  domination,  without  proper  jurisdiction,  that  is,  without  co* 
action;  it  being  wholly  against  the  design  of  the  religion  that  it 
should  be  forced ;  and  it  being  far  removed  from  persons  so  disposed, 
so  employed,  so  instructed  to  do  it.  And  therefore  one  of  the  re* 
quisites  of  a  bishop  is  firj  clvot  TrXrjKTLKov,  '  he  must  be  no  striker  i* 
he  had  no  arms  put  into  his  hand  to  that  purpose ;  the  ecclesiastic 
state  being  furnished  with  authority,  but  no  power,  that  is,  auctori- 
tate  madendi,  nan  jubendi  potestaie  (that  I  may  use  the  expression 
in  Tacitus*'), '  an  authority  to  persuade'  and  to  rebuke,  but '  no  power 
to  command,'  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  secular  dominion. 

§  5.  Concerning  which  that  the  thing  be  rightly  understood,  we 
must  first  truly  understand  the  word.  Accursius**  defines  jurisdic- 
tion to  be  potestaiem  de  publico  iniroductam  cum  necessitate  juris 
dicendi  et  aquitalis  statuenda,  '  a  public  power  of  doing  right  and 
equity.'  It  is  potestas  ad  jus  dicendum,  so  Muscornus  Cyprius,  *  a 
power  of  giving  sentence '  in  causes  between  party  and  party.  But 
we  shall  best  understand  the  meaning  ol  jurisdictio  by  that  place  of 
Cicero® : — Quid  ergo  istius  in  jure  dicendo  libidinem  demojistrem  ? 
Quis  vestrum  non  ex  urbana  jurisdictione  cognovit  ?  Quis  unquam 
isto  pratare  Chelidone  invita  lege  agere  potuit?  Judices  citarijubet, 
jubet  citari  Heraclium,  citatur  reus  Sopatrus,  Stenium  citari  jubet : 
atque  ut  aliquando  de  rebus  ah  isto  cognUis,judicatis,  et  de  judicibus 
datis  desistamus  dicere,  ^c.  From  which  words  it  is  plain  that 
jurisdiction  is  a  power  of  magistracy  to  summon  the  parties,  to  hear 
their  cause,  and  to  give  sentence.  And  therefore  in  Suetonius  we 
often  find  these  expressions,  Imperatorem  jus  di-xisse,  cognovisse, 
judicasse,  'the  emperor  took  cognizance,  did  judge,  did  give  sen- 
tence,' that  is,  did  exercise  jurisdiction;  empire  is  always  in- 
cluded, under  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  divided  into  a  cognition  of 
capital  and  pecuniary  causes,  as  appears  plainly  in  the  title  of  the 
code  De  jurisdictione,  which  handles  both  causes :  and  Asconius 
Pedianus  in  his  argument  upon  the  fourth  action  against  Verres 
proves  expressly  that  capital  actions  are  part  of  jurisdiction.  To 
which  purpose  is  that  of  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Augustus^;  Dixit 
autem  jus  non  diligentia  modo  summa  sed  et  lenitate,  siquidem 
manifesti  parricidii  reum,  ne  culeo  insueretur,  qiwd  non  nisi  confessi 
qfficiebantur  hoc  poma,  8fc.  But  of  this  there  is  no  question.  Now 
of  jurisdiction  thus  understood,  it  is  evident  that  the  ecclesiastic 

c  [Geiroan.,  cap.  11.]  fol.  Lugd.  1627.] 

•*  In  1.  i.  in  verbo  '  Potest,'  ffi  de  juris-  •  Orat  in  Verrem  iv.   [capp.  16,  7i 

diet.  [Digest.,  lib.  L  tit.  2.  1.  1.  torn.  i.  48.] 
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state  hath  no  right  derived  to  tliem  from  Christy  that  is^  no  power  to 
punish  any  man  corporally,  or  to  compel  them  to  answer  in  criminal 
causes;  they  have  no  power  of  the  sword,  no  restraint  upon  the 
body :  but  having  care  of  souls,  which  cannot  be  governed  by  force, 
they  are  to  govern  as  souls  can  be  governed,  that  is,  by  arguments 
and  reason,  by  fear  and  hope,  by  preaching  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments,  and  all  the  ways  of  the  noblest  government,  that  is,  by  wis- 
dom and  by  the  ways  of  God. 

§  6.  This  appears  in  the  apostles^  description  of  their  own  office 
and  power.  "  What  is  Paul  and  what  is  Apollo,  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed »?"  "Ministers  of  Christ,  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ^ :''  "  to  us  is  committed  the  word  of  reconciliation*  ;*' 
''  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ  /'  ov  Kvpievovres,  we  are  "  not  lords 
over  the  flock  ;*'  but  "  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray 
you  in  Christ^s  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God/'  Thus  Christ  set  them 
over  the  household,  not  to  strike  the  servants,  but  "  to  give  them  their 
meat  in  due  season^ ;"  that  is,  as  Optatus*  expresses  it,  to  minister 
the  food  of  God's  word  and  sacraments  to  the  servants  of  the  family. 
Nolite  vobis  majestatis  dominium  vmdicare  ;  nam  si  ita  est,  vindicent 
sibi  et  ministri  qui  mensce  dominica  famulaniur,  ut  pro  humanitate 
exhibita  ab  invitaiis  gratidatio  eis  referatur  .  .  Est  ergo  in  universis 
serm&ntibus  nan  dominium  sed  mitiisterium.  Therefore  esteem  not 
yourselves  to  have  any  thing  but  the  ministry  and  service,  nothing  of 
dominion.  And  indeed  we  need  challenge  no  more :  it  is  honour 
enough  to  serve  such  a  prince,  to  wait  at  such  a  table,  to  be  stewards 
of  such  a  family,  to  minister  such  food.  This  service  is  perfect  free- 
dom ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  greatest  temporal  do- 
minion in  the  world.  Principes  ecclesia  Jiunt  nt  serviant  minoribus 
suis,  et  ministrent  eis  qucecunque  acceperunt  a  Ckrjfgto^.  The  same 
with  the  words  of  Christ,  *  He  that  is  greatest  amongst  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister.'  '  For  the  honours  in  christian  religion  at  the  first 
look  indeed  like  dignities ;  but  indeed  they  are  not  divers  honours, 
but  divers  services :  as  it  seems  to  be  an  honour  to  the  eye  that  it 
enlightens  the  whole  body,  but  it  is  not  its  honour,  but  its  ministry ; 
so^it  is  amongst  the  saints ;  it  is  not  his  honour,  but  his  act.  And 
so  is  the  apostleship  thought  to  be  a  great  dignity,  but  it  is  not  so ; 
but  it  is  his  ministry.  For  so  S.  Paul"  says,  "  If  I  preach  the  gospel 
it  is  no  glory  to  me :  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  gospel :  for  if  I  do  it  willingly,  I  have  a 
reward;  but  if  unwillingly,  there's  nothing  but  a  stewardship  en- 
trusted to  me.'"  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  is  this  in  the 
words  of  the  same  father**,  Quicunque  desiderat  primatum  in  terra 

«  [1  Cor.  iii.  5.]  "  Homil.  xxxvi.  in  Matt  apud  Chiy- 
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inveniet  eonfusianem  in  ecelo,  'whosoever  desires  primacy*  (meaning 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  and  by  virtue  of  their  order  and  ofiBce) 
'  upon  earth/  shall  find  confusion  in  heaven. 

§  7.  But  this  is  most  expressly  and  clearly  taught  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  So  S.  Gregory  NazianzenP,  'He  that  is  set  over 
others'  (speaking  of  bishops)  'laying  behind  him  every  sin,  must 
proceed  in  godliness,  so  that  by  the  example  of  his  spiritual  growth 
he  may  draw  others  unto  virtue,  especially  by  that  form  of  humility 
which  was  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord.  Non  enim  oportet  vi  vel 
necessitate  constriiigere,  sed  ratione  et  vita  exemplis  suadere.  For 
no  man  is  to  be  constrained  by  force  or  by  necessity,  but  persuaded 
by  reason  and  good  examples.'  And  thus  S.  Hrerome**  distinguishes 
the  ecclesiastical  power  from  the  regal.  Rle  nolentibus  praesty  hie 
volentidus;  ille  terrore  svijicit,  hie  servituti  donatur ;  Ule  corpora 
custodit  ad  mortem,  hie  animas  servat  ad  vit'am :  '  the  king  governs 
whether  men  will  or  no,  the  bishop  none  but  the  willing;  he  subdues 
them  by  terror,  but  the  bishop  is  but  the  servant  of  the  people's 
souls;  the  king  keeps  bodies  reserved  for  death,  but  the  bishop 
takes  care  of  souls  that  they  may  live  eternally.'  Upon  this  account 
S.  Chrysostom""  considers  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  the  discharge 
of  the  episcopal  office,  and  affirms  it  to  be  more  troublesome  than 
that  of  kings ;  as  much  as  the  rage  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest  is  greater 
than  the  curlings  of  a  troubled  river :  and  he  gives  this  reason  for 
it,  Quoniam  illic  plures  sunt  qui  adjuvant,  eo  quod  legibus  ac  man- 
datis  omnia  peraguntur:  hie  vera  nihil  tale,  tieque  enim  licet  ex 
auctoritate  pracipere  ;  '  because  there  are  more  helpers  in  the  secular 
government,  for  all  things  are  transacted  by  laws  and  by  command- 
ments ;  but  here'  (meaning  in  the  ecclesiastic  state)  '  there  is  no  such 
thing,  for  it  is  J^wful,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  command  any 
thing.'  For  In  potestate  suhjectorum  est  obedire  vel  non^.  They  are 
not  domestics,  they  are  not  properly  subjects,  but  obedientiam  ha- 
bentes  in  sua  ipsorum  potestate^,  '  they  have  their  obedience  in  their 
own  power :'  they  may  if  they  will,  and  they  shall  have  a  good  re- 
ward ;  but  if  they  will  not,  they  may  choose.  For  with  this  power 
and  upon  these  terms  "  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers, 
to  feed,"  not  to  rule,  "the  church  of  GodV'  that  is,  not  to  rule  by 
empire,  but  by  persuasion.  And  this  is  intimated  by  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews*,  "Obey  them  that  are  set  over  you,  and  submit  your- 
selves ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy, 
not  with  grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you."  That  is,  submit 
yourselves  to  your  spiritual  rulers  cheerfully  and  willingly :  if  you  do 
not,  they  can  have  no  comfort  in  their  ministry ;  it  will  grieve  them 

P  In   apologet.    [orat   ii. .  §   14,  15.  p.  29.] 
torn-  i.  p.  19.]  ■  Homil.  iiL  in  Tit  [torn.  xi.  p.  746.] 

«  In  epitaph.    Nepot     [epist   xxxv.  *  Horn.  iiL  in  Acta,  [ubi  supra.] 
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to  find  you  refractory,  and  you  will  be  the  losers  by  it,  for  their 
grief  will  do  you  no  profit.  Now  if  these  rulers  had  a  power  of 
coercion,  he  could  quickly  make  them  willing,  and  the  arevayfioi 
the  '  anguish'  would  fall  upon  the  disobedient  The  same  precept  is 
in  the  gpistle  to  the  Thessalonians^,  where  the  words  do  themselves 
expound  the  nature  of  the  government,  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren, 
to  know  them  which  labour  amongst  you  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you,  and  to  esteem  them  very  high  in  love  for 
their  works'  sake."  And  immediately  after  he  calls  them  in  partem 
sollieiiudinis,  into  a  participation  of  this  rule,  rov^crctrc  iriKTovs ", 
''we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  admonish,  or  to  warn,  to  reprove 
them  that  are  unruly."  That  is,  you  must  help  us  in  our  govern- 
ment :  we  are  over  you  to  admonish  you,  but  you  must  admonish 
one  another;  that  wfll  help  our  work  forward  when  you  are  willing. 
But  'they  which  are  over  you'  must  be  highly  esteemed,  not  for 
their  dignity,  but  for  their  works'  sake,  not  in  fear,  but  'in  love;' 
for  they  are  over  you  not  by  empire,  but  by  discourses,  not  by  laws, 
but  by  exhortation.  And  certainly  this  is  the  best  government  in 
the  world ;  that  the  people  of  God  sit  populus  voluntarius,  should 
serve  God  with  reason  and  choice,  with  love,  and  pleasure,  and  eter- 
nity of  satisfaction.  And  this  is  observed  also  by  S.  Chrysostom : 
'The  princes  of  this  world  (saith  he)  are  so  much  inferior  to  this 
spiritual  power,  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  rule  over  the  wills  of 
men  than  over  their  bodies :'  and  that's  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  concerning  which  who  please  to  see  much  more,  may 
with  pleasure  read  it  in  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  first  homily  upon  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  and  the  eleventh  homily  upon  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  in  his  second  book  '  Of  priesthood.' 

§  8.  Now  against  this  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose  any  pre- 
cedents of  government  under  the  Old  testament.  He  there  that  did 
not  obey  the  word  of  the  high-priest  was  to  die  the  death* ;  for  they 
had  drayKaoTtK^i;  bLKatoKpia-Cav,  a  true  proper  formal  jurisdiction 
given  them  by  God :  and  when  Moses  sat  in  judgment,  avvibpevov 
Up€h,  saith  Pliilo**,  '  the  priests  were  his  assessors ;'  and  Jvdms  9a» 
cerdotii  honos  firmamentum  potentia  erat,  '  the  honour  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  was  a  great  establishment  to  the  power  of  the  nation,' 
saith  Tacitus  °.  For  the  priests  were  litlaKoitoi  **,  '  bishops,'  and 
judges  of  controversies,  and  by  the  law  appointed  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  criminals,  said  Josephus^.  But  in  the  gospel  there  was 
no  such  thing.  The  Jewish  excommunications  were  acts  of  power 
and  a  mixed  empire ;  ours  are  securities  to  the  sound  part,  and  cau- 
tions against  offenders.     Their  preachings  were  decrees  sometimes; 

y  [1  Thess.  V.  12.]  *  ['Ewrfirrai.]    Contr.  Apion.,  lib.  xi 
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ours  can  be  but  exhortations  and  arguments  to  persuade  and  invite 
consent. 

§  9.  But  neither  can  it  be  denied  but  that  the  apostles  did  some- 
times actions  of  a  delegate  jurisdiction.  Thus  S.  Peter  gave  sentence 
of  death  against  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  S.  Paul  inflicted  blindness 
upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  defivered  Hymenseus  and  Alexander, 
and  the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  be  buffeted  by  Satan ;  and  S.  John 
threatened  to  do  the  like  to  Diotrephes.  That  this  was  extraordinary 
appears  by  the  manners  of  animadversion,  which  were  by  miracle 
and  immediate  divine  judgment ;  for  those  which  were  delivered  to 
Satan  were  given  up  to  be  corporally  tormented  by  some  grievous 
sickness  or  violence  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  S.  Chrysostom*,  S.  Ambrose^, 
8.  Hieromefif,  and  divers  others  of  the  fathers  do  aflBrm**.  But  there- 
fore this  was  an  act  of  divine  jurisdiction,  not  of  apostolical :  it  was 
a  miraculous  verification  of  their  divine  mission,  seldom  used ;  not 
by  ordinary  emission  of  power,  but  by  an  extraordinary  spirit :  for 
80  S.  Paul*  threatened  some  criminals  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  that 
if  he  did  come  he  '  would  not  spare  them  \  but  it  was  because  they 
made  it  necessary  by  their  undervaluing  of  his  person  and  ministry. 
'Since  ye  do  so,  since  ye  do  look  for  a  sign  and  proof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  me,  you  shall  have  it'  It  is  not  S.  Paul's  ordinary 
power,  nor  his  own  extraordinary,  but  boKifirj  Xp^arov,  an  experi- 
ment of  Christ's  power,  who  was  pleased  to  minister  it  by  S.  Paul, 
as  well  as  by  any  other  apostle :  something  like  those  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign ;  and  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  shall  be  given  them."  But 
then  there  was  great  necessity,  and  some  prodigious  examples  were 
to  be  made  to  produce  the  fear  of  God  and  the  reverence  of  religion, 
that  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the  ministers  might  not  expose  the 
institution  to  contempt :  and  because  the  religion  was  destitute  of  all 
temporal  coercion,  and  the  civil  power  put  on  armour  not  for  it  but 
against  it,  therefore  God  took  the  matter  into  His  own  hand,  and  by 
judgments  from  heaven  verified  the  preacliings  apostolical.  Thus 
when  the  Corinthians  did  use  the  Lord's  supper  unworthily  God 
punished  them  with  sickness  and  with  death,  as  the  apostle  himself 
tells  them^ :  for  to  denounce  them  after  and  to  pronounce  them  be- 
fore were  equal  actions  of  ministry,  but  equally  no  parts  of  jurisdic- 
tion. This  way  continued  in  the  church,  though  in  very  infrequent 
examples,  tiU  the  emperors  became  Christians,  and  by  laws  and  tem- 

S^ral  coercions  came  to  second  the  word  of  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
or  S.  Cyprian^  tells  of  some  persons  who  being  afflicted  with  evil 
spirits  were  cured  at  their  baptism,  who  afterwards  upon  their  apo- 

*  1  Corinth.  homiL  xy.  [torn.  z.  p.  *>  S.  August    contr.  epist    Parmen., 

127.]  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  [torn.  ix.  coL  57.] 

'  De  poenit,  Ub.  I  c  17.  [torn.  iL  coL  *  [2  Cor.  xiii.  2.] 

416.]  J  [1  Cor.  xi.  30.] 
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staqr  from  the  faith  were  afflicted  again,  and  again  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  devil :  Recedente  nquidtm  disdjplina  recessit  et  gratia  ;  when 
they  forsook  Christ,  Himself  took  the  matter  into  His  own  hand, 
and  was  not  wanting  by  an  act  of  His  own  jurisdiction  to  declare 
that  He  was  their  Lord,  and  would  be  honoured  by  them  or  upon 
them. 

§  10.  And  this  was  the  rod  that  S.  Paul  threatened  to  the  schis- 
matical  Corinthians;  not  any  emanation  of  the  ordinary  power  of 
ministry,  but  a  miraculous  consignation  of  it :  for  these  things  (as 
S. Chrysostom*  observes)  S.Paul"  calls  signa  apostolatua  mei,  'the 
signs  of  his  apostleship'  wrought  among  them  in  signs  and  miracles 
and  powers :  this  was  effected  in  healing  the  sick,  and  in  striking  the 
refractory  with  the  rod  of  God;  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
making  them  blind  that  would  not  see ;  in  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
and  causing  them  to  die  that  would  not  live  the  life  of  righteousness. 
But  this  was  not  done  IbCq,  bvvificL,  not  'by  any  power  of  their  own,' 
but  by  that  power  to  which  they  only  ministered,  by  the  power  of 
Christ  who  (blessed  be  His  holy  Name  for  it)  keeps  this  power  only 
in  His  own  hands.  In  these  their  power  was  no  more  a  power  of 
jurisdiction  thanElias  had,  who,  as  S.James"  said,  "prayed  that  it 
might,'*  and  "  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain ;"  and  called  for  fire 
from  heaven.  And  just  so  the  apostles  being  moved  by  an  extra- 
ordinary Spirit  did,  when  the  Spirit  saw  cause,  minister  to  the  divine 
judgment.  But  that  was  not  their  work ;  they  were  sent  of  another 
errand^  and  were  entrusted  with  other  powers. 

§  11.  But  after  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  in  the 
church  some  images  and  similitudes  of  jurisdiction  in  their  spiritual 
government.  The  soul  is  not,  cannot  be,  properly  subject  to  any 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  God.  For  jurisdiction  is  the  effect  of  legis- 
lation, and  is  in  the  mixed  empire  as  the  other  is  in  the  mere. 
Now  none  can  give  laws  to  souls  but  God;  He  only  is  Lord  of 
wills  and  understandings ;  and  therefore  none  can  give  judgment 
or  restraint  to  souls  but  God.  But  as  by  preaching  the  ecclesiastic 
state  does  imitate  the  legislation  of  God,  so  by  the  power  of  the 
keys  she  does  imitate  His  jurisdiction.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
by  the  sermons  of  the  gospel  the  ecclesiastics  give  laws  to  the 
church,  tliat  is,  they  dqclare  the  laws  of  God ;  and  by  the  use  of 
the  keys  they  also  declare  the  divine  jurisdiction :  for  as  the  church 
can  make  no  law  of  divine  worship  or  divine  propositions,  of  faith 
or  manners,  but  what  she  hath  received  from  Christ  and  His  apo- 
stles; so  neither  can  she  exercise  any  judgment  but  the  judgment  of 
God.  To  that  she  ministers  by  threatenings  and  denunciations,  by 
comforts  and  absolutions,  as  she  ministers  to  the  legislative  of  God 
by  preaching  and  publishing,  by  exhortation  and  command. 

« 

*  [2  Cor.  xii.  ]2.]  — ^homil.  ▼.  in  1  Tim.  [torn.  xL  p.  576t] 
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§  12.  Per  there  is  an  empire  in  preaching;  there  is  a  power  of 
command  which  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  God 
must  exercise.  To  this  purpose  S.  Chrysostom®  discourses  excellently, 
'  There  are  some  things  which  need  teaching,  some  which  need  com- 
manding :  if  therefore  you  invert  the  order,  and  had  rather  command 
where  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  teach,  you  are  ridiculous ;  and  as  bad 
if  you  go  about  to  teach  where  you  rather  should  command.  That 
men  should  do  no  evU,  you  need  not  teach,  but  to  forbid  it  with  the 
force  of  a  great  authority;  and  so  you  must  command  them  that 
they  should  not  give  heed  to  Jewish  fables :  but  if  you  would  have 
them  give  their  goods  to  the  poor,  or  keep  their  virgin,  here  you 
have  need  of  doctrine  and  exhortation.  Therefore  the  apostle  said 
both.  Command  and  teach  . .  Thus  you  see  that  a  bishop  must  not 
only  teach,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  command.^ 
But  then  this  being  a  doctrinal  precept,  or  commanding  by  the  force 
of  a  clear  and  confessed  doctrine,  hath  in  it  no  other  empire  but  that 
it  is  a  commanding  in  the  name  of  God,  and  means  this  only,  that 
some  things  are  so  clear  and  obvious,  so  necessary  and  confessed, 
that  he  who  neglects  them  is  condemned  by  himself;  he  need  not  be 
taught,  but  only  commanded  to  do  his  duty :  but  if  he  will  not,  God, 
who  gave  him  the  law,  hath  also  jurisdiction  over  him :  and  to  this 
also  the  church  does  minister;  for  the  bishop  commands  him  in 
God's  Name,  and  if  he  will  not  he  can  punish  him  in  GoA's  name, 
that  is,  he  can  denounce  God's  judgments  against  him;  and  that's 
our  ministerial  jurisdiction :  he  can  declare  him  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  unworthy  to  receive  the  holy  mysteries  and 
pledges  of  salvation.    This  is  our  coercion. 

§  13.  But  the  use  of  the  keys  does  differ  from  proper  jurisdiction 
in  this  great  thing,  that  if  the  keys  be  rightly  used  they  do  bind  or 
loose  respectively;  but  if  they  err,  they  do  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, they  neither  bind  nor  loose.  Now  in  proper  jurisdiction  it  is 
otherwise :  for,  right  or  wrong,  if  a  man  be  condemned  he  shall  die 
for  it ;  and  if  he  be  hanged  he  is  hanged.  But  the  church  gives 
nothing  but  the  sentence  of  God,  and  tells  upon  what  terms  God 
will  or  will  not  pardon.  If  the  prince  minister  rightly,  and  judge 
according  to  the  will  and  laws  of  God,  the  subject  shall  find  that 
sentence  made  good  in  heaven  by  the  real  events  of  the  other  world, 
which  the  priest  pronounces  here  upon  earth.  But  if  the  priest  be 
deceived,  he  is  deceived  for  himself  and  for  nobody  else ;  he  alters 
nothing  of  the  state  of  the  soul  by  his  quick  absolution,  or  his  un- 
reasonable binding.  For  it  is  not  true  here  which  the  lawyers  say  of 
human  jurisdictions,  Quod  Judex  errans  pronunciavity  oh  auctorita- 
Urn  jm  dicentis  transit  in  rem  judicatam.  The  priest  hath  no  such 
authority,  though  the  civil  power  have.  The  error  of  the  judge  does 
not  make  the  sentence  invalid ;  his  authority  prevails  above  his  error : 
but  in  the  other  it  is  the  case  of  souls,  and  therefore  is  conducted  by 

*  HomU.  xiii  in  1  Tim.  [torn.  xi.  p.  617  C] 
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God  only  as  to  all  real  and  material  events^  and  depends  not  upon 
the  weakness  and  fallibilities  of  men.  And  therefore  the  power  of 
remitting  sins  given  to  the  church  is  nothing  but  an  authority  to 
minister  that  pardon  which  God  gives  by  Jesus  Christ.  'The  church 
pardons  sins  as  the  levitical  priest  did  cleanse  the  lepers/  said 
8.  HieromeP ;  that  is,  he  did  discern  whether  they  were  clean  or  no, 
and  so  restored  them  to  the  congregation :  but  apud  Deum  non  sen- 
ientia  sacerdotum,  sed  reonim  vita  quaritur, '  God  regards  not  the 
sentence  of  the  priest,  but  the  life  of  the  penitent/  For  the  priest, 
aliquid  est  ad  ministrandum  ac  dispemandtim  verbnm  ac  sacramenta, 
ad  mundandum  autem  et  justificandum  non  est  aliquid;  'is  some- 
thing as  to  the  ministry  and  dispensation  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  nothing  as  to  the  purifying  and  justification  of  a  sinner ; 
for  none  works  that  in  the  inward  man  but  He  who  created  the 
whole  man/  They  are  the  words  of  S.  Austin.  This  therefore  is 
but  verbum  reconciliationis  ^ :  '  the  word  of  reconciliation  is  entrusted 
to  us/  but  we  properly  give  no  pardon,  and  therefore  inflict  no 
punishment. 

§  14.  Indeed  the  power  of  the  keys  is  by  a  metaphor  changed 
into  a  sword,  and  S.  Paul's^  wish,  ''  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off 
that  trouble  you/'  seems  to  be  the  warrant;  and  by  excommuni- 
cations evil  persons  are  cut  ofif  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
And  it  is  true  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion, just  as  excommunication  is  a  sword.  But  so  is  the  word  of 
God, "  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword ;"  and  so  is  a  severe  reproof, 
it  cuts  to  the  bone.  Nee  censorium  stylum,  cujus  mucronem  multis 
remtdiis  majores  nostri  retuderunt,  aque  posthac  atque  ilium  gladium 
dictatorium  pertimescamus,  said  Cicero" :  'the  censor's  tongue  was  a 
sword,  but  our  ancestors  sometimes  did  not  feel  it  smart ;  and  we  fear 
it  not  so  much  as  the  sword  of  the  dictators/  But  how  little  there  is 
of  proper  jurisdiction  in  excommunication  we  can  demonstrate  but  by 
too  good  an  argument.  For  suppose  Julian  robbing  of  a  church, 
striking  the  bishop,  disgracing  the  religion,  doing  any  thing  for  which 
he  is  ipso  facto  excommunicate :  tell  him  of  the  penalty  he  incurs, 
cite  him  before  the  bishop,  denounce  it  in  the  church ;  what  have  you 
done  to  him  that  shall  compel  him  to  do  his  duty  P  Suppose  he  will 
not  stay  from  the  church,  that  he  will  go  to  another,  to  a  strange 
country,  or  that  he  despises  all  this.  Have  you  made  him  afraid  P 
have  you  troubled  him  ?  have  you  grieved  him  P  have  you  done  that 
which  shall  make  him  do  so  no  more  P  But  Julian  was  about  to  re- 
nounce Christianity,  and  thinks  it  all  a  fable.  Or  suppose  less  than 
that :  suppose  a  man  that  keeps  a  concubine,  and  knowing  that  he 
sins,  and  yet  resolves  not  to  quit  the  sin,  he  abstains  from  the  com- 
munion and  the  public  service  of  the  church ;  if  the  bishop  admo- 
nishes him  to  leave  the  partner  of  his  sin,  how  if  he  will  not  ?   By  what 

P  In  Matt.  xvi.[toin.iv.  part.  1.  col.  75.]    •     '  [Gal.  v.  12.] 
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compulsory  can  the  ecclesiastic  state  enforce  him  ?  If  you  threaten 
to  drive  him  from  the  communion^  he  hath  prevented  you ;  he  never 
comes  at  it.  If  from  prayers^  you  do  him  a  kindness ;  for  he  loves 
them  not.  If  from  sermons,  then  he  will  enjoy  his  lust  without  con- 
irolment.  What  can  the  church  do  in  this  case  ?  But  suppose  yet 
once  more,  that  a  violent  hand  shall  pull  down  the  whole  episcopal 
order,  what  shall  the  church  do  then  P  will  she  excommunicate  the 
men  that  do  it  P  They  say  the  order  itself  is  antichristian ;  and  can 
they  fear  to  be  excommunicated  by  themP  And  who  fears  to  be  excom- 
municated by  the  presbytery,  that  believes  them  to  be  a  Mead  hand^' 
and  can  effect  nothing  ?  And  in  the  sum  of  affairs,  only  the  obsti- 
nate and  the  incorrigible  are  to  be  proceeded  against  by  that  extreme 
remedy.  And  to  them  who  need  that  extreme  it  is  no  remedy :  for 
they  that  need  it  care  not  for  it :  and  what  compulsion  then  can  this 
be  f  If  it  be  any  thing  really  effective,  let  it  be  persuaded  to  them 
that  shall  deserve  it;  for  it  must  work  wholly  by  opinion,  and  can 
affright  them  only  who  are  taught  to  be  afraid  of  it.  It  can  only  do 
effort  upon  them  who  are  willing  to  be  good  in  the  way  of  the  church : 
for  it  is  a  spiritual  punishment ;  and  therefore  operates  only  upon  the 
spirit,  that  is  upon  the  will  and  understanding,  which  can  have  no 
coercion :  so  that  in  effect  it  compels  them  who  are  willing  to  be 
compelled,  that  is,  it  does  not  compel  at  all,  and  therefore  is  but  im- 
properly an  act  of  jurisdiction. 

§  15.  For  that  which  the  ecclesiastics  can  do,  is  a  suspension  of 
their  own  act,  not  any  power  over  the  actions  of  other  men :  and 
therefore  is  but  an  use  of  their  own  liberty,  not  an  exercise  of  juris- 
diction. He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preach- 
ing :  in  both  he  declares  the  gmlty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catechumen,  or  to  communicate 
an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but  say  the  same  thing :  he  speaks  in  one 
by  signs,  and  in  the  other  he  signifies  by  words.  If  he  denies  to 
give  him  the  holy  communion^  he  tells  him  he  is  not  in  the  state  of 
grace  and  the  divine  favour,  he  tells  him  that  he  hath  no  communion 
with  Christ;  and  therefore  by  denying  the  symbols  says  that  truth 
which  by  his  sermons  he  publishes.     All  the  effect  and  real  event  is 

E reduced  by  the  sin  of  the  man ;  and  the  minister  of  religion  tells 
im  as  God  s  messenger  what  he  hath  done  to  himself,  and  what  will 
come  upon  him  from  God.  This  is  judicium,  non  jurisdiclio,  '  a 
judging,  not  a  jurisdiction ;'  a  judging  a  man  worthy  or  unworthy ; 
which  does  not  suppose  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  but  equals  do  it 
to  their  equals,  though  in  this  the  clergy  hath  a  superiority,  and  an 
authority  from  God  to  do  so. 

§  16.  Add  to  this,  that  the  other  effects  of  excommunication  are 
not  any  force  or  impression  upon  the  delinquent,  but  are  the  caution 
and  duty  of  the  church  or  saniorjmrs,  of  them  that  are  innocent;  for 

^  [x<^p  (Uvpor — ^vid.  voL  v.  pp.  62,  113.] 
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H  is  a  command  to  them  to  abstain  from  the  society  of  the  criminal : 
far  to  him  it  is  no  direct  obligation ;  indirectly  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
affirmed  and  shall  afterwards  discourse. 

§  17.  This  discourse  cannot  lessen  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
diuich;  it  only  explicates  the  nature  of  it^  because  it  is  useful  to 
many  cases  of  conscience,  and  does  rightly  establish  the  foundation 
of  tois  great  measure  of  conscience,  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  it  adds 
grandeur  to  it.  For  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  government  as  it  was 
in  the  judaical  before  they  had  a  king.  They  had  no  king  of  their 
own,  but  God  was  their  king ;  and  He  did  exercise  jurisdiction,  and 
appointed  judges  over  them,  and  wrought  miracles  for  their  punish- 
ment or  their  escape  respectively :  and  so  it  is  in  the  church;  Christ 
our  head  keeps  the  spiritual  regality  and  the  jurisdiction  in  His  own 
hands,  but  sends  us  to  minister  it  according  to  His  laws ;  which  if 
we  do,  they  who  are  found  criminals  cannot  indeed  be  smitten  by  us, 
but  they  shall  be  smitten  by  God;  and  therefore  Christ  said  the 
same  thing  to  His  missionaries  as  God  did  to  Samuel° :  "  They  have 
not  rejected  thee,  but  Me,''  said  God ;  and,  "  He  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  Me,''  said  Christ^.  And  now,  although  kings  have  the 
sword  in  their  own  hand,  and  can  smite  the  msobedient,  yet  we 
cannot ;  but  God  will  smite  them  that  are  disobedient  to  the  church : 
and  thaf  s  worse  for  them  that  feel  it,  and  better  for  them  that  are 
but  threatened ;  for  it  is  true,  that  by  repentance  they  may  escape 
that  which  is  threatened  by  the  church,  which  in  the  commonwealth 
they  cannot :  but  these  that  feel  it  are  in  a  worse  condition ;  for  ''  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God^;"  aud» 
"  Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burnings*  ?"  "  For  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire^^." 


EXILE  n. 

THE  CHimCH  HATH  POWEB  TO  KAKX  LAWS  AND  TO  GIVE  COKMANDS  OBUGIHQ 
THE  CONSCIEyCE,  THAT  IS,  TTINQ  THE  SUBJECTS  TO  OBEDIENCE  UNDXE  THE 
PENALTY  OP  COMMITTING  SIN,  OB  OP  INCUBBING  THE  DIVINE  DISPLBASUBB. 

§  1.  By  the  church  it  is  certain  I  must  first  mean  the  church 
catholic,  or  all  the  governors  of  the  christian  assemblies  in  the 
world :  because  if  it  be  in  a  part  it  is  in  the  whole,  and  if  it  be 
neither  in  a  part  nor  in  the  whole  it  is  no  where.  But  yet  because 
the  whole  catholic  church,  that  is,  all  the  governors  of  churches  (for 
if  we  speak  of  the  church  making  laws,  we  must  mean  the  governing 

[I  Sam.  viii.  7.]  •  [Isai.  xxxiii.  14.] 

[Luke  X.  16  ~ 
[Heb.  X.  31. 
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part  of  the  church)  did  never  meet  since  the  days  of  the  apostles^ 
who  being  few  and  united  and  absolute  and  supreme  could  then  do 
what  could  never  be  done  since  :  it  is  necessary  for  the  reducing  this 
rule  to  practice^  that  the  legislation  and  the  power  of  commanding  be 
subjected  in  some  more  particular  subject ;  and  therefore  I  shall  in- 
stance  in  the  least.  By  the  church,  I  mean  every  particular  church 
joined  to  the  head  of  union ;  and  by  the  particular  churchy  I  mean 
the  angel  of  that  church,  the  bishop ;  according  to  that  saying  of 
8.  Cyprian*,  Scire  debes  episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in 
episcopo, '  the  bishop  is  in  the  church,  and  the  church  in  the  bishop :' 
that  is,  he  is  in  the  church  as  the  head  is  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
church  is  in  him  as  in  their  representative,  and  all  their  power  is 
ministered  by  his  hand,  and  their  interest  promoted  by  him ;  and  he 
is  the  hand  of  God  and  the  hand  of  the  people ;  this  Ufted  up,  and 
that  let  down ;  this  in  the  ministry  of  prayers,  and  that  in  the  minis- 
try of  blessings.  And  therefore  8.  Chrysostom'  expounding  those 
words  of  Christ,  ''Tell  it  unto  the  church,''  says  that  they  mean,  Tell 
it  to  the  bishop  of  the  church,  who  is  to  minister  food  and  discipline 
to  the  congregation. 

§  2.  Now  all  the  power  of  commanding  and  making  ecclesiastical 
laws,  that  is,  laws  of  religion,  is  wholly  in  the  pastors  and  bishops  in 
the  supreme  order  of  ecclesiastics.  If  there  be  two  orders  of  divine 
institution,  it  is  certain  that  one  is  the  superior ;  and  therefore  one 
only  is  to  rule  in  eminency,  and  the  other  can  rule  but  in  minority 
ana  substitution :  and  that  which  is  appointed  to  rule  is  the  superior. 
Now  the  case  then  is  clear  as  to  the  present  purpose :  the  presoyters 
were  under  bishops,  and  might  be  accused  before  them  and  rebuked 
by  them ;  we  see  it  plain  in  the  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  whom 
8.  Paul  gave  rules  of  court,  and  measures  of  taking  cognizance  of 
causes  brought  before  them.  There  was  plainly  the  judging  order 
and  the  judged :  the  elders  or  presbyters  were  judged ;  over  them 
were  overseers  placed.  Par  in  parent  potestatem  non  habet.  Since 
therefore  a  judicatory  was  placed  in  the  church,  though  it  was  a  spiri- 
tual only  and  without  temporal  coercion,  yet  it  had  a  just  authority ; 
and  therefore  must  suppose  a  distinction  in  the  clergy  of  superior 
and  inferior.  Now  because  there  can  be  no  union  political  without 
government,  and  the  government  which  was  appointed  was  that  of 
the  &vbp€s  ffyovti€voi,  '  the  ruling  clergy,'  it  follows  that  the  bishop 
being  the  head  of  spiritual  union  in  the  first  institution  of  the  church, 
every  society  of  Christians  is  reckoned  one  by  the  unity  of  the  bishop ; 
and  therefore  that  society  of  a  bishop  and  his  parish  is  the  least  in- 
deed, but  it  is  a  christian  commonwealth.  Now  the  practice  aposto- 
lical and  primitive  administering  this  power  by  one  and  one  in  every 
church,  where  there  were  many  presbyters,  it  must  be  evident  that 
he  who  was  superior  to  the  presbyters  was  to  rule  in  every  congrega- 

s  Epist.  ad  Florent  Pupian.,  lib.  i?.         *  Homil.  Ix.  in  Matth.  [al.  Ixi.  torn, 
ep.  9.  £al.  epist  Ixvi  p.  168.]  va  p.  607  D.] 
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tion ;  and  because  there  was  none  superior  to  him  by  divine  or  apo- 
stolical appointment^  all  the  legislative  or  commanding  power  in  the 
church  is  founded  in  the  episcopal  order;  and  therefore  that  one 
bishop  hath  in  his  own  charge  a  legislative  or  power  of  command ; 
and  therefore  much  more  when  many  bishops  meet  together.  A 
diocese  is  the  least  circuit  of  government^  but  it  is  an  entire  body 
subject  to  distinct  commands;  that  is,  every  diocese  hath  one  set 
over  them  in  the  Lord,  to  whom  the  people  are  by  the  commands  of 
Jesus  Christ  tied  to  give  obedience. 

§  3.  Whether  the  diocese  be  little  or  great,  allowed  or  disallowed, 
in  city  or  in  country,  divided  into  parishes  or  not  divided,  under  me- 
tropolitans or  not  under,  of  many  churches  or  but  one,  it  matters 
not :  where  there  is  a  bishop  and  a  congregation  there  is  a  diocese, 
and  there  is  a  power  of  commanding  and  a  necessity  of  obeying, 
inlra  limitea  disciplina  ^,  witliin  that  pale  in  which  they  have  war- 
ranty and  power  to  govern  and  to  give  commandments.  As  for 
parishes  in  the  late  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  the  charge  of  a  single 
presbyter,  it  is  no  body  politic  of  apostolical  or  divine  appointment : 
for  the  presbyters  were  called  in  partem  sollidtudinis,  into  the  help 
of  the  ministry ;  but  they  had  no  cure  of  souls,  save  only  by  delega- 
tion and  special  and  temporary  appointment,  for  some  whole  ages  in 
the  church :  and  therefore  the  governing  and  the  commanding  autho- 
rity cannot  be  extended  to  parishes  and  to  their  curates,  which  are  of 
late  date,  and  received  no  power  from  Christ  but  that  of  ministry, 
which  is  also  conveyed  by  the  bishop's  hands.  But  then  because 
above  the  bishop  there  is  no  appointment  in  the  whole  religion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  legislative  be  established  in  him :  if  we  go  higher 
we  can  never  come  to  a  society  of  apostolical  or  divine  institution  in 
the  church,  because  between  the  whole  catholic  church,  either  in  dif- 
fusion or  representation,  and  a  single  diocese,  all  the  intermedial 
unions,  as  of  metropolitans,  primates,  patriarchs,  councils  provincial 
or  cecumenical,  are  by  consent  and  positive  and  human  institution, 
but  they  directly  establish  no  divine  government.  This  only  is  pro- 
perly such :  and  though  this  can  sufiTer  alteration  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  yet  the  proper  seat  of  the  authority  is  the  bishop,  by 
virtue  of  his  order.  Whether  the  bishop  of  Rome  received  the  power 
into  himself  alone,  and  so  conveys  it  to  all  other  bishops,  is  not  mate- 
rial to  our  present  enquiry ;  for  that  is  a  question  of  the  manner  of 
receiving  it,  not  of  the  power  when  it  is  received.  I  shall  in  order 
to  other  purposes  discover  the  unreasonableness  of  that  fond  pretence 
and  novelty.  But  that  which  I  say  is,  that  those  persons  who  by 
Christ's  appointment  to  or  by  the  aposUes  were  authorized  to  govern 
the  church,  are  the  heads  of  christian  societies,  and  every  such  society 
is  a  distinct  government;  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  division  of 
parishes,  because  that  division  was  later  than  the  authority:  and 
though  this  be  true  also  of  dioceses  as  they  are  now  divided,  yet  that 

*  [TertuU.  de  idol.,  cap.  15.  p.  95  A.] 
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division  being  but  accidental  to  the  charge^  and  the  charge  being  an 
appointed  relation,  that  which  is  accidental  and  superinduced  cannot 
prejudice  the  nature  and  institution  of  it,  but  that  a  bishop  and  his 
charge  more  or  less  is  an  entire  society  or  commonwealth,  as  much 
88  the  thing  can  be ;  that  is,  according  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of 
the  subject  matter,  it  is  an  entire  government,  and  prdate  and  people 
make  the  parts  of  the  integral  constitution. 

§  4.  To  the  verification  therefore  of  the  power  thus  subjected,  all 
those  titles  of  eminency  and  superior  office  recorded  in  scripture  do 
aptly  minister :  as  that  they  are  called  pastors,  and  rulers,  and  pra- 
pmti,  and  iTrCa-KOTroi, '  bishops'  or '  overseers'  of  the  church :  he  that 
hears  them  hears  Christy  who  hath  sent  them  as  Himself  was  sent. 
Upon  the  account  of  these  the  first  rulers  of  churches  in  scripture 
did  give  laws  to  their  people,  and  threatened  the  disobedient  not 
only  by  the  force  of  their  extraordinary  power,  but  by  the  effects  of 
iheir  ordinary  ministry.  The  particular  instances  of  command  I  shall 
enumerate  when  I  give  account  in  what  things  they  have  power  to 
make  laws ;  but  these  words  of  power  were  sufficient  warrant,  and 
were  like  seals  to  their  commissions  and  monitors  of  their  duty.  But 
80  the  rulers  of  the  church  did  practise  their  power,  and  taught  the 
necessity  of  obedience. 

§  5.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  S.  Clement^  to  8.  James 
the  brother  of  our  Lord ;  '  These  things,  most  dear  brother,  I  have 
received  from  the  mouth  of  holy  Peter,  who  gave  the  commands,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  them  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  command 
them  all  to  be  kept  inviolate,  because  ecclesiastical  affairs  ought  not 
to  be  done  carelessly,  but  with  diligence.  Therefore  let  no  man  think 
that  without  danger  he  can  neglect  these  precepts,  or  dissemble  them ; 
iguia  in  Judicio  Dei  igni9  aUmi  tarmenta  iustinebit  qui  ecclesiastica 
decreta  neglexerit,  because  in  the  judgment  of  God  he  shall  suffer  the 
torments  of  an  eternal  fire  who  shall  neglect  the  decrees  of  the  church. 
But  he  that  shall  hear  thee  as  the  minister  of  Christ  commanded,  shall 
receive  glory :  but  he  that  shall  not  hear  thee,  or  rather  the  Lord 
speaking  by  thee,  shall  receive  to  himself  damnation.' 

§  6.  8.  Ignatius^  is  very  frequent  and  express  in  this  particular. 
'Be  subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  Lord;  for  he  watches  for  your 
Bouls  as  be  that  must  give  an  account  to  God.'  *  For  it  is  necessary 
that  you  do  nothing  without  the  bishop :  for  he  that  is  disobedient 
to  bishops  will  be  altogether  without  God,  impious,  and  a  despiser 
of  Christ,  and  a  disparager  of  His  ordinance*.'  And  again',  '  It  is 
fit  that  you  obey  your  bishop,  and  in  nothing  to  contradict  him :  for 
he  that  does,  despises  not  him  that  is  visible,  but  iu  him  despises  the 
invisible  God,  who  cannot  be  despised  of  any  one ;  for  the  bishop 
h&iStL  not  his  promotion  from  men  but  from  God.' 


c  Epiit  Clem.  I  in  fine,  [inter  concill.     p.  60.] 
fiarduin.,  torn.  L  coL  49  £.]  *  [§  7.  ^  63. 
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§  7.  TertullianJf,  speaking  of  the  power  and  judicatory  of  the  church 
saith,  Ibidem  etiam  exkorMiones,  castigatumes  et  censura  divina; 
nam  et  judicatur  magno  aim  jxmdere,  ut  apud  certos  de  Dei  con^ 
Meettt,  ^  there  are  exhortations^  chastisements^  and  a  divine  censure ; 
£>r  the  judgment  of  the  church  is  with  great  weight  and  efficacy^  be- 
cause it  is  amongst  them  who  are  certain  that  they  shall  appear 
before  God :  and  it  is  the  greatest  forerunning  of  the  great  judg- 
ment, if  any  one  sins  so  that  he  be  banished  from  the  communion  of 
prarers^  assemblies^  and  all  holy  entercourse/ 

5  8.  To  which  if  we  add  the  words  of  S.  Cyprian'*,  we  shall  find 
not  only  the  power  and  authority  warranted,  but  the  subject  of  the 
power  declarea  to  be  the  bishop.  '^  Since  there  are  such  and  so  great 
and  many  other  examples  and  precedents,  by  which  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  and  his  power  is  established  by  divine  ordinance,  what 
sort  of  men  do  you  suppose  them  to  be,  who,  being  enemies  of 
bishops  and  rebels  against  the  catholic  church,  are  not  affrighted 
with  the  threatening  of  Ood  admonishing  them,  nor  yet  with  the 
revenge  of  the  future  judgment?  For  heresies  have  arisen  and 
schisms  commenced  from  no  other  cause  than  this,  that  men  do  not 
obey  (the  bishop)  the  priest  of  Ood :  neither  do  they  consider  that 
there  is  in  the  church  for  a  time  a  judge  in  the  stead  of  Christ,  to 
whom  if  all  the  brethren  would  obey  according  to  the  commands  of 
God,  no  man  would  move  any  thing  against  a  college  of  bishops ;  no 
man  would  after  the  divine  judgment  is  passed,  after  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  and  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  his  assessors,  make  him- 
self a  judge,  not  of  the  bishop,  but  indeed  of  God  himself;  no  man 
would  divide  the  unity  of  the  church ;  no  man  by  a  self-pleasure  and 
pride  would  make  a  new  heresy  apart  by  himsdf. 

§  9.  I  only  add  the  testimony  of  S.  Hierome*,  it  being  in  a  clear 
case  as  to  the  thing  itself ;  and  the  difficulty  being  only  in  the  mea- 
sures, the  manner  and  instances  of  obedience.  Episccpua  tester  cwi 
ecclesia  commissum  est  regimen,  Sfc,  'Tour  bishop,  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  church  is  committed,  whom  God  hath  placed  as 
the  surveyor  of  His  vineyard,  the  shepherd  rf  the  sheep,  the  di- 
rector of  the  flock,  the  leader  of  the  people  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country  in  which  ye  live,  let  him  nourish  you  with  a  singular  care, 
and  feed  you  with  the  meat  of  holy  doctrine,  and  in  the  presence  of 
God  take  especial  care  of  your  souls  :  let  all  men  devoutly  and  with 
an  even  min^  as  to  Gk)d  obey  him  to  whom  all  the  city  is  com- 
mitted/ 

But  because  I  have  given  a  larger  account  of  this  duty  in  gene* 
ral,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  '^,  I  shall  more  properly  consider  in 
what  particular  cases  the  conscience  is  or  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
church  governors. 

K  In  apologet  [cap.  xxxix.  p.  31  A.]  t.  col.  431.] 
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RULE  m. 

THE  CHURCH  HATH  POWER  TO  MAKE  LAWS   IN  ALL  THINOS  07  KECESSART  DUTY 

BT  A  DIRECT  POWER  AKD  A  DIYIHE  AUTHORITY. 

§  1.  S.  Ignatius  ^  discoursing  of  the  bishop's  power^  commands 
subjection  to  him  in  so  large  and  comprehensive  terms^  that  they 
seem  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  enquiries  in  this  rule  of  conscience, 
by  making  all  enquiries  to  be  useless ;  because  an  obedience  universal 
is  due.  Neces^e  est  iit  quicquid  /acilis,  nihil  sine  episcqpo  tenteiis, 
et  in  nulla  ilH  refragari:  and  again  °^,  Nee  quicquam  videalur  vobis 
eonsenianeum  quod  ett  prater  illiue  judicium ;  quod  enim  tale  est, 
Deo  inimicum  est:  Mt  is  necessary  that  whatsoever  ye  do,  ve  do 
nothing  without  the  bishop ;  that  ye  be  obedient  to  him,  and  l)e  re- 
fractory against  him  in  nothing:'  'neither  let  any  thing  please  you 
that  is  besides  his  judgment;  for  whatsoever  is  so  is  an  enemy  to 
God/  The  same  also  he  repeats  in  other  places",  and  gives  it  in 
command  to  other  churches.  But  this  is  too  general  to  guide  any 
man,  and  therefore  of  itself  requires  a  limit :  and  therefore  himself 
does  explicate  it  in  his  letter  to  the  church  of  Smyrna® :  Sine  epis- 
copo  nemo  quicquam  fadat  eorum  qua  ad  ecclesiam  spectant,  '  with- 
out the  bishop  let  no  man  do  any  thing  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
church :'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  entrusted  to  the  bishop's  charge,  the 
conduct  of  souls,  the  duties  of  religion,  the  commandments  of  God, 
the  sacraments  of  the  religion,  the  orders  of  the  divine  institution, 
the  interior  actions  of  grace,  and  the  external,  which  are  of  necessary 
ministry  and  relation  to  them,  are  under  the  discipline  and  legislation 
of  the  church.  For  in  these  things  only  his  charge,  and  therefore 
only  in  these  things  his  authority  does  lie. 

§  ^.  Thus  the  bishop  hath  power  to  command  his  subject  or 
parishioner  to  put  away  his  concubine ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  not 
only  sins  by  uncleanness,  but  by  disobedience  too.  For  the  authority 
of  the  church  being  spiritual,  it  hath  power  over  the  spirit,  and  in- 
troduces guilt  upon  the  soul  if  it  be  disobeyed.  So  that  it  is  but 
folly  and  ignorance  to  think  the  bishop  hath  no  power,  because  he 
is  to  command  only  in  those  things  where  God  hath  commanded 
already.  For  though  he  is  God's  minister  and  commands  not  by  his 
own  will  but  by  God's,  yet  he  hath  the  authority  of  God  given  to 
him  to  do  that :  and  besides  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that 
God  would  give  the  church  rulers  His  authority  for  trifling  and  need- 
less purposes ;  it  is  also  evident  in  the  thing  itself,  that  it  is  of  great 
efiect,  because  even  in  these  things  he  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  judges 

1  Ad  Trallian.  [§  2.  p.  22.]  »  EpUt.  ad  Ephes.  [§  3,  4.  p.  12.] 

■  Ad  Magnei.  [Interpol.  §  7.  p.  55.]  *  [§  8.  p.  Z6,] 
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in  the  place  of  Grod,  and  affrights  sinners  with  the  accents  of  His  dis- 

Sleasure^  and  upon  this  account  brings  a  burden  upon  the  disobe- 
ient  which  was  not  brought  upon  him  before  the  command  and 
sentence  of  the  church. 

§  3.  Whatsoever  therefore  the  bishop  commands  us  as  from  God, 
in  that  his  power  and  legislation  is  properly  exercised :  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely to  be  obeyed  without  any  other  condition  or  reserve,  but 
that  it  be  indeed  the  will  and  commandment  of  God.  So  S.  Ber- 
nardP,  Quicquid  vice  Dei  [pralatus)  homo  pracipit,  quod  non  sit 
iamen  cerium  displicere  Deo,  hand  secus  omnino  recipiendum  est  ac 
si  pracipiat  ipse  Deus,  '  whatsoever  the  prelate  in  the  stead  of  God 
commands,  provided  you  are  certain  it  does  not*i  displease  God,  it 
must  be  received  as  if  God  himself  commanded  it ;  for  what  differ- 
ence is  it  whether  God  by  Himself,  or  by  men  His  ministers,  or  by 
His  ministering  angels,  make  His  will  and  pleasure  known  unto  us  ?' 
Where  it  is  observable  that  he  does  not  give  leave  to  disobey  if  we 
question  whether  it  be  God's  will  or  no ;  for  if  it  be  a  question,  the 
presumption  is  for  the  authority  imposing  it :  and  in  that  case, 
though  it  be  a  doubt  in  theory,  yet  that  must  not  hinder  the  prac- 
tical obedience ;  because  it  is  as  certain  that  our  lawful  superior  hath 
power  to  command  us  to  obey  when  we  are  not  certain  of  the  thing, 
as  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  sin  if  we  do  it  in  a  doubting  conscience, 
by  our  own  authority.  For  the  authority  of  God  in  the  hand  of  a 
prelate  is  warrant  enough  to  determine  us  when  we  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  though  our  own  will  is  not.  If  we  have  a  doubt- 
ing conscience,  we  have  nothing  (while  the  doubt  remains)  to  op- 
pose against  it  but  our  will,  and  that  is  not  sufficient,  but  a  divine 
authority  is.  Now  although  in  the  present  case  it  does  not  work 
to  the  clearing  of  the  material  doubt,  yet  it  does  operate  to  the 
clearing  of  the  duty :  and  therefore  S.  Bernard  said  well,  quod  non 
sit  tamen  cerium  displicere  Deo,  unless  you  are  sure,  that  is,  be  fully 
persuaded,  you  displease  God  in  obeying  the  bishop,  it  is  certain  you 
do  displease  God  by  disobeying  him. 

§  4.  For  it  is  a  part  of  our  obedience  not  to  judge  his  sentence, 
that  is,  not  to  give  judgment  against  him  in  a  question  of  diffi- 
culty, but  to  stand  to  his  sentence.  Credas  iibi  saluiare  quicquid 
ille  prceceperii ;  nee  de  majorum  senieniia  judices,  cujus  oMci%  est 
obedire  ei  implere  qua  jussa  sunt,  said  S.  Hierome'  in  a  like  case : 
'it  is  your  part  to  obey,  and  to  do  what  is  commanded,  and  not  to 
judge  your  judges,  but  to  believe  all  that  to  be  good  which  your  pre- 
late commands  you  •*  meaning  when  his  command  is  instanced  in  the 
matter  of  the  divine  commandment.  In  things  that  are  plain  and 
easy,  every  man  can  be  a  judge,  because  indeed  there  needs  none, 

P  Lib.  de  praecepto  et  dispensatione.  sequel  that  Taylor  understood  it] 

[cap.  12.  col.  929  F.]  '  Ad  Ruiticum  monacb.  [epist  xer. 

^  [rather '  provided  you  are  not  certain  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  776.] 
it  does/  &c  ;  and  so  it  is  clear  from  the 
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Ibr  there  is  no  question :  but  in  things  of  difficulty,  and  where  evi- 
dently God  is  not  dishonoured,  it  is  very  much  our  duty  to  obey  the 
ohurch. 

§  5.  Thus  the  church  hath  power  to  command  us  to  be  devout  in 
our  prayers,  to  be  charitable  to  our  brother,  to  forgive  our  enemy,  to 
be  heartily  reconciled  to  him,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  follow  holi- 
ness, and  to  do  justice,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men ;  and  he  that 
obeys  not,  does  walk  disorderly,  and  may  be  used  accordingly  with 
all  the  power  the  church  hath  entrusted  to  her,  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  cause :  but  it  is  certain  he  sins  with  a  double  iniquity 
that  refuses  God's  commandment,  and  the  precept  of  his  spiritual 
superior;  for  in  these  things  every  minister  can  exhort,  but  the 
bishop  can  command,  that  is^  he  binds  the  commandment  of  God  by 
a  new  obligation,  and  under  a  distinct  sin,  the  sin  of  disobedience* 


ETJLB  IV. 

THE  OHTJBOH  HATH  FOWEE  TO  MAKE  LAWS  IK  SUCH  THINGS  WHIOH  AEE  HELPS 
AND  AFT  1CINI8TBIES  AKD  ADVANTAGES  OP  NECES8AET  DUTY. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  expressly  taught  by  S.  Basil* :  Necessario  ea  nos 
in  memoriam  debemus  redigere  qua  dicta  sunt  ab  aposiolo,  Propketias 
nolite  spemere  ,.  Ex  his  autein  intelligitur  quod  si  quid  nobis  im- 
peratum  est  quod  idem  sit  cum  mandato  Domini^  awt  adjuvet,  illud 
tanquam  voluntas  Dei  studiosius  diligentiusque  a  nobis  suscipi  debet ; 
'we  must  remember  what  the  apostle  said.  Despise  not  prophesyings : 
but  if  any  thing  be  commanded  us  which  is  all  one  with  the  com- 
mand of  God,  or  may  help  it,  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  us  with 
diligence  and  study,  as  if  it  were  the  will  of  God.*  Thus  if  our 
bishop  in  his  precepts  and  sermons  of  chastity  command  that  the 
women  go  not  to  the  public  spectacles,  where  are  represented  such 
things  which  would  make  Cato  blush,  and  Tuccia^  have  looser 
thoughts,  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  abstain  from  those  impure 
societies ;  and  not  only  from  the  lust,  but  from  the  danger.  For  in 
vain  is  it  that  God  should  entrust  the  souls  of  the  people  to  spiritual 
rulers,  and  give  them  wisdom  to  do  it,  and  commandment  to  do  it 
with  advantage,  if  the  people  were  not  tied  in  duty  to  decline  those 
places  and  causes  where  and  whence  they  do  usually  perish. 

§  £.  And  in  pursuance  of  the  episcopal  authority  in  the  like  in- 
stances it  was  that  S.  Chrysostom  held  his  pastoral  staff  over  the 
disobedient :  for  the  church  had  declared  that  in  the  holy  time  of 

■  In  regal,  brerior.,  cap.  14.  [lege  cap.  Hi,  torn.  iL  p.  454  £.] 
*  [aa.'TulUar] 
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Lent  the  people  should  live  austerely^  and  therefore  he  told  them  at 
that  time  especially  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  public  shows  and 
theatres ;  and  to  the  disobedient  he  adds  this  threatening  ^,  Sciant 
omnes  hU  criminibus  obnoxii,  n  post  hanc  nosiram  admonitionem  in 
ea  negligerUia  tnanserirU,  non  toleraturos  nos,  sed  legibtia  ecclesiaS' 
iicU  vsuros,  et  magna  austeritate  docturos  ne  talia  postkac  negligant, 
neve  tanto  contemptu  divina  atuliant  eloquia ;  ^  let  all  that  are  guilty 
of  such  crimes  know,  that  if  after  this  admonition  they  persist  in  this 
neglect,  we  will  not  sufTer  it,  but  use  the  laws  of  the  church  against 
them,  and  shall  teach  them  with  great  austerity  that  hereafter  they 
do  not  hear  the  divine  sermons  with  so  great  contempt/ 

§  S.  Upon  the  same  account  the  church  in  her  sermons  of  re- 
pentance does  usually,  and  hath  authority  to  enjoin  actions  of  in- 
ternal and  external  significations  and  ministries  of  repentance.  In 
the  primitive  church  the  bishops  did  indict  fasting-days,  and  public 
litanies,  and  processions,  or  solemn  supplications  and  prayers  to  be 
used  in  the  times  of  public  danger  and  necessity.  Tliis  we  find  in 
Tertullian^  Episcopi  universa  plebi  mandare  jejunia  assolent,  non 
dice  de  industria  slipium  conferendarum,  ut  vestra  captures  est,  eed 
inierdum  et  ex  aliqua  solticitudinie  ecclesiastics  cajtsa,  '  the  bishops 
are  wont  to  command  fasting  days  to  all  the  people,  not  for  secular 
ends,  but  for  ecclesiastical  necessity  and  advantage.'  For  when  God 
hath  established  an  office  and  ministry,  it  is  certain  He  made  it  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  all  the  ends  of  its  designation :  since  therefore  the 
government  even  of  internal  actions  and  a  body  or  society  of  men 
must  suppose  external  acts,  ministries,  circumstances,  and  significa- 
ticms,  no  man  can  from  without  govern  that  which  is  within,  unless 
he  have  power  to  govern  that  without  which  the  internal  act  cannot 
be  done  in  public,  in  union,  and  society. 

§  4.  And  here  comes  in  that  rule  of  the  law,  'The  accessory  fol- 
lows the  nature  of  the  principal;'  which  hath  been  so  infinitely  mis- 
taken and  abused  by  the  pretences  of  Romanists  and  presbytery  for 
the  establishing  an  empire  ecclesiastical  in  things  belonging  to  tnem- 
selves,  not  to  God.  For  the  soul  being  the  principal  and  the  body 
its  instrument,  they  hence  argue  that  they  to  whom  the  soub  are 
committed,  have  therefore  a  right  to  govern  the  body,  because  it  is 
accessory  to  the  soul ;  and  if  the  body,  then  also  the  accessories  of 
the  body,  actions,  circumstances,  time,  wealth,  lands,  and  houses,  in 
order  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soul ;  which  proposition  because  it 
is  intolerable,  it  can  never  be  the  product  of  truth,  and  therefore 
must  be  derived  from  a  false  understanding  of  this  true  rule  of  the 
lawyers.  But  because  in  its  true  meaning  it  serves  to  conduct  many, 
and  particularly  this  rule  of  conscience,  it  is  necessary  that  we  know 
the  true  meaning  of  it. 

*  HomiL  yL  in  Genes,  [torn.  iv.  p.  42         ^  Lib.  de  jejunio  in  piychicos.    [cap. 
D.]  zuL  p.  551  C] 
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The  rule 
The  accessoey  pollows  the  nature  op  the  principal 

explicated. 

§  5.  Therefore  for  the  understanding  of  it  so  far  as  can  be  in 
order  to  our  design,  it  is  to  be  enquired,  First,  how  we  shall  know 
which  is  the  principal  and  which  is  the  accessory?  Secondly,  In 
what  sense  the  accessory  must  follow  the  nature  of  the  principal  ? 

§  6.  a)  That  which  is  principal  to  one  purpose,  is  but  the  acces- 
sory to  another  sometimes.  If  Titius  hires  my  land  and  builds  a 
house  upon  it,  the  house  is  but  the  accessory,  because  it  came  after 
my  land  was  in  possession.  But  if  Titius  buys  my  house  standing 
upon  my  own  land,  he  buys  the  land  too ;  for  the  land  is  but  the 
accessory,  and  the  house  is  the  principal :  because  the  house  being 
the  purchase,  it  cannot  be  at  all  but  upon  a  foundation,  and  there- 
fore the  ground  is  the  accessory,  and  after  the  house  in  the  intention 
of  the  buyer.  Filla  fundum  qtujsrat^  it  is  sometimes  true ;  but  ordi- 
narily, Fundus  qu{srit  villam. 

§  7.  )3)  That  which  is  of  greatest  value  is  not  always  the  prin- 
cipal, but  sometimes  is  the  accessory.  The  picture  of  Apollo  upon  a 
laurel  board  is  much  more  precious  than  the  wood,  and  yet  if  Apelles 
should  take  Lucian's  wood  and  draw  the  picture,  Lucian  will  make 
bold  with  the  board,  and  consequently  carry  away  the  picture.  A 
jewel  set  in  gold  is  much  better  than  the  gold,  but  yet  the  gold  is 
the  principal,  because  it  was  put  there  to  illustrate  and  to  adorn  the 
gold ;  according  to  that  of  Ulpian^,  Semper  cum  quarimus  quid  cui 
cedat,  illud  spectamus,  quid  cujus  rei  ornanda  causa  adAi6elur.  And 
therefore  if  Cains  dying  leave  me  in  legacy  his  black  cloth  suit,  I 
shall  also  receive  the  diamond  buttons  that  adorn  it :  because  these 
were  placed  there  to  adorn  it ;  and  therefore  are  the  accessory,  be- 
cause they  are  usu  minores,  and  wholly  set  there  for  the  ministry  of 
the  other.  Quod  adhibeiur  alterius  rei  causa,  that  is  principal  for 
whose  sake  the  other  was  sent  or  put.  And  therefore  it  is  no  good 
argument  to  conclude  that  the  body  is  the  accessory,  because  the 
soul  is  more  noble.  -  Cedent  gefnma  phialia  vel  lancibus  inclusa  auro 
argentove  *.  The  soul  is  indeed  a  jewel  set  in  gold,  but  is  therefore 
an  accessory  to  the  bodv  in  some  cases.  He  that  buys  the  body  of 
a  slave  hath  right  to  all  the  ministries  of  the  soul ;  and  the  man  is 
bound  to  serve  his  master  with  a  ready  mind  and  a  good  will ;  and 
the  soul  is  a  irapoKokovdrjtM  of  the  body.  The  body  is  first,  and  the 
soul  comes  afterwards  to  give  it  life  and  motion. 

§  8.  y)  When  two  substances  concur  to  the  constitution  or  in-» 
tegrity  of  a  third,  one  is  not  the  accessory  to  the  other.  The  eye  is 
not  the  accessory  to  the  head,  nor  the  foot  to  the  leg,  nor  the  hand 
to  the  arm ;  for  that  only  is  an  accessory,  quod  alterius  rei  causa  ad- 

*  '  Cum  aurum/  19.  §  '  Penreniamus/      xxxiv.  tit  2.  L  19.  \  13.] 
ff  de  aur.  et  argent  leg.  [Digest,  lib.  *  [Id.,  ibid.] 
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Aibetur  aut  accedit;  if  it  comes  in  accidentally  and  be  wholly  for 
the  other's  sake,  then  it  is  an  accessory.  Thus  order  and  decency 
and  circumstances  of  time  and  place  are  for  the  ministries  and  orna- 
ment of  religion,  and  therefore  are  accessories.  The  outward  act  is 
the  less  principal  and  an  accessory  to  the  inward,  for  to  the  inward 
it  wholly  ministers ;  and  consequently  he  that  disposes  of  one  may 
also  govern  the  other,  because  the  less  principal  is  included  in  the 
more,  and  the  less  and  the  more  have  not  two  administrations,  be- 
cause they  have  but  one  use.  But  the  soul  and  the  body  are  two 
distinct  substances  of  differing  ministrations,  acting  to  several  and 
sometimes  to  contrary  purposes ;  they  are  parts  of  the  same  man,  a 
better  and  a  worse,  but  not  a  principal  and  accessory,  unless  it  be 
by  accident  and  in  some  uses  and  to  some  purposes ;  and  tlien  some- 
times one  sometimes  the  other  is  the  principal.  Concerning  which 
the  rule  is  this. 

§  9.  h)  Those  things  which  of  themselves  are  not,  but  by  accident 
may  be  made  accessories  to  a  principal,  are  then  to  be  esteemed  to 
be  so  when  they  actually  and  wholly  are  joined  in  use  to  the  princi- 
pal, and  serve  the  end  of  the  principal,  but  have  none  of  their  own. 
Tims  when  the  soul  prays  passionately,  if  the  lips  move  without  a 
deliberate  act  of  understanding,  but  obeying  the  fancy,  the  body  in 
that  case  is  purely  the  accessory.  I  say  in  that  case,  for  if  the  body 
receive  a  command  to  other  purposes,  as  to  attend  upon  the  prince 
at  the  same  time  when  the  soul  prays,  in  that  case  they  are  both 
principals,  and  neither  of  them  is  accessory  to  the  other.  And  there- 
fore ^though  it  will  follow  that  when  the  body  ministers  to  the 
action  of  the  soul  wholly,  and  hath  no  distinct  work  and  office  of  its 
own  in  that  action,  he  that  commands  the  soul  can  also  command 
the  body ;  for  they  are  in  that  ministry  but  as  one :  yet  it  will  not 
follow  that  when  the  body  is  not  the  accessory,  is  not  conjunct  in 
ministry,  but  does  or  can  act  distinctly  and  to  other  purposes,  he 
that  is  of  proper  authority  to  command  one  hath  authority  also  of 
the  other.  And  the  reason  of  this  will  help  well  to  explicate  this 
whole  enquiry.     For 

§  10.  c)  He  that  pretends  to  a  power  over  the  accessory  because 
he  rules  the  principal,  claims  his  power  wholly  for  its  relation  to  the 
principal,  and  therefore  it  can  be  extended  no  further  than  the  rela- 
tion :  but  if  that  relative  have  also  an  absolute  and  irrespective  na- 
ture, operation  or  design,  it  cannot  be  governed  in  any  thing  of  this, 
because  of  its  relative  nature  and  conjunction  in  the  other ;  for  there 
it  is  not  accessory.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  the  (tw^ktikov  alriov 
ov  irapovTos  \xiv€i  to  airoTiKca-fxa,  koI  alpo^ivov  alperai,  *  the  con- 
junct cause  or  reason,  when  it  is  there  the  work  will  follow,  but 
when  it  is  away  there  will  be  no  event,'  says  the  philosopher^. 

§  11.  Cj  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  thing  to  be  accessory,  that  it 

^  [^vvtKTiKk  .  .  Sv  irap6vTo»y  irdp^ffri      Sext  Empir.    contr.  FyrrhoD.,  lib.  liL 
T^  &7OTcA,c0-/ia,  Kotl  alpofiiywy  ofpcrcu. —      cap.  2.  §  15.] 
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is  designed  for  the  use  and  ministry  of  another  that  is  principal^  but 
it  must  be  actually  applied ;  for  till  then  it  is  but  a  potential  acces- 
sory^ which  gives  no  rights  and  changes  no  nature^  and  produces  no 
effect.  Bridles  and  saddles  are  made  to  be  used  with  horses :  but  he 
that  buys  all  the  horses  in  a  fair  cannot  claim  all  the  saddles  and 
bridles  which  are  in  the  same  fair  to  be  sold ;  because  they  are  not 
yet  become  the  accessories^  but  are  only  designed  to  be  so.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  bod^  should  minister  to  the  soul  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; but  because  it  ministers  also  to  other  actions  of  the  soul^  he 
that  rules  the  soul  does  not  by  consequence  rule  the  body,  unless  it 
be  actually  applied,  and  be  conjunct  with  the  soul  in  the  ministries 
of  religion. 

§  1%.  These  may  be  sufficient  to  declare  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  accessories  as  is  of  use  in  our  present  questions.  The  next  enquiry 
is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  'The  accessory  follows  the 
nature  of  the  principal.'  For  it  cannot  be  meant  that  whatsoever  is 
said  of  one  may  be  said  of  the  other,  or  whatsoever  may  be  done  to 
one  may  be  done  to  the  other.  The  rulers  of  souls  have  power  to 
excommunicate  or  to  cut  them  off  from  the  body  of  the  churcn,  which 
is  the  greatest  spiritual  power,  and  is  after  its  own  manner  a  spiritual 
death.  Now  suppose  the  body  be  an  accessory  to  the  soul,  it  will 
not  follow  that  he  that  can  cut  the  soul  off  from  the  church,  can  cut 
the  body  also  off  from  the  commonwealth.  Bat  the  meaning  is,  that 
duplici  et  diversojure  censeri  non  debent,  they  who  are  joined  in  one 
action  are  to  have  one  judgment,  though  according  to  their  respective 
measures.  If  the  soul  does  well,  so  does  the  body  ministering  to  the 
soul.  If  it  be  good  to  pray,  it  is  good  to  appoint  times  and  places  to 
pray  in,  because  without  time  and  place  you  cannot  pray :  if  time  and 
place  be  contingent  and  irregular,  so  are  our  prayers ;  if  our  prayers 
DC  solemn  and  fixed,  so  must  they.  And  thus  also  it  is  in  matter  of 
government.  If  the  bishop  is  to  guide  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  he 
can  also  give  rules  to  the  body  in  all  that  which  it  ministers  to  that 
action  of  the  soul ;  and  when  they  two  make  one  complete  action  by 
way  of  principal  and  accessory,  they  are  the  same  one  entire  subject 
of  government.  But  this  is  to  be  extended  no  further.  This  passes 
not  to  the  distinct  actions  or  ministries  of  the  body ;  but  is  confined 
to  that  in  which  it  is,  and  so  long  as  it  is  one  agent  with  the  soul : 
neither  can  it  pass  to  warrant  any  other  impression  upon  the  body, 
but  that  it  be  commanded  and  conducted  in  the  pursuit  of  that  action. 

§  13.  And  after  all,  though  the  rule  be  thus  warily  conducted  to 
keep  it  from  running  into  error,  yet  neither  thus  is  it  always  true. 
Cum  principalis  catisa  non  consiatat,  plerumque  ne  ea  quidem  qua  se- 
quuntur  locum  Iiabent,  says  the  law^.  It  is  sometimes  so,  sometimes 
not.  Money  is  accessory  to  the  man,  and  clothes  to  the  body :  but 
he  that  hath  the  man  in  cure  is  not  the  ctirator  bonorum ;  and  the 
physician  that  gives  physic  to  the  body,  and  conducts  the  regiment 

f  Ff.  de  regul  Juris,  I  178 ;  et  L  129,  ft  eod.  [Digest,  lib.  1.  tit  17.] 
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of  healthy  is  not  master  of  his  wardrobe:  and  the  epigram*  derided 
Herod  the  empiric, 

Clinicus  Herodes  trullam  subduxerat  sgro : 
Deprensus  dixit,  Stulte,  quid  ergo  bibis  7 

because  when  he  came  to  take  away  his  patient's  sickness  he  took 
away  his  plate.  If  the  principal  act  be  confirmed  by  an  accessory 
oath,  though  the  principsd  act  prove  null  and  invalid  in  law,  yet  the 
man  is  tied  by  the  remaining  oath.  A  man  cannot  offer  to  God  an 
indifferent  action  or  thing.  And  therefore  he  that  promises  to  God 
to  walk  three  turns  every  day,  hath  done  nothing ;  the  act  is  null, 
and  he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  that  to  God :  but  if  an  oath  did  super- 
vene, that  must  stand,  though  the  principal  of  itself  be  null ;  because 
every  oath  that  can  without  sin  be  kept,  must  stand*.  The  alienation 
of  a  minor's  lands  is  rescinded  by  law,  yet  the  obligation  and  caution 
of  the  tutor  for  the  accessory  verification  of  the  principal  sale  will 
stand :  because  there  is  a  reason  that  separates  the  accessory  from 
the  principal,  and  the  law  intending  to  rescind  the  translation  of  the 
dominion,  not  to  rescind  the  contract,  leaves  the  principal  loose  and 
the  accessory  bound.  Tliis  is  also  thus  in  actions  principal  and  ac- 
cessory, which  the  law  calls  personates  et  hypothecarias,  Msevius  dies 
and  divides  his  estate  between  Lucius  and  Lucullus ;  but  he  was  in- 
debted ten**  talents,  and  for  caution  had  engaged  some  jewels.  Lu- 
cius pays  his  five  talents,  and  Lucullus  pays  four  of  the  other :  the 
personal  action  of  Lucius  is  dissolved,  but  the  accessory  is  not ;  for 
till  Lucullus  his  personal  or  principal  be  taken  off,  the  accessory  and 
cautionary  remains  upon  them  both  :  and  this  also  hath  a  particular 
reason,  and  so  have  all  those  cases  in  which  this  rule  fails. 

§  14.  From  whence  I  infer,  that  this  thing  is  sometimes  reason- 
able, and  sometimes  unreasonable,  but  it  is  never  necessary  but  in  one 
case ;  and  that  is,  when  the  accessory  is  necessary  and  inseparable, 
either  by  reason  of  a  natural  or  positive  conjunction.  For  some 
things  are  accessory  by  use  and  customs,  some  by  laws  and  command- 
ments, some  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Now  of  the  first  two  sorts 
the  measures  are  contingent  and  alterable :  the  laws  sometimes  de- 
clare a  thing  to  be  accessory,  and  at  other  times  it  is  not  so ;  and  if 
by  use  or  contract  or  custom  a  thing  be  accessory,  it  ceases  to  be  so 
if  the  accessory  be  particularly  excepted.  As  if  I  buy  a  house,  it  is 
by  custom  concluded  that  I  intend  the  garden  that  is  joined  to  it ; 
and  he  that  sells  a  horse,  sells  his  bridle :  but  if  the  garden  be  re- 
served, and  the  bridle  be  excepted,  the  rule  is  then  of  no  use. 

§  15.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  present  enquiries.  First,  because 
the  body  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  an  inseparable  necessary 
accessory  to  the  soul  in  spiritual  actions  and  ministries,  but  the  soul 
can  pray  alone,  and  be  charitable  alone,  and  love  God  alone,  and  the 
body  hath  actions,  and  intentions,  and  interests  which  mingle  not 

*  [Mart,,  lib.  ix.  epigr.  97.]  "  [The  first  edition  readi  •  20/  a  mis- 

*  C.  *  Cum  contingat,'  extr.  de  jurejor.     take  which  is  corrected  in  the  later  edi- 
[Decret.  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  ii.  tit.  23.  cap.      tions.] 

28.  coL  772.] 
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with  that  which  the  spiritual  rulers  are  to  govern ;  therefore  it  can- 
not be  inferred  that  the  body  is  subject  in  all  things  to  them  who 
govern  souls. 

§  16.  But  secondly,  it  does  follow  and  may  by  force  of  this  rule  be 
inferred  that  they  who  are  to  govern  the  religion  and  spiritual  actions 
of  the  soul,  can  also  govern  the  actions  of  the  body  which  minister 
immediately  and  necessarily  to  the  necessary  actions  of  the  soul :  and 
therefore  because  it  is  a  duty  that  we  communicate  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  when  that  duty  is  actually  and  of  necessity  to  be  done,  the 
bishop  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies  of  men  to  be  present  in 
christian  assemblies,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  apostle  °,  "  ]^6g- 
lect  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together.*^ 

§  17.  And  yet  further,  to  come  home  to  the  present  rule,  there 
are  several  degrees  of  necessity,  and  several  reasons  of  it.  Some 
things  are  necessary  for  life,  and  some  for  health.  Some  are  neces- 
sary for  single  Christians,  some  things  are  necessary  for  societies; 
some  things  are  necessary  in  private,  and  some  in  public;  some 
things  are  for  order,  and  some  for  precise  duty;  some  things  are 
absolutely,  and  some  are  but  respectively  and  in  order  to  certain  ends 
necessary.  The  body  is  an  accessory  to  the  soul,  atque  eodem  jure 
eensendum,  '  to  be  judged  by  the  same  laws/  governed  by  the  same 
persons,  subject  to  the  same  sentence  and  conduct,  not  only  in  things 
of  absolute  necessity,  but  even  in  things  of  great  advantage ;  not  only 
in  private  necessity,  which  is  always  indispensable,  but  even  in  public 
necessities  of  the  church,  in  which  there  is  greater  latitude  and  more 
liberty :  and  the  reason  is,  because  even  these  lesser  degrees  of  neces- 
sity are  required  of  us  by  divine  commandment;  and  it  is  not  only 
commanded  to  us  to  do  that  which  is  lawful,  but  that  also  '  which  is 
of  good  report ;'  not  only  that  we  glorify  God,  but  that  our  brethren 
be  edified.  And  in  proportion  to  this,  it  is  required  of  the  guides  of 
souls  that  they  'give^  good  'account^  of  them,  but  it  is  required  of 
us  also  that  we  so  comport  ourselves  that '  they  may  do  it  with  joy^  :^ 
which  cannot  be  supposed  if  their  power  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  a  simply  and  indispensably  necessary  internal  religion ;  it  cannot 
be  done  without  prosperous  circumstances  and  advantages  of  religion: 
in  these  therefore  if  spiritual  guides  have  not  power  to  give  com- 
mands, they  have  not  all  that  is  necessary  by  all  the  kinds  of  neces- 
sity which  God  made. 

§  18.  But  this  rule  we  see  verified  by  authentic  precedents.  For 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  indeed  thought  fit  to  impose  nothing  but 
those  necessary  things  which  are  specified  in  their  decretal :  but 
S.  Paul  used  also  this  authority  by  the  measures  of  the  present  rule, 
and  commanded  beyond  the  limits  of  absolute  necessity,  even  that 
which  he  judged  convenient ;  and  verifies  his  authority  in  his  epistle 
to  Philemon «,  "  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that 
which  is  convenient:'^  and  this  he  actually  did  to  the  Corinthian 

«  [Hebr.  x.  25,]  *  [Hebr.  xiii.  17.]  •  [Philem.  ver.  8.] 
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church,  commanding  that  '  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and 
in  o^de^^' 

§  19.  Now  although  it  be  true  that  in  these  things  the  apostle 
had  some  advantages  which  the  bishops  in  succession  have  not ;  he 
had  an  infallible  spirit,  and  what  he  called  convenient  was  so  indeed, 
and  he  had  converted  Philemon,  he  was  his  father  in  Christ,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  Christ  built  the  church,  and  he  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  everiasting  building :  yet  because  the 
instance  to  the  Corinthian  church  was  such  which  was  of  a  perpetual 
reason,  and  it  would  be  for  ever  necessary  that  things  should  be  done 
in  the  church  decently  and  in  order,  and  the  question  of  decency 
would  for  ever  have  variety  and  flux,  succession  and  a  relative  un- 
certainty, it  was  necessary  that  of  this  there  should  be  perpetual 
judges  and  perpetual  dictators :  and  these  can  be  no  other  but  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  who  have  the  same  power  as  the  apostles  had 
in  this,  though  not  so  many  advantages  of  power.  When  the  bishops 
judge  truly  concerning  necessity,  and  such  decencies  and  reasonable- 
nesses as  are  next  to  necessity,  they  can  enjoin  them,  only  they  can- 
not judge  so  surely;  and  therefore  although  there  may  be  more 
causes  of  laying  aside  their  commands,  yet  it  is  never  lawful  with- 
out cause. 

§  20.  But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  such  decencies  as  are 
only  ornament,  but  is  to  be  limited  to  such  as  only  rescue  from  con- 
fusion :  the  reason  is,  because  the  prelates  and  spiritual  guides  can- 
not do  their  duty,  unless  things  be  so  orderly  that  there  be  no 
confusion,  much  less  can  they  do  it  with  joy ;  and  so  far  their  power 
does  extend  :  for  although  that  is  not  required  of  the  governors  but 
of  the  people,  that  the  ruler's  ofiSce  be  done  with  joy ;  yet  because  it 
is  required  of  the  people,  they  sin  if  they  hinder  it;  therefore  the 
rulers  have  power  to  enjoin  it.  But  if  it  can  go  beyond  this  limit, 
then  it  can  have  no  natural  limit,  but  may  extend  to  sumptuousness, 
to  ornaments  of  churches,  to  rich  utensils,  to  splendour,  to  majesty ; 
for  all  that  is  decent  enough,  and  in  some  circumstances  very  fit. 
But  because  this  is  too  subject  to  abuse,  and  gives  a  secular  power 
into  the  hands  of  bishops,  and  an  authority  over  men's  estates  and 
fortunes,  and  is  not  necessary  for  souls,  and  no  part  of  spiritual 
government,  it  is  more  than  Christ  gave  to  His  ministers. 

§  21.  This  also  is  to  be  added,  that  because  this  power  is  derived 
to  spiritual  rulers  upon  the  account  of  reason  and  experience  of  things 
and  the  duty  of  the  people,  that  the  rulers  should  be  enabled  to  give 
an  account  of  their  charges  with  joy,  therefore  it  is  only  left  to  the 
people  to  do  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of  a  sin ;  but  they  are  not  to 
incur  spiritual  censures  upon  the  stock  of  non-compliance  in  things, 
not  simply  necessaiy  or  of  essential  duty.  For  to  compel  them  to 
advantages  will  bring  but  little  joy  to  the  ruler :  he  must  secure  the 
main  duty  whether  they  will  or  no ;  that  himself  is  to  look  to,  and 

'  [1  Cor.  xiv.  40.] 
X.  u 
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therefore  to  ase  all  the  means  God  hath  put  into  his  hand ;  and  for 
that  he  must  look  for  his  joy  when  he  comes  to  give  up  his  account : 
,  but  that  he  himself  should  do  his  duty  with  joy,  that  is,  with  advan* 
tages,  with  ease,  with  comfort,  being  a  duty  wholly  incumbent  on  the 
people  and  for  their  profit,  if  they  will  not  comply  they  sin ;  and  '  it 
IS  not  profitable  for  tnem,'  saith  the  apostle',  that  is,  they  lose  by  it; 
but  to  this  they  are  at  no  hand  to  be  constrained,  for  that  will  destroy 
his  joy  as  much  as  the  letting  it  alone. 

§  22.  Beyond  this  the  bishop  hath  no  authority  to  command  what 
he  can  persuade  by  argument,  he  is  to  take  care  it  be  well  and  wisely, 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  His  church,  to  the  edification  of 
all  men  that  are  interested,  and  the  special  comfort  and  support  of 
the  weak.  The  sum  of  which  power  is  excellently  summed  up  by 
8.  Paul** :  "  For  ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification, 
that  ye  abstain  from  fornication  . .  that  no  man  defraud  his  brother .'' 
In  these  things  the  spiritual  power  is  proper  and  competent.  But 
the  apostle  adds,  '^He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man 
but  God,  who  hath  also  given  us  His  holy  Spirit.'^  That  is,  in  those 
things  which  are  certainly  the  laws  of  God  the  bishop  is  to  rule  en- 
tirely according  to  the  power  given  him.  But  because  God  hath  not 
only  given  His  authority,  but  His  spirit  too,  that  is.  He  hath  given 
him  wisdom  as  well  as  power,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  for  nothing : 
whatever  he  wisely  orders,  that  is  of  necessary  relation  to  the  express 
command  of  God,  or  is  so  requisite  for  the  doing  of  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  well  done  without  it  by  any  other  instrument,  nor  by  itself  alone. 
In  this  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  government  which  God 
hath  given  to  His  church  will  sufficiently  assist,  and  therefore  does 
competently  oblige :  less  than  this  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  be  sup« 
posed  to  do,  if  it  does  any  thing  beside  giving  and  revealing  the  ex« 
press  commandment  and  necessary  duty. 

§  23.  Beyond  these  strict  and  close  measures  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  does  give  assistance :  as  the  great  experience 
of  the  church,  and  the  efTects  of  government,  and  the  wise  rules  of 
conduct,  and  the  useful  canons,  and  the  decent  ceremonies,  and  the 
solemn  rites,  and  the  glorifications  of  God  consequent  to  all  this  do 
abundantly  testify.  But  yet  beyond  this,  the  bishops  can  directly 
give  no  laws  that  properly  and  immediately  bind  the  transgressors 
under  sin :  and  my  reasons  are  these ; 

§  24.  1)  Because  we  never  find  the  aposUes  using  their  coercion 
upon  any  man  but  the  express  breakers  of  a  divine  commandment,  or 
the  pubUc  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  church  and  the  established 
necessary  order. 

§  25.  2)  Because  even  in  those  things  which  were  so  convenient 
that  they  had  a  power  to  make  injunctions,  yet  the  apostles  were 
very  backward  to  use  their  authority  of  commanding;    much  less 

«  [Hebr.  xiii.  17.]  *»  [1  Thes«.  iv.  2,  3,  6.] 
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urould  they  use  severity^  but  entreaty.  It  was  S.  Paul's  case  to 
Philemon^  before  mentioned;  ''Though  I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Christ  to  enjoin  that  which  is  convenient^  yet  for  love's  sake  I 
rather  entreat  thee/' 

§  26.  3)  In  those  things  where  Ood  had  interposed  no  command, 
though  the  rule  they  gave  contained  in  it  that  which  was  fit  and  de- 
cent, yet  if  men  would  resist^  they  gentlv  did  admonish  or  reprove 
them,  and  let  them  alone.  So  S.  Paul'  in  case  of  the  Corinthian 
men  wearing  long  hair,  "  If  any  man  list  to  be  contentious,  we  have 
no  such  custom,  nor  the  churches  of  God :"  that  is,  let  him  choose ; 
it  is  not  well  done,  we  leave  him  to  his  own  liberty,  but  let  him  look 
to  it. 

§  27.  4)  If  the  bishop's  power  were  extended  further,  it  might 
extend  to  tyranny,  and  there  could  be  no  limits  beyond  this  pre- 
scribed to  keep  him  within  the  measures  and  sweetness  of  the 
government  evangelical :  but  if  he  pretend  a  divine  authority  to  go 
further,  he  can  be  absolute  and  supreme  in  things  of  this  life  which 
do  not  concern  the  spirit,  and  so  fall  into  dynasty,  as  one^  anciently 
complained  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  change  the  father  into  a 
prince,  and  the  church  into  an  empire. 

§  28.  But  this  hinders  not  but  that  the  power  of  spiritual  rulers 
may  yet  extend  to  a  further  use,  not  by  a  direct  power  of  command, 
or  of  giving  laws,  but  by  all  the  indirect  and  collateral  ways  of  obli- 
gation, as  of  fame,  consent,  reputation  of  the  man,  the  reverence  of 
his  person,  and  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  sanctity,  by  voluntary 
submission,  and  for  the  avoiding  scandal :  when  any  of  these  causes 
of  action  or  instruments  of  obligation  do  intervene,  the  bishop  does 
not  directly  bind,  but  the  people  are  bound :  and  their  obligation 
from  all  these  principles  are  reduced  to  two  heads:  the  matter  of 
scandal,  in  which  case  under  pain  of  sin  they  must  obey  in  all  law- 
ful things,  when  by  accident  and  the  concourse  of  emergent  causes  it 
is  scandalous  to  d[isobev:  and  the  other  is,  their  own  consent;  for 
however  it  be  procored  fairly,  if  they  once  have  consented,  they  are 
become  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  so  they  remain  tiU  this  law  suf- 
fers diminution  as  other  laws  do  that  die ;  of  which  I  am  afterwards 
to  give  account. 

There  is  one  way  more  by  which  ecclesiastical  laws  do  bind;  but 
this  is  the  matter  of  the  next  rule. 

i  [Philemon  8,  9.]         J  [1  Cor.  zl  16.]         ^  [Socratei,^Me  p.  283  above.] 
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EULE  V. 

WHEN  THE  CANONS  OR  RULES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  RULERS  ARE  CONFIRMED  BT 
THE  SUPREME  CIVIL  POWER,  THET  OBLIGE  THE  CONSCIENCE  BT  A  DOUBUe 
OBLIGATION. 

§  1.  To  vofioOcTflv  ireirai  toU  jSacriXeOcrt,  say  the  Greek  lawyers  : 
'the  power  of  making  laws/  viz.,  of  determining  things  not  com- 
manded by  God,  or  of  punishing  prevarications  against  God's  laws 
or  their  own,  'is  granted  to  kings/  And  therefore  as  secular  princes 
did  use  to  indict  or  permit  the  indiction  of  synods  of  bishops,  so 
when  they  saw  cause,  they  confirmed  the  sentences  of  bishops  and 
passed  them  into  laws.  Before  the  princes  were  christian  the  church 
was  governed  by  their  spiritual  guides,  who  had  authority  firom  God 
in  all  that  was  necessary,  and  of  great  conveniency  next  to  necessity ; 
and  in  other  things  they  had  it  from  the  people,  from  necessity  and 
from  good  will,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  the  sense  of  their  own  needs, 
and  the  comfort  of  their  own  advantages.  It  was  populus  volun- 
tarius,  the  people  came  with  free-will  offerings,  and  were  at  first 

g)verned  by  love  as  much  as  now  they  need  to  be  by  fear  and  smart, 
ut  God  was  never  wanting  to  His  church,  but  made  provisions  in 
all  cases  and  in  all  times.  Of  that  which  was  necessary  Christ  left 
in  His  ministers  a  power  of  government :  and  in  that  which  was  not 
primely  necessary,  but  emergently  and  contingently  came  to  be  use- 
lul  and  fit.  He  only  left  in  His  ministers  a  power  to  persuade ;  but 
He  gave  them  an  excellent  spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness  by  which 
thev  did  prevail,  and  to  the  people  the  spirit  of  love  and  obedience ; 
and  these  together  were  strength  enough  to  restrain  the  disobedient. 
For  as  in  the  creation  there  was  light  before  the  sun,  that  we  might 
learn  that  the  sun  was  not  the  fountain  of  light,  but  God ;  so  there 
was  a  government  in  the  church  even  before  the  princes  were  Chris- 
tians, that  the  support  and  ornament  of  God's  church  might  be 
owned  as  an  efflux  of  the  divine  power,  and  not  the  kindness  of 

Crinces.  But  yet  as  when  the  light  was  gathered  and  put  into  the 
ody  of  the  sun,  we  afterwards  derived  our  light  from  him,  and  ac 
count  him  the  prince  of  all  the  bodies  of  light ;  so  when  the  govern- 
ment external  of  all  things  was  drawn  into  the  hands  of  princes  be- 
coming Christians,  to  them  the  church  owes  the  heat  and  the  warmth, 
the  hght  and  the  splendour,  the  life  of  her  laws,  and  the  being  of  all 
her  great  advantages  of  maintenance  and  government.  At  first  the 
church  was  indeed  in  the  commonwealth,  but  was  reckoned  no  part 
of  it,  but  as  enemies  and  outlaws  were  persecuted  with  intolerable 
violence;  but  when  the  princes  of  the  commonwealth  became  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  they  were  also  nurses  of  the  church,  and  then  it  be- 
came a  principal  part  of  the  republic,  and  was  cared  for  by  all  her 
laws. 
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§  2.  For  this  first  way  was  not  like  to  last  long ;  for  good  man- 
ners soon  corrupt,  and  a  precarious  authority,  though  wise  and  holy, 
useful  and  consented  to,  was  not  stable  as  the  firmament  of  laws  that 
could  compel :  and  yet  it  became  necessary  by  new  introduced  neces- 
sities that  there  should  be  rules  and  measures  given  in  things  relating 
to  the  church,  concerning  which  God  himself  had  given  no  com- 
mandment ;  as  concerning  order  in  synods  and  conventions  ecclesias- 
tical, the  division  of  ecclesiastical  charges,  the  appointment  of  under- 
ministries  in  the  church,  the  dispensation  of  revenues,  the  determina- 
tion of  causes  and  difficulties  in  manners  of  speaking  or  acting,  and 
whatsoever  was  not  matter  of  faith  or  a  divine  commandment :  ia 
all  that  new  necessities  did  every  day  arise,  and  the  people  were 
weary  of  obeying,  and  the  prelates  might  press  too  hard  in  their 
governing,  or  might  be  supposed  to  do  so  when  they  did  not,  and 
the  people's  weariness  might  make  them  complain  of  an  easy  load ; 
and  it*  was  not  possible  well  to  govern  long  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  governed.  It  pleased  God  to  raise  up  a  help 
that  should  hold  for  ever,  and  when  the  princes  became  christian  and 
took  care  of  all  this,  that  is,  of  all  the  external  regiment  of  the 
church,' of  all  that  was  not  of  spiritual  nature  and  immediate  neces- 
sary relation  to  it,  then  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  advised  by  bishops 
and  commanded  by  kings ;  they  were  but  rules  and  canons  in  the 
hands  of  the  spiritual  order,  but  laws  made  by  the  secular  powen 
And  now  these  things  are  not  questions  of  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
but  a  matter  of  obedience  to  kings  and  princes. 

§  3.  These  canons  before  the  princes  were  christian  were  no  laws 
further  than  the  people  did  consent;  and  therefore  none  but  the 
men  of  good  will,  the  pious  and  the  religious  children  of  the  church 
did  obey :  but  now  that  princes  have  set  the  cross  upon  their  im- 
perial globes  and  sceptres,  even  the  wicked  must  obey ;  all  are  tied 
by  all  manner  of  ties,  and  all  can  be  compelled  that  need  it.  These 
ecclesiastical  laws  so  established  the  Greeks  call  Aiardy/uuira,  ^€<r« 
iriVfAara,  xpv<r6fiovXXa,  Kvpovvra  rhs  avvobiKa$  &7ro<^(i(rei99  'edicts, 
orders,  and  golden  bulls,  commanding  or  making  into  laws  the  sen- 
tences and  rules  of  synods.'  The  iTTo<l>(i&€i9,  that's  the  efiect  and 
production  of  bishops  in  their  conventions ;  that  is,  they  have  jua 
pronunciandi  quid  sanctum,  quid  non,  '  a  right  of  pronouncing  what 
is  for  God's  glory  and  the  interests  of  rehgion,  and  what  not :'  but 
the  TO  Kvpos  Koi  TO  KpATos,  '  thc  establishment  and  the  command,* 
belong  to  princes.  The  synod  hath  a  KpCa-is  or  '  a  right  of  judging,' 
but  the  MKpiaris  or  '  confirmation'  of  it  into  a  law  belongs  to  the 
civil  power.  So  we  find  in  a  synodal  epistle  de  non  avellendis  epi* 
scopis  a  sua  metropolij  €vpiOrj  ri  koI  toiovtov  y€v6^€vov  KpC&€i  avvo^ 
^iKTJ,  Kol  ^TnKpC(T€i  ^acrtAcK^  KvpcoOhf,  '  some  such  thing  as  this  hath 
been  found  done  by  the  clecree  or  judgment  of  a  synod,  but  esta* 
blished  by  after-judgment  of  the  king.'  To  the  same  sense  are  those 
words  of  ^TTioToXfiara  applied  to  the  bishop^s  canons,  and  irpoonty- 
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fiara  to  the  king's  edict  upon  tliem ;  and  therefore  the  emperors  and 
princes  were  said  iiria-^fipayCCfUf  rh  K^xpiyAva  \  '  to  pat  the  seal  of 
their  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  "*/ 

§  4.  For  it  was  never  known  in  the  primitive  church  that  ever 
any  ecclesiastical  law  did  oblige  the  catholic  church,  unless  the 
secular  prince  did  establish  it.  '  The  Nicene  canons  became  laws  bj 
the  rescript  of  the  emperor  Constantine/  says  Sosomen".  He  wrote 
an  epistle  and  commanded  that  all  churches  should  keep  Easter  by 
the  canon  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  made  it  capital  to  keep  any 
of  the  books  of  Arius.  When  the  council  of  Constantinople  was 
finished  the  fathers  wrote  to  the  emperor  Theodosins,  and  petitioned* 
ut  edido  pietatu  tma  confirmetur  synodi  sentetUia,  '  that  he  would  be 
}deased  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  council  by  his  edict:'  u6 
quemadmodum  Uteris  quilms  nos  vocabaa  eeelenam  AmarasU,  ila 
etiam  decreta  oommunibus  auffragiis  tandem  facta  aigUlo  iuo  coH" 
firmei.  The  emperor  had  done  them  favour  and  honour  in  calUog 
them  together,  and  they  petitioned  he  would  also  confirm  what 
they  had  agreed  upon,  and  by  his  seal  make  it  authentic.  The 
confirmation  of  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  great  Ephesine 
ooundl  by  the  emperor  is  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  acts  of  the 
synod ;  and  Marcian  the  emperor^  wrote  to  Palladius  his  pefect  a 
letter  in  which  he  testifies  that  he  made  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  to  become  laws.  For  having  forbidden  any  person  to 
make  assemblies  and  orations  of  religion  m  public,  he  adds  this  rea- 
son.  Nam  et  injuriam  facit  reverendissima  synodi  Jvdicio,  H  quia 
9emel  judicata  ac  recte  diapanta  revolvere  et  publice  diepuiare  eon- 
tenderit ;  cum  ea  qua  nunc  de  Christiana  fide  a  sacerdotiius  qui 
CAalcedone  convenerunt  per  nostra  pracepta  statuta  sunt,  8fc. — '  for 
he  does  injury  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  reverend  synod,  if  he 
shall  unravd  and  dispute  the  things  which  were  there  judged  and 
rightly  disposed ;  since  those  things  appointed  by  the  bishops  met  at 
Chalcedon  concerning  christian  faith  were  commanded  by  us,  or 
were  appointed  by  our  commandment' . .  Nam  in  contemptores  kujus 
legis  pcena  non  deerit,  *  they  that  despise  this  law  shall  be  punished.' 
Thus  also  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  general  synod  petitioned  Justinian 
to  confirm  and  estabUsh  their  canons  into  a  law,  in  the  same  form 
which  was  sent  to  Theodosius  by  the  bbhops  of  the  general  council 
at  Constantinople  before  mentioned^.  The  same  prince  also  pub- 
lished a  novel',  in  which  he  commands  vim  legum  obtinere  ecclesi* 
asticos  canines  a  quatuor  synodis,  Nicana,  Constantinopolitana  prima, 
Ephesina  prima  et  Chalcedanensi  erpositos  et  confirmatas ;  '  that  all 

'  In  act  conciL  C.  P.  [yid.  epist  sy-  Constantinopolitanos,  inter  actt.  conciL 

nodo  prflefixam,  torn.  i.  col  808.J  Chalced.,  part  iii  cap.  3.  torn,  il  col. 

■•  Vide  chap.  iiL  rale  8.  hajos  librl  659.1 

[p.  259.]  q  Vide    conciL   Tolet    tL   [can.   19. 

■  ru.  £.,  lib.  I  cap.  19.]  torn.  iiL  col.  608  A.] 

*  f ConcilL,  torn.  L  col  807.]  '  [Authent.   colL  ix.  tit   H.   noveL 

f  [AL  Yaknt  ft  Marcian.  ad  civet  181.  cap.  L] 
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the  laws  which  were  made  or  confirmed  by  the  four  first*  general 
councils  should  have  the  "force  of  laws  -/  that  is^  all  their  own  canons 
and  those  of  Ancyra,  Gangra,  Antioch,  and  Laodicea,  which  were 
then  adopted  into  the  code  of  the  universal  church,  though  they 
were  but  provincial  in  their  original. 

§  5.  So  that  now  upon  this  account  the  ecclesiastical  laws  are  as 
obligatory  to  the  conscience  as  those  which  are  made  in  a  civil  mat« 
ter ;  and  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  matter  only :  but  for  that 
there  will  be  some  advantage ;  for  as  the  civil  power  hath  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters^  so  the  spiritual  power  hath  a  share  in  the 
legislative :  the  matter  is  handled  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  law  is 
established  by  the  secular.  And  therefore  if  it  be  thought  that  the 
cognizance  of  these  things  is  not  proper  for  seculars,  those  that  think* 
so  may  be  satisfied  that  the  bishops  have  judged  the  thing  already ; 
and  they  that  think  the  bishops  have  no  power  of  making  the  law, 
may  learn  to  obey,  because  the  prince  hath  by  his  legislative  esta- 
blished it.  So  one  hand  helps  another,  and  both  are  lift  up  to  God^ 
but  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  disobedient. 

SECT.  II.—OF  CENSURES  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

I  have  given  the  general  measures  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state :  next  to  this  I  am  to  account,  concerning  their 
coercitivet  (sect,  ii.),  and  then  return  to  the  enquiries  after  the  more 
particular  subjects  of  this  power  (sect,  in.),  and  their  particular  laws 
and  their  obligations  upon  the  conscience  in  external  order  (srot.  iy.) 
and  in  matters  of  faith,  (ssct.  v.) 


BULE  VI. 

XJ568  AND  PRINCES  ARE  BT  THE  TIES  OF  RELIGION,  HOT  OF  POWER,  OBUOSD 

TO  KEEP  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  laws  of  the  church  I  have  already  divided"  into  such 
which  she  makes  by  a  divine  authority^  such  which  concern  our 
essential  duty,  in  which  she  hath  power  to  command  and  rule  in 
her  appointed  manner ;  and  into  those  which  are  external,  politicalj 
and  contingent,  such  which  princes,  if  they  please^  make  up  into 
laws,  but  the  spiritual  power  cannot.  In  the  first  sort,  kings  and 
princes  are  as  much  tied  to  obedience  as  the  meanest  christian  sub- 
ject.  For  the  king,  though  he  be  supreme  in  government  political^ 
yet  his  soul  is  of  Christ's  fold,  and  to  be  conducted  by  a  proper 
shepherd.  It  is  no  contradiction  that  the  same  person  should  be 
supreme,  and  yet  obey  in  another  regard  in  which  he  is  not  supreme, 

'  [« four  last '— B,  C,  D.]        t  [•  coerciye'— B,  C,  D.]        «  [Rult  8.  p.  280.] 
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The  captain  that  fights  in  a  ship  commands  the  soldiers  in  chief,  but 
himself  obejs  the  master;  and  the  safety  of  the  soldiers  depends 
upon  them  both :  for  they  are  distinct  powers  in  order  to  distinct 

f)urposes.  For  kings  must  give  an  account  for  bishops  that  they 
ive  well  in  the  political  capacity,  and  bishops  for  kings  in  their 
spiritual;  and  therefore  they  must  obey  each  other:  and  we  find 
that  persons  of  greatest  honour  in  the  days  of  peace,  serve  under 
captains  and  generals  in  the  time  of  war;  and  when  Themistius,  an 
excellent  philosopher,  who  from  his  chair  did  rule  and  dictate  wise 
things,  and  give  laws  to  the  understandings  of  his  auditors,  and  was 
admired  by  his  prince,  was  by  the  emperor  Constantius  advanced  to 
a  prefecture,  in  an  excellent  epigram"  he  says  to  himself, 

*  Now  ascend  downwards,  for  thou  hast  already  descended  upwards/ 
The  same  dignity  is  above  and  below  in  several  regards.  But  in  this 
there  is  no  difficulty,  because  the  souls  of  princes  are  of  equal  regard, 
tmd  under  the  same  laws  of  God,  and  to  be  cleansed  and  nourished 
by  the  same  sacraments,  and  tied  to  the  same  duty  by  the  command- 
ments of  God,  as  any  of  the  people ;  in  this  there  is  no  difference. 

§  2.  But  in  matters  not  of  necessary  duty,  not  expressly  required 
by  God's  law,  and  the,  necessary,  unavoidable,  immediate  consequents 
of  it,  there  being  no  laws  but  what  themselves  have  made,  they  are 
no  otherwise  obliged  than  by  their  own  civil  laws,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  account.  This  thing  is  particularly  noted  by  Balsamo* 
upon  the  sixteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  who  affirms  that 
by  the  reason  of  the  power  given  to  princes  from  God  they  are  sub- 
ject neither  to  their  laws  nor  canons.  And  of  this  latter  he  gives 
this  instance,  that  although  by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  it  was  decreed  that  no  city  should  for  the  future  acquire 
the  title  of  a  metropolis,  yet  after  this  Justinianea  Prima  was  made 
an  archiepiscopal  seat  and  had  metropolitical  rights,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  former  rights  of  Thessalonica :  but  Balsamo  instances  in 
divers  others.  There  was  an  ancient  canon  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
church,  that  every  city  should  have  a  proper  bishop :  but  the  bishops 
of  Isauropolis  and  Tolma  besides  their  own  had  others ;  so  had  the 
bishops  of  Lichfield  and  of  Bath  in  England :  they  had  other  cities 
under  their  jurisdiction  which  had  no  bishops  in  propriety.  For  if 
lyings  did  give  limit  to  their  dioceses  they  might  divide  again,  and 
give  a  new  limit ;  since  it  is  not  in  kings  as  it  is  in  people.  The 
power  that  goes  from  the  people  is  like  water  slipped  from  their 
hands,  it  returns  no  more,  and  does  not  abide  in  the  first  place  of  its 
efflux ;  but  when  an  act  of  power  passes  from  the  king,  any  deputa- 
tion or  trust,  any  act  of  grace  or  delegation  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  like 
heat  passing  from  the  fire,  it  warms  abroad,  but  the  heat  still  dwells 

•  •  [Jacobs,  anthol.  Gnec,  torn.  iii.  p.         '  [Apud  Bevereg.  Bynodic,  torn.  i.  p. 
113.]  538.] 
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at  home.     It  is  no  more  the  less^  than  the  sun  is  for  the  emission  of 
its  beams  of  light. 

§  8.  And  this  is  apparent  in  all  the  privileges  and  concessions 
made  to  the  church,  which  are  as  revocable  as  their  duty  is  alterable. 
For  princes  are*  so  far  from  being  obliged  to  perpetuate  such  rights 
which  themselves  have  indulged,  that  it  is  a  ruled  case,  and  the 
Greek  fathers^  sometimes  make  use  of  it  to  this  very  purpose,  i 
boapTjo'iiJLevos  PacriX^vs,  el  ^xapLorCas  'nap^intiaoi  \6yos,  ^vakcLfi' 
piv€i  r^v  bwpeav,  '  if  a  king  hath  given  a  gift,  he  may  recall  it  in 
case  the  beneficiary  proves  ingrateful/  The  same  with  that  in  the 
feudal  laws  of  the  Lombards^,  Feudum  amittit  qitijhuium  sdens  in» 
ficiatur:  if  he  wittingly  denies  the  fee,  or  refuses  homage,  he  loses 
it.  But  this  depends  upon  the  reasons  of  the  second  rule  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  book. 

§  4.  But  although  in  strict  right  the  king's  laws  oblige  him  not, 
yet  because,  de  bono  et  laudabili,  he  is  in  the  senses  above  explicated 
obliged  to  his  civil  laws,  therefore  much  more  is  he  tied  to  the  ob- 
servations and  canons  of  the  church,  as  being  specifications  of  reli- 
gion, instances  of  love  to  God,  significations  of  some  internal  duty,  or 
outer  guards  to  piety,  great  examples  to  the  people  and  honours  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  which  above  all  external  tilings  will 
enable  the  rulers  and  guides  of  souls  to  render  their  account  with 
joy ;  and  the  king  shall  never  so  well  promote  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion by  any  thing,  as  by  being  himself  subject  to  the  religion :  for 
who  will  murmur  at  those  laws  which  the  king  himself  wears  in  a 
phylactery  upon  his  forehead  and  his  wrists  ?  Facere  recte  cives  suos 
princeps  opHmus /aciendo  docet ;  cumque  sit  imperio  tnaximus,  ex* 
emplo  major  est,  said  Velleius  Paterculus*.  This  is  most  of  all  true 
in  religion,  whose  laws  look  too  like  policy  when  they  are  established 
only  by  penalties,  but  they  are  accounted  religion  when  they  are 
made  sacred  by  example.  To  which  purpose  is  that  of  Tacitus  ^ 
Obsequium  in  principem  et  amiilandi  amor  validiora  qnam  poena  ex 
legilms.  It  is  duty  to  our  prince,  and  it  is  our  honour  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  prince ;  and  these  prevail  more  than  penalties.  Hac 
enim  conditio  principum,  ut  quicquid  faciant,  pracipere  videantur, 
says  Quintilian*.     Their  example  is  the  best  law. 

Sic  agitur  censura,  et  sic  exempla  parantur, 
Si  judex*,  alios  quod  jubet%  ipse  facit^ 

So  laws  and  judgments  and  good  manners  are  best  established, 
when  by  the  examples  of  kings  and  supreme  judges  they  are  made 
sacred. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  laws  of  religion  have  most  of  them  the 

^  Leundav.  BatriMic,  [lib.  xlvii.  tit  2.  f  Annal.,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  5J.] 

1.  10.  p.  416.]  *  Deciam.  iv.  [apud  Lips,  pollt,  ii.  9.] 

»  [Feud,  const,  lib.  ii.  tit  26.  I  8.]  ■  f  *  vindex,'  *  monet,*  edd.J 

«  [lib.  ii.  cap.  126.]  >►  [Ovid.  Fast,  lib.  vL  647.] 
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warranty  of  some  internal  grace  or  other^  and  are  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  retinue  and  relation  of  that  virtue,  and  therefore  cannot  in  many 
instances  be  broken  without  some  straining  of  our  duty  to  Ood, 
which  is  by  the  wisdom  and  choice  of  men  determined  in  such  an  in- 
stance to  such  a  specification.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in 
such  laws  which  are  the  Trpoc^vXoicai,  '  outerguards/  the  exercises  of 
internal  religion,  not  in  the  garments  and  adornments  of  the  relatives 
and  appendages  of  religion.  If  a  prince  despises  the  festival  of  the 
church,  nothing  but  a  competent  reason  will  excuse  him  from  being 
or  at  least  seeming  irreligious.  And  in  whatsoever  instance  he  hath 
made  or  consented  to  laws  of  religion,  if  by  them  he  can  suppose  the 
people  may  serve  and  please  Ood,  he  is  much  more  obliged  than 
they;  not  by  the  duty  of  obedience,  for  he  owes  none,  but  by  tlie 
virtue  of  religion:  for  besides  that  his  soul  must  live  or  die  by 
greater  measures  and  exactions  of  those  virtues  which  bring  the 
people  unto  heaven,  every  action  of  his  that  deserves  an  ill  report,  it 
is  but  scandal  in  the  lesser  people,  but  to  him  it  is  infamy.  For  the 
king's  escutcheon  is  blazoned  otherwise  than  that  of  his  subjects : 
the  gentry  by  metals,  the  nobility  by  precious  stones,  but  kings  by 
planets.  For  in  a  king  there  is  nothing  moderate.  Cavere  debet 
qualemfamam  iadeat,  qui  qualemcunque  meruerit,  magnam  habitnrus 
esl,  said  Seneca^.  His  fame,  let  it  be  good  or  bad,  it  will  certainly 
be  very  great. 

§  5.  The  sum  is  this  :  kings  are  so  tied  to  their  own  ecclesiastical 
laws,  that  they  must  take  care  they  be  not  despised  by  their  example ; 
that  the  religion  designed  by  them  be  promoted,  that  that  part  of  the 
commonwealth  which  most  secures  to  them  obedience  and  peace,  and 
procures  them  the  most  and  greatest  blessings,  be  not  discouraged  or 
disadvantaged :  but  they  are  not  so  tied  that  every  act  of  omission  is 
imputable  to  them,  though  it  have  no  other  cause  but  the  use  of  his 
liberty ;  for  in  this  his  duty  diflFers  from  that  of  his  subjects :  for 
obedience  which  the  subject  owes  is  a  part  of  justice,  and  that  hath 
no  degrees,  but  consists  in  an  indivisible  point,  where  it  can  be  prac- 
tised, and  where  it  can  be  understood ;  for  he  is  unjust  that  does 
one  act  of  injustice.  But  religion  hath  a  latitude  of  signification 
and  instances,  and  a  man  may  be  very  religious  who  yet  does  not 
keep  a  saint's  day  where  by  obedience  he  is  not  bound ;  which  is  the 
case  of  kings.  Therefore  what  Seneca®  said  of  the  cares  of  kings, 
may  be  said  of  the  external  observations  of  the  laws  of  religion, 
Eemismtm  aliquando  animum  AaiebU,  nunquam  solutum.  He  may 
remit  something  of  the  strict  observance,  but  he  must  never  esteem 
himself  wholly  quit. 

§  6.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  externals  and  rituals : 
concerning  which  one  said  excellently,  Pierage  ex  its  magu  ad 
morem  quam  ad  rem  pertinent.    They  are  notlnng  of  the  substance 

^  De  dementia,  [lib.  I  cap.  8.  torn,  i  p.  438.]  *  [Apud  Lipi.  polit.,  ii  6.] 
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of  religion^  but  only  appendages,  and  manner^  and  circumstances; 
and  tberefore.  Sapiens  aervabit  ea  tanquam  legUms  jussa,  non  taii" 
quam  diis  grcUa  ;  '  a  wise  man  will  observe  rituals  because  they  are 
commanded  by  laws,  not  that  they  are  pleasing  to  God ;' — they  are 
the  words  of  Seneca  quoted  by  S.  Austin^.  Since  therefore  these 
are  wholly  matter  of  obedience,  kings  are  free,  save  only  when  they 
become  Dound  collaterally  and  accidentally.  But  in  matters  of 
essential  duty,  the  king  hath  equally  with  his  subjects  no  liberty,  but 
much  more  direct  duty,  and  many  more  accidental  obligations.  The 
whole  aflair  is  well  enough  expressed  by  Cicero*,  Beligioni  parendum 
est,  nee  patrtus  mos  contumaciter  repudiandus.  The  prince  must 
obey  religion,  and  he  must  not  despise  the  customs  and  the  manners 
of  his  country ;  that  is,  in  the  better  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour', 
''these  things  they  ought  to  do,  and  not'^  whoUy  "  to  leave  the  other 
undone.'^ 

§  7.  But  the  liberty  of  princes  in  these  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
order,  and  circumstance,  and  ritual  observances  is  very  apparent  in 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  who  yet  possessed  (his  liberty,  that 
even  in  the  rituals  of  the  divine  ordinance  they  sometimes  did  dis- 
pense. Thus  David  eat  the  shew-bread';  and  Hezekiah  permitted 
some  that  were  unclean^  to  eat  the  passover,  otherwise  than  it  was 
written';  only  Hezekiah  prayed  to  God  not  to  impute  it  to  them, 
and  gave  them  way :  and  under  his  reign  the  Levites  did  kill  the 
sacrifice  twice^  which  was  only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  do*.  But 
it  was  a  favourable  case,  because  the  priests  were  but  few,  and  the 
sacrifices  were  very  numerous :  and  if  it  be  (as  the  Greek  expression 
is)  lawful  xaKitrai  ri  77)9  oKpip^Uis,  'to  loose  a  little  of  the  exactnessi* 
of  the  rituals  of  the  divine  appoin^ent,  it  is  certain  where  the  man 
is  the  lawgiver,  he  can  mucfi  more  use  the  liberty.  But  it  is  not 
good  to  do  all  that  is  lawful. 


EULE  VII. 

IT    IS    HOT    LAWTTTL    FOB    THE   ECCLESIASTICAL    POWER    TO    EXCOMMDNICATB 
CHKISTIAN  PKINOES,  OB  THE  8UFBE1CE  CIVIL  POWEB. 

§  1.  In  the  sentence  and  penalty  of  the  lesser  excommunicationj 
as  it  is  used  in  the  church,  there  are  three  portions  of  evil.     In  one 

•  Lib.  vi  de  ciTit  Del  [cap.  10.  J  S.         *  [Levit  viL  20.] 
torn,  viu  coL  160  B.]  i  [2  Chron.  xxx.  18.] 

•  De  divinat,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  83.]  k  [2  Cbron.  xxix.  84,  andzxz.  17.] 
'  [Matt  xiiii.  23  ;  Luke  xL  42.]                  *  I  Levit  i.  5.] 

•  [1  Sam.  xxi.  6.] 
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the  bishop  is  the  author  or  minister,  in  the  other  the  people,  and  in 
the  third  the  prince.  The  first  is  a  denying  to  minister  the  holy 
mysteries.  The  other  is  a^  withdrawing  from  the  communion  and 
conversation  of  such  a  person :  which  although  it  be  done  most  of 
all  in  the  greater  excommunication,  yet  it  is  done  also  in  some  pro- 
portion in  the  less,  for  emendation  of  the  erring  brother;  not  for 
extermination,  as  appears  in  the  apostolical  precept  given  to  the 
church  of  Thessalonica,  2  Thess.  iii.  verse  6,  and  14,  15.  And  the 
last  is,  the  supervening  temporal  punishments  by  which  princes  use 
to  verify  the  just  sentences  of  the  church  against  refractory  crimi- 
nals. 

§  2.  Concerning  the  last,  it  is  certain  it  wholly  is  owing  to  the 
power  and  favour  of  the  prince ;  who  by  tliat  favour  is  not  supposed 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  who  if  he  did,  could  quickly  take 
them  off  again :  however  the  church  inflicts  not  them  by  her  own 
authority,  but  by  that  of  the  prince,  who  will  not,  like  the  tree  in 
the  fable,  lend  a  stick  to  the  hatchet,  to  be  hewn  down  or  hurt  by  it 
afterwards. 

§  3.  But  then  concerning  that  part  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
people,  which  is  abstinence  from  the  society  of  the  ofl'ender  till  he 
repent  and  make  amends  and  get  his  pardon,  it  is  infinitely  certain 
the  church  cannot  inflict  that  on  kings ;  because  it  is  destructive  of 
the  duty  which  the  people  owe  to  their  prince,  and  of  the  rights 
which  the  prince  hath  from  God  independently  from  the  rehgion. 

§  4.  Besides  this,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  supreme  power,  to  whose  happy  government  fame  is  almost 
as  necessary  as  power :  and  the  imposing  upon  them  disgraceful 
penalties  is  icptViy  ^Xa(r</)ryfxias,  'a  note  of  dishonour  and  blasphemy  ;' 
for  they  are  to  esteem  their  king  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  from 
whose  society  they  are  to  estrange  themselves  as  from  a  pestilence. 
Invisum  semel  principem  sen  bene  seu  male  facta  preinunty  saith 
Tacitus".  If  he  once  fall  into  such  a  calamity  and  dishonour, 
whether  he  do  well  or  ill  afterwards,  it  shall  be  evil  to  him. 

§  5.  And  yet  further,  the  power  of  assemblies  and  public  meet- 
ings is  wholly  by  the  laws  and  permission  of  kings ;  and  nothing  is 
more  unreasonable  than  that  any  man  should  interdict  kings  from 
pubHc  meetings  by  whom  himself  hath  leave  to  meet  publicly.  And 
therefore  we  find  imperial  laws  making  provisions  in  this  very  parti- 
cular, and  so  far  from  being  subject  to  any  thing  of  this  nature,  that 
the  emperors  gave  orders  and  strict  measures  to  the  bishops  when 
they  should,  and  whom  they  should  or  should  not  separate  from 
churches  and  communions ;  as  is  to  be  seen  L  30.  Cod,  de  episc,  et 
clericis "",  and  in  the  hundred  and  twenty  third  novel  of  Justinian  <>. 
For  even   in   those  actions   of  bishops  in  which  themselves  have 

■  [HisL,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.1  *  [Authent  coll.  ix.  tit.  6.  caj>  11.] 

■  [lib.  i.  tit  3.] 
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liberty  and  divine  authority,  yet  the  supreme  civil  power  hath 
external  jurisdiction.  Thus  Mauritius  the  emperor  commanded 
Gregory  tlie  great^  bishop  of  Borne,  to  communicate  with  John  of 
Constantinople;  and  anciently  in  France  the  princes  were  wont  to 
compel  the  clergy  to  officiate;  and  when  the  pope  had  interdicted 
the  kingdom  of  England,  the  king  compelled  the  priests  and  bishops 
to  open  their  churches :  so  it  is  in  Holland,  and  so  in  Venice, 
and  so  in  all  places  where  kings  know  their  power  and  their  interest 
and  their  duty. 

§  G.  For  if  excommunication  be  only  an  act  of  caution  and  pru- 
dence, it  is  very  great  prudence  not  to  involve  kings  in  it,  lest  they 
be  provoked  by  the  evil  usages  of  the  church ;  and  if  it  be  nothing 
else,  certaiidy  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  be  done  at  all.  But  if  it  be 
an  act  of  external  jurisdiction,  it  derives  from  kings,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  under  it  but  over  it :  for  no  coercion  in  the  hands  of 
man  ought  to  touch  those  who  are  reserved  only  for  the  judgment 
of  God.  Apud  serenissimum  regetn  opus  est  exhortatione  poiius  quam 
increpatione,  consilio  quam  praceptis,  doctrina  qnum  virga,  said  Hil- 
debertus  the  bishop  p  ;  '  the  king  is  to  be  exhorted,  not  reproved ; 
counselled,  not  commanded ;  and  to  him  not  a  rod,  but  doctrine  is 
to  be  used:'  and  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres^  said  the  same  thing; 
'  Kings  if  they  abuse  their  power  are  not  to.  be  provoked ;  but  in  case 
they  refuse  the  admonition  of  bishops,  they  are  to  be  left  to  the 
divine  judgment,  where  they  will  be  punished  the  more  severely,  by 
how  much  they  were  the  less  obnoxious  to  human  monitions.'  So 
Gregorius  Turonensis,  Si  tu  excesseris,  guis  te  corripiet  ?  si  autem 
nolueris,  quis  te  damtiabit,  nisi  is  qui  se  pronunciat  esse  justitiam  ? 
He  spake  to  king  Chilperic :  '  If  thou  beest  exorbitant,  who  shall 
correct  thee?  if  thou  refusest,  who  shall  condemn  thee,  but  He 
only  who  is  the  everlasting  righteousness  ?'  For  if  S.  Paul  gave  in 
charge  to  Timothy  that  each  person  should  receive  an  impression  and 
emanation  from  the  pastoral  charge  according  to  his  quality,  and 
commanded  that  he  should  ''not  rebuke  an  elder,  but  intreat  him 
as  a  father'/'  much  less  would  he  have  permitted  any  to  have 
punished  the  father  of  the  country  and  his  own  superior,  and  him 
who  is  less  than  none  but  God,  and  by  whom  himself  can  rule 
others  in  external  actions,  and  wlio  in  these  very  administrations  is 
superior,  and  can  give  laws,  and  inflict  penalties,  and  is  judge  and 
the  remedy  of  all  abuses. 

§  7.  And  if  concerning  this  enquiry  we  consult  the  doctrine  and 
practices  of  the  fathers  in  the  primitive  and  ancient  churches,  we 
shall  find  that  they  never  durst  think  of  excommunicating  kings. 
They  had  no  power,  no  right  to  do  it.     Nam  sacerdotis  tantum  est 

*  [Epiit  xxxiii.  col.  136.  ed.  foL  Par.      1610.] 
J  708.]  '  [irim.  ▼.  1.] 

«  Epiit  elxzi.  [p.  298.  ed.  Svo.  Par. 
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arguere,  et  liberam  pra^tare  admonUionem,  saith  S.  Chrysostom*, 
'  priests  can  only  reprove  and  argue,  and  give  a  free  admonition :' 
and  therefore  the  first  supreme  prince  that  ever  was  excommunicated 
by  a  bishop,  was  Henry  the  emperor  by  pope  Hildebrand. 

§  8.  But  against  this  that  I  say  now  the  doctors  of  the  church  of 
Borne  make  a  mighty  outcry,  saying  that  Philip  the  first  christian 
emperor  was  excommunicate  and  thrust  amongst  the  penitents^;  that 
Babvlas  the  bishop  of  Antioch  thrust  the  emperor  I)ecius  with  his 
banas  against  his  breast  from  the  doors  of  the  church";  that  Atha- 
nasiuB  excommunicated  the  prefect  of  Libya,  and  S.  Basil  commanded 
in  his  diocese  that  he  should  be  avoided'^;  that  S.  Ambrose  did 
excommunicate  the  emperor  Theodosius^ ;  tliat  S.  Chrysostom  forbad 
Eudoxia  the  empress  to  enter  into  the  church  doors' ;  that  Innocen- 
tius  excommunicated  Arcadius*;  so  did  Synesius  to  Andronicus  the 
prefect^;  S.  Austin  to  Bonifacius^;  pope  Symmachus  to  Anastasius 
the  emperor**;  pope  Vigilius  to  Theodora  the  empress*;  Gregory 
the  second  to  tne  exarch';  Gregory  the  third  to  Leo  Isaurus?. 
Instances  enough,  if  they  be  right  and  true,  to  shew  that  the  fathers 
were  of  another  mind  than  the  rule  pretends. 

§  9.  But  in  this  heap  I  must  separate  what  is  true  and  certain 
from  what  is  false  and  uncertain,  and  give  an  answer  to  them,  and 
the  rest  will  not  trouble  us.  The  story  of  the  emperor  FhiUp  is 
vehemently  suspected :  bill  if  it  were  true,  yet  it  was  no  excommu- 
nication, but  his  own  submission  to  the  discipline  of  penitents,  to 
which,  saith  Eusebius,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  bishop.  And  the 
same  was  the  case  of  S.  Ambrose  to  Theodosias^ :  the  prince  was 
persuaded  to  it,  but  it  was  only  to  do  his  repentance  after  the  manner 
of  the  penitent  in  those  days ;  the  bishop  only  refused  to  celebrate 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  if  he  would  not  give  testimony  of  his 
repentance  towards  God.  This  the  emperor  did,  because  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  things  were  then  in  such  a  conjunction,  that  there 
was  nothing  amiss ;  but  that  S.  Ambrose  could  not  have  verified  his 
power  if  the  emperor  had  been  unwilling,  and  the  emperor  did  do 
more  than  was  necessary.     But  S.  Ambrose  said  that  he  had  his 


■  Homil.  IT.  de  verbis  Isai.  <  Vidi  Do- 
minum.'  [torn,  vl  p.  128  D.l 

^  Euseb.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27.  T<^L  34.] 

*  Chrysost  ady.  gentes.  [torn.  iL  p. 
645.] 

*  Basil,  epist  xlyii.  [al.  IxL  torn.  iii. 
p.  155.] — Paulin.  apod  Boron.,  A.D. 
cccxc.  [toixL  iy.  p.  619.] 

f  Theod.  hist  eccles.,  lib.  t.  cap.  17. 
[aL  18.] 

*  Leo  Aug.  orat  de  Tita  Joban.  Cbry- 
Bostoro.  [cap.  20,  inter  opp.  Chrysost.  ed. 
Sayil  torn.  viii.  p.  282.  fol.  Eton.  1612.] 

'  Nicepb.  bist  eccles.,  lib.  xiii.  [cap. 
84.] 

*  [Tide  Syne«.  epist  72.  p.  218  C] 


e  Aug.  epist  vi  in  append,  [torn.  ii. 
append,  col.  3  C] 

*  [Baron,  annal.,  A.D.  dii.  n.  SO.] 

*  Greg.  I.  lib.  ii.  epist  86.  [al.  epist 
51.  torn.  ii.  col.  615  C] 

'  Anastas.  bibliotb.  in  Greg.  II.  [p.  69. 
ed.  iol.  Par.  1649.] 

'  [Zonar.  annaL,  lib.  xy.  torn.  ii.  p. 
105.  ed.  foL  Par.  1687.— Theopb.  chron. 
p.  342.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1655.] 

^  Ultro  a  communione  abstinuisse 
Theodosium  aiunt  Ruffinus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
18.  et  Waremund.  ab  Erenb.  c.  2.  de 
subsid.  reg.  n.  35.  et  seqq.  [Verisimilia 
tbeologica,  &c.|  pp.  36,  7.  8yo.  Franc. 
1606.] 
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warrant  to  use  the  emperor  so  from  a  vision.  His  warrant  was 
extraordinary,  for  he  had  no  ordinary  power  or  commission.  The 
excommunications  of  the  prefects  by  S.  Athanasius,  8.  Basil,  8. 
Austin,  Svnesius  and  Gregory  the  second  do  not  come  home  to  the 
enquiry,  because  the  prefects  were  but  subjects,  and  had  not  the 
privilege  of  supreme  princes.  The  fact  of  Babylas  to  Decius  was 
not  excommunication:  for  Decius  was  a  heathen,  and  the  church 
hatli  nothing  to  do  with  them  that  are  without;  but  Babylas  was 
zealous  and  fierce,  and  acted  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  to  which  he 
hastened  by.  his  fervour.  8.  Chrysostom  indeed  did  that  to  Eudoxia 
which  did  not  become  him,  and  which  he  had  leisure  and  cause 
enough  afterwards  to  repent :  he  did  in  anger  what  himself  in  the 
sober  hours  of  his  life  professed  to  be  more  than  he  could  justify. 
That  of  Innocentius  to  Arcadius  is  of  no  credit,  and  so  is  that  of 
Symmachus  to  Anastasius,  as  being  only  seen  in  the  epistles  of  the 
popes  of  Bome ;  concerning  which  there  is  nothing  certain,  but  that 
very  many  of  them  are  certainly  spurious.  The  pretended  excommu- 
nication of  Theodora  by  Yigilius  hath  no  testimony.  Contra  Theoda^ 
ram  •  .  vel  acepkalos  Vigilius  pronunciavit  damnalionis  iententiam, 
said  Gregory  ^  But  this  was  nothing  but  a  condemnation  or  re* 
jection  of  the  heresy  of  the  Acephali,  with  which  she  was  a  partaker. 
And  the  like  was  the  case  of  Leo  Isaurus ;  it  was  sententia  damna^ 
taria,  a  condemnation  of  his  opinion,  called  by  Zonaras^  ia/iBtfia 
avvobLK6v.  But  these  things  are  only  pretended  to  make  noises. 
Pope  Hildebrand  was  the  first  that  ever  did  any  thing  of  this  nature; 
as  is  expressly  aflSrmed  by  authors  of  great  credit,  by  Otho  Frisin- 
gensis,  by  Godefridus  Yiterbiensis,  and  by  Onuphrius,  who  counted 
all  the  other  pretences  either  fabulous  or  to  no  purpose. 

§  10.  But  yet  there  is  a  third  portion  of  excommunication,  which 
is  a  denying  to  administer  the  holy  communion  to  princes  of  a 
scandalous  and  evil  life ;  and  concerning  this  there  is  no  question 
but  the  bishop  not  only  may,  but  in  some  cases  must  do  it.  NolUe 
dare  sanctum  canilms,  said  Christ,  **  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
dogs  •"  and  *'  cast  not  pearls  before  swine'.''  But  this  is  not  an  act  of 
jurisdiction,  punishment,  or  coercion,  but  of  charity  to  the  prince  and 
duty  in  the  bishop.  It  is  just  as  if  a  physician  should  refuse  to  give 
drink  to  an  hydropic  patient :  he  may  have  it  if  he  will  be  willing  to 
die,  but  if  the  other  refuses  his  ministry  in  the  reaching  it,  he  is 
charitable  and  kind,  not  imperious  and  usurping.  For  whatsoever  is 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hand  by  divine  right,  is  as  applicable  to  him  that 
sits  upon  the  throne  as  to  him  that  sits  upon  the  dunghill.  But 
then  the  refusing  it  must  be  only  by  admonition  and  caution,  by 
fears  and  denunciations  evangelical,  by  telling  him  his  unfitness  to 
communicate,  and  his  danger  if  he  do :  but  if  after  this  separation  by 

*   Lib.  ii  ep.  36.  [al.  51.  torn.  iL  eol.  ^  [Ubi  supra.] 

16  C.J  1  [Malt  vu.  6.] 
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way  of  sentence  and  proper  ministry  the  prince  will  be  communicated, 
the  bishop  hath  nothing  else  to  do  bat  to  pray,  and  weep,  and  un- 
wilUngly  to  minister.  S.  Gregory's  case  with  Mauritius  the  emperor 
was  like  this.  The  prince  commanded  him  to  be  the  minister  to 
hand  an  unlawful  edict  to  the  churches :  the  bishop  told  the  prince 
it  was  a  sin  which  the  prince  went  about ;  prayed,  admonished,  de- 
claimed, did  all  that  he  could  to  hinder  it,  and  then  obeyed ;  that 
is,  he  did  all  he  could  to  God,  by  using  all  his  authority,  the  word  of 
his  proper  ministry,  and  then  all  that  he  owed  to  the  prince,  by  sub- 
mitting his  external  ministry  to  his  command.  The  unlawful  procla- 
mations and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy 
in  their  several  charges;  but  yet  they  must  not  conceal  from  the 
people  any  thing  of  their  duty,  nor  yet  from  tlieir  prince  when  they 
can  declare  it.  It  was  also  the  case  of  Saul  and  Samuel.  The  king 
desired  Samuel  to  join  and  communicate  with  him  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord™.  He  with  the  liberty  of  a  prophet  refused  at  first,  and 
declared  the  heinousness  of  Saul's  sin ;  but  at  last,  when  the  king's 
will  was  pressing  and  importunate,  Samuel  did  obey  his  voice  and 
did  join  with  him.  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres"  tells  that  in  such  cases 
where  princes  will  not  comply  with  the  customs  and  disciplines  of  the 
church,  the  bishops  must  do  their  duty  by  saying.  Nolo  te  faille ; 
introitum  hujus  visidilis  ecclesia  periculo  iuo  te  habere  permitto : 
januam  regni  ccelestis  tali  reconciliationi  iibi  aperire  non  valeo: 
•  Sir,  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  at  your  peril  be  it  if  you  will  come  into 
the  holy  place  to  partake  of  holy  mysteries.  I  declare  to  you  that 
this  ministry  (of  the  communion)  is  not  any  reconciling  of  you  to 
God.  1  cannot  do  that  unless  you  repent.'  But  the  reason  of  this 
is  wholly  upon  this  account,  because  the  ecclesiastical  state  hath  no 
proper  coercion  by  divine  right,  but  is  a  minister  of  the  divine 
coercion,  of  spiritual  promises  and  threatenings ;  their  power  is 
spiritual  and  internal,  it  hath  its  effort  upon  the  spirit,  and  not  upon 
the  outer  man,  and  therefore  is  to  proceed  by  methods  fitted  to  the 
spirit,  that  is,  by  reason  and  argument,  by  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
terror  of  His  threatenings,  by  the  love  of  God  and  the  invitation  of 
His  promises.  But  all  the  ministries  and  compulsions  about  the  ex- 
ternal is  the  gift  and  leave  of  princes :  and  therefore  it  descends,  but 
ascends  not  unless  they  please  (of  which  by  and  by).  Admoneri 
quidem  possunt,  increpari,  argui  a  .  .  discretis  viris:  quia  quoa 
Christus  in  ierris  rex  regum  vice  sua  constiiuit,  damnandos  et  saU 
vandos  suo  judicio  religuit,  said  the  church  of  Liege  in  their  epistle 
to  Paschalis®:  'kings  may  be  admonished  and  reproved  and  argued 
by  discreet  persons;  but  they  whom  Christ  the  king  of  kings  hath 
appointed  to  be  His  vicars  on  earth  are  entirely  to  be  left  to  His 
judgment/ 

"*  [1  Sam.  XT.  25.]  *  [Harduin.  conciU.,  torn.  vi.  part.  2. 

■  [Epist  clxxL  p.  295.]  col.  1777  1).] 
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Upon  the  likeness  of  matter  it  is  to  be  enquired : 

§  11.  Whether  the  guides  of  souls  have  a  proper  and  spiritual 
power  to  enjoin  penances  or  ecclesiastical  satisfactions  to  a  prince 
that  hath  sinned  publicly. 

§  12.  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  the  premisses.  For  the 
church  when  she  enjoined  public  satisfactions^  did  separate  from  the 
communion  those  whom  they  thrust  into  the  place  of  public  penitents. 
Now  if  the  bishops  may  not  separate  the  prince  from  the  communion, 
then  neither  impose  those  penances  to  which  that  separation  did 
minister :  but  this  is  one  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  part  of 
that  cocrcitive  power  which  she  hath  by  the  permission  of  princes  and 
the  voluntary  submission  and  consent  of  good  people ;  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  done  unless  the  prince  please.  In  the  primitive  church, 
when  this  discipline  was  in  godly  use,  none  could  be  compelled  to  it 
but  by  conviction  in  public  or  private  confession,  and  in  both  cases 
their  own  consent  was  either  expressed  or  implied;  and  therefore 
much  less  can  this  be  done  to  the  supreme  power  whether  he  will  or 
no.  Imperatoria  unctione  posniletUiam  tolli,  said  BalsamoP,  '  from 
the  suffering  penances  kings  are  quitted  by  their  anointing:'  and 
upon  those  words  of  David,  "Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned," 
S.  Ambrose^  hath  this  note, '  He  was  a  king,  he  was  held  by  no  laws, 
because  kings  are  free  from  the  bands  of  delinquents  -'  ne^e  enim 
ullis  ad  jpamatn  vocantur  legibn8f  tuti  imperii  polestate, '  neither  are 
they  by  any  laws  called  to  penance,  being  safe  by  the  power  of  their 
empire.'  And  since  the  primitive  church  was  infinitely  restrained  in 
imposing  public  penances  on  bishops,  for  the  honour  of  their  order 
and  dignity  of  their  persons,  we  shall  the  less  need  to  doubt  of  their 
opinion  or  practices  concerning  kings. 

§  13.  But  yet  we  find  that  some  excellent  good  princes  did 
submit  to  such  imposition  of  penances,  and  did  abstain  from  the 
public  communions  till  they  had  given  testimony  of  their  repentance 
towards  God.  So  the  emperor  Philip,  7rpo^v/Aa)s  iT^ikOipyriai^^hQ 
of  his  own  willing  mind  placed  himself  amongst  the  penitents.  So 
did  Theodosius  under  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  S.  Ambrose. 
But  these  things  are  but  cautelously  to  be  drawn  into  example,  and 
as  they  give  no  power  to  the  bishop,  so  very  seldom  do  they  ad- 
vantages to  kings.  Henry  the  emperor  was  a  sad  example  of  it, 
for  his  affairs  went  into  diminution,  and  his  person  into  contempt^ 
and  his  power  into  pupilage  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  penance  at 
Canusium  bare-footed,  in  a  cold  winter,  for  three  days  together,  and 
had  endured  the  insolency  and  scorn  of  Hildebrand.  And  when 
kings  made  themselves  less,  the  bishops  became  greater  without 
any  good  to  the  church,  but  not  without  much  detriment  to 
religion. 

'  Ad    can.    xii.    syuodi    Ancymis.      692  F.] 
[Bevereg.  synodic,  turn,  i  p.  S85  D.]  '  [Euseb.,  abi  lupriL] 

*  [ApoL  David,  cap.  x.  torn,  i  coL 
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§  14.  But  neither  may  princes  be  reproved  publicly :  for  if  he  will 
not  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  voice  of  His  ministers, 
publicly  teaching,  or  privately  admonishing  and  prudently  reproving, 
he  that  goes  about  to  reprove  him  publicly,  intends  by  that  means 
by  some  indirect  coercion  to  compel  him,  either  by  shame  or  by  fear ; 
neither  of  which  ought  to  be  imposed  by  a  subject  on  the  prince. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  reproof  is  a  part  of  empire  and  superi- 
ority, and  differs  not  from  teaching,  save  only  that  it  is  mantis  lingua, 
it  is  '  the  hand  of  the  tongue"/  not  the  voice  only.  He  that  reproves 
teaches  only  minors :  and  though  kings  are  so  in  respect  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  souls,  vet  it  must  not  be  done  to  them  but  very  sparingly, 
because  it  can  verv  hardly  be  done  without  diminution  of  their  dignity; 
and  tj^ching  or  declaring  their  duty  will  do  their  work  for  them  if 
they  please,  and  if  they  do  not  please,  he  that  reproves  will  do  the 
prince  no  good,  but  he  shall  hurt  himself,  and  shall  not  be  a  martyr 
when  he  is  smitten.  Let  no  man  therefore  pretend  zeal  for  God  in 
excuse  of  anv  boldness  more  than  priestly  towards  kings.  For  the 
work  of  God  is  oftentimes  better  done  by  a  gentle  hand  tlian  by  a 
strong, 

^— *—  peragit  tranquiUa  potestas 

Quod  violenta  nequit :  mandataque  fortius  urget 

Imperioaa  quies*.— — • 

And  if  we  esteem  reproof  unseasonable  where  it  is  likely  we  may  do 
hurt,  and  where  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  do  good,  much  more  is  not 
this  course  prudent  to  be  used  to  kings,  who  may  be  provoked  by 
your  ungentle  sermon,  or  may  be  hardened  by  your  fire.  For  every 
prince  hath  not  the  gentleness  of  Antigonus,  patiently  to  hear  himself 
reviled :  but  if  he  had,  yet  it  was  but  reason  that  Antigonus^  spake 
when  he  bade  the  soldiers  if  they  would  revile  him  to  go  further  off. 
And  such  men  would  do  well  to  consider  how  ill  themselves  would 
take  it  if  they  were  pubhclv  in  the  pulpit  called  schismatics  or  in- 
cendiaries. But  how  and  if  the  people  be  as  zealous  as  the  priest, 
and  think  it  lawful  to  call  their  king  by  all  the  names  of  reproach 
which  they  hear  in  the  sermons  of  the  ministers  P  and  if  the  bishop 
calls  a  spade  a  spade  ^,  it  is  very  possible  the  people  may  do  so  too, 
for  they  are  soon  taught  to  despise  their  rulers,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered  what  Aristotle"  says,i#c  rod  Karcufipovda-Oai,  ttoXXo  yCvovrai 
T&v  icaraXt/o-co)];.  If  they  once  come  to  despise  their  prince,  they 
will  soon  unclasp  his  royal  mantle'. 

§  16.  It  is  ta-ue  that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  "stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  Qod"  and  "  embassadors  for  Christ :"  and  though  I 
cannot  say  that  they  who  upon  this  account  think  they  have  power 
pubUcly  to  reprove  vicious  kings,  and  in  plain  language  give  names 

'  Compare  vol.  iv.  p.  802,  and  Prov.  *  [Philipp.  apud  Plutarch,  apophth., 

zviii  21,  ed.  vulg.]  torn.  vL  p..678.J 

«  Claud,  in  paueg.  MaHii.  [239.]  "^  Pol,  lib.  v.  oap.  10.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1312.] 

•  [Plutarch,  de  ira  cohib.,  torn.  tIl  p.  *  [Compare  p.  17  above,  and  vol.  viii. 

794.]  p.  363.] 
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to  their  vices  and  publish  their  shame,  do  overvalue  their  dignity,  for 
that  cannot  easily  be  done ;  yet  I  say  they  use  it  incompetently  and 
imprudently ;  for  the  effect  of  this  power  and  dignity  is  not  to  up- 
braid, or  to  disgrace,  but  to  edify  and  do  good  to  all  men  according 
to  their  capacity :  and  therefore  S.  Paul,  when  he  had  declared  his 
office  and  commission  to  be  Christ's  '  embassador,'  he  adds,  as  the 
full,  express,  and  proper  issue  of  that  power,  "  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  to  be  reconciled  to  Ood." 

§  16.  The  old  prophets  took  liberty,  and  were  bold  in  their  re- 
proofs, and  troubled  kings ;  and  the  people  sometimes  were  stirred 
too  much  upon  such  accounts :  but  when  the  prophets  were  charged 
with  sedition,  they  only  gave  in  answer  the  express  commandment  of 
Qod.  And  therefore  it  was  that  Amos^  being  very  bold  was  bidden 
not  to  "  prophesy  any  more"  at  Bethel,  "  because  it  was  the  king^s 
chapel  and  the  king^s  court,"  and  he  was  forced  to  plead  a  special 
mission;  which  the  priests  had  not,  and  therefore  we  do  not  find 
that  ever  they  used  ^ny  such  licence  and  freedom  of  reproof,  except 
in  such  cases  in  which  they  also  became  prophets ;  as  it  happened  to 
Jehoiada,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  and  that's  the  very  case  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  who  unless  they  had  a  special  commission,  must  teach 
according  to  the  duty  and  obedience,  the  gentleness  and  prudence  ci 
the  reUgion ;  lest  it  be  said  to  them  as  was  said  by  king  Amaziah  to 
a  bold  man  that  spake  openly  to  him',  "  Have  they  made  thee  the 
king's  counsellor?  cease  thou,  why  should  they  smite  thee?" 

§  17.  Now  in  this  there  can  be  the  less  doubt,  for  they  mistake 
it  that  suppose  this  to  be  a  question  of  duty ;  it  is  only  an  enquiry 
after  the  manner  of  doing  the  duty:  and  therefore  although  for 
the  former  reasons  this  manner  of  doing  their  duty  is  not  fit,  yet  it 
is  necessary  that  the  duty  should  be  done.  For  miser  est  imperaior 
cui  vera  reticentur :  no  misery  is  greater  than  that  kinss  shall  not 
be  taught  their  duty.  They  must  be  taught  it  all;  and  in  this  no 
liberty,  if  it  be  prudently  conducted,  can  become  licentious.  To  which 
purpose  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  religion  must  thus  comport 
themselves  to  kings. 

§  18.  1)  Let  the  public  doctrines  be  instructive,  but  not  apt  to 
raise  suspicion  of  the  prince.  2)  Let  it  be  in  things  certain  and  of 
evident  and  apparent  duty.  8)  Let  no  doctrines  be  fitted  to  private 
interests  and  partialities  in  the  state.  4)  Let  no  reproof  of  kings 
be  in  pulpits,  for  it  is  uncivil  toward  any  ut  quis  crimen  audiat  eo 
loco  quo  refellendi  copia  non  sit,  as  the  Boman  said,  *  that  a  man 
should  be  reproved  in  that  place  where  for  reverence  and  religion 
sake  the  man  may  not  answer  for  himself.'  And  therefore  Clement 
the  third*  caused  a  clergyman  to  be  punished  because  multis  coram 
astantibus  verba  quadam  in  depressionem  officii  et  beneficii  nostripro^ 
tulit,  'he  spoke  words  in  a  public  audience  tending  to  his  dispa- 

y  [Amos  vii.  IS.]  •  De  maledic.,  c  1.   [Decret  Greg. 

•  [2  Chron.  xxv.  16.]  IX.  lib.  ▼.  tit  26.  cap.  1.  coL  1616.] 
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ragcment:'  and  the  emperors  Theodosius  Arcadius  and  Honorius** 
made  a  law,  Si  quis  modestia  nescius,  et  pudoris  ignariis,  improbo 
petulantique  maledicto  nomina  nostra  crediderit  lacessenda,  Sfc, 
'that  if  any  man,  forgetting  shame  and  modesty,  thought  fit  to 
dishonour  the  emperors,  he  should  not  presently  be  punished  :  for  if 
the  man  were  a  fool  or  a  light  person,  the  thing  was  to  be  despised ; 
if  he  were  a  mad  man,  he  was  to  be  pitied;  if  injurious  or  angry,  he 
might  be  forgiven :'  but,  ad  nostram  scienliam  referatur,  ut  ex  per- 
sonis  hominum  dida  pensemus,  et  utrum  pratermitti  an  exquiri  debeant 
eenseamus:  the  princes  would  have  it  referred  to  their  cognizance 
and  judgment  whether  such  persons  should  be  punished  or  no.  5) 
Let  there  be  no  doubtful  speeches  in  public  sermons  scattered  amongst 
the  people  concerning  princes,  for  they  are  public  seditions,  not 
sermons.  6)  When  it  is  necessary  or  when  it  is  prudent  that 
private  addresses  to  princes  be  with  a  sacerdotal  freedom,  let  it  be  in 
cases  of  great  crimes,  and  evidently  proved  and  evidently  vicious, 
neither  derived  from  uncertain  rumours  of  the  people,  nor  from 
trifling  suspicions,  nor  yet  be  in  matters  of  secret  concernment  and 
undiscerned  reason.  A  prince  may  be  reproved  for  notorious  adultery, 
or  evident  murder  against  the  forms  of  law ;  but  not  so  freely  in  the 
questions  of  wars  or  judicature :  for  the  bishop's  private  opinion  may 
be  warrant  enough  for  him  to  speak  it  when  he  is  required,  but  not 
to  reprove  a.  prince  upon  pretence  of  duty,  and  by  a  spiritual 
authority,  when  the  matter  of  fact  or  the  question  of  right  is  un- 
certain. 


EULE  VIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES  ARE  TO  BE  INFLICTED  BT  THE  CONSENT  AND  CON- 
CURRENCE OF  THE  SUPREIB  CIVIL  FOWER. 

• 

§  1.  By  'ecclesiastical  censures'  I  mean  the  greater  and  lesser 
excommunication.  This  is  a  separation  of  a  criminal  (who  is  delated 
and  convict  by  witnesses,  or  by  confession  voluntary)  from  the  peace 
and  communion  of  the  church,  till  he  hath  by  exterior  signs  signified 
his  internal  repentance:  this  is  called  the  lesser  excommunication. 
The  greater  is  only  of  refractory  and  desperate  persons,  who  will  be 
subject  to  no  discipline,  make  no  amends,  return  to.no  goodness,  and 
forsake  no  sin.  These  the  church  throws  out  from  her  bosom,  and 
shakes  the  fire  from  her  lap,  and  quits  herself  of  the  plague :  and  this 
is  called  the  greater  excommunication,  or  the  anathema.  Both  these 
are  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  but  the  first  is  bound  that  he 
may  be  purged  of  his  sins,  the  second  that  the  church  may  be  purged 

« 

^  Tit  C.  Si  quit  ixnper.  maled.  [Cod.  Theodot.,  lib.  ix.  tit  4.  1.  1.] 
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of  him.  The  first  is  bound  as  a  man  is  tied  fast  that  he  may  be  cut  of 
the  stone ;  the  other  is  bound  as  a  criminal  that  is  going  to  execution : 
he  is  bound  that  he  may  be  thrown  into  outer  darkness.  Not  that 
the  church  hath  power  to  damn  any  man,  but  when  she  observes  a 
man  confirmed  in  impiety,  she  does  antedate  the  divine  judgment, 
and  secures  the  sound  members,  and  tells  what  will  befall  him  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  In  the  first  case,  the  penitent  is  like  a  wandering 
sheep,  in  the  second  he  is  turned  a  goat  or  a  wolf;  and  by  their  own 
acts  also  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  the  keys  they  are  both  bound  : 
the  first  consents  to  the  medicine,  and  the  reprobate  hath  by  his 
own  act  incurred  that  death  which  the  church  declares ;  and  both 
are  acts  of  discipline,  and  directly  or  indirectly  consequent  to  that 
power  which  Christ  hath  given  to  His  church  of  binding  and  loosing, 
and  to  the  charge  of  the  conduct  of  souls. 

§  2.  These  two  are  by  the  fifth  Boman  synod  under  Symmachus* 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  excommunication  (meaning  the  lesser) 
and  anathema,  '  He  that  breaks  the  decrees  of  this  synod,  let  him 
be  deprived  of  the  communion :  but  if  he  will  not  amend,  anathe' 
mateferiatur,  let  him  be  anathema.'  The  same  we  find  in  the  synod 
of  Turon,  c.  25  **,  which  commands  that  all  the  curses  of  the  108th 
(alias  109th)  psalm  be  cast  upon  church  robbers,  ut  non  solum  eX" 
communicali,  sed  etiam  anathematizati  m/mantur ;  'that  they  may 
die  not  only  excommunicate,  but  anathematized  :'  *  They  which  are 
never  to  be  restored  to  the  communion,  but  are  to  be  accursed ;'  so 
Agapetus  expresses  it  in  his  sixth  epistle®.  This  is  called  '  eradica- 
tion/ while  the  lesser  excommunicates  are  still  members  of  the 
church,  as  S.  Austin^  notes. 

6  3.  There  is  yet  a  tliird  sort  of  excommunication,  brought  in  by 
zeal  and  partiality,  a  willingness  to  rule  or  to  prevail ;  which  is  no 
part  of  the  power  given  by  Christ,  but  taken  up  as  it  happened ;  it 
is  no  part  of  jurisdiction  so  much  as  improper,  not  an  act  of  the 
power  of  the  keys :  and  that  is  a  refusing  to  communicate  with  him 
who  is  not  excommunicate,  a  punishing  one  whom  we  have  no  power 
to  punish,  a  doing  that  which  we  have  no  power  to  do  at  all,  or  to 
such  a  person  over  whom  confessedly  we  have  no  authority  or  juris- 
diction. For  when  this  humour  was  got  into  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  church  they  made  a  new  distinction ;  and  there  was  a 
cammunio  cum  /ralribus,  and  a  communio  cum  omnibus  christianis. 
He  that  might  communicate  with  the  people  might  not  in  some  cases 
communicate  with  the  priests  and  bishops  his  brethren.  The  dis- 
tinction we  find  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  the  council  of  Auxerre*, 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  we  find  one  oishop  refusing  to  communicate 
with  another.     Thus  if  a  bishop  came  not  to  the  synod  of  his  pro- 

^toni.  ii.  col.  9S5  B.]  '  Horn.  i.  in  psal.  cL   [torn.  iv.  col. 

^Concil.  Turon.  ii.  torn.  iii.  col.  366.]  1098.] 

'al.  epist  L  in  concill.  reg.,  torn.  zL  *  [torn.  iii.  coL  447.] 
p.  174.] 
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vince,  it  was  decreed  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage**,  u6  eccle^ia  &ua 
communione  debeat  esse  contentus,  '  that  he  should  only  communicate 
with  his  own  diocese/  The  like  to  which  we  find  in  the  second 
council  of  Aries,  can*  19*,  in  the  council  of  Tarracon,  can.  6^,  and 
the  council  of  Agatho,  cap.  35  ^.  Thus  Epiphanius  bishop  and  me- 
tropolitan of  Cyprus  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  not  his  suffragan. 

§  4.  Concerning  which  way  of  proceeding,  1)  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  it,  or  any  thing  that  is  like  to  jurisdiction, 
and  2)  sometimes  there  may  be  duty,  but  8)  most  commonly  there  is 
danger. 

1)  There  is  evidently  no  authorihr,  for  if  the  authority  were  cora- 

E stent  and  the  cause  just,  they  might  proceed  to  excommunication, 
nt  this  was  sometimes  done  by  equab  to  equals,  as  by  bishop  to 
bishop,  by  church  to  church,  as  by  Victor  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
by  Stephen  to  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  by  angry  or  zealous 
bishops  to  them  that  were  not  of  their  humour  or  opinion.  Some- 
times it  was  done  by  inferiors  to  their  superior,  the  people  with- 
drawing  themselves  from  their  pastor ;  so  the  Samosatenians  refused 
to  communicate  with  their  bishop  that  was  thrust  upon  them  after 
the  expulsion  of  Eusebius.  So  that  evidently  in  this  matter  there  is 
no  autnority  to  verify  it. 

§  5.  2)  Sometimes  there  may  be  duty ;  as  if  a  bishop  be  a  heretic 
or  an  open  vicious  person,  his  brother  that  is  a  bishop  may  use  that 
liberty  to  him  as  the  people  might  do  to  a  brother  that  walks  dis- 
orderly ;  that  is,  withdraw  from  his  society,  that  he  may  be  ashamed  : 
and  if  his  communicating  with  him  will  give  countenance  to  his 
heresy,  or  offence  to  his  people,  he  is  bound  then  to  abstain  and  to 
refuse  it :  and  so  is  the  people  tied  not  to  communicate  with  their 
priest  or  bishop,  if  the  condition  of  his  communion  be  a  sin,  or  the 
countenancing  of  a  sin.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  annals  of  Spain, 
that  a  daughter  of  an  Arian  king  of  Spain  suffered  death  rather  than 
receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.  In  her 
case  her  refusal  was  duty,  and  her  suffering  was  martyrdom,  because 
her  father  imposed  his  command  of  communicating  with  the  heretical 
bishop  as  a  secret  allowance  of  the  heresy,  which  in  that  case  she 
was  to  refuse,  and  obey  Ood  unto  the  death. 

§  6.  But  when  this  does  accidentally  become  a  matter  of  duty,  the 
charity  of  our  communion  is  no  further  to  be  refused  than  we  are 
obUged  by  our  duty ;  we  are  not  to  refuse  it  to  that  person,  but  for 
that  cause,  and  therefore  in  other  cases  and  upon  all  other  accounts 
we  are  tied  to  do  the  charity  of  Christians.     I  will  not  communicate 

^  Can.  X.  [torn.  L  coL  988.] — ^Vide  etcap. 'SiqmsepiBcopus.' [can.  14.ibi(i] 
distinct  xviii.  cap.  '  Placuit,'  &c.  [can.         *  [tom.  iL  col.  774.] 


10.  col.  81.]  'Si  (juis  autem.'  [can.  12. 
col.  83.]  et  cap. '  Si  episcopua.'  [can.  13.] 
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with  a  Boman  priest  in  his  worship  of  images,  or  in  his  manner  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  or  invocation  of  saints ;  but  I  may  not  refuse 
to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Credo  with  him,  unless  by  chance 
it  give  offence  to  some  weak  uninstructed  person.  I  will  not  receive 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of  him  who  was  ordained  by  a  pres« 
bytery  without  a  bishop ;  because  his  hand  is  a  '  dead  hand  V  &ud 
reaches  me  nothing ;  but  because  he  is  my  brother,  I  will  not  refuse 
to  give  him  the  communion  if  he  will  require  it  at  my  hand,  which 
was  made  sacred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  invocated  by  the  prayer  and  the 
Ufting  up  of  the  bishop's  hand.  I  will  not  come  to  their  commu- 
nions ;  but  if  they  would  use  good  forms  of  liturgy,  and  preach  well, 
I  would  not  refuse  to  communicate  in  such  assemblies :  unless  (as  I 
said  before)  I  be  accidentally  hindered  by  some  other  duty  drawing 
me  off  a  while. 

§  7.  3)  But  then  thirdly,  when  it  is  not  an  express  and  a  clear 
duty,  it  is  always  a  great  danger,  an  occasion  of  schisms  and  divisions 
in  the  church,  and  consequently  may  be  an  infinite  breach  of  duty, 
a  certain  violation  of  one  virtue,  for  the  uncertain  preservation  of 
another :  it  is  commonly  the  daughter  of  spiritual  pridci  an  account- 
ing  of  ourselves  more  holy  than  our  brethren,  whom  by  such  means 
we  oftentimes  provoke  to  jealousies  and  indignation ;  and  so  some- 
times altars  are  erected  against  altars,  and  pulpits  turn  to  cock-pits^ 
and  seats  of  scomers  and  of  proud  and  illiterate  declamations.  Upon 
this  account  Christendom  hatn  bled  for  many  ages.  The  division  of 
the  east  from  the  western  churches,  and  in  the  west  the  division  of 
Bome  from  divers  churches,  the  protestalits  and  reformed,  came  in  at 
this  door ;  while  one  church  either  pretends  the  singularity  of  truth, 
or  the  eminency  of  authority  over  other  churches:  by  which  two 
things  the  church  of  Bome  hath  been  author  of  the  permanent  and 
greatest  schisms  of  Christendom.  For  indeed  little  better  can  be 
expected  when  the  keys  of  the  church,  which  were  given  for  the 
letting  in  or  shutting  out  of  single  criminals  or  pemtents  respec- 
tively, are  used  to  oppose  multitudes.  A  man  may  lock  his  chamber- 
door,  but  he  cannot  put  a  lock  upon  the  ocean :  and  it  was  wisely 
said  of  S.  Austin  "*,  that  '  to  excommunicate  a  single  person  cannot 
make  a  schism,  unless  the  multitude  favour  him  ;'  intimating  that  a 
multitude  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  involved  in  censures.  'The 
king  nor  the  people  are  not  to  be  excommunicated,'  is  an  old  rule. 
For  if  the  whole  multitude  be  excommunicate,  with  whom  shall 
we  communicate  P  If  great  parts  of  them  be,  they  plainly  make  a 
schism,  if  they  unwillingly  suffer  the  censure ;  and  therefore  that  one 
church  should  do  this  to  another  is  very  hardly  possible  to  be  done 
with  wisdom,  or  charity,  or  necessity.  For  wnen  S.  Paul  bade  his 
flock  to  abstain  from  the  society  of  fornicators,  he  told  them  he 
meant  it  only  in  the  small  numbers  of  the  brethren,  where,  it  may 

I  [Compare  p.  274  above.] 

^  Contr.  epitt.  Paimen.,  L  iii.  c.  2.  [torn.  ix.  col  64  C] 
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be,  one  or  two  in  a  diocese  or  city  of  that  religion  might  be  crimi- 
nal ;  for  he  would  not  have  them  to  go  out  of  the  world  to  keep 
that  canon,  and  therefore  meant  not  to  involve  the  multitude  of 
fornicators  which  were  in  the  world.  But  now  he  that  excommuni- 
cates a  church,  either  does  nothing  at  all,  or  he  obliges  every  one  in 
that  church  to  separate  from  that  multitude ;  and  then  if  he  must 
not  go  out  of  the  worlds  he  must  go  out  of  that  country,  which  no 
spiritual  power  can  command,  and  which  the  apostle  never  did 
intend,  as  appears  in  his  caution  and  the  whole  economy  and  reason 
of  that  canon. 

§  8.  But  I  am  to  add  this  also,  that  there  is  scarce  any  case 
practicable,  in  which,  if  it  be  indifferently  permitted  to  the  people 
to  separate  from  the  communion  of  their  superior,  it  will  not  very 
quickly  proceed  to  mischief  and  become  intolerable ;  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease.  When  Nestorius"  had  preached  these  words  °, 
'  whoever  sliall  say  that  the  virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God,  let 
him  be  accursed,'  the  people  had  reason  to  be  offended;  but  they 
did  ill  when  they  made  a  tumult :  for  when  the  people  are  stirred, 
zeal  is  the  worst  thing  about  them.  Thus  when  the  two  deacons  of 
pope  Vigilius  were  displeased  with  their  bishop  in  the  cause  of  tlie 
'  three  articles,'  which  the  pope  had  condemned  in  the  fifth  general 
council,  they  very  pertly  withdrew  themselves  from  his  communion ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  almost  all  the  Boman  church  and  divers 
other  western  churches  did  so :  and  so  did  the  people  of  IstriaP  to 
their  bishops  in  the  same  cause,  and  so  did  many  more :  and  the 
evil  grew  so  great,  when  every  one  would  as  he  pleased  with- 
draw himself  from  the  communion  of  their  bishop  or  priest,  that 
it  was  under  great  penalty  forbidden  by  the  eighth  synod,  the  tenth 
chapter. 

§  9.  But  this  may  be  done  in  these  following  cases. 

1)  When  the  superior  hath  manifestly  erred  in  faith,  that  is,  in  an 
article  of  his  creed,  or  a  plain  proposition  of  scripture,  or  in  an 
article  established  or  declared  by  that  authority  which  hath  bound 
him  and  them  equally,  and  in  which  they  conceive  no  error.  Thus 
the  priests  and  people  of  Constantinople  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  communion  of  Eunomius  ^,  because  he  erred  in  an  article  deter- 
mined by  the  whole  church,  and  established  by  the  laws  of  emperors, 
and  as  they  believed  clearly  declared  in  scripture.  But  when  Plato 
the  monk  withdrew  himself  from  the  communion  of  Tarasius  the 
patriarch  of  Ck)nstantinople '^,  because  he  refused  to  excommunicate 

*  [Cyril  (1.  c.)  attributes  the  exprei-  lubject  of  this  controverfiy.] 
lion  to  Dorotheus,  Socrates  (H.  £.  viL  *  S.  Cyril,  ep.  xviU.  ad  Coelestinum. 

32.)  to  Anaslasius.     According  to  The-  [torn.  v.  p.  37  D.] 
ophanes  (chron.  p.  76  A.  foL  Par.  1655.)  p  Paulus  diacon.  de  gest  Longob.,  lib. 

these  words  were  contained  in  a  sermon  iii.  cap.  12.  [p.  387.  ed.  fol.  Bas.  1532.] 
written  by  Nestorius,  and  read  in  the  <  Theodoret,  lib.  iv.  c  14.  [al.  15.] 

church  at  his  direction  by  his  secretary         '  Baron.  A.D.  Dccxcv.  [§  42.  torn.  ix. 

(Syncellus). — Compare  the  remarks  of  p.  459.] 
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the  emperor,  it  was  an  insolence  fit  to  be  chastised  by  the  rod 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

§  10.  2)  Priests  may  withdraw  themselves  from  the  communion 
of  their  bishop,  and  the  people  from  the  communion  of  their  priests, 
in  things  declared  by  laws  to  be  against  the  peace  of  God,  and  the 
church,  when  the  fact  is  evident  and  notorious.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  single  persons,  but  by  the  whole  community :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  fact  is  not  evident,  or  not  scandalous  to  that 
degree  as  to  deserve  this  canonical  punishment,  unless  the  congre- 
gation be  offended,  or  the  congregation  note  it ;  for  tliough  the  bishop 
be  more  public  than  any  single  person,  yet  he  is  not  more  public  or 
pf  more  concernment  than  all  his  diocese.  These  particulars,  that  is, 
this  leave  and  this  caution,  I  have  from  Origen",  explicating  in  what 
sense  we  are  bound  to  cut  off  our  right  hand.  Ego  qui  videor  iibi 
manus  esse  dextra,  et  presbyter  nominor,  et  verhum  Lei  videor  prcB' 
dicare,  si  aliquid  contra  ecclesiasticam  disciplinam  et  eimngelii  re^ 
gulam  gessero,  ita  ut  scandalum  tibi,  ecclesia^,  faciam,  in  una  con- 
sensu  ecclesia  conspirans  excidat  me  dextram  siiam,  et  projiciat  a  se. 
'  if  I  that  am  thy  right  hand,  and  preach  the  word  of  God,  do  any 
thing  against  the  discipline  of  God's  church,  and  the  rule  of  the 
gospel,  so  that  I  give  offence  to  the  whole  church,  let  the  whole 
church  consenting  together  cut  me  off  and  throw  me  away.' 

§  11.  3)  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  done  by  permission 
or  authority  of  the  prince,  in  case  he  shall  interpose,  because  where 
public  divisions  and  breach  of  peace  are  in  agitation,  the  common- 
wealth is  more  concerned  oftentimes  than  religion;  and  therefore 
where  the  laws  of  God  do  not  intervene,  the  laws  of  the  king  must, 
or  the  whole  separation  is  a  sin.  And  therefore  we  find  that  when 
Gregory  the  first,  bishop  of  Rome,  had  tlius  refused  to  communicate 
with  John  bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror Mauritius  to  communicate  with  him.  And  it  is  very  fit  that 
such  heats  and  private  judgments,  and  zealous  but  unnecessary 
proceedings,  should  be  kept  from  inconveniences  by  such  pubHc  per- 
sons who  are  to  take  care  of  peace  and  of  the  public.  For  if  such 
separations  be  not  necessary,  they  are  not  lawful ;  and  if  they  be  not 
the  only  way  to  avoid  a  sin,  they  are  a  ready  way  to  commit  one. 
For  because  every  man's  cause  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  when  such 
heats  as  these  happen  between  confident  persons,  every  man  is  judge 
in  his  own  cause ;  and  what  is  like  to  be  the  event  of  such  things,  all 
the  world  can  easily  imagine. 

§  12.  But  now  conceniing  those  other  two  proper  kinds  of  ex- 
communication, the  greater  and  the  lesser,  they  have  the  same  consi- 
deration, if  we  mean  them  according  as  the  church  now  uses  them ; 
that  is,  if  they  be  imposed  upon  men  against  their  will.  For  as  for 
the  lesser  excommunication,  so  as  it  was  used  in  the  primitive  church, 

'  In  Josu.  horn.  Tii.  [torn.  ii.  p.  414  A.]  *  [<  tibi  et  ecclesite,*  MSS.] 
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and  80  as  the  church  of  England  wishes  it  were  now  restored,  when 
penitents  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  had  exercises,  stations  and  penitential  times  allotted  to 
them,  and  were  afterwards  with  joy  and  comfort  restored  to  the  peace 
of  the  church,  it  is  a  ministry  done  by  consent,  and  without  any  evil, 
and  no  man  hath  to  do  with  it.  But  if  the  consent  of  the  cnminal 
be  not  in  it,  the  bishop  cannot  compel  him ;  but  the  bishop  and  the 
king  can.  And  therefore  we  find  that  the  emperors  made  laws  in 
this  very  particular;  and  Justinian  in  his  123ra  novel"  commanded 
that  no  ecclesiastic  person  should  excommunicate  any  one,  unless  the 
cause  were  first  approved.  Which  law  was  commended  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Paris  under  Ludovicus ;  and  by  John  the  eiglith,  who  upon  tlio 
authoritv  of  that  law  inhibited  some  bishops  from  excommunicating 
one  Bichertinus. 

§  13.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
hath  not  power  to  deny  a  criminal  the  peace  and  communion  of  the 
church,  by  declaring  him  to  be  unworthy  to  communicate ;  but  be- 
cause as  the  laws  and  as  the  customs  of  the  world  are  now,  there  is 
disgrace,  and  there  is  temporal  evil  consequent  to  such  ecclesiastical 
separations,  the  bishop  can  be  restrained  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  authority,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  it  of  temporal  concern- 
ment. 

§  14.  And  therefore  if  the  bishop  did  excommunicate  any  of  the 
prince's  servants,  or  any  whom  the  prince  had  a  mind  to  communicate 
and  converse  withal,  the.  censure  was  to  be  reversed;  ut  q?wd  Jam 
principalis  pie^  hdbet  acceptum  nee  a  sacerdoiibus  Dei  habeatur  ex- 
traneum,  as  the  fathers  of  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo*  did  decree ; 
'  that  what  the  piety  of  the  prince  does  receive,  the  bishops  may  not 
reject.'  For  to  avoid  the  company  of  any  person  is  an  eflect  of  ex- 
communication indeed,  but  not  inseparable :  and  because  to  converse 
with  any  of  his  subjects  is  a  right  of  kings  that  none  of  his  bishops 
can  devest  him  of,  the  bishop  can  excommunicate  no  man  without  the 
king^s  leave ;  that  is,  he  cannot  separate  him  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful.  And  therefore  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres^  justified  himself  upon 
this  account  for  conversing  with  one  Gervasius  that  was  excommu- 
nicate. Pro  regia  enim  honorificentia  hoc  feci,  freius  auctoritate 
lepis,  si  quos  culpatorum,  Sfc,  '  I  did  it,'  saith  he,  *  relying  upon  the 
authority  of  the  law,  ana  for  the  honourable  regard  of  the  king.' 
And  this  he  advises  to  others  also,  in  his  hundred  and  seventy-first 
epistle*:  and  8.  Ajiselm,  though  he  was  extremely  troubled  with  the 
pope's  peevish  injunctions  against  the  king  of  England's  right  in  the 
matter  of  investitures,  yet  in  his  epistle  to  prior  Emulph  he  gives 
leave  that  though  he  durst  not  by  reason  of  the  pope's  personal  com- 
mand to  the  contrary,  yet  they  might  communicate  with  those  whom 

"  [Authent  coU.  ix.  Ht  6.  cap.  11.]  ^  Epist  [Ixii.  p.  117.] 

«  Cap.  ui.  [toni.  uL  coL  1720.]  '  [p.  29«.] 
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the  pope  had  excommunicated  for  receiving  investitures  from  the 
king.  Now  although  this  appendage  of  excommunication,  that  is, 
abstention  from  the  civil  society  of  the  criminal,  is  wholly  subject  to 
the  laws  and  power  of  princes ;  yet  the  spiritual  part  of  the  excom- 
munication, that  is,  a  separation  from  the  communion  by  declaring 
such  a  person  to  be  unworthy,  and  using  to  him  the  word  of  hit 
proper  ministry,  is  so  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastic 
order,  that  when  the  king  commands  that  the  company  of  the  ex- 
communicate should  not  be  avoided,  yet  the  man  is  not  absolved 
from  his  sentence  in  the  court  of  conscience,  but  is  bound  to  satisfy 
the  church  if  she  have  proceeded  legally  and  canonically.  The  king 
can  take  off  the  temporal  penalty,  but  not  the  spiritual  obligation ; 
that  is,  the  man  is  not  to  demand  the  sacrament  till  he  be  absolved. 
If  the  king  commands  it,  the  bishop  must  not  deny  his  external  min- 
istry :  but  the  man  sins  that  demands  it,  because  he  communicates 
unworthily,  that  is,  by  a  just  power,  but  not  by  a  just  disposition. 
He  must  repent  of  his  crime  before  he  can  come  innocently. 

§  15.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  affair  one  part  concerns 
the  criminal,  and  another  concerns  the  people.  The  criminal  is  bound 
to  abstain  from  the  communion :  that  duty  is  incumbent  upon  him, 
because  he  is  judged  to  be  unworthy  of  it  by  that  authority  which  he 
is  bound  to  trust,  in  case  there  be  no  apparent  error.  But  to  be 
thrust  from  civil  society  is  not  directly  any  duty  of  his,  but  is  incum- 
bent on  the  people.  Now  though  the  bishop  can  in  some  cases  ad- 
vise this,  yet  in  a  christian  commonwealth  he  cannot  without  leave 
command  it :  and  therefore  the  censure  or  judgment  of  the  church 
is  to  have  effort  upon  the  conscience  of  the  guilty,  and  this  invades 
no  man's  right ;  it  is  for  his  good  that  is  concerned,  and  is  wholly  a 
spiritual  power,  and  intrenches  not  upon  the  civil  right  of  any  man, 
much  less  upon  the  public  and  supreme  power.  In  the  lesser  ex- 
communication, if  the  subjects  be  not  voluntary,  or  be  not  subjected 
by  him  that  hath  the  power  over  them,  that  is,  the  king,  they  cannot 
be  compelled  by  the  bishop  to  any  external  act  or  abstention.  But 
if  they  do  themselves  submit,  or  are  submitted  by  their  supreme, 
they  are  bound  not  only  to  obey  the  censure  of  the  church,  but  them- 
selves to  go  away  from  company  that  know  not  of  this  calamity :  as 
I  have  already  instanced*. 

§  16.  The  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  though  to 
be  estimated  in  many  particulars  by  the  former  measures,  yet  hath  in 
it  something  of  particular  consideration.  This  is  the  great  anathema 
maranalAa,  the  excision  of  a  man  from  the  body  of  the  church; 
without  which  body,  whosoever  is  in  that  manner  justly  separate, 
there  is  no  salvation  to  him :  and  this  the  church  called  by  the  name 
of  anathema.  Not  that  whenever  the  word  anathema  is  used,  the 
greater  excommunication  is  signified  ;  for  it  is  very  often  used  as  an 

*  Chap.  ii.  rule  2.  [§  15.  p.  77  above.] 
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earnest  expression  of  the  dislike  of  a  thing :  so  the  clergy  of  Edessa, 
when  they  purged  their  bishop  Ibas  of  the  crimes  objected  to  him  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon**,  they  solemnly  protested  they  knew  no  evil 
of  him,  Anathematizanies  nosmet  ipsos,  et  terribili  gehennce  nosmet 
ipsos  obnoxios  facientes,  si.  novimvs,  '  anathematizing  themselves,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  guilt  of  eternal  damnation  if  they  knew 
any  such  thing/  Such  anathemata  are  denounced  against  sacrilegi- 
ous persons  in  the  donatives  made  to  the  church  :  and  thus  divers 
councils  do  pronounce  anathema  to  false  propositions,  and  Justinian 
in  the  code*  uses  the  same  execration  against  certain  heresies.  Now 
to  such  an  anathema  as  this  all  persons  can  be  subject,  kings  and 
princes,  bishops  and  priests,  multitudes  and  single  persons.  There 
is  nothing  considerable  in  this,  but  that  the  cause  be  great  and 
worthy :  for  wlioever  he  be  that  works  abomination,  let  him  be  who 
he  will,  yet  he  is  abominable,  and  shall  be  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  the  day  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

§  17.  But  the  enquiry  that  remains  is  concerning  the  great 
anathema,  or  excision  of  obstinate  criminals  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  the  only  excommunication  that  Christ  gave  in  com- 
mission and  warranty.  For  so  the  fathers  expound  those  words 
of  Christ**,  "  But  if  he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heatlien  and  a  publican ;"  that  is,  not  to  be  esteemed  for 
a  brother  or  a  Christian,  saith  S.  Gregory®  :  quia  neque  influxuni 
habet  a  capite,  neque participat  de  spiritn  Christi,  saith  S.  Austin', 
'he  neither  hath  any  influence  from  the  head,  nor  partakes  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.'  This  man  the  church  does  not  pray  for,  does  not 
pray  with,  does  not  communicate,  does  not  hope  well  of ;  he  receives 
no  assistance  and  gifts  of  grace  from  the  holy  Spirit  of  God :  and 
8.  JudeK  says,  his  works  are  "  gone  aforehand  unto  judgment.'* 
Videlicet  peccator  gravis  et  scandalosus,  notorius,  aut  accusatus  et 
convictus,  '  he  who  is  a  grievous  and  a  scandalous  sinner,  notorious 
or  convict,'  being  reproved  by  the  bishop  in  the  pubhc  assemblies  of 
the  church,  if  he  will  not  be  humbled,  but  remains  incorrigible  and 
perseveres  in  his  scandalous  sins,  turn  anathemate  feriendus  est,  et  a 
corpore  ecclesia  separandus,  *then  he  is  to  be  smitten  with  the 
anathema,  and  to  be  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church,'  so 
S.  Gregory^.  To  this  there  is  nothing  else  consequent,  but  that  the 
man,  unless  he  timely  and  mightily  repent,  will  be  damned ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  every  man  account  him  to  be  no  brother,  and 
have  no  entercourse  with  him,  but  as  with  a  Turk  or  a  Jew. 

§  18.  Now  concerning  this,  he  that  is  in  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  hath  received  the  holy  order,  hath  this  power ;  and  he  that  hath 

^  Act  X.  [toni.  iL  col.  584  A.]  part  2«  col.  511.] 

*  Cod.  de  surnma  trinit,  1.  7.   [lib.  i.  '  Tract  27.  in  Johan.  [vid.  §  6.  totn. 
tit  1.]  ill.  part  2.  col.  504.] 

*  [Matt  xviiL  17.]  «  [The  words  are  from  1  Tim.  v.  24.] 

*  In  Psal.  ▼.  poenit,  init  [vid.  torn.  iii.         ^  [Ubi  supra.] 
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a  charge  can  minister  this  power :  and  so  long  as  nothing  temporal 
and  secular  is  mingled  with  it,  the  bishop  can  do  it  wholly  by 
his  spiritual  authority :  and  in  this  he  does  nothing  depend  on  the 
supreme  civil  power,  save  that  he  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  spiri- 
tual office.  For  though  it  be  true  that  any  bishop  can  by  the  civil 
Eower  be  hindered  from  ministering  in  public  assemblies,  for  he  may 
e  banished  or  deposed,  and  another  put  in  his  chair,  or  all  his 
offices  may  be  suspended  quoad  exerciiium  actus  (as  the  schools 
speak)  so  that  he  may  not  exercise  his  power;  yet  a  bishop  that 
bath  a  flock,  that  is  permitted  actually  to  do  what  Christ  hath 
impowered  him  to  do,  can  by  his  own  sole  authority  inflict  this  sen- 
tence upon  scandalous  and  refractary,  disobedient  and  impenitent, 
rebellious  and  persevering  sinners :  and  if  the  church  could  not  do 
this,  she  had  not  power  sufficient  to  the  ends  of  her  designation; 
she  were  no  body  politic,  but  without  government  and  power ;  and 
all  that  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  eighteenth  of 
S.  Matthew*,  and  his  commands  of  delating  refractary  criminals  to 
the  church,  and  the  promise  to  verify  in  heaven  what  they  shall 
reject  on  earth,  were  words  signifying  nothing  and  of  no  effect. 
But  because  no  wise  man  will  imagine  that  it  must  follow  that  the 
ecclesiastic  state,  they  to  whom  Christ  promised  to  give  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  who  are  stewards  of  the  household  and 
dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  have  this  power  subjected 
in  themselves  independently  from  the  civil  power,  as  they  have  a 

[)ower  to  baptize,  and  to  consecrate,  and  to  ordain  ministers  of  re- 
igion;  and  they  can  no  more  be  hindered  from  one  than  from 
the  other ;  they  may  de  facto,  and  they  may  by  a  competent  power, 
but  if  they  be,  it  is  persecution.  That  this  bishop  or  that,  that 
Cyprian  or  Silvester,  that  Valerius  or  Augustine  should  be  the  man, 
is  under  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  the  man  that  is  per- 
mitted to  use  the  powers  Christ  put  into  his  hand,  can  upon  persons 
so  disposed  pronounce  God's  anathema  and  the  church's. 

§  19.  Now  the  reason  of  the  difference  why  the  bishop  cannot 
do  this  in  the  lesser  excommunication,  and  yet  can  in  the  greater, 
is  this,  because  the  greater  is  of  divine  institution,  and  the  other  is 
of  human,  never  used  but  by  consent,  or  by  a  superinduced  civil 
authority,  and  therefore  must  still  depend  upon  the  causes  of 
its  being.  Add  to  this,  there  is  a  precept  annexed  to  this  power : 
there  is  a  double  duty;  the  bishop  is  to  separate  the  vile  from 
the  precious,  the  leprous  from  the  sound,  and  the  people  are  to  take 
heed  of  such  impure  mixtures.  But  in  the  lesser  excommunica- 
tions there  may  possibly  be  something  of  prudence ;  yet  as  there  is 
no  proper  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  superior  but  what  is  given 
him  by  consent,  so  there  is  no  obligation  or  duty  in  the  subjects :  it 
is  well  when   they  submit  to  this  discipline,  and  go  to  be  cured 

*  [Matt  xviii.  16—18.] 
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by  the  public  hands  even  for  every  malady ;  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  this :  but  if  they  be  delated  or  be  notorious  and  great  criminals^ 
here  the  church  is  warranted  by  God  to  proceed  to  discipUne,  and  to 
separation  and  excision  of  the  refractary.  This  only  hath  effort  upon 
the  soul ;  but  the  lesser  excommunication  is  a  discipline  of  ecclesias- 
tical institution ;  and  so  is  that  denying  of  communion  to  equals  or 
superiors^  and  so  is  irregularity^  and  so  is  refusing  to  mention  a  name 
in  our  collects  and  public  or  private  prayers^  and  so  is  suspension 
and  interdict^  degradation  and  deposition  :  they  are  all  of  ecclesias- 
tical positive  constitution^  no  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys^  nothing 
of  divine  authority ;  but  are  introduced  by  the  consent  of  churches^ 
and  verified  by  custom^  consent^  and  the  laws  of  princes^  and  so  come 
accidentally  to  pass  an  obligation^  but  effect  nothing  directly  upon 
the  soul.  That  is  a  pecuUarity  of  the  greater  excommunication: 
and  that  which  stands  next  to  it  is  the  lesser  excommunication : 
which  although  it  be  hnmanum  inventum,  and  of  positive  institution^ 
yet  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  greater^  and  proceeds  in  the  same  way^ 
upon  lesser  causes^  but  to  designs  of  charity  and  edification^  it  is  an 
use  of  the  spiritual  sword^  it  is  the  lancing  of  a  sore,  but  not  the 
cutting  off  a  dead  part;  but  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  conse- 
quent of  the  power  of  binding  or  loosing^  and  so  I  have  already  called 
it  J.  For  it  is  a  part  of  that  intermedial  monition  which  Christ  hath 
.in  general  commissionated  His  ministers  and  guides  of  the  church 
to  make.     If  an  offender  will  not  mend  by  private^  and  by  a  more 

Sublic  admonition^  '  tell  it  to  the  church  /  then  the  church  is  to 
o  something  when  the  stubborn  criminal  is  delated  to  her.  The 
church  must  try  if  he  will  repent  upon  her  monition :  for  then  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  are  to  exhort  him  into  repentance^  to  reprove^  to 
correct^  to  do  what  spiritual  fathers  ought  to  do :  the  particulars  of 
which  because  they  are  not  specified  by  our  blessed  Lord,  they 
are  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  ecclesiastical  governors ;  so  that  the 
general  discipline  is  warranted,  but  the  particular  is  left  to  their 
choice  who  by  the  analogies  of  the  consequent  power  of  the  keys  can 
proceed  b^  lesser  and  an  intermedial  process.  But  the  power  of  the 
keys  is  given  in  order  to  something  that  is  to  be  done  afterwards. 
For  that  is  only  the  warranted  and  express  authority,  and  that 
which  imitates  coercitive  jurisdiction  the  nearest,  that  those  be  cut 
off  from  the  church  who  by  their  voluntary  submission  will  not 
amend  and  submit  to  the  paternal  rod  and  gentle  correption. 

'  Nuuib.  1.  of  this  rule.  [p.  S08.] 
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EULE  IX. 

EXCOmCUNICATION  INFLICTED  U?ON  A  LIGHT  CAUSE  BINDS  EZTEBNALLT  BUT 
NOT  INTERNALLY  ;  BUT  IF  IT  BE  INFLICTED  UPON  AN  UNJUST  CAUSB  IT  BINDS 
NOT  AT  ALL. 

§  1.  This  latter  part  of  the  rule  is  evident  and  consented  toby  all. 
For  in  this  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  differ.  The  civil  power, 
if  it  condemns  the  innocent,  hath  effect  upon  him^  and  does  afflict  or 
put  him  to  death :  but  the  ecclesiastical  power  does  nothings  unless 
the  man  hath  done  the  mischief  to  himself.  For  God  having  under- 
taken to  verify  what  the  church  does,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
church  must  do  right,  else  God  will  not  verify  it ;  and  then  it  signifies 
nothing,  but  that  the  governors  ecclesiastical  have  sinned.  Ejiciunt 
aves  qui  contra  jusiUiam  de  ecdesiu  separant,  saith  S.  Hierome*^, 
'  they  that  against  right  cast  a  man  from  the  church/  they  are  ill 
shepherds,  and  'drive  the  sheep  from  their  folds'  where  Christ 
loves  to  see  them :  and  therefore  Alexander  the  second  24.  q.  1. 
c.  ' Audivimus^*  says  that  'unjust  excommunications  are  not  to  be 
slighted  and  neglected/  and  Qerson"  says,  'It  is  honourable  to  the 
church  that  such  a  prelate  should  be  resisted  to  his  face.'  But  this 
in  case  of  injustice  and  manifest  abuse :  such  are  those  excommuni- 
cations in  the  Bulla  Cosna  Domini,  in  which  those  persons  who  do 
their  duty,  who  do  not  consent  to  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  who  read  good  books  that  discover  their  horrible  impieties, 
are  excommunicated;  it  is  brutum  fuhnen ;  it  is  harsh  as  the  noise 
of  peacocks,  but  does  no  more  harm  to  them  that  are  intended. 

§  2.  But  now  in  the  other  part  of  the  rule  there  is  difficulty,  and 
it  is  occasioned  by  a  discourse  of  S.  Leo  in  his  ninety-third  epistle**; 
'  Let  not  the  communion  be  easily  or  lightly  denied  to  any  Christian, 
nor  at  the  pleasure  of  every  angry  priest;  because  the  mind  of  thd 
avenger  ought  unwillingly  and  with  a  kind  of  grief  to  proceed  to  the 
infliction  of  vengeance  even  upon  a  great  guilt.  For  we  have  known 
some  for  slight  actions  and  words  excluded  from  the  grace  of  the 
communion,  and  a  soul  for  which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  by 
the  infliction  of  this  so  severe  a  punishment  wounded,  and  as  it  were 
disarmed  and  spoiled  of  all  defence,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the 
devil,  that  it  might  be  easily  taken.'  By  which  words  S.  Leo  seems 
to  say  that  he  who  for  a  trifling  cause  is  excommunicate,  does  never- 
theless feel  all  the  evils  of  that  greatest  censure.  He  says  well  and 
true :  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  is  separate  from  God,  that  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly,  that  God  will  in  heaven  verify  what  is  done  upon 
earth ;  but  he  reproving  this  impiety,  that  the  greater  excommunica- 

^  In  Jereni.  xxiii.  [torn.  iiL  coL  634.1      coroll.  6.  torn.  iii.  coL  204  A.] 

^  [Gratian.  decret,  part  2.  col.  1507. J  '  [AL.  epist.  x.  cap.  8.  toin.  i  coL  640. 

"*  c  4.  De  vita  spirit  anim.  [lect.  iv.      ed.  fol.  Yen.  1753.] 
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tion  should  be  inflicted  for  trifles,  tells  the  real  evils  which  do  follow  ; 
for  the  excommunicate  being  separate  from  the  communion,  denied 
the  prayers  of  the  church,  banished  from  the  communion  of  saints,  is 
devested  of  all  these  excellent  helps  and  spiritual  defensatives  against 
the  power  of  the  devil.  Now  this  is  very  true,  though  the  cause  were 
wholly  unjust;  and  much  more  if  the  cause  be  something,  though 
not  sufiicient.  Be  facto  the  man  is  deprived  of  the  helps  of  the 
church,  and  the  advantage  of  holy  ordinances :  and  though  God  will^ 
if  the  man  be  a  good  man  and  devout,  hear  his  private  prayers,  and 
supply  him  with  secret  strengths,  and  in  his  behalf  rebuke  the  devil ; 
yet  it  was  a  worthy  cause  of  complaint  in  S.  Leo,  to  consider  that 
this  evil  was  done  for  little  things,  and  that  for  so  small  occasions 
God  should  be  put  to  His  extraordinary  way,  and  the  man  be  deprived 
of  the  blessings  of  the  ordinary. 

§  3.  But  whether  this  sentence  so  slightly  inflicted  do  really  bind 
the  soul  before  God,  is  a  question  which  Origen™  enquired  into,  but 
durst  not  affirm  it;  but  concludes  that  it  obliges  in  the  church  and 
before  men:  for  whether  it  obliges  before  God  or  no,  Bern  scit ; 
nos  autem  pronunciare  non  posmmus,  secundum  quod  scriptum  est, 
NolUe  jndicare :  'God  only  knows,  but  we  must  not  judge.'  But  yet 
if  it  be  his  unhappy  lot  to  fall  into  such  a  csXdjmiy,  factum  valet,  fieri 
non  dehuit ;  the  ecclesiastical  ruler  did  very  ill  in  it,  yet  the  man  is 
bound  to  the  church.  Qui  ergo  in  peccato  levi  correpttis  .  .  non  se 
emendat,  nos  quidem  sic  eum  debemus  habere  quasi  publicanum  et 
ethnicum,  abstinentes  ab  eo,  ut  confundatur,  Mie  therefore  that  is 
taken  and  excommunicate  for  a  small  fault,  and  will  not  amend,  we 
must  esteem  him  as  a  heathen  and  a  pubhcan,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.'  Indeed  the  church  hath  put  a  heavy  and  an  unequal  load 
upon  such  a  person,  and  hath  erred  greatly;  for  no  man  is  to  be 
separate  from  the  church  of  God,  but  he  that  separated  himself  from 
God,  and  hath  left  his  duty :  but  therefore  if  the  church  do  excom- 
municate him,  whose  action  or  words,  though  it  be  faulty,  yet  it  can 
consist  with  the  state  of  a  good  man,  and  does  not  destroy  the  love 
of  God,  the  censure  was  too  heavy  as  to  the  external,  and  false  as  to 
the  internal;  for  the  man  is  not  fallen  from  God,  but  does  com- 
municate with  the  head,  and  continues  to  receive  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

§  4.  But  yet  even  such  a  man  is  bound  externally :  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  that  famous  saying  of  S.  Gregory",  Pastoris  sententia 
etiam  ivjusta  timenda  est,  'the  sentence  of  a  bishop  though  it  be 
unjust  is  to  be  feared :'  that  is,  though  it  be  in  a  cause  that  is  not 
great  and  competent  enough,  but  if  it  be  in  a  light  matter,  yet  it  is 
to  be  feared ;  not  only  because  the  man  is  deprived  of  the  prayers 
and  communions  of  the  church  (which  though  it  happen  to  an  inno- 
cent person  is  a  great  evil,  and  therefore  is  to  be  feared,  though  it  be 

■■  Tract,  vi.  in  M atth.  [lege  tract  xir.  °  In  Eyongel.,  homil.  zxvi.  [torn.  i. 

f  30.  tou).  ill.  p.  612  A.]  col.  1556  C] 
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in  all  senses  unjust)  but  also  because  it  binds  the  man  that  is  depre- 
hended  even  in  a  light  faulty  to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  satisfac- 
tions of  the  church.  The  burden  is  very  great,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  imposed ;  but  when  it  is  it  must  be  suffered,  because  no 
repentance  can  be  too  great  for  any  sin:  and  although  the  bishop 
made  a  false  judgment  concerning  the  man,  and  he  does  not  stand  so 
before  God  as  before  the  church,  that  is,  for  his  first  little  offence ; 
yet  being  censured  and  unfortunate,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  that  which 
is  indeed  too  much  to  be  imposed,  but  will  do  him  no  hurt,  it  is  not 
his  first  little  sin,  but  his  great  contempt,  that  is  to  be  accounted  for 
before  God  with  the  greatest  severity. 

§  5.  But  then  if  it  be  enquired  in  what  cases  only  excommuni- 
cation may  be  lawfully  inflicted ;  the  answer  is  easy :  but  I  choose  to 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  fathers,  because  there  is  in  this  case  reason 
and  authority  too. 

1)  Ubi  peccatum  non  est  evident,  ejicere  de  eccleria  neminem  po9* 
sumtis,  lie  forte  eradicantes  zizania  eradicemiis  simul  cum  ipsis  etiam 
triticum,  so  Origen®:  'unless  the  fact  be  evident  no  man  must  be 
excommunicate,  for  else  we  may  peradventure  root  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares/      But  that's  not  enough. 

§  6.  2)  No  man  must  be  excommunicate  but  he  that  is  peccaiar 
gravis  et  scandalosns,  'a  grievous  and  a  scandalous  sinner;  so  S. 
Gregory  P;  and  like  to  this  is  that  of  Aristotle,  ^ioXvriov  ov  irdunv, 
iXXa  ToTs  iiviiTOis  bih  ttiv  ixox6r]p(<w,  *  we  must  not  separate  from 
every  sinner,  but  from  the  intolerable  and  malicious.'  For  what 
should  a  man  proceed  to  violent  remedies,  when  a  gentle  application 
will  make  the  cure  ?  and  for  a  trifling  cause  to  cut  a  man  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  is  to  do  as  the  man  in  the  fable,  that 
espying  a  fly  upon  his  neighbour's  forehead,  went  to  put  it  off  with  a 
hatchet,  and  struck  out  his  brains.  And  therefore  the  fathers  in  the 
council  of  Worms,  can.  2^  decreed  Ut  nullus  sacerdotum  quenquam 
recta  fidei  kominem  pro  parvis  et  levibiis  causis  a  communione  ««#- 
pendat :  prater  eaa  culpas  pro  quibus  antiqui  patres  arceri  jtisserurd 
aliquid  committcntes.  In  the  infliction  of  censures  the  church  should 
follow  the  practice  of  the  primitive  fathers,  excommunicating  no  true 
believer  but  for  some  very  grievous  fault. 

§7.8)  Neither  is  this  sufficient  of  itself:  a  scandalous  sin  alone  is 
not  enough,  for  excommunication  is  the  last  remedy.  Omnia  prius 
tentanda  quam  bello  experiendum  ;  when  nothing  else  will  do  it,  then 
this  is  to  DC  used :  for  if  the  man  will  be  amended  by  private  correc- 
tion, or  by  public  admonition,  if  he  be  ready  to  hear  his  brother,  or 
to  obey  the  church,  why  should  he  be  esteemed  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican  ?  Si  non  audierit  ecclesiam  is  the  condition  of  using 
the  keys ;  '  if  he  will  not  hear  the  church :'  so  it  is  in  the  charter,  if 
being  publicly  convict  and  reproved  by  the  bishop,  he  will  not  be 

*^  Id  Josue,  homiL  xxi.  [torn.  iL  p.         f  Inpsalv.poBmt  [▼id.p.SlS.iupra.l 
4*7  B.]  q  [lege  can.  13.  torn.  v.  coL  789  fin.] 
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humbled^  but  remains  incorrigible  and  perseveres  in  his  sin,  tlien  he 
is  to  be  excommunicated  and  smitten  with  the  anathema.  Like  to 
this  is  that  of  Chrjsippus<i,  TrpooTjKei  ra  yikv  oAooy  TrapairiinTfcrOaL,  ra 
Sk  iiiKpa^  iiTiaTpo^rjs  TVY\Av€iv'  to.  bl  M  fxetfor,  to.  b^  okcos  biaXv' 
(r€(D9  &$Lov(r6ai,  *  Some  things  are  to  be  turned  from,  with  our  head  a 
little  aside ;  and  from  some  things  we  must  run  away  :  some  things 
are  more  earnestly  to  be  avoided ;  and  from  others  we  must  be  parted 
for  ever  •/  so  S.  Gregory  in  the  place  above  cited.  Spiritnali  gladio 
auperbi  et  contutnaces  necantur  dum  de  ecclesia  ejiciunlur,  so  S.  Cy- 
prian',  Uhe  proud  and  the  contumacious  are  slain  by  the  spiritual 
sword  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  church/  Irwhediens  tmn- 
catur  is  8.  Hierome's'  expression,  '  he  that  is  rebellious  or  disobe- 
dient to  the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  church,  he  is  to  be 
cut  off/ 

§  8.  Now  all  these  must  be  joined  together.  If  the  fact  be  not 
notorious  or  proved,  a  man  must  not  be  so  severely  smitten  we  know 
not  why.  And  if  the  fact  be  evident,  yet  unless  it  be  great,  it  de- 
serves not  the  biggest  punishment.  For  the  judge  is  cruel,  and  not 
i'ust,  that  puts  a  man  to  death  with  torments  for  spitting  in  his  par- 
our :  and  the  judgment  of  the  church  being  nothing  else  but  an 
effective  and  terrible  declaration  of  the  judgment  of  God,  must  not 
be  exterminating  and  final  for  things  of  little  concernment,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  which  we  see,  and  the  mercy  wliich  we  hope 
for.  And  after  all,  if  it  be  evident  and  great,  yet  the  last  remedy 
must  not  be  used  at  first ;  and  a  man  will  not  have  his  arm  cut  off 
for  a  felon*  upon  his  finger,  or  the  gout  in  his  wrist,  or  an  ulcer  that 
can  by  any  other  means  be  cured.  But  when  in  a  great  pestilence 
and  danger  of  infection  there  is  no  other  remedy,  when  the  fire  rages 
desperately,  and  can  by  no  other  means  be  stopped ;  then  pull  the 
house  down,  and  separate  the  infected  from  the  city ;  he  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  chaniel-houses,  and  the  society  of  the  dead. 

§  9.  4)  This  caution  Gerson"  instances  in  pecuniary  matters.  For 
(saith  he)  not  every  contumacy  against  the  orders  of  courts  ecclesi- 
astical is  to  be  punished  with  this  death.  If  it  be  in  matters  of  faith 
or  manners,  then  the  case  is  competent :  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
money  and  fees,  besides  that  the  case  is  full  of  envy  and  reproach, 
apt  for  scandal  and  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  church,  the  church 
hath  no  direct  power  in  it;  and  if  it  have  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  tlien  for  that  a  civil  coercion  must  be  used.  It  is  certainly 
unlawful  to  excommunicate  any  man  for  not  paying  of  the  fees  of 
courts;  for  a  contumacy  there  is  an  offence  against  the  civil  power, 
and  he  hath  a  sword  of  his  own  to  avenge  that.  But  excommuni- 
cation is  a  sword  to  avenge  the  contumacy  of  them  who  stubbornly 

^  [De  amicit,  lib.  il  apud  Plutarch.  10.] 

de  Stoic,  repugn.,  torn.  x.  p.  299.]  *  C!^  whitlow,* — Johnson.] 

'  Lib.  i.  ep.  11.  [aL  epist  iv.  p.  9.]  *  De  vita  spirit  anim.,  lect.  iv.  coroL 

"  Epist  L  [al.  y.  tom.  ir.  part.  2.  col  7.  [torn.  iii.  col.  206.] 
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offend  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  that  upherein  Christ 
hath  given  her  authority^  and  that  is  in  the  matters  of  salvation  and 
damnation  immediate^  m  such  things  where  there  is  no  secular  in- 
terest, where  there  can  be  no  dispute,  where  the  offender  does  not 
sin  by  consequence  and  interpretation,  but  directly  and  without  ex- 
cuse. But  let  it  be  considered  how  great  a  reproach  it  is  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  if  it  be  made  to  minister  to  the  covetousness  or  to 
the  needs  of  proctors  and  advocates ;  and  if  the  church  shall  punish 
more  cruelly  than  civil  courts  for  equal  offences:  and  because  she 
hath  but  one  thing  to  strike  withal,  if  she  upon  all  occasion  smites 
with  her  sword,  it  will  either  kill  too  many,  or  hurt  and  affright  none 
at  alL 

§  10.  5)  Spiritual  censures  must  not  be  inflicted  for  temporal 
causes,  in  questions  of  right  and  secular  concernment,  for  which  the 
civil  sword  is  sharp  enough  and  proper.  In  the  church  of  Borne  it 
hath  been  very  usual  to  use  excommunications  for  the  discovery  of 
thefts,  or  the  manifestation  of  secret  actions.  Bivers  examples  of 
which  are  in  the  decretals  and  later  canons  of  the  church ;  but  not 
till  the  church  had  been  extremely  corrupted  both  in  doctrine  and 
manners.  But  this  advice  is  the  same  almost  with  the  former,  and 
relies  upon  the  same  reason.  But  who  please  to  see  more  of  it  may 
see  it  in  Gerson,  de  vita  sptrit.  auim,,  led.  iv.  corol,  7^,  et  serm.  in 
concil.  Rhemens,,  partit,  ii.  consid,  Z.provis,  2*. 

§  11.  As  a  corollary  to  these  advices,  I  am  to  add  one  thing  that  is 
of  great  use  and  consideration,  and  that  is,  that  when  a  law  is  made 
that  whoever  shall  commit  such  a  fact  shall  be  ipso  facto  excommu- 
nicate, it  must  never  be  understood  of  the  greater  and  proper  excom- 
munication ;  for  if  it  be,  it  is  unlawful  and  it  is  ridiculous.  For  the 
abscission  from  the  church  is  not  to  be  used  but  after  all  other 
remedies :  when  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorious,  and  the  person 
called,  when  he  hath  been  admonished  and  reproved,  and  called  to 
repentance,  if  after  all  he  refuses  and  rebels,  then  he  is  to  be  cut  off, 
else  not :  and  therefore  no  man  is  ipso  facto  cut  off.  The  offence 
alone  deserves  it  just  as  it  deserves  damnation :  but  because  God  is 
pleased  graciously  to  call  a  sinner  to  repentance,  and  cuts  him  not 
off  till  he  hath  refused  His  gentleness  and  forbearance,  the  church 
must  do  so  too,  following  the  economy  of  God ;  for  if  the  church 
kills  on  earth,  and  God  saves  in  heaven,  it  is  clear  she  hath  not 
rightly  used  her  power,  and  therefore  must  not  kill  at  the  first  dash. 

§  12.  If  therefore  it  be  enquired  whether  all  such  sentences  in  law 
which  declare  a  man  to  be  in  certain  cases  ipso  facto  excommunicate 
be  unlawful,  the  archbishop  of  Spalato^,  who  is  fierce  against  them, 
answers  aflBrmatively  and  confidently,  and  disputes  well  against  them; 
but  his  reasons  are  overvalued  by  him  and  are  not  demonstrative;  for 
they  all  rely  upon  this  proposition,  that  no  man  be  tied  to  be  execa* 

*  rtoin.  ill  col  205.1  '  Lib.  y.  de  rep.  ecclei.,  cap.  9.  n.  2S| 

*  [torn,  il  col  627.J  4.  [torn,  il  pp.  410,  1.] 
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tioner  of  any  sentence  against  himself,  which  I  have  proved  to  be 
false'.  What  then  do  such  sentences  effect  more  than  others  which 
are  comminatory,  and  threaten  the  sentence  only  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  judge  if  the  crime  be  delated  and  proved?  Gerson*  saith  he 
learned  thus  to  answer  from  his  master,  that  the  judge  in  such  cases 
when  the  fact  is  proved  or  confessed,  may  pass  to  sentence  without 
any  further  judicial  process;  which  in  other  cases  he  cannot  do. 
But  Gerson  and  his  master  would  fain  have  been  at  a  new  things  but 
they  could  not  hit  it  right.  For  whether  any  such  thing  was  effected 
or  no,  or  whether  any  more  was  intended,  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
science; for  tliis  whole  proceeding  is  not  the  ministry  of  the  keys, 
but  wholly  a  human  invention,  done  with  great  reason,  and  is  of 
prudent  conduct,  and  warranted  by  precedents  in  scripture:  and 
since  in  those  places  where  many  such  laws  are  made  and  used  it  is 
certain  that  the  lawgivers  intend  more,  and  more  is  practised,  it  is 
not  true  that  Gersou's  master  told  him,  that  these  laws  produced 
nothing  but  a  power  for  the  judge  to  proceed  summarily.  And 
therefore  he  neither  answered  right  in  the  point  of  law,  nor  in  the 
case  of  conscience ;  and  yet  he  said  well,  that  such  sentences  of  ex- 
communication do  not  obUge  others  to  abstain  from  the  society  of 
the  excommunicate.  It  is  true,  but  not  for  his,  or  for  the  reasons 
of  the  learned  archbishop  of  Spalato;  but  for  this  reason,  because 
these  sentences  do  not  intend  to  involve  the  offender  in  the  greater 
excommunication,  which  is  not  to  be  inflicted  but  upon  him  that 
hath  sinned  grievously,  and  after  admonition  refuses  to  amend.  For 
if  the  greater  excommunication  were  intended,  the  laws  were  unlawful 
and  the  sentence  unjust.  For  a  crime  in  manners  is  like  an  error  in 
faith ;  this  without  pertinacy  is  not  heresy,  and  that  witiiout  contu- 
macy does  not  deserve  excommunication.     But  what  then  ? 

§  13.  Therefore  all  those  laws  which  inflict  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication ipso  facto  are  to  be  understood  of  the  lesser  excom* 
munication ;  and  they  mean  thus  much  only,  that  the  church  declares 
that  all  such  criminals  are  obliged  to  confess  their  sin,  to  abstain 
from  the  communion  till  they  have  truly  repented,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  guide,  to  receive  discipline 
at  his  hand,  and  manners  of  emendation ;  and  in  this  sense  the  laws 
are  pious  and  reasonable,  useful  and  of  great  effect :  but  how  much 
the  conscience  of  the  criminal  is  by  them  obliged  is  a  secret  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  but  this  we  know,  that  where  such  laws  are  used 
and  understood,  without  such  submission  and  amends,  a  man  that 
desires  to  be  good  can  have  no  peace  of  conscience. 

§  14.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  those  ancient  canons  of  councils 
which  for  light  causes  impose  and  decree  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage^  decrees  him  to  be  ex- 
communicate gui  aacerdote  verbum  faciente  in  ecclesia  egressua  de 

■  Chap,  ii  rule  2.  [p.  76.]  •  [Ubi  supr.  corolL  14.  col.  212  D.] 

^  Cap.  xxiv.  [torn.  L  coL  980.] 
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auditorio  fuerit,  'who  shall  go  out  of  the  church  before  the  sermon 
be  ended.'  Very  many  of  the  same  nature  might  be  produced,  but 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing;  that  he  that  is  delinquent  in  the 
instance  when  he  is  delated  and  convict  shall  be  separate  a  while 
from  the  communion  (for  that  was  the  discipline  of  those  times),  and 
thrust  into  the  place  of  public  penitents.  ^ 


EULE  X. 

IT  IS  NOT  LAWFT7L  TO  COMMUNICATE  WITH  THOSE  WHOM  THE  CHUBCH 
HATH  BT  A  JTUST  SENTENCE  EXCOMMUNICATED. 

§  1.  That  is,  all  prohibited  communion  is  unlawful :  as  if  they  be 
driven  only  from  holy  oifices,  then  we  must  not  admit  such  persona 
to  our  assemblies;  if  a  civil  entercourse  be  prohibited,  that  the 
criminal  by  shame  might  be  brought  to  repentance,  then  that  also 
must  be  denied  him :  for  if  he  be  bound  by  the  censure  of  the  church, 
then  we  also  who  are  the  relatives  of  that  coercion  are  tied  to  do  our 
duty  to  the  church. 

§  2.  To  which  purpose  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  in  S, 
Cyprian <^,  'Wherefore,'  saith  he,  'although  there  be  some  of  our 
colleagues  that  think  it  fit  to  neglect  the  divine  discipline,  and  do 
rashly  communicate  with  Basilides  and  Martialis,  this  thing  ought 
not  to  disturb  our  faith;  since  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  psalms 
threatens  such  persons,  saying,  '  Thou  hast  hated  discipline  and  cast 
My  words  behind  thee :  if  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  didst  go  with  him, 
and  wert  partaker  with  the  adulterers.'  He  shews  that  they  were 
consorts  and  partakers  of  other  men's  sins  who  were  joined  with  the 
delinquents.  But  this  thing  also  the  apostle  Paul^  writes,  saying, 
'I'hey  are  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  .  .  who  knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them.  For,'  saith  he,  'they  that  do  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death.'  He  manifests  and  proves  that  they  are  worthy  of  death 
and  shall  come  to  punishment,  not  only  that  do  evil,  but  they  who 
consent  to  them  that  do  evil :  who  whilst  by  an  unlawful  communi* 
cation  they  are  mingled  with  evil  sinners,  and  that  will  not  repent, 
are  polluted  with  the  contact  of  the  guilty,  and  because  they  are 
joined  in  crimes,  they  are  not  separated  in  punishment. 

§  8.  The  church  having  so  good  warrant  from  scripture  pro- 
ceeded to  add  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  those  that  would  not  verify 
her  sentences  of  just  excommunications.  For  when  some  had  got  a 
trick  to  meet  in  houses  and  pray  in  conventicles,  because  they  were 

«  Lib.  i.  ep.  4.  [al.  episr.  IxviL  p.  175.]  ^  [Rom.  i.  29 — 81.] 
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forbidden,  or  did  voluntarily  refuse  to  enter  into  churches,  the  council 
of  Antioch^  took  notice  of  it,  and  forbad  all  such  communions  and 
assemblies  and  entercourses  under  the  pain  of  excommunication.  But 
this  was  decreed  by  the  canons  commonly  called  apostoHcal^,  Si  quia 
cum  excommunicato  saltern  in  domo  simul  oraverit,  iste  communione 
ffrivetur,  '  he  that  prays  with  an  excommunicate  person  so  much  as 
privately  in  a  house)  let  him  be  deprived  of  the  communion/  The 
same  we  find  often  in  the  ancient  epistles  of  the  popes ;  in  the  seconds 
and  in  the  fourth**  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  first  council  of  Toledo*, 
and  in  the  synod  at  Auxerre^  in  France,  in  the  first  council  of 
Bracara*,  in  the  council  of  Touraine",  and  the  council  of  Verne". 

§  4.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  one  caution,  and  to  be  re- 
duced to  practice  by  another.  1)  Although  the  church  excommuni- 
cates them  that  communicate  with  excommunicates,  yet  it  is  always 
to  be  understood  that  the  partners  are  only  smitten  with  a  lesser  ex- 
communication, and  obliged  only  externally,  not  internally.  For  Jthere 
may  be  many  cases  very  favourable  in  which  an  innocent  person  may 
innocently  communicate  with  a  heathen  and  a  publican :  and  there- 
fore in  such  cases  in  which  a  man  does  not  take  part  against,  or 
directly  or  by  intention  despise  the  church,  or  give  countenance, 
strength,  or  increment,  to  the  sin  of  the  excommunicate,  but  with 
simplicity  pursues  other  lawful  purposes,  and  designs  nothing  of 
these,  he  is  only  tied  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  church ;  but  is  not 
guilty  before  God.  For  the  places  of  scripture  quoted  by  S.  Cyprian 
above  mentioned  are  only  spoken  of  such  persons  who  by  their  so- 
ciety approve,  and  in  their  hearts  do  consent  to  such  crimes.  But 
every  man  that  goes  along  with  them  in  their  journey  or  in  their 
merchandise,  does  not  go  along  with  them  in  their  crime ;  and  yet  if 
they  be  forbidden  to  go  along  the  road  with  them,  and  yet  will  do  it, 
they  may  justly  be  presumed  to  go  along  in  their  consent  and  appro- 
bation :  and  therefore  the  church  does  well  to  forbid  such  to  come  to 
her  communions  till  she  be  satisfied,  that  is,  till  the  contrary  does 
appear,  or  amends  be  made.  But  because  in  many  cases  the  contrary 
can  be  made  to  appear,  and  in  more  cases  the  contrary  is  true, 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  appear  or  no,  therefore  in  such  cases  it 
must  be  understood,  that  the  companion  of  the  excommunicate  is 
only  bound  in  the  face  of  the  church  by  such  censures,  and  not  in 
the  court  of  heaven.  And  to  this  accords  that  of  S.  Leo®,  *  Certainly 
when  any  such  cause  does  happen,  that  for  the  heinousness  of  some 
crime  committed  any  one  is  justly  deprived  of  the  communion,  he 
alone  ought  to  be  punished  who  is  involved  in  the  guilt;'  nee  parti- 

*  C«p.  ii.  [torn,  i  col.  594.]  >  Cap.  xxxiil   [al  15.  torn.  iii.  col. 

'  Call.  10.  aut  11.  [aut  8.  Coteler.  patr.      851.] 
ipost,  torn.  L  p.  443.]  ■  [ConciL  Turon.  ii.]  capp.  viii.  et  xx. 

f  Cai>.  vil  [torn,  i  col.  952.]  [torn.  iii.  col.  359,  63.] 
^  Cap.  Ixxiii.  [torn.  I  col.  988.]  ^  Cap.  ix.  [torn.  iii.  coL  1996.] 

'  Cap.  XV.  [torn.  L  col.  991.]  ^  Epist  xciii.    [al.   epist  x.  cap.    7. 

**  Cap.  xxxix.  [torn.  iii.  col.  446.]  tom.  L  ooL  640.  ed.  fol.  Yen.  1753.] 
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ceps  debet  esse  supplicii  qui  consors  non  docetur  fuisse  commissi, 
'  neither  is  he  to  partake  of  the  punishment  that  was  not  a  consort  of 
the  fact.' 

§  5.  2)  This  rule  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice  with  this  caution, 
that  the  church  intends  not  to  forbid  any  such  entercourse  or  com- 
munion to  which  we  stand  pre-obbged  by  the  law  of  nature^  or  any 
law  of  God,  or  of  the  civil  supreme  power,  from  which  the  church 
cannot  absolve  us.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  does  not 
enjoin  a  son  not  to  help  his  aged  father,  nor  the  physician  to  give 
him  physic  in  his  sickness,  nor  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  and 
talk  with  their  landlord  about  his  and  their  necessities,  nor  the 
feudatory  to  pay  homage  to  his  lord;  to  prohibit  natural  or  civil 
duties  the  ecclesiastical  power  hath  nothing  to  do.  If  the  civil  power 
hath  forbidden  a  civil  duty,  he  may,  and  then  the  subject  is  civilly 
bound  in  all  things  but  where  God  hath  commanded  a  duty.  For 
even  the  king  cannot  command  a  wife  not  to  pay  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  nor  a  child  to  his  mother.  To  these  they  are  bound  by 
God,  though  they  die  for  it :  and  if  the  prince  be  angry,  yet  God  is 
well  pleased. 

§  6.  For  although  the  supreme  power  can  forbid  even  an  action 
that  is  of  itself  good  and  pious,  and  we  are  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances bound  to  obey  him,  and  in  this  case  also  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice :  yet  when  the  piety  is  necessary,  and  not  under  choice 
and  counsel,  but  under  a  commandment,  the  king  and  the  bishop 
singly  or  conjunctly  have  no  power  to  forbid  it. 

Ob  ydp  rt  vvv  yt  Kkx^h  &AX*  Act  irorc 
^p  ravra,  KoO^tU  otStv  i^  Ihov  *^<iKi|, 

'  for  these  are  things  that  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  of  an 
eternal  rectitude,  and  no  man  knows  w^hen  they  did  begin.'  For 
upon  this  account  Antigona  in  Sophocles^  defends  the  fact  of  burying 
her  dead  brother  against  the  kings  commandment.  Even  the  gods 
themselves,  that  is,  the  great  rulers  of  the  world,  are  subject  to  these 
laws : — so  Euripides**, 

'AAA*  ol  $€o\  a^iwowrt,  x^  K€iy»¥  Kpar&p 
y6fios'  v6ijuif  ydip  robs  Otohs  iryo6fi€$a, 
Kcil  fvfi€v  iSiKa  Kol  9iKat*  wpurfi4uoi. 

This  law  rules  thenr  that  rule  the  world :  and  therefore  the  Greek 
tragedy'  does  rarely  well  call  these  laws  vylrCirobas,  because  all  men 
and  all  things  are  under  their  feet.  It  is,  as  Pindar'  calls  it,  6  v6fjLos 
jSao-iAevf  OvarGiv  re  koI  hOaviroiv,  'a  law  that  is  the  king  of  aD 
things  mortal  and  immortal.'  And  therefore  excommunications, 
though  verified  by  the  secular  power,  cannot  forbid  the  necessary 
and  dutiful  entercourses  of  relations,  or  the  issue  of  any  duty  com- 
manded  by  a  former  obligation  in  the  law  of  God. 

p  [Antig.  456.]  '  [Apnd  Plutarch,  td  prino.  iQ6nid.f 

*>  In  Hecuba.  [799.]  torn.  iz.  p.  120.] 

'  [Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  866.] 
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§  7.  But  if  the  church  will  take  her  measures  from  the  words  of 
her  commission,  which  as  they  are  her  only  warrant,  so  they  are  the 
best  rule,  the  external  effect  of  excommunication  is  this  only,  that  we 
esteem  him  that  refuses  to  hear  the  church  as  a  heathen  and  n  pub- 
lican. If  we  account  and  use  him  so,  it  is  bad  enough ;  but  then 
we  have  no  warrant  to  use  him  worse.  And  then  as  we  eat  and 
drink  and  talk  and  buy  and  sell  with  heathens  without  sin,  why  also 
not  with  excommunicates,  this  precept  notwithstanding  ?  I  say,  this 
precept  notwithstanding,  for  it  is  more  than  an  indulgence  or  a  leave 
to  use  them  so ;  it  is  a  commandment :  the  rulers  and  stewards  of 
Qod's  household  are  tied  to  separate  refractary  criminals  from  the 
sound  part ;  and  the  people  are  bound  to  be  separate,  for  they  also 
have  a  share  in  this  binding  and  loosing  by  way  of  consent  and  com- 
pliance and  verification,  according  to  that  of  S.  Austin',  Sifratrem 
habes  pro  ethnico  et  publicano,  ligasti  ilium  in  ierris ;  si  correxeris 
fratrem,  solvisti  ilium  in  terris.  The  people  are  to  bind  and  loose, 
that  is,  to  esteem  him  that  is  bound  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  and 
to  assist  in  the  correcting  of  him,  by  bringing  him  to  repentance  by 
the  instrument  of  shame.  But  this  being  matter  of  office,  and  not 
merely  of  benefit,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  precept,  and  not  a  leave 
only ;  a  commandment,  and  not  an  indulgence. 

§  8.  But  then  if  we  enquire  to  how  much  and  to  what  manner  of 
usages  it  does  obhge  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  our  duty  best 
by  considering  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression,  or  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, to  signify  impious  and  profane  persons,  of  the  vilest  reproach. 
Just  as  in  the  Old  testament,  of  what  nation  soever  he  was,  yet  a 
stranger"  from  the  covenant  of  God  was  called  an  Aramite  or  a 
Syrian ;  and  when  S.  Paul  said  that  S.  Timoth/s  father  was  a  Greek, 
the  Syriac  interpreter  calls  him  an  Aramite :  so  here  a  heathen  and  a 
publican  signifies  a  wicked  and  a  reprobate  person ;  as  we  call  cruel 

i)eople  Turks,  and  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war  all  very  vile  and  into- 
erably  vicious  or  hated  persons  were  called  Saracens.  '  Harlots'  and 
'pubficans'  Christ*  joins  together;  so  'publicans  and  sinners'  the 
same  with  '  heathens  and  pubUcans.'  Meaning  that  ^1  contumacious 
sinners,  that  upon  admonition  and  ecclesiastical  correption  refuse  to 
repent,  are  to  be  accounted  enemies  and  strangers  to  the  rights  and 
promises  of  the  gospel,  enemies  to  the  religion,  and  separate  from 
God,  and  given  over  to  a  reprobate  sense. 

§  9.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the  same  usage 
which  the  Jews  gave  to  heathens  and  publicans,  we  are  tied  to  have 
towards  excommunicates.  That  we  must  have  no  worse  is  certain, 
but  not  such,  not  so  bad,  is  also  very  true;  because  our  blessed 
Saviour  did  not  even  amongst  them  approve  of  those  harsh  and  con- 
temptuous usages ;  /x^  avyxpijcrOai,  KoXkourOcu,  avv^trOUiv,  Trpoa-ipxca-' 
$ai,  '  they  would  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  trade,  nor  come  to  them.' 

'  De  verbo  Domini,  homil.  xvi.  [caL         •  [Levit  xxr.  47. J 
horn.  IxxziL  cap.  4.  toiii.  y.  col  442. J  ^  [Matt  zxl  SI,  2.] 
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Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos". 

They  would  not  do  common  civilities  or  charities  to  an  uncircumcised 
man^  to  a  heathen.  But  when  our  blessed  Saviour  had  used  them 
better^  and  so  taught  others  to  converse  with  them^  to  do  them  good 
and  to  save  their  souls,  it  will  be  very  reasonable  to  collect  from 
hence,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  to  enjoin  us  to  such  treat- 
ments of  the  excommunicates  as  the  proud  pharisees  gave  to  publi- 
cans and  heathens :  but  the  manner  of  speech  was  in  use  among  the 
Jews  to  signify  impious  persons  and  great  sinners,  and  so  excommu- 
nicates are  to  be  accounted. 

§  10.  That  therefore  which  remains  is,  that  the  usage  here  in- 
tended is,  that  they  should  be  separate  from  the  communion  of  holy 
offices,  from  partaking  in  the  mysteries  of  religion :  for  that  was  the 
known  use  of  the  words  of  '  binding*  and  '  loosing*  among  the  Jews, 
which  Christ  used  in  giving  the  church  a  power  of  excommunication. 
To  'bind'  signifies  to  forbid,  and  to  Moose'  signifies  to  give  admis- 
sion and  leave,  according  to  that. usual  saying  of  the  Jews,  'there 
was  nothing  bound  by  Ezekiel  or  by  David  but  what  was  bound  in 
the  law,'  that  is,  they  forbad  nothing  else.  So  that  the  accounting 
these  persons  separate  from  God,  and  forbidding  them  to  enter  into 
the  communions  of  the  sons  of  God  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion, 
is  all  that  can  by  any  probability  be  inferred  from  hence,  excepting 
what  is  superadded  from  common  reason  and  the  laws  of  nature; 
that  if  beyond  this  there  be  danger  of  receiving  hurt,  the  separation 
go  further :  and  therefore  the  apostles  gave  caution  to  their  converts 
that  they  should  not  salute  or  admit  into  their  houses  false  apostles, 
because  of  the  imminent  danger ;  but  beyond  this  I  find  no  divine 
commandment. 

§  11.  Whatsoever  therefore  besides  these  things  is  superadded  by 
the  laws  of  the  king  or  the  canons  of  the  church,  is  to  be  obeyed 
upon  those  accounts,  where  no  other  duty  is  prejudiced ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  there  is  no  other  rule  of  conscience,  but  that  we  first 
attend  to  the  laws  of  God  concerning  our  other  duties,  and  then  to 
the  laws  of  the  king  in  this.  But  in  the  thing  itself,  excommu- 
nication cuts  the  refractary  sinner  from  the  communion  or  religious 
entercourse  of  the  church ;  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  brother  or 
a  relative  in  our  religious  friendship  and  union.  The  offices  of  human- 
ity and  civility  are  not  to  be  denied  to  him ;  but  there  ought  to  be 
no  dearness  and  proximity  of  friendship :  we  are  not  to  take  much 
care  of  reproving  him ;  bis  ears  are  shut  to  truth,  and  he  cannot  hear 
good  counsel ;  hujus  ergo  desperanda  salus  (as  Cicero^  said  of  the  like 
persons),  unless  a  new  hope  arise  we  may  despair  of  his  salvation. 

§  12.  One  thing  more  I  add,  that  when  the  church  inflicts  cen- 
sures upon  those  who  communicate  with  the  excommunicates,  it  is 

«  [Juv.  sat.,  xiv.  103.]  »•  [De  amicit.  cm).  24,  al.  90.] 
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not  upon  a  real  belief  that  all  such  persons  are  guilty  of  the  same 
crimes  by  secret  approbation  or  consent,  but  because  she  cannot  tell 
whether  they  be  or  no ;  for  it  is  a  just  legal  presumption,  and  hath 
some  natural  probability  that  it  is  so;  and  the  church  is  but  too 
justly  offended  and  scandalized  at  such  communications  and  enter- 
course.  But  then  on  all  sides  there  is  a  difference  to  be  made,  and 
the  church  must  not  be  so  offended  when  he  that  communicates  with 
the  excommunicate  apparently  does  not,  or  by  that  communion  can- 
not be  presumed  to  partake  of  the  principal  sin :  and  therefore  be- 
sides the  tyranny  and  usurpation  and  illegal  proceedings  of  Hilde- 
brand  against  the  emperor  Henry,  excommunicating  him  upon  pre- 
tence of  simony  in  the  matter  of  investitures,  he  did  foolishly  and 
unreasonably  excommunicate  all  them  that  did  partake  or  converse 
with  him.  For  first,  the  church  hath  no  power  directly  to  make  laws 
in  the  matter  of  secular  conversation:  and  if  it  be  said  by  conse- 
quence and  legal  presumption  the  church  concludes  such  persons 
that  communicate  with  the  excommunicates  to  consent  or  partake 
of  the  crime ;  that  is  according  as  the  matter  is,  and  in  this  case  is 
extremely  unreasonable  and  foolish :  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  should  be  partners  of  the  bargains, 
or  should  know  of  them,  or  believe  any  such  thing,  or  approve 
it,  if  they  did  know  or  believe  it ;  and  the  communicating  witli  their 
prince  as  subjects  could  not  infer  it,  with  any  seeming  probability, 
that  they  were  all  simoniacs. 

§  18.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  the  sons  of  the  church  must 
be  with  curiosity  restrained  in  their  communions  with  such  excom- 
municates,  whose  conversation  does  with  probability  involve  us  in 
the  guilt  and  participation  of  the  principal  crime :  and  this  is  espe- 
cially to  be  observed  in  sins  about  government,  and  in  matters  of 
persuasion,  that  is,  in  matters  of  heresy  and  schism ;  for  '  their  word 
eateth  like  a  cankerV  that  is,  these  crimes  are  infectious  and  scatter 
themselves  into  all  that  converse  with  them,  or  is  very  likely  so  to 
do;  and  therefore  in  these  cases  the  subjects  may  be  more  restrained 
from  entercourse  with  excommunicates,  and  it  must  be  a  greater 
necessity  that  must  warrant  it  than  may  pass  and  be  allowed  in 
other  cases. 

§  14.  This  is  all  I  find  necessary  to  be  considered  in  the  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  order  to  the  regulating  of  conscience : 
which  the  casuists  in  the  Roman  church  have  handled  in  great  volumes, 
and  make  it  commonly  the  one  half  of  all  their  enquiries  and  minis- 
tries of  conscience.  For  all  the  questions  and  considerations  con- 
cerning suspensions,  irregularities,  interdicts,  depositions  and  degra- 
dations, absolutions  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent,  the  forms  of  ab- 
solution, reservation  of  cases,  delegations  and  licenses,  absolutions 
against  our  wills,  and  by  others  who  bound  us  not,  and  upon  false 

«  [2Tim.iL  17.] 
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suggestions^  absolutions  upon  condition  and  reincidences^  sentences 
uncertain  and  unknown,  excommunications  com  minatory  and  ipso  facto, 
papal  and  episcopal,  common  and  special,  principal  and  delegate,  by 
regulars  and  seculars,  the  excommunication  of  angels  and  devils,  of 
fowls  and  beasts,  pagans  and  Jews,  and  thousands  of  questions,  cases, 
accidents,  incidents,  limitations  of  times  appendent  to  all  these,  which 
make  the  peace  of  conscience  to  be  as  impossible  as  the  conduct  of  it, 
all  these  are  cut  off  by  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  plainness  of 
divine  institutions,  which  are  few,  and  easy,  and  useful,  and  reason- 
able ;  wise,  but  not  perplexed ;  severe,  but  not  insnaring.  But  those 
things  which  are  introduced  by  human  authority  and  rely  upon  secu- 
lar interests,  the  artifices  of  covetous  or  ambitious  men,  and  are  main- 
tained by  force  and  false  or  uncertain  principles,  they  are  fit  for  the 
forum  contentiosumy  for  'courts  of  strife,'  but  not  for  the  court  of 
conscience,  which  is  troubled  by  any  thing  that  destroys  peace  as  cer- 
tainly as  by  that  which  destroys  innocence. 

SECT.  III. — OF  CANONS  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

That  which  I  am  next  to  enquire  of  is  concerning  the  more  par- 
ticular persons  or  communities  of  men  in  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  subjected,  and  where  we  are  to  find  the  records  of  eccle- 
siastical laws,  and  from  whom  the  obligations  of  conscience  do  pro- 
ceed, and  in  what  matters  their  authority  is  competent,  and  their 
canons  obligatory.  That  is,  to  what  and  whose  ecclesiastical  canons 
the  conscience  is  and  how  far  it  is  bound. 


RULE  XI, 

THE  CANONS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  WHICH  ABE  OF  O&BER  AND  EXTERNAL  GOVERN- 
MENT DO  OBLIOE  THE  CONSCIENCE  BT  BEINQ  ACCEPTED  IN  SEVERAL  CHUROHES^ 
NOT  BT  THEIR  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT. 

§  1.  That  the  canons  which  the  apostles  made  did  oblige  the 
churches  to  whom  they  were  fitted  and  directed  is  without  all  ques- 
tion, according  to  that  of  the  apostle y,  "To  this  end  also  did  I  write, 
that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all 
things.''  For  whatsoever  was  their  ordinary  power,  yet  they  had  so 
much  of  extraordinary,  had  such  special  commissions  and  warranties 
from  Christ,  had  such  gifts  and  miracles  of  power,  so  much  wisdom, 
so  much  charity,  and  so  entire  a  government,  and  were  the  only  foun- 

y  [2  Cor.  iL  9.] 
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tains  from  whence  the  rules  of  the  church  were  to  be  derived,  that 
their  word  ought  to  be  a  law  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  a  precedent 
to  them  that  should  hear  of  it :  it  was  like  the  pattern  in  the  mount, 
to  which  all  churches  in  equal  circumstances  and  the  same  conjunc- 
tion of  affairs  might  conform  their  practices. 

§  2.  Thus  we  find  that  the  apostolical  decree  of  abstaining  from 
blood  was  observed  by  more  churches  than  those  of  Syria  and  Cilicia 
to  which  the  canon  was  directed ;  and  the  college  of  widows  or  dea- 
conesses, though  provided  for  the  first  ministry  of  the  churches  and 
relief  of  ancient  widows,  derived  itself  into  the  manners  of  the  western 
churches,  and  lasted  longer  than  there  was  need.  There  was  no  hurt 
in  it ;  the  reverence  to  the  persons  and  dignity  apostohcal  was  foun- 
dation enough  to  bear  a  greater  burden :  but  the  retention  of  such 
canons  and  orders  was  just  like  the  retention  of  the  judicial  laws  in 
some  commonwealths,  which  they  did  in  regard  to  the  divine  wis- 
dom ;  though  they  in  so  doing  did  piously  indeed,  but  yet  did  not 
imitate  that  wisdom  by  which  those  laws  were  made. 

§  3.  But  because  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  of  order  and  govern- 
ment were  fitted  to  times  and  places  and  present  necessities,  the  same 
wisdom  that  so  fitted  the  laws  and  things  together,  did  also  know 
that  those  rules  were  not  good  when  the  things  were  changed  and 
grew  unfit  for  that  measure.  The  apostles  in  their  first  preachings 
and  conversation  in  Jerusalem  instituted  a  coenobitic  life,  and  had  all 
things  in  common  with  the  believers ;  indeed  no  man  was  tied  to  it : 
and  of  the  same  nature  were  their  canons,  counsels  and  advices,  and 
propositions  of  what  was  best.  But  that  advice  related  to  the  pre- 
sent necessities  of  believers :  they  were  likely  to  suffer  persecution, 
and  the  nation  was  in  a  little  time  to  be  destroyed,  and  therefore  it 
was  prudence  to  sell  their  lands,  and  charity  to  divide  the  use  of  it. 
But  if  any  man  shall  say  that  this  obliges  all  Christians,  he  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  it  is  certain  that  their  laws  oblige 
according  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  changing  reasons  of  things, 
and  therefore  not  by  their  authority  alone,  but  by  their  authority  also 
who  are  judges  of  the  reason  of  things,  and  can  declare  with  obli- 
gation. 

§  4.  But  yet  further,  the  orders  which  the  apostles  gave  to  their 
churches,  though  they  be  as  good  now  as  they  were  then,  and  have 
equal  circumstances,  yet  unless  it  can  appear  that  they  by  them  in- 
tended to  oblige  all  ages  of  the  church,  although  they  were  not  free 
then,  yet  they  are  free  now.  Now  this  is  certain,  that  they  gave  no 
such  laws  but  what  they  received  in  commandment  from  Christ ;  and 
whenever  they  said  of  any  particular,  "This  say  I,  not  the  Lord,'' 
they  gave  but  an  advice,  or  made  a  temporary  order ;  but  when  they 
said,  "  This  we  have  received  from  the  Lord,"  it  is  aJways  a  doctrine 
of  faith,  or  a  moral  commandment.  So  that  the  rules  of  order  being 
neither  of  these  are  but  topical,  and  limited,  and  transient;  such 
which  when  they  are  chosen  by  the  rulers  of  churches  they  become 
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canons  and  measures  of  practice,  but  else  not.  The  apostle*  made  an 
order  in  the  Corinthian  church  that  men  should  not  pray  or  prophesy 
having  their  heads  covered:  but  yet  in  France  the  preachers  are 
covered,  and  do  not  think  they  prevaricate  an  apostoliod  canon ;  be- 
cause they  supposed  it  reached  no  further  but  to  that  church,  or  at  least 
was  agreeable  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  places.  S.  Paul 
appointed  that  they  should  lay  aside  every  first  day  of  the  week  some- 
thing for  the  poor :  but  he  tliat  shall  choose  to  do  this  upon  his  weekly 
fasting-day,  does  as  well ;  he  does  the  same  thing  in  another  circum- 
stance. S.  Paul*  gave  in  order  to  Timothy  that  a  bishop  should  not 
be  a  novice ;  meaning  in  age,  or  in  Christianity,  or  both :  and  yet  S.  Ti- 
mothy himself  was  but  a  novice,  being  chosen  bishop  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  as  the  ecclesiastical  histories  report ;  and  Theo- 
dosius  chose  Nectarius  being  but  newly  converted ;  and  the  people 
chose  S.  Ambrose  to  be  bishop  before  he  was  baptized,  and  the 
election  was  confirmed  by  Valentinian.  Fabianus,  Cyprian,  Nicolaus, 
Severus,  Tarasius,  were  all  novices  or  new  Christians  when  they  were 
chosen  bishops,  and  yet  the  church  made  no  scruple  of  that  canon  of 
the  apostles,  because  to  break  it  was  more  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  And  I  remember  that  Cassander^  speakitig  of  the  intoler- 
able evils  that  fell  upon  the  church  by  the  injunction  of  single  life  to 
priests  and  bishops,  he  says  this  law  ought  to  have  been  relaxed, 
although  it  had  been  an  apostolical  canon.  Thus  also  it  happened  in 
the  canon  concerning  the  college  of  widows®,  *  Let  not  a  widow  be 
chosen  under  threescore  years/  and  yet  Justinian*  suffered  one  of 
forty  years  old  to  be  chosen,  and  had  no  scruple,  and  he  had  no  re- 
proof:  but  that  was  no  great  matter;  for  the  whole  institution  itself 
is  now  laid  aside,  and  other  appointments  are  established.  And 
which  is  most  of  all,  that  decretal  of  the  apostles  which  was  made  in 
full  council,  the  most  (ecumenical  council  that  ever  was  in  Christen- 
dom, made  at  the  request  of  the  churches  of  the  gentiles,  and  the 
enquiry  of  the  Jews,  forbidding  to  eat  things  strangled,  is  no  where 
observed  in  the  western  churches  of  Christendom;  and  S.  Austin* 
affirmed  that  if  any  man  in  his  time  made  a  scruple  of  eating  stran- 
gled birds,  every  man  did  laugh  at  him.  But  of  this  I  have  given  a 
full  account^ 

§  5.  Now  if  those  canons  apostolical  which  are  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture, and  concerning  which  we  are  sure  that  thev  had  apostolical 
authority,  be  without  scruple  laid  aside  in  all  Christendom,  some 
every  where,  some  in  some  places,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  whole  catholic  church,  that  the  canons  of  the  apostles  for 
order  and  external  measures  of  government  had  a  limited  sphere  of 

»  [1  Cor.  xl  4.]  ix.  tit  6.] 

•  [1  Tim.  iii.  6.]  •  Lib.  xxxii.  contra  Faustum  Maoich., 
»»  Consult.,  art  23.  [p.  989.]                     c  13.  [torn.  viiL  coL  457  D.] 

e  [1  Tim.  V.  9.]  '  Lib.  ii.  cb-7.  2.  rule  2.  [vol.  ix.  p. 

*  Novel.  123.  cap.  13.  [AuthenL  coll.      ZSS,'] 
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activity,  and  bind  not  beyond  their  reason  and  convenience,  that  is, 
as  every  cliurch  shall  find  them  fitted  to  their  own  measures ;  and 
therefore  this  is  much  more  true  in  such  things  which  are  but  pre- 
tendedly  apostolical,  whose  name  is  borrowed,  whose  story  is  uncer- 
tain, whose  matter  is  dubious,  whose  records  are  not  authentic  :  and 
therefore  whatever  else  can  be  pretended  to  be  apostolical,  and  is  of 
this  contingent  nature  and  variable  matter,  is  evidently  subject  to 
the  present  authority  of  every  church  or  christian  kingdom  which  is 
supreme  in  its  own  dominion. 

§  6,  But  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  we  see  it  prac- 
tised in  all  places  without  dispute  or  question,  that  those  things 
which  are  called  canons  apostolical,  and  either  were  not  so,  or  not 
certainly  so,  are  yet  laid  aside  by  those  churches  who  pretend 
to  believe  them  to  be  so.  The  fifth  canon  of  the  apostles «  in  that 
collection  which  is  called  apostolical,  appoints  that  the  first-fruits 
shall  be  sent  home  to  the  houses  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  makes 
no  question  but  they  divide  them  amongst  the  deacons  and  clerks ; 
but  I  think  in  the  church  of  Rome  they  pay  no  first-fruits,  and  what 
they  do  pay,  the  bishops  and  priests  keep  unto  themselves.  But 
this  is  nothing.  The  sixth  canon ^  commands  that  a  priest  or 
a  deacon  should  not  under  pretence  of  religion  put  away  his  wife : 
now  this  is  so  far  from  being  received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
for  this  very  canon^s  sake  Baronius  calls  the  collection  apocryphal, 
and  rejects  them  from  being  apostolical.  The  seventh  canon  forbids 
a  bishop  or  presbyter  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  secular  affairs, 
under  pain  of  deposition.  This  would  destroy  much  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  church  of  Rome  if  it  were  received.  And  the  tenth  *  destroys 
one  of  their  great  corruptions  in  disciphne  and  doctrine,  for  it 
is  a  perfect  deletery  of  their  private  mass ;  it  excommunicates  those 
of  the  people  who  come  to  churches  and  go  away  before  they  have 
received  the  communion,  calling  them  disturbers  of  the  church : 
now  this  at  Rome  would  seem  a  strange  thing.  And  yet  all  these 
are  within  that  number  of  fifty  which  Baronius  says  were  known  to 
antiquity.  But  he  that  desires  more  instances  in  this  affair,  may 
consult  the  canons  themselves,  amongst  which  he  will  find  very  few 
observed  at  this  day  by  any  church  in  Christendom.  The  church  of 
Rome**  pretends  to  believe  that  the  w^ednesday  and  friday  fast  were 
ordained  by  the  apostles ;  and  yet  the  Wednesday  fast  is  not  observed 
except  by  particular  order  and  custom  but  in  very  few  places.  I 
shall  give  one  instance  more.  The  apostles*  commandea  the  feast 
of  Easter  to  be  celebrated  upon  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
should  happen  after  the  vernal  equinox:  so  the  western  churches 
said.    The  eastern  pretended  another  canon  from  S.  John,  to  cele- 


'  [al. 
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brate  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews" :  and  though  they  were  con- 
fident and  zealous  for  that  observation  upon  the  apostolical  warrant, 
yet  the  western  bishops  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  whole  church,  did 
force  the  easterlings  to  change  that  rule  which  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers had  avowed  to  all  the  world  to  have  received  from  S.  John ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  this  was  done  upon  the  designs  of  peace 
and  unity,  not  upon  any  pretence  that  S.  John  had  never  so  given  it 
in  order  to  the  Asian  churches. 


EULE    XII. 

ALL  THOSE  RITUAUS  WHICH  WERE  TAUGHT  TO  THE  CHUBCH  BY  THE  APOSTLES 
CONCERNIXG  MINISTRIES  WHICH  WERE  OF  DIVINE  INSTITUTION,  DO  OBLIOB 
ALL  CHRISTENDOM  TO  THEIR  OBSERVATION 

§  1.  I  INSTANCE  in  the  holy  sacrament  first  of  all:  concerning 
which  the  apostles  delivered  to  the  churches  the  essential  manner  of 
celebration,  that  is,  the  way  of  doing  it  according  to  Christ's  com- 
mandment :  for  the  words  themselves  being  large  and  indefinite  were 
spoken  indeed  only  to  the  apostles,  but  yet  they  were  representa- 
tives of  all  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  in  some  tilings,  and  of  the 
whole  christian  church  in  other,  and  therefore  what  parts  of  duty 
and  power  and  office  did  belong  to  each  the  apostles  must  teach  the 
church,  or  she  could  have  no  way  of  knowing  without  particular 
revelation. 

§  2.  Thus  the  apostles  taught  the  bishops  and  priests  to  consecrate 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  before  they  did  communicate ;  not 
only  because  by  Christ's  example  we  were  taught  to  give  thanks 
before  we  eat,  but  because  the  apostles  knew  that  the  symbols  were 
consecrated  to  a  mystery.  And  this  was  done  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  all  churches  and  in  all  ages  of  the  church  ;  by  which  we  can 
conclude  firmly  in  this  rule,  that  the  apostles  did  give  a  canon 
or  rule  to  the  churches  to  be  observed  always,  and  that  the  church 
did  never  believe  she  had  authority  or  reason  to  recede  from  it.  For 
in  those  rites  which  are  ministries  of  grace  no  man  must  interpose 
any  thing  that  can  alter  any  part  of  the  institution,  or  make  a  change 
or  variety  in  that  which  is  of  divine  appointment.  For  the  efl'ect  in 
these  things  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  discourse  or  argue ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  institu- 
tion, nothing  of  the  reason  of  the  thing :  and  therefore  we  must  in 

"  [Polycrat  apud  EuseD.  H.  £.  v.  24.  p.  243  ;  Socrat  U.  £.  v.  22.  p.  204 :  Sozom. 
H.  E.  viL  19.] 
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these  cases  with  simplicity  and  obedience  apply  ourselves  to  practise 
as  we  have  received,  for  we  have  nothing  else  to  guide  us :  memory 
and  obedience,  not  discourse  and  argument,  are  here  in  season. 

§  3.  And  in  this  we  have  an  evident  and  apparent  practice  of  the 
church  handed  to  us  by  all  hands  that  touch  these  mysteries:  as 
who  please  may  see  in  Justin  Martyr",  IrenoeusP,  Origen^  S.Cyril 
of  Jerusalem',  and  of  Alexandria*,  S.  Basil*,  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  de 
vita  Moy&i^,  Optatus  Milevitanus*,  S.  Chrysostomy,  S.  Ambrose*, 
S.  Hierome*,  S.  Austin^  Theodoret*,  Gregorius  Emissenus'*,  Gregory 
the  Great*,  Damascene',  RemigiusK,  Paschasius**  and  divers  others, 
and  absolutely  in  all  the  liturgies  that  ever  were  used  in  the  church : 
80  that  the  derivation  of  this  canon  from  the  apostles  is  as  evident  as 
the  obedience  to  it  was  universal. 

§  4.  But  where  the  apostles  did  not  interpose,  there  the  churches 
have  their  liberty ;  and  in  those  things  also  which  evidently  were  no 
part  of  the  appointed  liturgy  or  ministration,  in  those  things  though 
it  be  certain  the  apostles  did  give  rules  of  order  and  decency,  yet  be- 
cause order  is  as  variable  as  the  tactics  of  an  army,  and  decency  is  a 
relative  term,  and  hath  a  transient  and  changeable  sense,  in  all  these 
things  there  is  no  prescription  to  the  church,  though  we  did  know 
what  the  churclies  apostolical  did  practise,  for  they  did  it  with 
liberty :  and  therefore  we  are  not  bound ;  the  churches  are  as  free  as 
ever ;  though  tlie  single  persons  in  the  churches  can  be  bound,  yet 
the  churches  always  have  liberty. 

§  5.  And  indeed  that  is  the  best  sign  that  the  apostles  gave  no 
perpetual  order  in  any  instance,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  institu- 
tion or  the  ministry  of  grace,  when  the  ancient  churches,  who  were 
zealous  for  the  honour  apostolical,  and  accounted  every  thing  ex- 
cellent that  derived  from  them,  did  differ  in  their  practices.  Thus 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did  always  differ  in  the  sacramental 
bread,  the  Latins  consecrating  in  unleavened  bread,  which  the  Greeks 


o  Apol.  ii.  ad  Anton,  [p.  88.] 

'  Lib.  iv.  adv.  h»r.,  cap.  34.  [aL  cap. 
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refuse :  if  either  one  or  other  had  been  necessary  they  should  have , 
been  clearly  taught  it,  and  if  they  had^  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
but  they  would  have  kept  the  deposUum,  there  being  no  temptation 
to  the  contrary,  and  no  difficulty  in  the  thing,  and  no  great  labour 
to  preserve;  the  daily  use  of  the  church  would  have  had  in  it  no 
variety,  for  no  traditions  are  surer  or  easier  preserved  than  the 
XciTovpyixa,  'the  matters  of  liturgy/  and  the  rituals  apostoUcal: 
which  when  we  find  that  they  were  unitedly  and  consentingly  kept 
by  the  ancient  churches,  we  may  well  suppose  the  apostles  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  derivation,  and  that  the  thing  itself  was  necessary 
and  a  part  of  the  religion ;  but  if  at  first  they  varied^  they  had  no 
common  principle,  and  therefore  they  had  no  necessity. 

§  6.  Thus  that  the  bishop  or  priest  should  be  the  only  minister  of 
consecration  is  an  apostolical  canon  or  rule;  ad  quorum  jpreces  CAristi 
corpus  sangnisque  conftcitur,  saith  S.  Hierome* :  and  the  continuation 
and  descent  of  this  particular  from  the  manners  of  the  apostolical 
ministration  is  evident  in  the  fore-alleged  testimonies.  Now  because, 
by  this  constant  derivation  we  can  pursue  the 'track  up  to  the  apo* 
sties,  and  from  their  practice  and  teaching  of  it  we  can  understand  it 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  because  this  whole  ministry  is  an  act  of 
grace  and  depends  only  upon  the  will  of  God,  we  perceive  the  thing 
to  be  necessary  and  unalterable,  we  must  look  for  grace  in  the  min- 
istries of  grace  so  as  God  hath  appointed  them;  and  therefore  in 
these  things  the  churches  of  the  succeeding  ages  have  no  authority^ 
no  liberty,  no  variety.  That  women  do  communicate  in  the  holjr 
mysteries  is  not  set  down  in  the  institution :  but  the  church  derives 
her  warranty  from  the  interpretation  and  order  and  practice  apo-^ 
stoUcal :  the  church  was  taught  by  the  apostles  to  admit  them,  and 
she  always  did  it ;  and  these  things  amongst  sober  and  modest  mea 
do  sufficiently  prove  one  another.  They  always  did  it,  and  therefore 
they  were  taught  it  by  the  apostles :  and  they  were  taught  to  do  so 
by  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  do  it.  And  now 
in  matters  of  salvation  and  common  duty,  the  rule  of  the  church  is, 
Scriplura  loquens  in  mmculino  procedit  etiam  in/osmininoi.  There 
is  no  difference  in  sexes,  and  before  God  it  is  now  as  it  shall  be  in 
the  resurrection,  'there  is  neither  male  nor  female  with  Him/  but 
all  alike. 

§  7.  That  the  symbols  were  to  be  consecrated,  and  who  were  to 
consecrate  and  who  were  to  receive,  were  of  great  necessity  to  be 
taught  and  determined :  and  in  all  this  we  see  unity  and  necessitVi 
authority  and  obedience ;  but  when  we  go  beyond  this,  and  the  plain 
and  necessary  and  constituent  parts  of  the  institution,  we  find  variety 
and  uncertainty.  That  bread  is  to  be  used  is  plain :  but  whether 
leavened  or  unleavened  neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles  have  left  in 

*  Epist.  Izxzv.  [aL  cl  torn,  vr,  part.  2.         J  Panormitan.  in  capit  '  Majoret,'  in 
col.  802.]  priucip.  in  5to  noub.  [vid.  foL  214  b.] 
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oharce  or  memory.  That  wine  is  to  be  blessed  is  certain :  but 
whether  mingled  with  water  or  not  mingled,  we  are  not  determined 
by  any  authority.  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  blessed  we  are 
sure :  but  in  what  form  of  words,  and  whether  by  the  mystic  prayer, 
or  the  words  of  institution,  is  not  derived  to  us  by  sufficient  tradition. 
That  the  Lord's  supper  is  sacredly  and  with  reverence  to  be  received 
is  taught  us  by  the  apostles :  but  whether  this  reverence  ought  to 
be  expressed  by  taking  it  virgine  3aliva\ '  fasting,'  or  not  fasting,  the 
apostles  left  the  churches  to  their  choice.  In  those  things  which 
did  co-operate  immediately  to  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  in  those 
we  were  not  to  invent  any  thing,  and  in  those  we  were  tied  to  obey 
what  was  delivered  us. 

§  8.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  baptism,  in  which  that  which  was 
necessary  is  that  the  person  be  baptized  in  water,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  but  whether  the  priest  shalj 
say.  Ego  te  bapHzo,  as  the  latins  do,  or  Baptizetur  aervus  Ckri^li, 
as  the  Greeks  do,  is  indifferent :  and  if  the  apostles  had  used  any 
other  little  variety  of  words,  yet  if  there  was  not  in  the  first  churches 
an  unity  and  universality  of  practice,  it  is  certain  the  apostles  did  not 
by  their  act  or  canon  intend  to  oblige  all  Christendom ;  but  them- 
selves did  it  with  liberty,  and  therefore  so  might  the  churches  after 
i^em. 

§  9.  For,  excepting  those  things  which  the  apostles  received  from 
Christ,  in  which  they  were  ministers  to  all  ages,  once  for  all  convey- 
ing  the  mind  of  Christ  to  the  generations  to  come,  in  all  other  things 
they  were  but  ordinanr  ministers,  to  govern  the  churches  in  their 
own  times,  and  left  all  that  ordinary  power  to  their  successors,  with 
a  power  to  rule  their  churches,  such  as  they  had ;  and  therefore  whatr 
ever  they  conveyed  as  from  Christ,  a  part  of  His  doctrine  or  any  thing 
of  His  appointment,  this  was  to  bind  for  ever ;  for  Christ  only  is  our 
lawgiver,  and  what  He  said  was  to  last  for  ever :  in  all  things  which 
He  said  not,  the  apostles  could  not  be  lawgivers,  they  had  no  such 
authority;  and  therefore  whatsoever  they  ordered  by  their  own  wis- 
dom, was  to  abide  as  long  as  the  reason  did  abide ;  but  still  with 
the  same  liberty  with  which  they  appointed  it;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  they  would  least  put  a  snare  upon  the  disciples,  or  tie  fetters 
upon  christian  liberty.  But  in  divine  commandments,  and  in  what 
were  the  appointed  ministries  of  grace,  they  were  but  the  mouth  of 
Christ  and  ministers  of  His  holy  Spirit ;  and  in  those  things,  what 
thev  told  to  the  churches  is  our  law  for  ever. 

9  10.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  distinction  of  bishops  from  pres- 
byters, and  the  government  of  the  church  by  them :  for  this  being 
done  in  the  apostles'  times,  and  immediately  received  by  all  churches, 
who  every  where  and  ever  since  were  governed  by  bishops  and  by 
presbyters  under  them,  it  is  not  only  still  to  be  retained  unalterably, 

^  [Tertull.  de  jejuD.,  cap.  vi.  p.  546.] 
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and  is  one  of  those  great  things  in  which  the  present  chniches  ha?e 
no  liber^  or  authority  to  make  a  change^  but  it  is  to  be  concluded 
to  be  a  law  of  Christ,  which  the  apostles  did  con?ey  with  an  intent 
to  oblige  all  Christendom :  not  oidy  because  the  apostles  could  not 
in  things  indifferent  oblige  or  make  a  law  to  succeeding  ages^  for 
they  had  no  authority  and  could  not  govern  churches  after  they  were 
dead^  and  it  was  against  the  laws  of  Christ  that  the  commauoments 
of  men  should  be  taught  for  doctrines,  and  it  is  against  christian 
liberty,  that  a  lasting  necessity  should  by  man  be  put  upon  any 
thing,  and  the  succeeding  churches  would  be  straitened  in  the 
liberty  which  Christ  had  given  them,  and  in  wliich  they  were  bound 
to  stand  fast ;  not  only  all  this,  but  this  was  a  ministry  of  grace,  the 
bishops  were  for  ever  appointed  to  give  a  gift  by  the  laving  on  of 
hands :  and  therefore  here  was  an  appointment  by  Chnst  and  by 
Christ's  Spirit ;  for  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greater  presumption 
than  that  any  should  think  to  convey  a  gift  of  Ood,  unless  by  Ood 
he  be  appointed  to  do  it.  Here  then  could  be  no  variety,  and  no 
Uberty :  this  canon  apostoUcal  is  of  eternal  obligation,  and  the 
churches  cannot  otherwise  be  continued. 

§  11.  But  then  in  the  appendages  and  annexes  of  this,  the  apo* 
sties  did  do  their  ministries ;  they  did  invocate  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
those  which  were  to  be  ordainea :  but  in  these  they  had  no  com* 
mandment  what  form  to  use.  Imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  were 
the  necessary  and  appointed  ministry;  for  in  these  things  tne  churches 
did  not  vary,  but  took  them  from  the  apostles  as  the  appointed 
liturgy;  but  with  what  form  of  words,  and  with  the  tradition  of 
what  instruments,  is  left  to  the  choice  and  economy  of  every  church. 


BULE  xni. 

IN  THB  BULE8  WHICH  THB  APOSTLES  OAVB  TO  THSIB  OHUBOBaS  IV  THINGS  IN* 
DIFFBBXNT,  THE  CHURCH  HATH  A  LIBEBTT  ;  BUT  IT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  USED  BUT 
TOR  GBEAT  BBA80N  AND  GREAT  KEOEBSITT,  AND  FOB  THB  BDUICATION  OV 
THE  PEOPLE  COMUITTED  TO  THEIR  CHARGE. 

§  1.  The  reasons  of  this  rule  are  these  two.  First,  because  it  is 
a  great  regard  to  the  honoured  names  of  the  apostles,  the  pillars  and 
foundations  of  the  church,  that  there  be  not  an  easy  change  made  of 
what  they  in  wisdom  had  determined  to  be  the  measures  of  order 
and  decency.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  in  such  things  which 
change  not,  and  whose  nature  although  it  be  not  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, yet  the  reason  that  bound  it  first  may  be  perpetual,  and  such 
which  cannot  be  succeeded  to,  and  cannot  be  excelled.    Thus  the 
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keeping  of  the  Lord's  day,  besides  all  the  other  reasons  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  even  for  this  alone,  because  it  derived 
from  the  apostles,  is  to  remain  so  for  ever :  because  the  reason  being 
at  first  competent  for  which  they  kept  their  assemblies,  and  gave 
that  day  to  religion,  and  the  same  reason  remaining  for  ever,  and 
another  cannot  come  in  place  of  it,  and  a  greater  tliere  cannot  be, 
although  the  churches  are  not  in  conscience  directly  bound,  yet  col- 
laterally and  indirectly  they  are.  For  it  would  be  a  plain  contempt 
of  the  persons  and  wisdom  of  the  aj)ostles,  besides  the  disrespect  to 
the  mystery  itself,  to  change  the  sunday  festival  into  any  other  day ; 
for  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  so  doing,  and  a  greater  blessing 
than  Christ's  resurrection  we  are  not  to  expect,  and  a  greater  reason 
for  the  keeping  of  a  day  than  a  thanksgiving  for  the  greatest  blessing 
there  cannot  be  (except  a  divine  commandment),  the  only  reason  why 
any  church  should  change  it  must  relate  to  the  apostles,  and  there- 
fore be  no  less  than  a  contempt  of  their  persons  and  a  lessening  of 
their  eminence,  and  could  not  be  less  than  an  intolerable  scandal. 

§  2.  The  other  reason  is,  because  the  apostles  even  in  things 
where  they  had  no  divine  commandment,  yet  had  the  Spirit  of  God*, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  government ;  and  therefore  where  evidently 
there  is  not  an  inconvenience,  or  an  uselessness,  or  an  unreasonable- 
ness by  reason  of  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  the  churches 
are  on  the  surer  side  when  they  follow  the  practice  and  precedents 
of  the  apostles,  and  have  the  confidences  of  a  reasonable  hope  that 
such  appointments  are  pleasing  to  Christ,  since  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  these  cases  the 
practices  and  canons  apostolical  must  be  evident  and  proved :  fo? 
since  in  these  particulars  of  lesser  concernment,  we  do  but  presume 
and  conjecture  that  the  apostles  were  taught  by  the  Spirit  imme* 
diately ;  if  it  be  but  a  conjecture  also  that  the  apostles  did  teach  or 
practise  it,  we  have  two  lame  feet,  and  cannot  tread  securely. 

§  3.  I  shall  give  one  instance  in  this  particular,  but  it  will  be  of 
creat  use,  not  only  for  the  verification  of  this  explication  of  the  rule, 
but  in  order  to  conscience,  because  it  is  in  some  churches  tied  with 
strait  cords,  and  pretended  to  be  very  necessary,  and  of  great  obliga- 
tion upon  this  stock,  because  it  was  appointed  by  the  apostles :  and 
it  is  the  observation  of  Lent,  and  the  weekly  fasting  days. 

OF  THE  LENT  PAST,  AND  THE  WEEKLY  PASTING  DAYS. 

&  4.  The  fast  of  Lent,  of  all  that  are  not,  pretends  the  most  fairly 
to  have  been  an  apostolical  tradition;  and  if  it  could  prove  so  it 
would  with  much  probability  pretend  to  have  been  imposed  with  a 
perpetual  obligation. 

§  5.  Of  the  first  we  have  many  testimonies  from  the  ancient 

»  fl  Cor.  Til  40.] 
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fathers.  So  S.  Hierome"*,  No9  unam  quadragesimam  secundum  tra* 
ditionem  apostolorum  toto  anno,  tempore  nobis  congruo "  Jejitnamus, 
So  S.  Leo®,  Quod  ergo  in  amni  tempore  unumquemque  convenit  facere 
Christianum,  id  nunc  sollicitius  est  et  devotius  exsequendum,  ut  apo» 
stolica  instituiio  quadraginta  dierum  jejuniis  impleatur.  And  again', 
A  Sanctis  apostolis  per  doctrinam  Spiritus  sancti  majora  sunt  ordinata 
jejunia,  ut  per  commune  consortium  cruets  CAristi,  nos  etiam  aliquid 
in  eo  quod  propter  nos  gessit  ageremus.  To  these  agrees  Isidoros 
Hispalensis^,  Quadragesima  in  universo  orbe  institutione  apostolica 
observatur  circa  confnium  dominica  passionis.  To  which  Doro- 
theas'^ a  Greek  abbot  does  consent,  save  only  that  he  says  more ;  for 
he  affirms  that  the  apostles  did  consecrate  the  seven  quadragesimal 
weeks  of  fasting.  So  that  here  we  have  four  ancient  authors  giving 
testimony  that  the  Lent  fast  was  a  tradition  or  an  appointment 
apostolical. 

§  6.  Now  if  it  came  from  the  apostles  by  way  of  precedent  or 
authority,  the  thing  itself  hath  in  its  nature  or  appendage  some  ad* 
vantages  by  which  with  much  reasonableness  we  may  believe  it  was 
intended  to  bind  all  ages  of  the  catholic  church.  Because  the  use- 
fulness of  it  will  be  as  much  now  as  ever  it  was;  and  it  being  a 
specification  of  the  duty  of  fasting,  which  will  never  be  out  of  season, 
and  having  always  the  same  common  cause,  that  is,  the  precedent  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself, 
the  duty  not  being  relative  to  time  or  place,  and  the  reason  of  the 
institution  being  of  perpetual  regard,  and  the  usefulness  very  great, 
and  the  thing  pious  and  holy,  and  add  to  these,  all  churches  ancient 
and  modem  having  received  it  till  now  of  late ;  it  will  be  very  like  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  churches  and  all  ages  to  observe  this  fast, 
which  the  apostles  with  so  much  reason  did  prescribe. 

§  7.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  we  find  some  excellent  persona  in 
the  ancient  churches  saying  expressly  that  this  institution  is  war* 
ranted  to  us  from  Christ.  So  S.  Austin*,  'The  Careme  or  Lent 
fast  hath  an  authority  of  a  fast  both  in  the  Old  testament,  from  the 
fast  of  Moses  and  Ehas,  and  out  of  the  gospel,  because  so  manjr 
days  the  Lord  fasted ;  demonstrating  that  the  gospel  does  not  differ 
from  the  law:'  and  again*,  'By  that  number  of  forty  in  which 
Moses  and  Elias  and  our  Lord  himself  did  fast,  was  signified  unto 
us  that  we  must  abstain  from  secular  delights.'  The  same  thing  also 
is  affirmed  by  S.  Hierome^,  '  Moses  and  Elias  in  their  forty  days' 
hunger  were  filled  with  the  conversation  of  Ood :    and  our  Lord 

*  Epist  liv.  ad  Marcell.  [aL   xxyii.      lioth.  PP.  Grsco-lat,  torn.  L  p.  839.  [Oal- 
tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  64.]  land.,  torn.  xii.  p.  44o  B.] 

"  ['  toto  orbe  nobis  congruo,'  codd.]  *  Epist  cxix.  ad  Januar.  [aL  epist  Iv. 

•  Serm.  vi.  de  40"*  [p.  40  B.]  cap.  16.  torn,  il  col.  139  A.] 

P  Serm.  ix.  [p.  43  E.]  ^  In  psaloL  ex.  [torn.  iv.  col.  1244  B.] 

<i  Origin.  I  vi.  c  19.  p.  83  a.  [§  69.  *  In  laal  lib.  xvi  o.  68.  [torn.  iii.  coL 

toni.  iii.  p.  291.]  428.] 
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himself  fasted  so  many  days  in  the  wilderness,  that  He  might  leave 
to  us  the  solemn  days  of  fasting;'  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place '^y 
Hareditatem  nobis  jejunii  derelinquens,  ad  esum  corporis  sui  sub  hoe 
numero  animas  nostras  prasparat,  '  leaving  to  us  the  inheritance  of 
fasting,  under  this  number  He  prepares  our  souls  for  the  eating  of 
His  body/  So  Isidore,  '  The  first  is  the  fast  of  Lent,  which  began 
from  the  fast  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
fasted  so  many  days/ 

§  8.  Now  although  these  fathers  intend  not  to  say  that  our  Lord 
did  command  this  fast,  but  gave  us  a  precedent  and  an  example  to 
imitate  as  well  as  we  can;  He  was  the  occasion  why  the  church 
took  that  time,  and  performed  that  severity :  yet  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Lord  cannot  be  neglected  without  sin;  Non  enim,fratreSy 
leve  peccaitim  estfideUbus  indictam  quadragesimam  a  Domino  violare, 
etjejunia  consecrata  ventris  voracitate  dissolvere,  8fc,,  said  the  author 
of  the  twenty-fifth  sermon  in  the  works  of  S.  Ambrose  y.  '  It  is  not 
a  light  sin  not  to  keep  the  Lenten  fast  which  was  indicted  by  our 
Lord,  and  with  the  greediness  of  the  belly  to  dissolve  these  conse- 
crated fasting  days.  For  what  does  he  deserve  that  breaks  the  fast 
which  Christ  indicted?  If  therefore  thou  wilt  be  a  Christian  thou 
must  do  as  Christ  did.  He  that  had  no  sin  fasted  forty  days :  and 
wilt  not  thou  who  hast  sinned  keep  the  Lent  fast?  He  (I  say) 
that  had  no  sin  yet  fasted  for  our  sins :  think  therefore  in  thy  con- 
science what  a  kind  of  Christian  thou  art,  when  Christ  fasting  for 
thee  thou  wilt  eat  thy  dinner/  This  author  whoever  he  was  (for  it 
was  not  S.  Ambrose)  supposed  that  the  example  of  Christ  was  a  suf- 
ficient indictiou  of  the  quadragesimal  fast.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  unusual  with  ancient  writers  to  affirm  a  thing  to  be  by 
divine  right,  if  there  be  in  scripture  but  an  authentic  precedent  and 
example  of  it.  Thus  when  the  canon-law  affirms  in  h  de  censibus, 
cap.  '  Quanquam*/  that  the  churches  and  churchmen  are  free  from 
.  secular  exactions  not  only  by  human  but  also  by  divine  right :  which 
saying  because  to  our  ears  it  must  needs  seem  extremely  harsh,  the 

floss  upon  the  place  does  soften  it,  by  referring  it  to  the  fact  of 
oseph  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Israelites*. 
So  that  it  is  not  intended  that  things  of  this  nature  be  divine  pre- 
cepts properly  so  called;  but  such  which  the  church  for  decent  re- 
gajrd  takes  up  in  imitation  of  so  great  examples :  and  indeed  they 
are  such,  which  when  the  church  hath  upon  such  accounts  taken  up 
cannot  be  omitted  without  sin,  if  they  be  omitted  without  cause :  for 
then  they  have  authority  when  they  are  conmianded  by  our  superiors. 
But  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  such  extraordinaries  as  these 

*  In    Jonse    ctp.  iu.   [torn.  iii.  ooL      417,  8.] 

1487.]  »  Vide  BeHaim.,  Hb.  I  de  cleric,  c.  28. 
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is  bat  a  very  weak  argumeDt  to  introduce  an  institution^  ordinary 
and  perpetual^  troublesome  and  ensnaring.  But  of  this  that  we 
may  be  rid  at  once,  I  will  set  down  the  judgment  of  S.  Austin  ^ 
and  of  S.  Chrysostom.  'In  what  shall  we  imitate  the  ways  of 
Christ  ?  Shall  it  be  in  that  magnificence  in  which  God  was  in  the 
flesh  P  Or  does  He  exhort  us  to  this,  or  exact  of  us  to  do  miracles 
such  as  He  did?  He  did  not  say,  Ye  shall  not  be  My  disciples 
unless  ye  walk  upon  the  sea,  or  unless  ye  raise  to  life  him  that  hath 
been  dead  four  days,  or  unless  ye  open  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born 
blind.  What  therefore  docs  He  mean,  saying.  Ye  must  enter  by  the 
door ;  Learn  of  Me,  because  I  am  meek  and  humble  in  heart  ?  that's 
entering  in  by  the  door,  that's  the  imitation  of  Christ  that  is  required 
of  us.'  But  S.  Clirysostom^  says  the  same  thing,  and  more  perti- 
nently, and  applied  to  this  matter  of  fasting :  '  He  doth  not  say  His 
fast  is  to  be  imitated,  although  He  might  propound  those  forty  days 
of  His :  but  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  in  heart :  yea 
rather  contrarily,  when  He  sent  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospe^ 
He  did  not  say.  Fast,  but.  Eat  whatsoever  is  set  before  you.'  Now 
this  argument  of  our  blessed  Lord's  example  being  removed,  and  it 
being  certain  that  from  His  example  to  conclude  a  divine  precept  in 
such  extraordinaries  and  external  actions  is  the  worst  argument  of 
the  world,  and  it  being  expressly  afiirmed  by  S.  Chrysostom  that 
Christ  did  not  in  His  fasting  propound  Himself  as  imitable  by  us,  we 
may  now  return  to  the  first  consideration  and  pretence,  and  enquire 
whether  or  no  the  fast  of  Lent  was  a  tradition  and  canon  apostolical : 
that  is,  not  only  whether  this  did  descend  from  their  practice  (for  if 
Christ's  example  did  not  oblige  us  in  this,  much  less  could^  that  of^ 
the  apostles) ;  but  also  whether  the  apostles  did 
rule  for  the  practice  of  the  chiuches  in  all  descei 

THE  LENT  FAST  IS  NOT  A  TRADITION  OR  CANO 

§  9.  1)  This  first  appears  in  that  we  find  it  affirim 
quity  that  the  fasts  of  the  church  were  arbitrary  and 
necessity  and  imposition  from  any  authority.  Which  thing  was  ob- 
served by  Socrates^,  speaking  of  the  Lent  fast :  '  Because  no  man 
can  shew  in  any  record  that  there  was  a  commandment  concerning 
this  thing,  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostles  did  permit  a  free  power  in 
the  same,  leaving  it  to  every  one's  mind  and  choice  that  every  one 
might  do  what  was  good,  without  the  inducement  of  fear  or  of  neces- 
sity.' '  For  so  we  ought  to  fast  and  to  abstain,'  saith  Prosper*, '  that 
we  may  not  submit  our  souls  to  a  necessity  of  fasting  and  abstaining, 
that  we  may  not  do  a  voluntary  thing  by  an  involuntary  devotion/ 

^  S.  Aug.  in  psal.  xo.  [senn.  i  torn.  ir.  *  Lib.  y.  cap.  22.  Graeci  21.  Latin, 

col  962  A.]  [p.  295.  ecL  Reading.] 

«  HomiL  in  Mattb.  xWiL  [toin.  vil  p.  *  De  vita  contemplat,  lib.  ii  cap.  24» 

486  A.]  [p.  G8  £.] 
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But  of  this  we  have  elder  testimony :  for  when  Tertullian'  scraped 
together  all  that  he  could  to  justify  the  Lents  of  Montanus,  the  new 
ihsts  which  he  for  discipline  would  have  had  the  churches  for  ever  to 
observe,  he  laid  hold  upon  the  practice  of  the  catholics  to  verify 
Mont^nus  his  imposition,  saying  that  the  catholic  bishops  did  enjoin 
fasts  sometimes,  and  ex  aliqtui  sollicUudinis  ecclesiasiica  causa, 
'upon  the  occasion  of  some  trouble  or  affliction  in  the  church,'  that 
is,  temporary  fasts,  or  solemn  days  upon  special  emergent  accidents. 
He  adds  also^  that  they  kept  the  paschal  fast,  the  two  days  before 
Easter,  in  which  '  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them  •/  but  in 
these  days  they  did  sometimes  live  on  bread  and  water,  ut  cuiqu^ 
videbatur,  et  htc  ex  arbiirio  agentea  et  non  ex  imperio;  'they  did 
this  not  by  any  command,  but  by  choice  and  as  they  pleased  them- 
selves:' for  so  the  catholics  did  say  and  believe,  sic  et  observasse 
apostolos,  nullum  aliud  imponentes  jugum  certorum  et  in  cammune 
omnibus  obeundorum  jejuniorum,  that  the  apostles  did  fast  as  every 
Christian  else  did  and  ought  to  do,  ex  arbitrio,pro  temporibus  et 
eausis  uniuscujusque,  '  as  every  one  had  cause  and  opportunity  and 
will;'  but  Hhey  imposed  no  other  yoke  of  certain  and  for  ever  to  be 
observed  fasts/ 

Lazut  ac  liber  modus  abstineodi 
Ponitur  cunctis ;  neque  nos  aeverus 
Terror  impellit :  sua  quemque  cogit 

Velle  potestas. 
Sufficit  qulcqnid  facias,  vocato 
Numinis  nutu  prius,  inchoare, 
Sive  tn  rnensam  renuas,  cibumve 

Sumere  tentes. 

So  Prudentius^,  expressly  affirming  that  even  in  his  time  there  were 
no  laws  of  set  and  annual  fasts :  for  that  very  thing  Victor  Antio- 
ohenus'  makes  to  be  a  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
ment; for  the  faithful  in  that  time  had  fasting  days  appointed  by 
0od,  qtuB  proinde  modis  omnibt^  explere  obligabantitr,  etiamsi  alias 
noluissent,  '  which  they  were  bound  by  all  means  to  observe  though 
against  their  will ;'  but  under  the  gospel  we  fast  by  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  choice  of  our  own  will,  rather  than  by  the  co-action  of 
any  law.  For  quibus  diebus  jejunandum  sit  nulla  apostolarum  pra- 
eepto  definitum  reperiri,  said  S.  Austin^;  'what  days  we  are  to  fast 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  determined  by  any  precept  of  the  apostles/ 

§  10.  2)  This  also  appears  in  that  we  find  the  original  of  the 
quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast  attributed  to  other  causes  and  beginnings 
than  the  tradition  or  canon  apostolical.  Cassian^  says  that  '  as  long 
as  the  perfection  of  the  primitive  church  did  remain,  there  was  no 
observation  of  a  Lent  fast;  for  they  who  spent  the  whole  year  in 

'  De  jejun.,  cap.  xiii.  [p.  661  C]  patr.,  torn.  it.  p.  875  H.] 

'  Cap.  ii.  [p.  545  A.]  ^  Epist    Ixzzvi.  ad  Casulanum.  [aU 

^  Cathemer.  bymn.  Yiii.  [65.']  xxxri.  torn,  il  coL  78  C] 

'  In  Marc.  cap.  ii.  [Max.  bibl.  vet         *  ColUt  xzi.  cap.  30.  [p.  805.] 
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abstinence  were  not  tied  with  the  necessity  of  a  precept  or  legal 
sanction.  But  when  the  multitude  of  the  believers  every  day  cool- 
ing in  their  devotion  did  brood  upon  their  wealth  . .  id  tunc  universis 
Eacerdotibtts  placuit  "*,  then  it  seemed  good  to  the  bishops  '  to  recall 
men  to  the  work  of  holiness  by  a  canonical  indiction  of  fasts,  and  to 
give  to  God  the  tenth  of  their  days/  So  that  the  cause  of  the  in- 
stitution of  this  fast  was  the  universal  declension  of  the  primitive 
piety:  and  the  authors  of  it  were  the  whole  consent  of  bishops. 
Something  like  this  was  that  of  S.  Chrysostom",  who,  complaining 
of  the  diminution  of  the  primitive  heats  of  piety,  and  their  unworthy 
communicating,  especially  at  Easter,  adds,  crvi;et8oVes  ovv  ol  iraripes 
Ttiv  p\Apr]v  TTjv  yivofiivrjv  ^k  ttjs  rj^ekrjfxivrjs  irpoaobov,  <rvv€\06vT€9 
irviraxTav  rjiiipas  reacrapixovTa  vrjoreCas,  €v\<ov,  iiKpoAo'eai?,  (rvvo" 
boiv,  K,T,X.,  'when  the  fathers  had  observed  the  hurt  that  came 
from  so  careless  conventions,  they  meeting  together  appointed  forty 
days  for  fasting  and  prayer  and  hearing  sermons,  and  holy  assem- 
blies.' S.  Austin <>  does  not,  as  Cassian,  impute  it  to  the  sanction  of 
the  bishops,  nor  to  a  council  of  the  fathers,  as  S.  Chrysostom,  but 
to  the  custom  of  the  church.  Ul  quadraffinta  illi  dies  ante pascha 
observentur  ecclesia  consuetude  roboravit :  sic  etiam  ut  octo  dies 
neophytorum  distinguantur  a  ceteris,  '  the  custom  of  the  church  hath 
established  the  observation  of  forty  days  before  Easter,  and  the  eight 
days  after  Easter  for  the  novices :'  both  from  the  same  principle. 
But  it  was  not  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  but  the  custom  of  the 
church  that  made  it  into  a  law.  In  IrenseusP  his  time  there  was  a 
custom  of  fasting  about  that  time,  for  one  or  two  days  or  more,  but 
it  was  KaO^  aTrkoTTjra  kclI  IbioaTLcriibv  avvrjOeLa,  *  a  simple  and  a  pri- 
vate custom.'  But  when  it  was  made,  it  was  only  for  the  imper- 
fect, and  the  men  of  the  world  that  spent  their  year  in  gatliering 
money,  and  misspent  their  time ;  they  only  were  intended  in  the  con- 
stitution. This  we  have  from  S.  Hierome^,  je;unia  a  viris  pnidenti' 
bus  propter  eos  constitvta  fuisse  qui  magi^  saculo  vacant  quam  Deo; 
'  some  prudent  men  appointed  the  solemn  fasts  for  tlieir  sakes  who 
spent  their  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  more  than  in  religion.' 
And  since  it  is  consentingly  affirmed  that  the  great  end  of  the  Lent 
fast  is  for  preparation  to  the  Easter  communion,  what  use  (at  least 
to  this  great  purpose)  can  it  be  of  to  those  pious  persons  who  com- 
municate every  fortnight,  or  it  may  be  every  week  in  the  year  F  But 
it  is  true  that  the  great  end  and  ministry  of  the  Lent  fast  was  in 
order  to  the  Easter  communion,  but  it  was  of  such  persons  who 
being  admitted  to  public  penance  upon  Ash-wednesday  were  recon- 
ciled and  admitted  to  the  communion  upon  Easter  day :  which  cus- 

-  Ibid.,  cap.  29.  [p.  804.]  ii.  col.  141  D.] 

^  In  Vet  test,  horn,  in  eos  qui  pascha  p  Apud  Euseb.,  lib.  v.  cap  ^6.  [aL  24. 

jejunent.  [contr.  Jud.,  horn.  iiL  torn.  i.  p.  248.] 
p.  611  C]  Q  In  Oalat.  lib.  ii.  [cap.  4.  torn.  iv. 

^  Epist  cxiz.  ad  Januar.  [aL  Iv.  tom.  part.  1.  coL  272.] 
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torn  being  not  in  use,  the  use  of  Lent  in  order  to  the  chief  end  to 
which  it  did  minister  is  wholly  lost.  It  was  therefore  true  which 
8.  Hierome  said,  that  Lent  was  for  the  imperfect  and  secular  persons, 
for  public  penitents  and  persons  convict  of  scandalous  crimes,  for 
men  of  the  world,  and  not  for  the  religious,  who  every  month  or 
week  observe  the  religion  of  Easter,  and  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
preparation.  Perfecti  non  tenentur  lege  jefunii ;  *  they  that  all  the 
year  lived  strictly  were  not  bound  to  the  observation  of  Lent :'  so 
Gassian' ;  and  from  him  Isidorus  Hispalensis'  and  Babanus  Maurus^ ; 
and  the  same  thing  also  was  affirmed  by  S.  Chrysostom",  from  whom 
Cassian,  who  was  his  scholar,  might  receive  it. 

§  11.  3)  Some  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  writers  affirm  pope 
Telesphorus  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  Lent  fast  about  the  year 
cxxvi.  So  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon  *  affirms,  Quadragedmale  je- 
Junium  a  Telespkoro  per  hoe  tempus  inatittUum  ac  prceceptum  qui* 
dam  scribunt,  '  some  write  that  Telesphorus  commanded  the  quadra- 
gesimal fast.'  Scaliger^  believes  this  not  to  be  the  saying  of  Euse* 
bius,  as  not  being  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  MS.  copies :  but  how. 
ever,  till  Scaliger's  time  it  was  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Latin 
church  and  so  downwards  believed ;  and  it  was  affirmed  expressly  by 
Babanus  Maurus'  and  Bupertus*. 

§  12.  4)  The  thing  and  the  name  was  unknown  in  the  church  in 
the  first  three  ages.  This  is  very  apparent  in  Tertullian,  who  making 
his  apology  for  the  fasting  days  of  Montanus,  says  they  are  no  such 
great  matter  that  the  yjfvx^Kol,  '  the  spiritual  men'  (so  he  calls  the 
catholics),  should  complain  of  them  as  of  so  intolerable  yoke  upon 
the  disciples.  It  was  but  ten  days  in  all;  two  weeks,  abating 
Saturdays  and  Sundays :  and  Sozomen^  says  these  two  weeks  were 
before  Easter.  Now  if  the  catholics  had  known  of  our  Lent  then, 
of  forty  days'  fast,  they  would  never  have  been  so  unreasonable 
to  complain  of  the  ten  days  of  Montanus^;  and  that  was  all  he 
imposed  in  the  whole  year,  let  the  time  be  when  it  will.  And  yet 
this  was  more  than  the  catholics  did ;  for  when  from  their  practice 
(as  I  noted  before)  Tertullian  *  would  fain  have  drawn  some  warranty 
and  countenance,  he  says  that  '  the  apostles  did  not  quite  extinguish 
all  difference  of  days ;  for  if  they  did,  why  did  the  cathoHcs  then  ob- 
serve Easter  every  year  ?  why  the  fifty  days  of  joy  after  it  ?  why  the 
Wednesday  and  friday  fast,  and  (Good  fridav  or)  the  preparation  day  ? 
and  why  the  Saturday  fast  f  though  indeed  this  ye  never  fast  but  at 

-   »  [Collat  xxi.  cap.  29.  p.  804.]  1606.] 

*  De  offia  ecclet.,  lib.  i  c.  87.  [torn.         *  Ubi  supra,  cap.  34.  [p.  22.] 

yi.  p.  406.]  *  De   divin.    offic,    lib.    iv.    cap.    9. 

*■  De   instit.   cleric.,   lib.   iL   cap.   20.  [torn.  ii.  p.  689.] 

[torn.  vi.  p.  18.]  **  Sozom.,  lib.  viL  cap.  19.  [p.  308.] 

"  Homil.  X.  in  Genes,  [torn.  iv.  p.  71  •--Petav.  in  nods  ad  Epiph.  [p.  361.] 

E.]  «  Tertull.  de  jejun.,  cap.  xv.  [p.  652 

*  [p.  160.  ed.  foL  Burdig.  1604.]  C] 

7  [In  loc.  p.  198.  ed.  foL  Lugd.  Bat  *  Cap.  ziv.  [p.  552  B.] 
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Easter/  Here  is  all  the  solemnities  both  of  feastiiigs  and  fastings 
which  the  church  then  had :  and  therefore  it  is  easy  without  much 
diligence  to  discover  the  weakness  of  those  pretences  which  derive 
from  more  ancient  record,  but  indeed  are  nothing  but  deceptions  and 
interpolations.  Such  as  is  the  sixty-ninth  canon  apostolical  %  which 
commands  the  observation  of  Lent  to  a  clergyman  under  pain  of 
deposition,  to  a  layman  under  excommunication.  But  the  imposture 
of  these  canons,  especially  of  the  last  thirty-six,  amongst  which  this 
is  one,  are  abundantly  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  persuasions.  And 
80  is  that  of  S.  Ignatius  to  the  Philippians ',  '  Despise  not  the  Lent, 
for  it  contains  an  imitation  of  the  conversation  of  our  Lord.'  But  of 
this  epistle  the  ancients  make  no  mention,  and  that  it  is  supposi- 
titious is  very  fully  proved  by  the  learned  and  most  reverend  pri- 
mate of  Armagh^,  and  it  is  so  notorious  as  nothing  can  be  more ;  for 
the  author  of  this  epistle  condemns  that  which  S.  Ignatius  and  his 
neighbour  churches  did,  and  calls  him  '  a  companion  of  them  that 
killed  Christ,  that  keeps  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.'  But 
of  this  enough.  But  as  to  the  thing;  if  the  Lent  fast  were  of  apo« 
stolical  institution,  it  were  strange  there  should  be  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  certain  writings  of  the  three  first  ages ;  not  a  word  of  it  in 
Justin  Martyr  or  S.  IrensBus,  in  Tertullian  or  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
in  Clemens  Bomanus  his  genuine  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  in 
8.  Cyprian.  There  is  indeed  a  little  shred  taken  out  of  Origen's 
tenth  homily  on  Leviticus**,  Habetmia  enim  quadragennuB  dieajejunm 
eonsecratos,  '  we  have  the  days  of  Lent  designed  for  fasting.'  But 
concerning  this  I  can  only  say  that  the  homilies  were  supposed  to  be 
8.  Cyril's,  written  in  the  fifth  age  and  published  in  his  name,  but 
whoever  be  the  author,  he  that  wrote  them  destroys  the  letter  of  the 
scripture  all  the  way,  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  is  a  man  of  no  great 
authority,  says  Bellarmine  * :  and  therefore  it  remains  certain  that  in 
the  three  first  ages  of  the  church  there  was  no  mention  made  of 
the  quadragesimsd  or  forty  days'  fast  in  Lent,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  derived  as  a  law  or  by  rule  from  the  apostles :  but  so  strange  a 
thing  it  was  that  there  should  be  any  common  prescript  fasts,  that 
Apollonius*^  accused  Montanus  for  it,  he  was  6t5afa?  Xvorety  yifKaVf 
Kol  vrjoTflas  voixoOfTrjo-a^,  *  he  taught  the  solutions  of  marriage,  and 
made  a  law  for  fasting  days.' 

§  13.  5)  The  quadragesimal  fast  was  relative  and  ever  in  order 
to  the  Easter  feast,  and  therefore  could  not  be  before  that  for  whose 
sake  it  was  appointed.  But  the  feast  of  Easter  was,  and  the  Sunday 
festival  was  introduced  by  custom  and  arbitrary  choice,  for  relaxation 
of  labours  and  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection :  indeed  it  was  at 

*  [al.  can.  61.   Coteier.  patr.  apost,  p.  226.] 

torn.  i.  p.  451.]  ^  [tom.  ii.  p.  246  D.^ 

'  [cap.  13.  p.  119.]  *  De  verbo  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  [tom. 

V  [Ussher.J   Dissert  ad  Ig^at,  cap.  i.  col.  249.] 

12.  [apud  Coteier.  patr.  apost,  torn.  ii.  ^  [Apud  Euseb.  H.  £.  y.  18.  p.  238.] 
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the  beginning  of  the  dissemination  and  prevailing  of  Christianity,  but 
it  was  without  a  divine  command,  or  an  apostolical  canon,  if  we  may 
believe  Socrates™.  Trjv  kopr^v  rod  Trdtrxa  ol  AvOpoiTToi  . .  iKaaroi 
Kara  x'S/>ct9  is  kpovXTjOrja-av  .  .  k^  iOovs  tivos  &Treri\€<Tav'  ov  yap 
v6p.<^  rovTO  TTapa(f>vk6.TT€iv  6  Scor^p  fj  ol  dTTOoroAot  rjp.LV  irapriyyfi' 
Xav,  *  the  feast  of  Easter  and  other  feasts,  every  man  as  they  pleased 
in  several  places  did  out  of  a  certain  custom  celebrate  the  memory 
of  the  salutary  passion :  for  neither  our  Saviour  nor  the  apostles  ap- 
pointed this  by  a  law/  For  the  apostles  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  making  laws  for  feasts,  iXka  fiCov  SpObv  Kci  rfiv  O^oai^uop 
tlarj-yrjo-aa-BaL ",  '  but  to  introduce  piety  and  a  good  life/  The  rest 
was  permitted  to  the  good  will  of  the  churches,  who  being  sensible 
of  the  great  benefits  of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  would  quickly 
introduce  a  custom  of  such  a  pious  gratitude :  and  Nicephorus^  tells 
the  same  story,  and  in  words  very  like.  And  the  thing  was  not  long 
in  doing;  it  was  so  reasonable^  so  pious,  so  obvious,  so  ready  and 
Brepared,  that  at  the  very  beginning  all  Christians  did  it,  though,  as 
it  happens,  in  several  churches  after  several  manners.  And  supposing 
that  these  Greeks  say  true,  yet  it  is  no  more  lessening  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  that  great  feast,  that  the  apostles  did  not  intend  to  make  laws 
concerning  it,  than  it  is  to  baptism,  that  S.  Paul  says,  "  Christ  sent 
him  not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  gospel;"  that  is,  though  to 
baptize  was  a  holy  office,  yet  he  was  to  attend  something  that  was 
greater  and  required  his  diligence  and  presence.  But  this  adds  some 
moments  to  the  sacredness  of  this  and  other  such  feasts,  that  the 
apostles  left  it  to  the  piety  and  good  will  of  the  churches,  as  knowing 
that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  had  received  to  this  and  greater 
purposes,  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  leading  them  into  a  speci- 
fication of  their  piety  and  gratitude  upon  such  great  causes :  and  it 
was  a  very  great  matter  that  instantly  all  churches  did  consent  in  the 
duty,  without  any  law,  or  common  teacher,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
right  reason.  The  result  of  this  consideration  is  this,  that  if  the  apo- 
stles left  the  celebration  of  Easter  and  other  feasts  to  the  choice  and 
Eiety  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  bound  the  Lent  fast 
y  a  canon,  since  the  Lent  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  Easter,  and  was  never  heard  of  before  there  was  a  christian 
Easter.  But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  interpose  my  conjecture  (for  it 
is  no  more)  I  suppose  Socrates  hy  pascAa  does  not  mean  the  day  of 
the  resurrection,  but  the  day  of  the  passion ;  and  that  he  intends  only 
to  say  that  the  solemnity  of  the  Good  friday  devotion  was  not  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  but  left  to  the  piety  and  gratitude 
of  the  church.  The  reasons  of  my  conjecture  are  these.  1)  Because 
SocratesP  calls  it  pvrfprjv  rod  a-ayrripMovs  iriOovs,  '  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion ;'  which  the  Easter  Sunday  was  not,  but  of  the  resur- 
rection.    2)  Because  we  find  the  word  pascAa  used  by  the  ancient 

-  Lib.  V.  c  22.  [p.  292.]  •  Hist,  lib.  xii.  c  32.  [ad  fin.] 
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fathers  in  the  same  sense ;  to  iriaxa  vr]<rTeLf€iv  said  Timotheus 
Alexandrinus^,  'to  fast  on  the  Pasch-/  so  fj  vrjarcCa  tov  Tria^Of 
S.  Clement'  calls  the  Good  friday  fast,  '  the  paschal  fast/  meaning 
that  then  began  the  Jewish  passover,  and  then  Christ  our  passover 
was  offered  for  us.  So  Tertullian*,  Sic  ''el  die  pascka,  quo  communis 
et  quad  publica  jejunii  religio  est,  merito  deponimus  osculum,  Sfc: 
*  the  day  of  the  Pasch  is  a  public  and  a  common  day  for  the  religion 
of  fasting  /  which  because  it  was  never  true  of  Easter-day,  and  being 
always  true  of  Good  friday,  he  must  mean  this.  3)  Because  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Easter  festival  was  in  use,  though  not  com- 
manded, in  the  apostles'  time  *,  therefore  because  they  kept  the  me« 
morial  of  the  resurrection  the  first  day  in  every  week ;  and  therefore 
Socrates  could  not  in  all  likelihood  mean  that  day,  but  the  pascAa 
passlonis,  '  the  paschal  passion,'  not  the  paschal  resurrection.  And 
then  upon  this  account,  though  this  fifth  argument  will  not  prevail, 
it  is  because  we  need  it  not;  for  whatever  destroys  the  premisses  ia 
this  case,  does  establish  the  conclusion.  For  if  hypascAa  he  means 
the  paschal  fast,  that  is.  Good  friday,  then  he  gives  testimony,  and 
that  very  consonantly  to  the  prime  antiquity,  that  it  was  left  free  and 
undetermined  by  Christ  and  His  apostles :  but  if  he  should  mean  the 
Easter  feast,  and  did  say  true,  yet  it  will  follow  from  hence  that 
much  more  must  the  preceding  fast  be  left  undetermined. 

14.  6)  If  any  man  should  say  that  kings  are  all  created,  as  Adam 
was,  in  full  stature  and  manhood  by  God  himself  immediately,  he 
could  best  be  confuted  by  the  mid  wives  and  the  nurses,  the  school- 
masters and  the  servants  of  the  family,  and  by  all  the  neighbourhood, 
who  saw  them  bom  infants,  who  took  them  from  their  mothers' 
knees,  who  gave  them  suck,  who  carried  them  in  their  arms,  who 
made  them  coats  and  taught  them  their  letters,  who  observed  their 
growth  and  changed  their  ministries  about  their  persons.  The  same 
is  the  case  of  the  present  article.  He  that  says  our  Lent,  or  forty 
days'  fast  before  Easter,  was  established  by  the  apostles  in  that  fuU 
growth  and  state  we  now  see  it,  is  perfectly  confuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  those  ages  that  saw  its  infancy  and  childhood,  and  helped 
to  nurse  it  up  to  its  present  bulk. 

§  15.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  from  the  very  first  ages 
of  the  christian  church  of  which  we  have  any  records,  it  was  with 
sacred  ness  and  rehgion  observed  that  before  the  feast  of  Easter  they 
should  fast.  T^i/  vrjareCav  tov  TTi(r\a  S.  Clement"  calls  it,  tol^ 
irapabcboixivas  vrjarfCas  ck  ri  Koivhv,  koL  (f>vka(r<roix€pas  virb  TrJ9 
iKKkr)<TCas'  so  the  council  of  Gangra*  about  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  '  the  fasts  which  were  delivered  in  common,  and  observed  by 

4  [Respons.    canon. »    apud    Bevereg.  *  Vide  lib.  ii.  chap.  2.  rule  6.  §  55,  6w 
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the  church ;'  rhs  ipiajUvas  vr)<TTcCas,  '  the  appoiuted  fasts,'  so  Con- 
stantine^  csdled  them.  But  this  paschal  fast  was  nothing  like  ours^ 
it  was  not  our  quadragesimal ;  it  was  but  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days 
at  iirst  and  in  some  places.  For  at  first  the  Christians  were  very 
shy  of  receiving  any  load  of  ordinances  and  burdens  to  their  con- 
sciences, as  soon  as  ever  they  had  entered  into  the  liberty  of  Chris- 
tiaus.  They  did  all  that  reason  and  all  that  love  would  require: 
but  if  love  was  the  parent  of  their  observations,  they  would  do  them 
in  love,  and  not  in  necessity,  lest  they  should  be  again  intaugled  in 
a  yoke  of  bondage.  That  they  kept  their  fasts  with  liberty,  besides 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  is  expressly  aflBrmed  by  Theodoret*,  who 
blaming  the  heretics  that  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine  as  being 
abominable,  Ecclesia  veto,  saith  he,  de  kia  nikil  pracipii;  neqne 
enim  hortim  itsum  vnterdicit :  idea  alii  quidem  permusia  volnptatUma 
securi  fruunlur,  alii  vero  abstinent ;  et  nemo  qui  recie  aapiat  can* 
demnat  eum  qui  comedit ;  nam  et  abstinentia  et  participatio  sunt  in 
meniis  potestate :  ^  but  the  church  commands  nothing  in  these  things, 
and  forbids  not  to  use  flesh  and  wine;  and  therefore  some  enjoy 
them  freely,  others  do  abstain,  and  no  wise  man  condemns  him  that 
cats :  for  to  eat  or  to  abstain  is  in  the  power  of  every  man's  will.' 
Now  if  the  church  had  from  the  apostles  received  a  law  of  the  Lent 
fast,  or  if  in  the  church  there  had  been  a  law  to  command  absti* 
nence  from  flesh  in  Lent,  it  had  not  been  truly  said  of  Theodoret, 
JBccleeia  de  his  nihil  pracipit ;  for  a  commandment  for  a  time  and 
a  revolving  period  certainly  is  a  commandment.  But  this  fur- 
ther appears  in  the  variety  which  is  in  all  the  actions  and  minds  of 
men  when  they  are  at  their  own  choice.  Of  this  a  fragment  of 
Irenaeus  mentioned  by  Eusebius*  is  a  great  testimony :  for  there  had 
been  an  unlucky  dilTerence  between  the  western  and  eastern  churches 
about  their  keeping  of  Easter,  and  pope  Victor  was  transported  into 
heats  upon  the  question,  and  received  from  S.  L^nseus  this  sober 
advertisement,  '  For  there  is  not  only  a  controversy  about  the  day  of 
Easter,  but  about  the  kind  of  fasting.  For  some  suppose  they  ought 
to  fast  but  one  day,  others  two,  others  more ;  some  measure  their 
day  by  forty  hours  of  day  and  night.  And  this  variety  of  them  that 
observe  the  fasts  did  not  begin  m  our  age,  but  long  before  us  with 
our  ancestors,  who,  as  it  is  likely,  retaining  a  custom  introduced  by 
simplicity  and  a  private  choice,  did  propagate  it  to  posterity.  And 
yet  nevertheless  all  these  lived  peaceably  one  with  another,  and  we 
also  keep  peace  together ;  for  the  difference  of  the  fast  is  so  far  from 
violating  the  agreement  of  faith,  that  it  does  commend  it  rather.' 
Here  was  the  paschal  fast  observed  by  all  men,  but  with  great  variety 
and  a  proportionate  liberty.  The  cause  of  the  variety  was  this,  which 
was  also  the  ground  of  their  practice.     They  thought  that  the  words 

'  Apud  Socrat  lib.  ii.  hist,  cap.  8.      iv.  p.*  479,  80.] 
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of  Christ, "  When  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  in  those 
days  shall  they  fast/'  were  to  be  meant  of  the  interval  of  Christ's 
death  and  burial,  as  we  learn  from  Teriullian^.  Now  because  it  was 
but  one  whole  day  that  Christ  was  in  the  grave,  some  fasted  but  one 
day,  beginning  on  the  friday  afternoon.  Others  consider  that 
Christ  was  about  forty  hours  dead,  and  the  bridegroom  was  absent 
so  long ;  and  therefore  reckoned  their  fast  to  forty  hours,  beginning 
from  the  ninth  hour  on  Good  friday,  and  eating  notliing  till  the 
morning  of  Easter  day  :  and  this  was  the  most  severe  and  the  most 
prevaihng  amongst  tliem ;  and  this  is  the  T€araapaKoaTfi,  the '  quadra^ 
gesimal  fast,'  this  gave  occasion  to  the  name,  which  was  kept  when 
the  forty  hours  was  changed  into  forty  days,  and  new  analogies  and 
new  reasons  found  out  for  it,  and  their  fasting  for  the  absence  of  the 
bridegroom  was  changed  into  a  fasting  in  imitation  of  Moses  and 
Jllias,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  wilderness.  Only  by  the  way 
let  me  observe,  that  at  first  they  had  no  appointed  fasts,  but  of  those 
hours  in  which  the  bridegroom  was  taken  from  them,  that  is,  none 
but  the  paschal  fast ;  as  TertuUian^  expressly  affirms,  Illoi  dies  Jefum 
nils  determinatos  putarU  in  quibus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam 
solos  legitimos  jejuniorum  christianorum,  'the  catholics  had  no  other 
days  appointed  for  fastings,  no  other  were  the  legitimate  fasting 
days  for  Christians,'  (as  they  thought),  '  but  only  those  in  which  the 
bridegroom  was  taken  from  them.' 

§  16.  But  S.  Irenseus  said  that  some  fast  one  day,  some  two, 
and  others  more.  Some  kept  the  whole  six  days  of  the  passion 
week;  we  find  mention  made  of  it  in  Dionysius  Alexandrinus^ 
about  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  year  of  Christ,  rhs  i(  r«y 
vrjoTfi&v  fjfiipas, '  the  six  days  of  fasting ;'  but  he  affirms  that  all  do 
not  equally  observe  them ;  for  some  fast  all  the  six  days,  some  two, 
some  three,  some  four,  some  none.  But  by  Epiphanius®  his  time 
the  fast  had  possessed  the  whole  six  days  almost  eveiy  where,  rhs  i^ 
fiyiipas  rov  Tricrya  iv  (ripo(f>ayLq.  bt.aT€\ovai  irivr^s  oi  Xaol,  '  all  the 
people  spend  the  six  days  of  the  Pasch,  or  before  Easter,  in  dry  diet ; 
but  by  this  time  the  word  rco-o-a/xucoor^  or  quadr<igesima  had  pr&t 
vailed,  and  was  used  to  signify  the  paschal  fast.  The  word  was  used 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  which  commanded  two  synods  every  year  to 
be  held  in  the  provinces,  and  the  first  of  them  to  be  h  reara-apcLKotrT^^ 
*  in  the  quadragesimal  fast'  But  this  did  not  signify  the  fast  of  forty 
days,  for  that  was  not  yet  brought  into  the  church. 

§  1 7.  But  first  the  matter  is  dear  that  the  word  quadroffesima  is 
often  used  in  antiquity  and  by  other  good  authors  to  signify  a  set 
time  of  fast,  but  plainly  less  than  forty  days.     S.  Hierome^  says 

^  Lib.  de  jejun.,  cap.  xiv.  [p.  552  B.]       1105  C]  et  hares.  Izzv.  [§  6.  p.  910  C] 
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that  the  Montanists  do  make  ires  in  anno  quadrageaimaa,  'three 
Lents/  and  yet  two  of  them  were  but  of  five  days  a  piece,  and 
whether  the  third  was  more  or  less  we  cannot  tell:  and  this  Ter- 
tullian**  plainly  affirms,  who  was  himself  a  Montanist.  And  this  thing 
also  came  into  the  practice  of  some  catholics ;  for  tliey  did  so  too  in 
the  time  of  Amalarius*,  they  kept  trea  quculra^esimas,  'three  qua- 
dragesimal fasts/  and  yet  that  before  Midsummer  and  that  before 
Christmas  were  much  shorter  than  forty  days.  The  same  word  is 
several  times  used  by  Babanus  Maurus^  and  Durandus^  But  that 
the  use  of  the  word  may  be  no  prejudice  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  thing,  we  find  the  thing  noted  by  Socrates™,  and  wondered  at 
exceedingly,  that  since  there  was  so  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
days,  yet  all  alike  called  it  T€<r<rapaKo(rniv,  or  'the  quadragesimal 
fast/  The  same  also  we  find  in  Sozomen°,  noting  that  some  did 
only  observe  three  weeks  of  five  days  to  the  week,  out  of  the  number 
of  the  seven  antepaschal  weeks,  and  yet  nevertheless  called  it  qua^ 
dragesima :  and  the  same  also  we  find  in  Nicephorus^,  who  (I  sup* 

Ease)  transcribed  it  from  them :  and  in  Cassian's  time,  when  the 
ent  fast  came  up  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  days,  yet  he  still  calls 
it  the  quadragesima  or  the  forty  days'  fast :  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
if  RigaltiusP  say  true,  that  all  the  set  and  stationary  fasts  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  called  quadragesimals.  But  the  first  use  of 
the  words  is  in  the  Nicene  council^ ;  unless  the  words  of  Origen  be 
allowed  to  be  good  record :  but  yet  both  in  Origen  and  in  the  Ni- 
cene council,  though  the  word  be  used,  yet  without  any  remark  of 
the  number  of  the  days,  or  intimation  of  it,  until  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea ',  which  mentions  more  weeks  than  one  in  Lent,  commanding 
to  fast  also  upon  the  thursday  of  the  last  week  in  Lent.  For  by  this 
time  it  was  come  to  three  weeks,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some 
less,  as  appears  in  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Cassian  and  Nicephorus  above 
quoted. 

§  18.  But  for  the  reason  of  the  word  quadragesima*  there  are 
various  conjectures.  Cassian  says  it  is  an  imitation  of  Christ's  fast 
of  forty  days,  and  so  had  the  name  from  thence.  But  he  adds  some 
little  cabalistical  things  of  the  number  of  forty  in  the  scripture,  which 
are  to  no  great  purpose.  But  his  first  conjecture  is  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable; and  Bigaltius  makes  use  of  it,  saying  that  the  apostles 
having  obliterated  the  Jewish  fasts,  to  which  Christ's  forty  days'  fast 
put  an  end,  and  asserted  us  into  liberty,  they  would  upon  that  day 
on  which  Christ  wrought  our  Uberty  for  us  '  nailing  the  hand-writing 
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of  ordinances  to  His  cross/  consecrate  a  fast  to  the  memorial  of  this 
great  work  of  redemption  for  us ;  ut  ohliteratU  Judaorum  sabbatiSf 
jejunia  sua  Chrutiani,  qua  Domino  suo  taiUidapro  tantis  offerrent, 
dej^jwnii  dominici  spaho  vo€itaren6\  Hhat  the  Christians  might  call 
their  fast  by  a  name  taken  from  the  duration  of  the  Lord's  fast,  that 
since  they  could  not  attain  to  that  great  fast,  they  might  at  least 
have  it  in  venerable  memory.'  But  this,  although  it  be  ingenious 
and  pretty,  yet  it  is  something  violent,  and  hath  no  warrant  from 
antiquity;  and  the  question  is  better  answered  from  the  words  of 
Irenseus  in  Eusebius,  who  says  that  they  who  kept  the  paschal  fast 
would  some  of  them  produce  the  fast  to  forty  hours :  now  the  whole 
fast  being  in  memory  of  the  Bridegroom's  being  taken  away,  and  He 
having  been  absent,  as  they  computed  it,  forty  hours,  this  proportion 
did  better  carry  the  analogy,  and  therefore  easily  carried  away  the 
name,  and  a  quadragesimal  of  hours  is  as  proper  as  a  quadragesimal 
of  days,  and  hath  a  oetter  warranty  than  any  other  conjecture.  But 
this  I  remarked  before. 

§  19.  But  afterwards  the  number  of  weeks  increased :  it  came  in 
some  places  to  six  and  seven  weeks ;  so  Cassian™.  But  it  was  diverso 
more,  for  some  would  fast  Saturdays,  and  some  would  not ;  but  they 
made  it  but  to  be  thirty-six  days  however :  so  we  find  it  in  8.  Gre- 
gory >,  that  forty- two  days  were  the  appointment  of  Lent,  but  taking 
away  the  Sundays,  six  and  thirty  days  remain  for  fasting.  But  in  all 
this  whole  affair  there  was  nothing  yet  universally  determined  by  any 
law  of  the  universal  church.  ^  For  in  Bome  about  the  year  ccocxxx  vn 
they  fasted  but  three  weeks  before  Easter,  (and  out  of  them  they  ex- 
cepted Saturdays  and  Sundays) ;  but  in  Illyricum,  in  Greece  and  Alex- 
andria they  begin  their  Lenten  fast  above  six  weeks  before  Easter : 
others  begin  seven  weeks  before  Easter,  but  fast  by  intervals,  and  ob- 
serve but  fifteen  days  in  all :  and  yet  all  call  this  the  quadragesimal 
fast^/  so  Socrates'.  And  S.  Chrysostom*  says  it  was  the  custom 
against  Easter  to  ask  every  one  how  many  weeks  he  had  fasted ;  and  you 
should  hear  some  answering  two,  some  three,  some  alL  For  at  Con- 
stantinople the  Lent  was  longest :  it  was  of  seven  weeks  there,  and  all 
up  unto  Phoenicia,  as  Sozomen^  and  Nicephorus^  report:  but  all 
this  while  with  hberty,  by  custom  and  without  a  law.  8.  Austin^ 
tells  that  in  some  places  they  would  not  fast  the  thursdays  in  Lent : 
indeed  the  council  of  Laodicea  had  commanded  they  should,  but  that 
was  but  provincial,  and  did  not  oblige  and  was  not  received  every 

*  [Ubi  supra.]  hunc  locum  satis  xneDdosam.  [p.  62.  4t% 

■  Collat.  xxl  c  27.  [p.  802.]  Par.  1642.] 

'  Lib.   xL   homiL  [in  evang.]  horn.  •  Lib.  t.  c.  22.  [p.  294.] 

16.  [torn.  i.  coL  1494.]  '  Homil.  xvi  ad  pop.  Antioch.  [torn* 

'  Hsc  clausula  inseritur  in  loco  non  suo:  iL  p.  168  D.  1 

oportuit  enim  post  narrationem  de  eccle-  ^  Lib.  t.  (c  19.] 

siisGrscaetAlexandrinainterseri.  Videat  *  Lib.  ziL  [c.  34.] 

lector  Hugonem  Menardum  in  notis  ad  *  Epist   cxvilL   ad  Januar.  [aL  lir* 

Gregor.  Sacram.  qui  etiam  aliter  emendat  torn.  iL  coL  127.] 
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where;  and  that  saying  which  is  reported  out  of  the  constitutions  of 
S.  Clement*  might  prevail  as  far,  Jejunium  quinUs  hypocriiamm  est. 
But  at  Bome  this  was  then  observedi  they  did  not  fast  on  thursdays, 
nor  yet  on  tuesdays,  or  they  might  choose :  so  we  find  in  S.  Leo'  exr 
hortmg  them  to  the  monday,  Wednesday,  friday,  and  Saturday  fast, 
and  on  Saturday  to  watch  beside.  And  because  of  tlie  defalcation 
of  these  days  in  every  week,  some  that  were  very  zealous  made  up 
their  Lent  to  be  eight  weeks,  and  began  it  on  Sexagesima  sunday, 
but  at  last  it  settled  upon  Ash-wednesday,  and  hath  endured  so  to 
this  day  in  many  of  the  western  churches. 

§  20.  Now  if  all  this  be  not  sufiScient  to  prove  that  the  forty  days' 
fast  of  Lent  was  not  a  canon  ox  institution  apostoUcal,  I  cannot  teU 
by  what  measures  the  question  can  be  filled :  and  if  the  apostles  were 
the  authors  of  it,  yet  because  the  churches  kept  themselves  in  great 
liberty  and  variety,  it  is  certain  that  if  they  did  so  stiU,  there  would 
be  no  diminution  to  religion.  For  the  use  of  it  being  wholly  for 
preparation  to  the  Easter  communion,  and  the  setting  apart  some 
portion  of  our  time  for  Ood^s  service,  it  can  then  only  be  of  use, 
when  it  ministers  to  such  ends  with  an  advantage  so  great  as  to  re- 
compense the  trouble,  and  so  material  as  to  quit  it  from  a  vain  ob*' 
servance.  But  how  it  can  be  enjoined,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised, I  shall  consider  in  the  enquiries  concerning  the  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  laws.  Here  I  was  only  to  quit  the  conscience  of  this 
snare  which  is  laid  for  her  by  some  unskilful  fowlers,  and  to  represent 
that  the  apostles  did  not  by  any  rule  or  canon  obhge  the  christian 
churches. 

§  21.  That  which  remains  is  this,  that  we  consider  that  it  is  and 
ought  to  be  no  prejudice  to  this  liberty,  that  S.  Hierome  calls  Lent 
an  '  apostolical  tradition.'  For  it  was  veiy  easy  for  them  who  love4 
the  institution,  and  knew  it  very  ancient,  and  that  the  custom  of  it 
did  descend  from  apostolical  persons,  to  call  it  'a  tradition  apo-r 
stolical.'  It  is  no  wrong  to  S.  Hierome  if  we  think  he  did  so  here : 
for  he  did  as  much  as  this  comes  to  in  the  question  of  the  Saturday's 
fast,  for  in  his  epistle  to  Luciniusv  he  says,  Unaquaque  jprovinda 
abundet  in  sensu  sua,  etpracepta  majorum  leges  apostolical  arbiiretur, 
'let  every  province  abound  in  their  own  sense,  and  suppose  the 
precepts  of  their  ancestors  to  be  apostolical  laws.'  But  that  the 
churches  had  no  such  law  upon  them,  but  were  at  liberty,  appears 
from  all  the  premisses ;  which  I  sum  up  with  the  words  of  S.  Austin^  : 
— *  The  Christians,  not  that  the  meats  are  unclean,  but  for  mortifi- 
cation, do  abstain  from  flesh  and  fruits ;  some  few  always,  or  else  at 
certain  times :'  Sicut  per  quadragesimam  fere  omnes,  quanto  niagis 
quisque  vel  minus  sen  voltierit,  seu  jootuerit,  *  as  in  Lent  almost  all 

*  Const  apost,  lib.  til  cap.  23.  [p.         '  [Epist  liL  torn.  ir.  part  2.  col.  579.] 
872.]  >»  Contr.  Faustum  Manich.,  lib.  xxx. 

'  Senn.  iv.  de  40nia  [p.  39  A.]  cap.  6.  [torn.  viiL  coL  447  F.] 
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men^  more  or  less  according  as  eveiy  man  is  able,  or  as  ererj  man  ia 
willing/ 

§  22.  He  that  desires  to  see  more  particulars  concerning  the  his- 
tory, the  original,  the  variety  and  increase  of  Lent,  may,  if  he  please, 
read  them  in  Gassian,  in  Amalarius,  Alcoinos  and  Babanos  of  old, 
and  of  late,  in  Duraudos,  in  Hugo  Menardus  a  Benedictine  his  notes 
in  Oregor,  Sacramentarium,  in  Fetavias  his  notes  upon  Epiphanios, 
Bigaltius  upon  Tertullian,  Scaliger's  admirable  animadversions  upon 
Eusebius,  in  that  excellent  epistle  of  Erasmus  to  the  bishop  of  Basil 
de  interdicto  esu  carnium,  in  Delaunoy,  Filescac  and  Daill^*.  Out 
of  these  any  man  may  satisfy  his  cariosity;  I  have  endeavoured  only 
to  satisfy  the  conscience. 

§  23.  Concerning  the  weekly  fasts  of  friday  and  Saturday,  the 
former  of  them  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  church,  as  being  m  use 
in  Tertullian's  time,  and  without  variety  always  observed  after  it 
once  began.  We  find  the  Wednesday  and  friday  fast  mentioned  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus^,  and  the  Wednesday  station  is  equally  in 
Tertullian.  But  the  Saturday  fast  was  for  some  ages  counted  abomi* 
nable  in  the  whole  church ;  but  it  came  into  the  Latin  church  in  time, 
but  with  so  much  scandal  to  the  Greeks,  that  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  Dccvii  they  excommunicated  them  that  fasted  on  the  Saturday, 
and  to  this  day  persevere  in  the  same  mind.  But  that  neither  <nie 
nor  the  other  was  of  apostolical  institution,  is  of  itself  clear  by  the 
consequence  of  the  former  discourse  concerning  Lent;  the  apostles 
having  made  no  laws  concerning  fasting  days,  as  I  have  niade  apparent. 
The  rogation  fast  (all  the  world  knows)  was  instituted  by  Mamer- 
tus  bishop  of  Vienna :  and  as  for  the  ember-weeks,  they  can  pre- 
tend to  no  antiquity  that  is  primitive,  and  rely  for  their  authority 
upon  a  spurious  epistle  of  pope  Calixtus,  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  ccxxi,  and  which  is  abundantly  detected 
of  forgery  by  many  persons,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Blondd.  Tcr- 
tuUian's  words  are  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  all  &sting-days  from  pre- 
tending to  apostolical  authoritv;  affirming  that  the  Montanists  did 
fast  but  two  weeks  in  the  whole  year,  and  in  them  not  on  Saturdays 
and  simdays  (though  S.  Hierome  is  pleased  to  lay  three  Lents  to 
their  charge),  and  that  the  catholics  blamed  them  for  imposing  so 
much ;  but  themselves  did  fast  only  upon  those  days  the  bridegroom 
was  taken  from  them,  that  is,  the  paschal  fast ;  that  they  did  some- 
times interpose  half-fasts,  and  live  on  bread  and  water  for  some  time, 
but  ul  cuique  videbatur,  hoc  ex  arbitrio  agenies,  non  ea  imperio^  'as 
every  man  saw  cause,  doing  these  things  by  choice  and  not  by  camn 
mand.' 

§  24.  The  result  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  the  apostles  did  not 
lay  a  yoke  upon  the  disciples'  neck  in  the  matter  of  fasting,  mnch  less 

*  De  jejuniis  ct  40n»  [lib.  iil  p.  871         *  [TcrtuL  de  jejun.]   contra  pijeh., 
sqq.  12ma  Davent  1654. J  cap.  u.  [p.  545  A.]  capp.  xiii,  XT.  [im. 

i  Stromat,  lib.  ril  [cap.  12.  p.  877.]       651,  2.] 
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in  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent ;  that  as  in  relation  to  t)ie  apostles^  the 
conscience  is  at  liberty.  Now  whether  or  no  any  positive  constitu- 
tion of  the  ralers  of  our  churches  can  or  do  oblige  the  conscience  to 
the  observation  of  Lent^  and  how  far^  I  shall  consider  in  the  next 
paragraph  of  this  chapter. 


EULE  XIV. 

THE  CAHOKS  OF  THE  AITCISITT  OSNE&AL  AND  PBOVINCIAL  COUNCILS  ARE  THEN 
LAWS  TO  THX  OONSCIENCS  WHEN  THET  ABE  B0X7ND  UPON  US  BT  THE  AU- 
THORITY or  THE  RESFEOTIVE  GOVERNORS  0?  CHURCHES. 

§  1.  A  general  council  is  nothing  but  the  union  of  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  in  the  world.  The  authority  of  a  general  council 
in  matters  of  government  and  discipline  is  no  greater^  no  more  obli- 
gatory than  the  authority  of  a  provincial  council,  to  those  who 
are  under  it.  A  general  council  obliges  more  countries  and  more 
dioceses^  but  it  obliges  them  no  more  than  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
power  obliges  them  at  home.  A  general  council  is  an  union  of 
government,  a  consent  of  princes  ana  bishops,  and  in  that  every  one 
agrees  to  govern  by  the  measures  to  which  there  they  do  consent : 
and  the  consent  of  opinions  adds  moment  to  the  laws,  and  reverence 
to  the  sanction ;  and  it  must  prevail  against  more  objections  than 
provincial  decrees,  because  of  the  advantage  of  wisdom  and  consulta- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  be  there,  but  the  whole  power  of  obliga- 
tion is  derived  from  the  authority  at  home.  That  is,  if  twenty 
princes  meet  together  and  all  their  bishops,  and  agree  how  they  will 
nave  their  churches  governed,  those  princes  which  are  there  and 
those  bishops  which  have  consented  are  bound  by  their  own  act,  and 
to  it  they  must  stand  till  the  reason  alters,  or  a  contrary  or  a 
better  does  intervene;  but  the  prince  can  as  much  alter  that  law 
when  the  case  alters,  as  he  can  abrogate  any  other  law  to  which 
he  hath  consented.  But  those  princes  which  were  not  there,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  their  absence  be,  are  not  obliged  by  that  general 
council ;  and  that  council  can  have  no  authority  but  what  is  given 
them  by  consent,  and  therefore  they  who  have  not  consented  are  free 
as  ever. 

§  2.  The  councO  of  Florence,  so  called*  because,  though  it  was 
began  at  Ferrara,  yet  it  was  ended  there,  pope  Clement  YII.  calls 
the  eighth  general  council  in  his  bull  of  April  22,  mdxxvii.^  yet 
others  call  it  the  sixteenth  :  but  it  was  never  received  in  France,  as 

1  Vide  Surium  iu  epist.  ad  lectoreui,      83modnra,  p.  497.  ed.  Bin.  fol.  Col.  Agr. 
ante  conciL  Ferrar.,  torn.  iv.  coudL  [post      1606.] 
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Panonnitan°^  tells  us :  for  the  king  of  France  did  forbid  expressly 
and  upon  great  penalties  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  go  to 
Ferrara  to  ^ebrate  that  council;  and  after  it  had  been  celebrated, 
and  Charles  YII.  was  desired  by  pope  Eugenius  to  accept  it,  he 
told  the  legates  plainly  that  he  had  never  taken  it  for  a  council,  and 
he  never  would.  The  council  of  Basil,  though  the  king  of  France 
had  sent  his  embassadors  thither,  and  had  received  it  as  a  council, 
yet  he  approved  it  but  in  part,  for  he  rejected  the  last  thirteen 
sessions,  and  approved  only  the  first  two  ana  thirty ;  some  of  them 
as  they  lie,  others  with  certain  forms  and  qualifications  ^ :  and  this 
was  done  to  fit  and  accommodate  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
and  places  and  persons,  saith  Benedict  <>  a  French  lawyer.  And 
upon  the  like  accounts  the  last  council  of  Lateran  is  there  rejected 
also.  Thus  in  England  we  accept  not  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
excepting  the  four  first  general  councils,  which  are  established  into  a 
law  by  the  king  and  paniamenti*,  there  is  no  other  council  at  all  of 
use  in  England,  save  only  to  entertain  scholars  in  their  arguments, 
and  to  be  made  use  of  in  matters  of  fact,  by  them  to  understand  the 
stories  of  the  church.  Where  any  thing  else  is  received  into  custom 
and  practice  of  law,  it  binds  by  our  reception,  not  by  its  own  natural 
force. 

§  8.  But  I  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  of  this  thine  ^.  I  now 
only  mention  it  to  the  purpose  that  those  rehgious  and  well-meaning 
persons  who  are  concluded  by  the  canon  of  an  ancient  council,  and 
think  that  whatever  was  there  commanded  it  la^s  some  obligation 
upon  the  consciences  of  us  at  this  day,  and  by  this  means  enter  into 
infinite  scruples  and  a  restless  unsatisfied  condition,  may  consider 
that  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church  had  no  jurisdiction  over  us 
who  were  bom  so  many  ages  after  them ;  that  even  then  when  they 
were  made  they  had  tneir  authority  wholly  from  princes  and  consent 
of  nations ;  that  things  and  reasons,  that  jurisdictions  and  govern- 
ments, that  churches  and  dioceses,  that  interests  and  maimers  are 
infinitely  altered  since  that  time ;  that  since  the  authority  of  those 
fathers  could  not  be  permanent  and  abide  longer  than  their  lives,  it 
being  certainly  not  greater  than  that  of  kings,  which  must  needs  die 
with  their  persons,  that  their  successors  may  be  kings  as  well  as  they, 
and  not  be  subjects  of  the  dead,  the  efacacv  of  their  rules  must 
descend  upon  succession  by  a  succeeding  authority ;  that  therefore 
they  prevail  upon  us  by  a  new  force  by  that  which  is  extrinsical  to 
them;  and  therefore  in  such  cases  we  are  to  enquire  whether  the 
thing  be  good,  and  if  it  be,  we  may  use  it  with  liberty  till  we 

"  In  tract,  de  concil.  BatiL  circa  princ.  1582.] 

n.  6.  [fol  127  b.  ad  calc.  lectt  super  *  OuiL  Benedict,  in  repetit  can.  Raj« 

decret]    Vide  etiam  Nicolaum  de  Cle-  nutius.  [sect  '£t  azorem  Adeudnm,' 

maogiis.  [De  annatis  non  solvendis,  p.  §  234.  fol.  62.  col.  1.  Lugd.  1575.] 


106.  opp.  4ta  Lugd.  Bat  1618.]  '  [Compare  toI.  t.  p.  197.] 

"  Vide  procemium  pragmat  sanct  [foL         ^  Chapter  iif 
27.— cura  Cosms  Buymier,  Svo.  Lugd.     chapter  ir.  rule 
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be  restrained,  but  we  may  also  choose ;  for  then  we  are  to  enquire 
whether  the  thing  be  a  law  in  that  government  to  which  we  owe 
obedience :  for  that  the  fathers  met  at  Laodicea^  at  Antioch,  at  Nice, 
at  Gangra,  a  thousand,  eleven  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago,  should  have  authority  over  us  in  England  so  many  ages  after,  is 
so  infinitely  unreasonable,  that  none  but  the  'fearful  and  the  unbe- 
lievers V  the  scrupulous  and  those  who  are  bovXoi  ttj  <^i;<rct,  '  of  a 
slavish  nature,'  and  are  in  bondage  by  their  fear,  and  know  not  how 
to  stand  in  that  liberty  by  which  Christ  hath  made  them  free,  will 
account  themselves  in  subjection  to  them.  If  upon  this  account  the 
rulers  of  churches  will  introduce  any  pious,  just  and  warrantable 
canon,  we  are  to  obey  in  all  things  where  they  have  power  to  com- 
mand ;  but  the  canon,  for  being  in  the  old  codes  of  the  church, 
binds  us  no  more  than  the  laws  of  Constantine. 


EXILE  XV. 

THE  ULUDABLB  CTSTOlfS  01  THE  CATHOLIC  OHUBCH  WHICH  ABE  IS  FBESEKT 
OBSEBVATION  DO  OBLIOE  THE  CONSCIENCE  01  ALL  CHKISTIAN8. 

6  1.  This  we  have  from  S.  Paul,  who  reproves  the  contumacy 
and  regardless  comport  of  those  who,  against  the  usages  of  Christians 
and  the  places  where  they  lived,  would  wear  long  hair:  "we  have 
no  such  custom,  nor  the  churches  of  God/'  In  such  cases  where 
there  is  no  law,  the  manners  of  Christians  introduce  a  law  so  far, 
that  we  cannot  recede  from  it  without  some  probable  cause;  or  if  we 
do,  we  cannot  do  it  without  scandal  and  reproach.  And  indeed  it  is 
an  act  of  love  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  Christians  with  whom  we 
do  converse,  who  either  will  think  you  blame  their  custom,  or 
despise  their  persons,  if  you  comply  not.  8.  A\istin'  gave  his  advice 
to  the  same  purpose.  In  his  rebus  de  quibus  nihil  certi  atatuit  scrip- 
iura  divina,  mos  jpopuli  Dei  vel  statuta  majorum  pro  lege  tenenda 
tunt:  et  sicut  pravaricatores  divinarum  legum^  ita  contemptores 
ecclesiasticarum  consuetudinum  coercendi  stmt:  'if  the  holy  scrip- 
tures have  not  interposed  in  the  particular,  we  must  keep  the  cus- 
toms and  decrees  of  our  ancestors  as  a  law :  and  as  they  that  pre- 
varicate the  divine  laws  are  to  be  restrained,  so  are  all  they  that 
despise  the  customs  of  the  church.'  It  is  a  catholic  custom,  that 
they  who  receive  the  holy  communion,  should  receive  it  fasting. 
This  is  not  a  duty  commanded  by  God :  but  unless  it  be  necessary 
to  eat,  he  that  despises  this  custom,  gives  nothing  but  the  testi- 
mony of  an  evil  mind. 

'  [RcT.  xxl  8.] 

•  Epiit  IzzxvL  ad  CtnilanQm  presbyter,  [el.  xzxtl  torn.  \l  col.  68  E.] 
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§  2.  1)  But  this  is  first  to  be  understood  in  such  customs  as  are 
laudable^  that  is^  such  which  have  no  suspicion  or  moral  reproach 
upon  them^  such  which  are  reasonable  and  fit  for  wise  and  sober 
persons.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  at  least  in  some 
places,  not  to  touch  the  earth  with  the  bare  foot  within  the  octaves 
of  Easter;  this  was  a  trifle,  and  tending  to  fantastic  opinions  and 
superstitious  fancies,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  imitation; 
only  so  long  as  it  did  remain,  every  man  was  to  take  care  he  gave  no 
offence  to  weak  persons,  but  he  was  to  endeavour  to  alter  it  by  all 
fair  means  and  usages.  It  was  a  custom  in  many  churches  anciently 
and  not  long  since  in  the  church  of  England,  that  in  cases  of  the 
infants'  extreme  danger  the  midwives  did  baptize  them.  This  custom 
came  in  at  a  wrong  door,  it  leaned  upon  a  false  and  superstitious 
opinion ;  and  they  thought  it  better  to  mvade  the  priest's  office,  than 
to  trust  God  with  the  souls  which  He  made  with  His  own  hands  and 
redeemed  with  His  Son's  blood.  But  this  custom  was  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed if  it  had  still  continued;  for  even  then  they  confessed  it  was  a 
sin,  Factum  valet,  fieri  non  debuit ;  and  evil  ought  not  to  be  done  for 
a  good  end.  Quod  si  a  tnulieribus  baptizari  oporteret,  profoeto 
Christus  a  matre  baptizatue  esset,  et  non  a  Joanne ;  aut  cum  nas  ad 
baptizandum  miait,  misisiet  mulieres  nobiscum  ad  hoe :  nunc  vero  nue^ 
qtiam  nequejuesit  Dominus,  neque  per  8cripturam  tradidit,  utpote  gui 
naturae,  convenientiam  et  rei  decorum  noseet,  tanquam  natura  auetor 
et  legielator,  said  the  author  of  the  constitutions  under  the  name  of 
8.  Clement^:  'if  women  might  be  suffered  to  baptize,  Christ  need 
not  to  have  gone  to  S.  John,  but  might  have  been  baptized  by  His 
mother;  and  Christ  would  have  sent  women  along  with  the  apostles 
when  He  gave  them  commission  to  preach  and  to  oaptize.  But  now 
our  Lord  hath  neither  commanded  any  such  thing  by  His  wordj  or 
in  scripture ;  for  the  author  and  lawgiver  of  nature  inew  what  was 
agreeable  and  decent  for  their  nature.  To  this  agrees  that  of  Ter- 
tuUian^  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  lomii,  eed  nee  docere,  nee 
tingere,  nee  offerre,  nee  ulHue  virilis  munerte,  nedum  eaeerdotalii 
officii  eortem  eibi  mndicare,  'a  woman  is  not  permitted  to  speak  in 
the  church,  nor  to  teach,  nor  to  baptize,  nor  to  offer,  nor  to  do  the 
office  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  priest.'  This  custom  therefore  is  ci 
the  nature  of  those  which  are  to  be  laid  aside  ^.  OvMs  PaTrrtCn  ci 
fji^l  xcipoTovCav  fx€i,  *  no  man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders/ 
said  Simeon  of  Thessalonica' ;  and  I  think  he  said  truly.  But  above 
all  things,  opinions  are  not  to  be  taken  up  by  custom,  and  reduced 
to  practice :  not  only  because  custoni  is  no  good  warranty  for 
opinions,  and  voluntas  fertwr  earere  ocuUs,  inteUectus  pedibus,  'the 

*  Lib.  ill.  capb  9.  [p.  286.]  [vol  t.  p.  20.] 

*  Lib.  de  virg.  yeland.  [cap.  ix.  p.  *  [In  lib.  MS.  de  lept  Menm.!  Lm- 
178  A.]  dat  a  Petr.  Arendio,  de  concord,  acdea. 

*  See  '  The  dirine  institution  of  the  occid.  et  orient,  lib.L  cap.  U.  p>  V»JoL 
order  and  offices  ministerial,'  sect  ir.  Par.  162S.] 
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will  hath  no  eyes^  and  the  understanding  hath  no  feet/  that  is^  it 
can  do  nothing  without  the  will^  and  the  will  must  do  nothing  with- 
out that;  they  are  a  blind  man  and  a  lame  when  they  are  asunder^ 
but  when  they  are  together  they  make  up  a  sound  man^  while  the 
one  gives  reason^  and  the  other  gives  command :  but  besides  this, 
when  an  opinion  is  offered  only  by  the  hand  of  custom,  it  is  com- 
monly a  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
said  for  it;  and  therefore  it  was  a  weakness  in  Salmeroni  to  offer  to 
persuade  us  to  entertain  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences, 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  images  and  the  like,  because  they 
are  customs  of  the  church,  meaning  his  own. 

§  8.  2)  This  is  to  be  understood  also  of  the  customs  of  the 
catholic  church.  For  if  the  churches  differ,  it  is  indifferent  to  take 
either  or  neither  as  it  may  happen.  Clemens  Alexandrinus'  said  it 
was  a  wickedness  to  pull  the  beard,  because  it  is  our  natural,  it  is  a 
generous  and  an  ingenuous  ornament :  and  yet  Gregory  YII.*,  bishop 
of  Bome,  made  archbishop  James  shave  his  beard  close,  pretending 
that  it  had  been  always  a  custom  in  the  western  churches ;  Qmsue- 
tudini  sancta  .  .  obedire  coegimus,  *  we  have  constrained  him  to  obey 
the  holy  custom.'  In  such  cases  where  several  churches  have  several 
usages,  every  church  is  to  follow  her  own  custom,  and  every  of  her 
subjects  to  obey  it. 

§  4.  3)  Though  every  subject  is  tied  to  the  custom  of  his  own 
church,  yet  he  is  not  to  give  offence  when  he  converses  with  another 
church  that  hath  a  differing  custom :  according  to  that  rule  and  ex- 
ample of*  8.  Ambrose  ^  Quando  hie  sum,  nonjejuno  aabbato;  quando 
BonuB  9um,  jejuna  aabbato :  et  ad  quamcunque  ecclesiam  veneritis,  ejus 
morem  servate,  si  jpaii  scandalum  nan  vuUis  auifacere,  '  when  I  am 
at  Milan  I  do  not  fast  on  the  Saturday,  when  I  am  at  Bome  I  do : 
and  to  whatsoever  church  you  shall  come,  keep  the  custom  of  that 
church,  if  ye  will  neither  give  nor  receive  offence.'  And  these  words 
S.  Austin^  made  use  of  to  this  very  purpose,  Tolum  hoc  genus  rerum 
liberas  hahet  observationes,  nee  discipUna  ulla  est  in  his  melior  gravi 
prudentique  Christiano,  quam  ut  eo  modo  agat  quo  agere  viderit  eccle- 
siam ad  quam  forte  devenerit:  the  best  way  is  to  do  as  that  church 
does  where  you  happen  to  be.  And  in  the  same  instance  S.  Hierome^ 
gave  answer  to  Lucinius,  servandam  esse  propria  ecclesia  consuetu- 
dinem:  Hhe  custom  of  the  place  of  our  own  church  is  to  be  ob- 
served.' And  therefore  at  Milan  it  is  counted  a  violation  of  their 
rights  when  the  Roman  priests  come  into  the  Ambrosian  churches, 
and  refuse  to  use  the  missal  of  S.  Ambrose,  but  use  the  Soman. 
It  is  a  custom  in  the  church  of  England  to  uncover  the  head  or  to 

f  Dispnt  ZTiiL  in  1  Cor.  zi.  in  solut  ^  [A pud  Augnst]  epist  Ixxxvi  [al. 

8.  dub.  [torn.  xiv.  p.  146.]  xxzvi.  torn.  ii.  col.  81.] 

"  Psdagog.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  [p.  263.]  '  Epist  cz?iii.  [al.  liv.  col.  124.] 

'  Lib.  viiL  registri,  epist  10.  [in  con-  ^  [Epist  Iii.  tom.ir.  part.  2.  coL  579.] 

oill.  ed.  reg.,  torn.  xzvi.  p.  438.] 
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bow  the  knee  when  the  name  of  Jesos  is  named :  the  custom  is  not 
only  innocent  but  pious,  and  agreeable  to  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
and  therefore  abstracting  from  the  injunction,  the  custom  itself  is 
sufficient  to  exact  conformity  of  all  modest  persons.  But  if  a  son  of 
the  church  of  England  shall  come  into  other  protestant  churches  who 
use  it  not,  he  is  to  comply  with  them  in  the  omission,  unless  himself 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  divine  commandment ;  and  yet  even  then 
also  the  specification  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  may  be 
undetermined,  and  leave  him  in  a  capacity  to  comply  for  a  time,  and 
in  a  limited  place. 

§  5.  4)  It  is  required  that  the  custom  be  of  present  observation, 
or  else  it  does  not  oblige  the  conscience.    Thus  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
catholic  church  that  at  the  baptizing  of  infants  there  be  god-fathers 
and  god-mothers.     This  custom  is  still  of  use  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  and  although  much  of  the  reason  for  which  they  were  first  in« 
troduced  is  ceased,  and  the  case  altered ;  yet  it  is  enough  to  every 
man  that  is  a  subject,  that  it  is  the  custom :  and  therefore  if  any  man 
shall  dispute  and  prove  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  now  necessary,  that 
is  no  warranty  to  him  to  omit  it,  so  long  as  the  custom  is  allowed 
and  upheld,  and  is  no  evil.    But  if  the  custom  be  left  in  a  church, 
that  it  was  a  catholic  custom  and  of  long  use  in  the  church  is  of  no 
obhgation  to  the  conscience.     Socrates*  tells  that  amnes  ubique  in 
orbe  terrarum  ecdesia,  'aU  the  churches  in  the  world'  every  week 
upon  Saturday  celebrate  the  mysteries :  Alexandrini  tamen  et  Romani 
ex  antiaua  tradilione  istud  facere  renuunt;  'but  the  churches  of 
Alexanoria  and  Bome  refuse  to  do  so,  because  they  have  an  ancient 
tradition  to  the  contrary.'     And  in  this  they  had  their  liberty.    Ik 
was  a  long  and  a  general  custom  in  the  church  upon  all  occasions 
and  motions  of  solemnity  or  greater  action  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  air,  on  the  breast,  or  on  the  forehead :  but  he  that  in 
England  should  do  so  upon  pretence  because  it  was  a  catholic  cus- 
tom  would  be  ridiculous.     For  a  custom  obliges  by  being  a  custom 
amongst  them  with  whom  we  do  converse,  and  to  whom  in  charity 
and  prudence  we  are  to  comply :  and  therefore  to  do  an  action  that 
was  a  custom  there  where  it  is  not  a  custom,  must  be  done  upon 
some  other  reason  than  because  it  is  a  custom;  or  else  it  is  done 
because  there  is  no  reason.    It  was  a  custom  of  the  catholic  church 
to  reserve  infants  all  the  year  till  Easter  to  be  baptized,  except  it 
were  in  cases  of  necessity  or  great  danger :  but '  we  have  no  such  cus- 
tom' now,  '  nor  the  churches  of  God ;    and  therefore  to  think  we  kre 
bound  to  comply  with  that  or  any  such  custom,  is  to  make  ourselves 
too  fond  admurers  of  the  actions,  and  more  than  servants  to  the 
sentences  and  customs  of  ancient  churches. 

§  6.  5)  An  ecclesiastical  custom  against  an  ecclesiastical  law  does 
not  oblige  the  conscience.  It  does  in  many  cases  excuse,  but  when 
there  is  no  scandal  accidentally  emerging,  it  never  binds  us  to  fol- 

"  Lib.  V.  hist,  cap.  21.  [al.  22.  p.  295.] 
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low  it.  I  say  it  can  excuse  from  penalty,  then  when  the  ecclesiastical 
law  hath  been  neglected,  because  the  governors  are  presumed  to  do 
their  duty;  and  therefore  if  they  who  made  the  law  suffer  it  to  be 
commonly  broken,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  are  willing  the  law  should 
die :  and  this  is  the  sense  of  that  in  the  comedy, 

Mores  leges  perdaxerunt  jam  in  potestatem  suam^ 

Customs  give  limit  to  laws ;  and  they  bind  according  as  the  manners 
of  men  are.  And  this  the  lawyers  extend  even  to  a  custom  that  is 
against  the  law  of  God  *.  So  the  presidents  of  Sena  at  the  entry 
into  their  office  take  an  oath  in  form  that  they  will  never  receive 
bribes ;  and  yet  they  do  so,  and  are  known  to  do  so,  and  because  of 
the  general  custom  are  never  punished :  and  much  of  the  same 
nature  are  the  oaths  taken  at  the  matriculations  and  admissions  into 
universities  and  offices  respectively,  concerning  which  it  were  very 
well  there  were  some  remedy  or  prevention.  But  if  it  can  be  under- 
stood that  the  lawgiver  intends  the  law  should  be  in  force,  and 
that  the  negligence  of  his  ministers  or  the  stubborn  and  uncomply- 
ing nature  of  the  subjects  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  discipline; 
then  the  conscience  is  obliged  to  the  law,  and  not  excused  by  the 
custom^.  And  yet  further,  when  the  law  is  called  upon,  then  al- 
though there  be  a  custom  in  the  church  against  the  canon,  it  neither 
preserves  from  sin  nor  rescues  from  punishment:  quia  lex  derogat 
consuetudini,  say  the  lawyers;  when  me  law  is  alive  the  custom  is 
dead,  because  the  custom  took  it^  life  from  the  diminution  of  the 
law ;  and  when  there  is  a  law  actually  called  upon,  the  custom  to  the 
contrary  is  a  direct  evil,  and  that  against  which  the  law  is  intended, 
and  which  the  law  did  intend  to  remedy.  The  church  hath  made 
laws  that  no  man  shall  fast  upon  the  Lord's  day,  nor  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  year :  if  a  custom  of  fasting  upon  Christmas  day  should 
in  evil  and  peevish  times  prevail,  and  the  law  be  unable  or  unwiUing 
to  chastise  it,  but  suffer  it  to  grow  into  evil  manners ;  when  the  law 
is  again  warm  and  refreshed  and  calls  for  obedience,  the  contrary 
custom  is  not  to  be  pretended  against  the  law,  but  to  be  repented  of. 
In  the  church  of  England  there  is  a  law,  that  when  children  are  bap- 
tized they  shall  be  dipped  in  the  water ;  only  if  they  be  sick  it  shall 
be  sufficient  that  it  be  sprinkled  upon  them :  but  yet  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  all  does  prevsol.  In  this  case  we  are  to  stand  to  the  law, 
not  to  the  custom,  because  the  law  is  still  in  force,  and  is  actually 
intended  to  prevail  according  to  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  it  is 
more  agreeable  with  the  practice,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  to  the  practice  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  But  of 
this  I  shall  speak  again  in  some  of  the  following  numbers. 

'  Plaut  Trinum.  [act  iv.  sc.  8.  80.]  1562.] 

<  Baldus  in  1.  '  Obsenrare/  §  '  Profi-  ^  See  the  sixth  rale  of  the  last  chapter 

cisci/  circa  fin.  ft,  de  officio  proconsul,  of  this  book, 
et  leg.  [$   15.  fol.  56  b.  ed.  foL  Lugd. 
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§  7.  6)  An  ecclesiastical  custom  must  be  reasonable  or  useful,  or 
it  cannot  oblige  the  conscience,  except  to  avoid  scandal,  for  that  is  in 
all  things  carefully  to  be  observed,  right  or  wrong,  so  it  be  not  a  sin 
against  God;  customs  must  be  kept,  when  the  breaking  them  is 
scandalous.  But  excepting  this  case,  an  unreasonable  custom  does 
not  oblige.  For  no  man  is  bound  to  be  a  fool,  or  to  do  a  foolish 
action.  Now  a  custom  in  the  canon  law  is  concluded  to  be  reason- 
able if  it  tends  to  the  good  of  the  soul.  In  the  civil  law  it  is  allowed 
to  be  reasonable  if  it  tends  to  any  public  good.  Thus  it  is  a  custom 
that  judges  should  wear  their  robes  upon  their  seats  of  judicature; 
that  the  clergy  wear  blacks.  Doctares  portant  varium,  quia  habitus 
virum  osiendit,  saith  the  law,  L  *  Stigmata,'  C,  defabri.  And  that 
priest  were  a  strange  peevish  or  a  weak  person  who  should  choose  to 
wear  gray,  because  there  is  no  religion  in  the  colour ;  his  religion  in 
this  would  have  nothing  else :  and  though  these  things  tend  not  to 
the  good  of  the  soul,  yet  they  tend  to  the  good  of  the  public,  they 
distinguish  men,  that  honour  may  be  given  to  them  to  whom  honour 
belongs. 

§  8.  For  it  is  considerable,  what  the  wiser  lawyers  say,  a)  that  a 
custom  is  good  if  it  contains  bonum  honestum,  any  honesty  or  matter 
of  public  reputation.  Thus  it  is  a  custom  that  civil  persons  should 
not  walk  late  in  the  night,  but  be  in  their  houses  at  seasonable  times ; 
it  is  a  good  custom  that  bishops  and  priests  abstain  from  going  to 
taverns;  this  custom  is  reasonable,  and  therefore  does  oblige  those 
that  are  concerned  in  it.  p)  A  custom  is  good  if  it  contains  bonum 
commune,  if  it  be  for  the  common  good :  and  of  this  sort  there  are 
many  customs  in  every  nation  which  are  passed  into  laws,  as  that  in 
the  cause  of  dowries  the  judge  should  proceed  summarily;  that  a 
fact  be  tried  in  the  countir  where  it  was  done ;  that  when  any  man 
is  accused  he  should  have  his  accusers  brought  before  his  face.  And 
thus  also  in  the  laws  ecclesiastical  there  are  very  many  of  this  nature ; 
as  that  when  bishops  visit  their  churches  there  be  aUowance  of  pro- 
curations and  synodals,  and  aptnesses  for  their  entertainment ;  that 
when  we  see  a  bishop  we  beg  his  blessing ;  that  when  we  come  to  a 
city  we  first  go  to  the  cathedral  to  pray,  then  to  the  bishop  to  be 
blessed  and  prayed  for;  that  the  contract  of  marriage  be  publicly 
solemnized  in  churches  after  three  publications ;  that  children  ask 
their  parents'  benediction :  these  things  are  of  public  use,  for  the  ad- 
vancing of  a  necessary  duty,  for  the  mutual  endearment  of  relatives, 
for  the  establishment  of  piety,  for  the  conciliating  authority,  and  to 
many  other  good  purposes,  which  whosoever  can  advance  by  the 
keeping  of  a  custom  and  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  church 
where  he  lives,  is  not  to  be  excused  if  he  will  be  stubborn  and  sin- 
gular and  proud,  y)  Baldus^  says.  Bona  eat  consuetude  qua  continet 
bonum  Aonorabile,  it  is  a  good  custom  that  gives  honour  and  regard 

I  C.  <  Si  Judex  laicus/  De  sent  ezcommunicat,  lib.  6.  [in  lib.  lext  decret,  lib.  t. 
tit  9.  cap.  12.] 
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to  whom  it  is  due.  Thus  it  is  a  custom  that  the  consecration  of 
bishops  should  be  in  public  churches ;  that  the  degree  of  doctor,  be- 
cause it  is  an  honour,  be  not  conferred  sneakingly  and  in  conventi- 
cles. And  upon  this  account,  when  any  custom  is  honourable  to 
religion  or  to  a  mystery,  it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  because  the  cus- 
tom is  good,  and  in  some  proportions  ministers  to  religion  and  its 
advantage. 

§  9.  Thus  the  ministers  of  religion  when  they  ofiBciate  are  by  an 
immemorial  custom  vested  in  albs  or  surplices ;  it  was  intended  as 
an  honour  to  the  religion,  because  the  white  and  the  purple  colours 
are  the  ensigns  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignity  respectively,  and  are 
in  honour  to  each  other  altematelv  indulged,  and  kings  wear  albs, 
and  bishops  and  judges  wear  purple ;  and  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
pleased  to  call  it  the  '  glory'  of  Solomon,  when  he  was  clothed  in  the 

! surest  linen  of  Egypt,  whose  whiteness,  though  very  bright,  yet  it 
ell  short  of  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  lily.  Glory  is  nothing  but 
the  excess  and  greatness  of  honour,  and  therefore  these  garments 
which  were  glorious  upon  Solomon,  at  least  were  given  to  the  re- 
ligious as  ensigns  of  honour :  the  same  which  the  epigram  says  of 
the  purple  mantle  which  was  stolen  from  Grispinus>^, 

Quisquis  babes,  bumeris  sua  munera  redcle  precamur : 

Non  boo  Crispinus  te,  sed  abolla  rogat 
Non  quicunque  capit  saturatas  murice  vestes : 

Nee  nisi  deliciis  conTenit  iste  color. 

Such  garments  are  not  fit  for  every  shoulder,  they  are  marks  of 
honour,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  greatest  and  the  worthiest  men. 
But  that  the  white  garment  was  given  to  religion,  it  had  besides 
the  honour  to  the  persons,  the  signification  and  emblem  of  a  pre- 
cept*: it  signified  purity  and  truth,  which  in  Philostratus  in  the 
image  of  Amphiaraus  is  said  to  be  clothed  with  garments  of  snow, 
and  covered  with  the  purest  whiteness;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus™ 
writes  that  Cseus  the  sophister  in  the  description  of  virtue  and  vice, 
described  virtue  in  a  white  robe ;  and  so  does  Themistius  °  invest 
truth,  sitting  upon  an  adamant,  holding  a  bright  sniendour  in  her 
hand,  and  clothed  with  an  alb.  Concerning  this  S.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria °  spake  much,  even  as  much  as  the  thing  itself  will  bear  -.'for 
it  being  nothing  but  the  colour  of  a  garment,  is  not  to  be  proved  to 
be  necessary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  valued  in  such  a  quality :  but 
yet  neither  is  the  custom  of  that  colour  to  be  despised,  because  that 
colour  is  a  good  emblem,  and  hath  as  much  advantage  as  a  colour 
can  have ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  to  despise  the  thing, 
or  peevishly  to  go  against  the  custom,  where  it  is  quitted  from  abuse. 

*  [Mart]  lib.  viii.  [epigr.  48.]  '  Lib.  ii.  PaBdaK.,  cap.  10.  [p.  236.] 

'  Vide  Lilium  Giraldutn,  Syntag.  1.  '  Orat  iil  sub  nnem.  [lege  orat  zxii. 

deorum,  titulo  de  diis  ex  bumanis  actio-  p.  281.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1684.J 

nibus:   [torn.  L   col.  80  A.  fol.  Lugd.  *  Ubi  supra,  et  lib.  iil  cap.  11.  [p. 

1696.]    et  CbartariuiD,  lib.   de  deorum  286.] 

imaginibus.  [p.  158.  4to.  Mogunt  1699.] 
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But  I  shall  add  this  to  it^  which  is  warranty  enough  for  the  church's 
choice,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  who  were  free  enough  from  any 
superstitious  fancy  concerning  it,  did  nevertheless  particularly  affect 
and  choose  this  colour.  They  saw  that  the  saints  in  the  Bevelation 
had  kevKOL  Ifidria,  *  white  garments,'  and  they  were  dipt  in  the  blood 
of  the  lamb :  and  S.  Anthony  to  represent  himself  a  Christian  did 
go  in  white,  as  S.  Athanasius  p  tells  of  him.  Eunapius^  tells  that 
the  monks  in  Egypt  went  in  black ;  and  that  many  Christians  that 
lived  in  other  places  did  so  too,  for  modesty's  sake  and  gravity, 
in  humility  and  abjection,  who  please  may  see  demonstrated  oy 
many  instances  in  Baronius ' :  and  that  is  a  good  precedent  to  war- 
rant the  custom  of  the  ordinary  clergy  habit.  But  yet  it  is  evident 
that  very  many  Christians  were  pleased  rather  to  use  the  simple  and 
native  colour  of  truth,  the  emblem  of  purity ;  and  Synesius'  writing 
to  one  John  the  monk  that  chose  to  go  in  a  black  coat,  writes  that 
which  is  enough  to  be  said  in  this  whole  affair :  AiqiU  nihilo  deteriuB 
erat  si  Candida  foret :  iplendidimnue  quippe  natura  dicatum  ac  co^ 
secratum  id  potiti9  fiterit  quod  in  his  quae  sensti  percipiuntwr  p^mM 
atque  lucidins  est:  sed  si  pulhim  ideo  colorem probaati,  quod  id  aUo- 
rum  qui  ante  te  usurparunt  imitatione  feceris,  laudo  quicquid  Dei 
causa  suscipitur :  '  but  it  had  been  no  worse  if  you  had  chosen  the 
white,  as  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  splendour  and 

Eurity,  and  brighter  and  purer  to  the  eyes :  but  if  you  chose  the 
lack  garment  because  it  was  the  custom  of  others  that  went  before 
you,  it  is  well ;  I  commend  any  thing  that  is  done  for  God,  and  for 
the  cause  of  piety.'  Colorem  album  Deo  maxime  decorum,  said 
Cicero^,  quod  sit  index  puritatis  et  nitela,  omnenique  fucum  excludat 
veritate  nativa  contentus^,  ' iht  yii\A\j^  garment  is  most  comely  for 
religion,  as  being  content  with  its  native  simplicity,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  brightness  and  purity.'  Upon  this  account  it  is  a  custom  of 
clothing  the  bodies  of  dead  in  white;  'for  they  that  are  dead  are 
justified  from  sins,'  and  they  are  candidates  of  immortality.  But  it 
may  be  this  was  too  much  to  be  said  of  so  small  a  things :  I  in- 
stanced in  this,  to  shew  that  this  colour  was  intended  for  an  exterior 
honour  to  religion,  and  that  is  sufScient  (say  the  lawyers)  to  make  a 
custom  reasonable ;  and  if  it  be  reasonable,  it  must  be  complied  with. 
§  10.  7)  A  custom  whose  reason  is  not  known,  yet  if  it  be  of  an 
immemorial  time,  and  does  transmit  a  right  to  ecclesiastical  persons, 

'  [Yit  S.  Anton.,  torn.  i.  p.  831  C.  ]  *  Yideat  lector,  si  placet,  Platarclinm, 

4  Sub  finem  vits  ^desil  [p.  45.]  lib.  de  Iiide,  tub  initium,  [torn.  vii.  p. 

'  An.  Dom.  ltii.   [§  92.  torn.  L  p.  889.]  et  26.  Rodl  quaest  [torn,  vii  p. 

473.]  95,  6. J  et  Theodor.  orat  1.  de  proTid. 

*  EpisL  cxIyL  [interpr.  Orodecio,  p.  [torn.  iy.  p.  484.]  et  Eliam  Cretensem  in 

283.]  Nazian.,  orat  iv.  in  initio,  [lege  Nicet. 

'  Lib.  ii.  de  legib.  [cap.  18.  ex  Platon.  in  orat  xl.  init  p.  616.  ed.  fol  Baa.  1571.] 

de  leg.,  lib.  xil  p.  956  B.]  Arrianom,  lib.  iiL  cap.  1 .  [f  1  et  Philoii. 

"  [The  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  is  Jud.,  lib.  de  plantat  Nosb.  [torn.  iiL  p. 

not  from  Cicero.]  184.] 
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is  not  without  great  reason  and  evident  necessity  or  public  utility  to 
be  refused.  Thus  it  is  a  custom  in  the  church  of  England  that  cer- 
tain rights  be  paid  to  the  rector  of  the  church  if  the  corpse  be  interred 
in  the  chancel :  and  though  in  some  places  this  did  run  into  great 
abuse^  which  was  excellently  reproved  by  that  learned  and  good  man 
Sir  Henry  Spelman^  6  ^KapCrti^,  in  his  learned  and  pious  tract  De 
sepultura  ;  yet  the  thing  was  not  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  the  abuse 
wkt,  and  the  rights  of  any  man  are  not  easily  to  be  snatched  away 
because  he  cannot  prove  how  he  came  by  them^  if  he  have  had  them 
long  in  possession :  the  thing  was  to  have  been  reformed ;  but  not 
after  the  new  manner^  that  isj  wholly  taken  away.  Cansuetudo  cujus 
initii  memaria  non  sit  in  contrarium  prasumitur  ralionabilia,  say 
Geminianus^  cardinal  Alexander^  and  Fanormitan ;  and  they  instance 
in  a  prelate  receiving  money  beyond  his  procurations  in  his  visita- 
tion. For  though  the  reason  of  it  be  not  now  known,  yet  it  is  pre- 
sumed at  first  there  was  a  reason;  and  though  we  have  lost  the 
record,  yet  he  must  not  lose  his  right ;  unless  that  right  of  his  be 
manifestly  other  men^s  wrong.  But  this  instance  is  to  be  understood 
so,  that  the  sepulture  be  first  performed,  and  the  charity  and  the 
ecclesiastical  right  be  done  to  the  dead ;  for  these  things  cannot  be 
contracted  for;  but  when  the  piety  is  performed,  the  oblations  of 
the  faithful  which  at  first  were  voluntary,  and  afterwards  came  into 
custom,  and  so  transferred  a  right,  may  be  received  by  the  rector, 
but  must  not  be  detained  by  the  heir.  Here  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
custom  of  receiving  oblations  at  the  baptism  of  infants ;  but  if  the 
priest  refuses  to  baptize  the  child  till  he  be  secured  of  the  money,  he 
is  a  direct  simoniac,  for  he  contracts  and  takes  a  price  for  the  sacra- 
ment :  but  if  he  confer  the  sacrament,  to  which  he  is  tied  by  his 
charge  and  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  then  afterwards  he  hath  a 
right  to  the  oblation  which  by  law  or  custom  was  to  be  given.  But 
the  office  is  to  be  done  without  it :  for  the  infant  hath  a  right  to  the 
sacrament  before  the  priest  hath  a  right  to  the  ofiering ;  and  that 
came  in  by  the  laws  of  God,  this  by  the  customs  of  men. 

§  11.  8)  A  custom  ecclesiastical  that  is  but  of  a  legal  and  pre* 
sumed  reasonableness  does  obUge  us  to  a  conformity.  I  call  that 
a  legal  or  presumed  reasonableness,  when  the  law  in  certain  cases 
does  suppose  it  reasonable;  and  though  it  be  not  known  to  be 
naturally  or  precisely  so,  yet  because  it  is  not  known  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, but  there  is  a  probability  to  conjecture  that  it  entered  upon 
a  right  cause,  it  is  permitted  and  allowed.  This  happens  in  two 
cases.  The  first  is  when  a  custom  is  besides  the  law,  and  not  against 
it.  For  if  it  be  against  a  law,  it  ought  not  to  prevail  at  all,  unless 
it  be  precisely  reasonable,  that  is,  unless  the  law  in  the  changing  of 
affairs  or  in  itself  at  first  be  unreasonable ;  for  in  that  case  a  custom 
that  is  naturally  reasonable  may  be  admitted,  and  if  it  be,  must  be 
observed.  But  if  it  be  only  besides  the  law,  and  not  against  it,  then 
it  is  presumed  to  be  reasonable,  hoc  ipso  quod  introdiicta  est,  say  the 
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doctors^  *  therefore  because  it  is  introduced :'  and  the  reason  is^  be- 
cause everything  is  presumed  to  be  reasonable  that  is  done  generally, 
unless  it  be  known  to  be  unreasonable  \  and  the  veiy  interests  of 
peace  and  the  reputation  and  honour  of  mankind  require  this,  with- 
out any  more  enquiry:  save  only  that  this  be  added^  that  if  the 
custom  introduced  besides  law  be  either  universal^  or  of  an  immer 
morial  beginning,  the  law  presumes  the  more  strongly  of  the  reason^ 
ableness  of  it,  and  therefore  in  these  cases  it  ought  to  prevail  the 
rather.  For  to  this  sense  is  that  rule  of  S.  Austin',  lUa  qua  non 
acripta  sed  iradita  custoditntu,  qua  quidem  toto  terrarum  orbe  cbn 
fervantur,  daiur  intelligi  vel  ab  ipais  apostoUs,  velplenariis  concilik, 
quorum  est  in  ecclesia  saluberrima  aucioriias,  commendata  atque  sta^ 
tuta  retineri,  'those  things  which  are  delivered  to  us  not  by  writingi 
but  by  tradition  (or  custom),  which  are  observed  in  all  the  world,  we 
understand  them  to  be  either  retained  by  the  appointment  or  com- 
mendation of  the  apostles,  or  some  genend  councils,  whose  authority 
in  the  church  is  of  great  use :'  that  is,  when  the  custom  is  universal 
and  immemorial.  For  the  first  we  presume  it  to  be  very  reasonablei 
it  could  not  else  have  easily  prevailed  upon  the  whole  church :  and 
for  the  second  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  very  good  beginning;  for 
it  adds  moments  to  the  custom,  that  when  we  know  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  we  presume  the  best  of  its  original  Not  that  we  ought 
to  conclude  or  to  believe  a  custom  to  have  come  from  the  apostles, 
if  it  be  universal  or  immemorial ;  but  that  we  ought  to  regard  and 
reverence  it  as  if  it  did,  because  we  know  not  in  some  cases  whether 
it  did  or  no.  But  if  it  be  either  one  or  other,  it  is  sufBicient  to 
oblige  us  to  retain  it,  or  to  comply  with  it  so  long  as  it  is  retained. 
Thus  the  solemn  days  of  rogation  which  we  observe  in  the  church  of 
England  were  not  of  an  immemorial  beginning ;  for  they  were  first 
used  by  the  bishops  of  Yienna,  Mamertus,  Isicius,  and  Avitus ;  but 
yet  they  were  quickly  universal,  non  per  Galliaa  tantummodo,  sed 
pene  per  totum  orbem,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  almost  all  the 
world,  said  Alcimus  Avitus^  in  his  time :  and  therefore  this  custom 
is  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  single  person,  where  the  church  still 
retains  it;  for  this  is  sufficient  to  make  a  legal  presumption  of  ita 
reasonableness. 

The  other  case  is,  that  a  custom  is  presumed  reasonable  when  the 
nature  of  it  is  such  that  it  can  have  no  positive  and  natural  unrea- 
sonableness, but  is  capable  of  some  extrinsic  and  accidental  decency 
and  fittingness.  The  custom  that  is  actually  in  the  practice  and 
manners  of  a  church  is  presumed  reasonable :  and  this  is  of  use  but 
in  small  matters,  but  yet  such  which  little  and  great  men  sometimes 
make  great  matters  of;  I  mean  presidencies  and  priorities  of  plaoe^ 
sittings  in  the  quire,  precedencies  in  councils.  Now  in  these  cases 
custom  ought  to  prevail,  for  where  there  is  no  reason  in  the  things 

■  Epist  cxviiL  [al.  Ht.]  cap.  i.  [torn.         '  HomiL  de  rogat  [init  in  maz.  bibL 
ii.  col.  124.]  vet.  patr.,  torn.  ix.  p.  591  C] 
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there  custom  is  a  reason  sufficient;  and  if  a  law  ought  to  prevail 
though  there  be  no  reason  known  for  it,  then  so  must  custom,  be- 
cause this  is  esteemed  as  a  law :  Capit. '  Consuetudo,'  u  dist.^  et  L  ^Be 
ptibus,^  J^.  de  leffi6us\  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  in  the 
introducing  of  a  custom,  it  concerns  the  governors  of  churches  to 
take  care  that  it  be  reasonable ;  yet  when  it  is  introduced  that  care  is 
over,  and  then  they  are  to  take  care  to  keep  unity  and  to  avoid 
scandal.  Praatat  iUic  esse  ubi  nihil  licet  qiMtn  ubi  omnia,  said  one, 
it  is  better  to  be  under  a  tyranny  than  under  an  anarchy ;  it  is  better 
to  be  too  much  restrained  than  to  be  too  loose  :  and  if  a  custom  hath 
seized  upon  us,  it  is  better  to  stand  still  under  that  arrest,  than  to 
break  the  gentlest  cords  of  a  man,  and  enter  into  licentiousness. 
Pemiciosior  temeritas  quam  quies.  It  is  not  good  to  move  any  stirs 
in  a  quiet  church,  for  certamly  peace  is  better  than  that  which  is 
only  a  little  better  than  a  custom.  And  we  see  it  by  a  sad  experi- 
ence, that  those  who  are  enemies  and  stubborn  to  the  innocent  cus- 
toms of  a  church,  intend  nothing  but  to  get  the  government  into 
their  own  hands.  Genus  honiinum  potentibus  infidum,  sj>€rantibm 
fallaXy  as  Tacitus^  said  of  the  astrologers;  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  say  of  them,  they  are  a  sort  of  men  that  deceive  their  own  confi- 
dents, and  are  no  sure  friends  to  their  superiors :  for  to  disavow  cus- 
toms is  a  great  dishonour  to  the  government,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
ministry  of  laws;  and  to  their  disciples  they  preach  liberty,  that 
themselves  only  may  rule  them  absolutely.  Qiianfo  majore  Ixbertatis 
imagine  teguntur,  tanto  eruptura  ad  infensius  semtium;  Tacitus  °  said 
it  of  such  persons :  ^  by  the  exempting  fools  from  the  just  rule  of 
their  superiors,  they  make  them  their  own  slaves.'  But  to  rebel 
against  the  customs  of  a  church  is  an  accusation  not  only  of  the 
rulers,  but  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  society  of  the  faithful. 

§  12.  9)  A  custom  in  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  introduced 
against  the  analogy  and  mystery,  the  purpose  and  signification  of  it, 
ought  not  to  be  complied  with.  I  instanced  before  in  a  custom  of 
the  church  of  England  of  sprinkling  water  upon  infants  in  their  bap- 
tism ;  and  I  promised  to  consider  it  again.  Baptizahant  enim  vele- 
res,  non  mantbus  suis  aquam  baptizando  aspergentes,  sed  trina  immer' 
sione  hoc  evangelii  sequentes,  Ascendit  ex  aqua,  ergo  descenderat,  Ecce 
immersio,  non  aspersio  ;  said  Jeremy  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  °. 
'  Straightway  Jesus  went  up  out  of  the  water,'  saith  the  gospel :  '  He 
came  up,  therefore  He  went  down.  Behold  an  immersion,  not  an 
aspersion.'  And  the  ancient  churches  following  this  of  the  gospel, 
did  not  in  their  baptisms  sprinkle  water  with  their  hands,  but  im- 
merged  the  catechumen,  or  the  infant.  And  therefore  we  find  in  the 
records  of  the  church,  that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were  quite 

■  [GratiaiL   decret.,  part  1.  dist   i.          *  [Annal.,  lib.  L  cap.  ult] 

cap.  5.  col.  3.]  '  Resp.  ii.  cap.  4.  [inter  acta  et  scripta 

>  [Digest,  lib.  i.  tit  3.  1.  32.]  theolog.  Wirtemb.  et  Hierem.  Constant., 

»•  [Hist,  Hb.  L  cap.  22.]  p.  238.  fol.  Witeb.  1584.] 
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naked;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  places^  particularly  in  the  mysta- 
gogic  catechism  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem* :  and  S.  Dionys'  describes 
the  ritual  in  the  same  manner.  ''The  bishop  puts  his  hand  npon  the 
catechumen's  head,  and  giving  a  sign  to  the  priests,  commands  that 
they  write  the  name  of  the  catechumen  and  of  his  god-father;  which 
being  written  he  says  the  office  or  prayers,  which  when  the  whole 
church  hath  performed  together  with  him,  he  devests  him  of  his  gar- 
ments by  the  ministers/'  And  the  same  thing  out  of  the  same  author 
is  observed  by  Elias  Cretensis'  in  his  notes  upon  the  fourth  oration 
of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  is  reported  also  by  S.  Ambrose  in  his 
tenth  sermon^,  Nudi  in  saculo  nascimur,  nudi  etiam  accedimus  ad  la^ 
vacrum,  *  we  are  bom  naked,  and  naked  we  enter  into  the  waters  of 
baptism/  All  which  are  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  churches  was  not  sprinkling,  but  immersion,  in  pursuance  of 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  commandment,  and  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  Now  this  was  of  so  sacred  account  in  their  esteem, 
that  they  did  not  account  it  lawful  to  receive  him  into  the  clergy  who 
had  been  only  sprinkled  in  his  baptism ;  as  wc  learn  from  the  epistle 
of  Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch*,  /mr)  i^hv  l^v  rhv  iiii  Kkhni  diet  vStrop 
irfpixvOivra  cScnrep  koI  oiros  eis  KkrjpSv  nva  y€v4(rBai, '  it  is  not  lawful 
that  he  who  was  sprinkled  in  his  bed  by  reason  of  sickness  should  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders.'  Nay  it  went  further  than  this,  they  were 
not  sure  that  they  were  rightly  christened,  yea  or- no,  who  were  only 
sprinkled ;  as  appears  in  the  same  epistle  of  Oomelius  in  Eusebius'^, 
'V^  XP.^  Xeyeii;  rov  roiovrov  €tKrj(l>4vai,  which  Nicephorus  thus  ren- 
ders, '  if  at  least  such  a  sprinkling  may  be  called  baptism :'  and  this 
was  not  only  spoken  in  diminution  of  Novatus  and  indignation  against 
his  person,  for  it  was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  question  made  by  Mag- 
nus to  S.  Cyprian*,  an  habendi  sint  Christiani  legitimi,  eo  qiiod  aqua 
salutari  non  loti  aunt,  sedperftm,  '  whether  they  are  to  be  esteemed 
right  Christians  who  were  only  sprinkled  with  water,  and  not  washed 
or  dipped.'  He  answers,  that  the  baptism  was  good  when  it  is  done 
necessitate  cogente,  et  Deo  indulgentiam  suam  largicnte, '  in  the  case 
of  necessity,  God  pardoning  and  necessity  compelling.'  And  this  is 
the  sense  and  law  of  the  church  of  England ;  not  that  it  be  indif- 
ferent, but  that  all  infants  be  dipped,  except  in  the  case  of  sicknessi 
and  then  sprinkling  is  permitted.  And  of  this  sprinkling;  besides 
what  is  implied  in  the  former  testimonies,  there  was  some  little  use  in 
the  primitive  church.  Quis  enim  tibi  tarn  injida  panitentia  viro  as* 
perginem  unam  cujnslibet  aqua  commodabit  ?  says  Tertullian™  speak- 
ing to  an  impenitent  person :  '  who  will  a£ford  thee  so  much  as  one 

•  [§  2.  p.  811.]  1  Apud  Euseb.,  lib.  vl  c.  43.  [p.  814.] 

'  Lib.  de  cccl.  hierarch.,  cap.  de  bap-         ^  [p.  818.] 
tismo.  [cap.  2.  §  5,  6.  torn.  L  p.  253.]  >  Lpist  IxxvL  [al.  epist  Izix.  pp.  ISA, 

'  [See  p.  365  above.]  C] 

^  [Psead-Ambros.,   torn.  iL  append.         "  De  poenit,  cap.  vi  [p.  124  C] 
eoL  403.] 
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single  sprinkling  of  water  ?'  meaning,  for  his  baptism.  And  Surius 
in  the  life  of  S.  Laurence**  tells  that  as  he  was  going  to  his  martyr- 
dom, one  Bomanus  a  soldier  brought  to  him  a  pitcher  of  water  that 
he  might  be  baptized  of  him  as  he  went ;  which  in  that  case  must 
needs  be  done  by  pouring  water  upon  him.  FudU  aquam  super  caput 
^'us :  so  did  S.  Laurence  also  to  Lucillus,  '  he  poured  water  upon  his 
head/  And  Walafridus  Strabo®  from  these  very  examples  concludes 
that  in  cases  of  necessity  it  is  lawful  to  use  sprinkling.  He  adds  also, 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  it  when  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  persons 
at  once  to  be  baptized:  and  Aquinas  supposes  the  apostles  did  so 
when  the  three  thousand  and  when  the  five  thousand  were  at  once 
converted  and  baptized.  But  this  is  but  a  conjecture,  and  hath  no 
tradition  and  no  record  to  warrant  it :  and  therefore  although  in 
cases  of  need  and  charity  the  church  of  England  does  not  want  some 
good  examples  in  the  best  times  to  countenance  that  permission,  yet 
we  are  to  follow  her  command,  because  that  command  is  not  only 
according  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  word  fiairrCCfTf  in  tlie 
commandment,  but  agrees  with  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  itself; 
for  "  we  are  buried  with  Him  in  baptism,"  saith  the  apostle.  In  aqua 
tanquam  in  sepulchro  caput  immergentibus  vetus  homo  sepelitur  et  sub-, 
mergiiur,  deinde  nobis  emergentibus  novus  restirgit  inde :  so  S.  Chryso- 
stomP,  '  the  old  man  is  buried  and  drowned  in  the  immersion  under 
water,  and  when  the  baptized  person  is  lifted  up  from  the  water,  it 
represents  the  resurrection  of  the  new  man  to  newness  of  life/  In 
this  case  therefore  the  contrary  custom  not  only  being  against  an  e&. 
clesiastical  law,  but  against  the  analogy  and  mysterious  signification 
of  the  sacrament,  is  not  to  be  complied  with,  unless  in  such  cases 
that  can  be  of  themselves  su£Bcient  to  justify  a  liberty  in  a  ritual  and 
ceremony ;  that  is,  a  case  of  necessity. 

§  13.  And  of  the  same  consideration  is  it,  that  the  baptism  be 

Erformed  with  a  trine  immersion,  and  not  with  one  only.  In  Eng« 
id  we  have  a  custom  of  sprinkling,  and  that  but  once.  To  the 
sprinkling  I  have  already  spoke ;  but  as  to  the  number,  though  the 
church  of  England  hath  made  no  law,  and  therefore  the  custom  of 
doing  it  once  is  the  more  indifferent  and  at  liberty,  yet  if  the  trine 
immersion  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  and  the  other 
be  not,  the  custom  ought  not  to  prevail,  and  is  not  to  be  complied 
with,  if  the  case  be  evident  or  dedared.  Now  in  this  particular  the 
sense  of  antiquity  is  clear.  Nam  nee  semel,  sed  ter  ad  singula  nomina 
inpersonas  singulas  tingimur,  saith  Tertullian** :  Dehinc  ter  mergita- 
mur^,  ^  we  are  thrice  put  under  water/  not  once ;  at  the  mention  of 
every  Person  we  are  dipped.     The  very  same  words  we  read  in  S. 

*  [In  August.  10.  torn.  iv.  pp.  586,8.]  *  Adv.  Prazeun,  cap.  xxvil  [p.  516 

*  De  rebus   eocles.,  cap.  26.    [Max.      B.] 

Wbl.  vet  patr.,  torn.  xv.  p.  197.]  '  De  corona  niilit   [cap.  iii.  p.  102 

'  In  illud  iii.  Johan.  '  Nisi  quia  rena-      A.] 
tos't  &c.  [horn.  XXV.  torn.  viii.  p.  146  C] 
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Hierome  against  the  Luciferians".     But  more  largely  it  is  explicated 
by  S.  Ambrose*,  "Thou  wert  asked,  Dost  thou  befieve  in  God  the 
Father  almighty  P  and  thou  didst  say,  I  do  believe :  and  thou  wert 
plunged,  that  is,  buried.     Thou  wert  asked  again.  Dost  thou  believe 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  P  and  thou  saidst,  I  do  believe :  and  thoa 
wert  dipped  or  plunged ;  and  therefore  thou  art  buried  together  with 
Christ.     The  third  time  thou  wert  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the 
Holy  Spirit P    and  thou  saidst,  I  do  believe:  and  the  third  time 
thou  wert  plunged ;  that  thy  three-fold  confession  might  wash  away 
the  many  lapses  of  thy  former  life."     S.  Denys"  says  that  the  trine 
immersion  signifies  the  divine  essence  and  beatitude  of  God  in  ft 
Trinity  of  persons.    S.  Athanasius  '  says  it  signifies  '  the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  together  with  His  being  three 
days  in  the  grave.'     And  this  thing  was  so  the  practice  and  custom 
of  the  church,  that  in  the  canons  of  the  apostles!  (as  they  are  called) 
he  that  does  not  use  trine  immersion  is  to  be  deposed  from  his  dig- 
nity.    T^i;  yiCav  iin<l>rifiCC€iv  Karabvaiv  &(r€pis  icmv,  *  it  is  impious 
and  ungodly  to  immerge  but  once  in  baptism :'  so  Zonaras'  upon  that 
canon  :  and  S.  Chrysostom'  derives  it  from  Christ's  institution,  Om* 
nibus  m^sleriis  velut  signum  imponena  Dominus,  in  iribua  mersionibui 
aqua  unum  baptistna  di&cipulis  suis  tradidit, '  our  Lord  did  as  it  were 
impose  a  sign  upon  every  mystery,  and  delivered  one  baptism  to  Hit 
disciples  in  three  immersions  or  dippings :'  and  therefore  says,  that 
though  tliis  descended  by  tradition,  yet  it  hath  the  authority  of  a  law* 
And  the  same  thing  we  find  a£Brm^  by  pope  Felagius,  as  he  is  cited 
by  Gratian  de  consecraL,  dist.  4^.     And  Theodoret«  speaking  of  the 
heretic  Eunomius,  who  first  of  all  without  authority  and  against 
reason  did  use  but  single  immersion,  he  says  that  he  subverted  the 
rite  of  holy  baptism  which  at  first  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles. 

§  14.  Now  in  these  particulars  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
churches  did  otherwise  than  we  do:  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
force  us  to  break  the  ecclesiastical  custom  which  is  of  long  abode 
with  us.  But  when  they  say,  these  tilings  are  to  be  done  by  divine 
precept,  we  are  to  consider  that  upon  its  own  account :  and  thouj^ 
some  of  the  fathers  did  say  so,  yet  it  cm  never  be  proved  to  be  so ; 
and  it  were  strange  that  there  should  be  a  divine  commandment  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  four  gospels,  nor  in  the  acts 
or  epistles  of  the  apostles.     But  then  that  there  is  in  dipping,  and 

"  [torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  297.]  '  Can.  49.  [bL  41.  Coteler.  pair,  apott, 

*  De  sacraui.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  [torn.  iL      torn.  i.  p.  449.] 

col.  359.]  ■  [Apud  Bevereg.  sjnodic,  torn.  L  pw 

"  [De  eccles.  hierarch.,  cap.  iL  §  7.  SS.] 

torn.  i.  p.  254.]  '  [Horn,  de  fide,  torn.  ix.  p.  855.] 

*  In  dictis  et  interpret  script,  qu.  92.  ^  fcap.  82.  decret  part.  3.  col.  21S9.] 
[torn,  il  p.  327.]  Vide  August,  homil.  ^  LiU.  iv.  hsret  fabul  [cap.  8.  tonL 
iii.  apud  Oratian.  de  consecr.,  dist  iv.  eapw  iv.  p.  856.1 

78.  [col.  2187.] 
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in  the  repetition  of  it,  more  correspondency  to  the  analogy  and  mys- 
teiy  of  the  sacrament,  is  evident ;  the  one  being  a  sacrament  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Christ,  the  other  a  confession  of  and  an  admission 
to  the  faith  and  profession  of  God  in  the  most  holy  Trinity :  and 
therefore  I  say,  it  is  sufficient  warrant  tliat  every  single  person  break 
that  custom  of  sprinkling  which  is  against  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and 
it  is  also  a  sufficient  reason  to  move  the  church  to  introduce  a  con- 
trary custom  to  the  other  of  single  immersion,  concerning  which  as 
yet  there  is  no  law.  But  because  there  is  even  in  sprinkling  some- 
thing of  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Aquinas 
and  Dominicus  k  Soto :  and  oecause  it  is  not  certain  that  the  best 
representation  and  the  most  expressive  ceremony  is  required ;  there- 
fore the  church  upon  great  cause  may  lawfully  do  either:  but  be- 
cause it  is  better  to  use  dipping,  ana  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
mystery  to  use  it  three  times,  and  that  so  the  ancient  church  under- 
stood it,  therefore  these  things  are  a  sufficient  warrant  to  acquit  us 
from  the  obligation  of  the  contrary  custom ;  because  a  custom  against 
which  there  is  so  much  probability,  and  in  which  there  is  no  neces- 
sity and  no  advantage,  is  to  be  presumed  unreasonable. 

§  15.  But  if  the  custom  of  single  immersion  should  by  some  new- 
arising  necessity  become  reasonable,  then  it  not  only  might  be  re- 
tained, but  ought  to  be  complied  with.  Thus  it  happened  in  Spain 
in  the  year  do.  the  Arian  bishops  finding  their  advantage  in  the 
readily-prepared  custom  of  trine  immersion,  used  it  and  expounded 
it  to  signify  the  substantial  difference  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father.  Upon  this  Leander  the  bishop  of  Seville  gives 
advice  and  notice  to  S.  Gregory  bishop  of  Rome ;  who  commends 
Leander  for  using  a  single  immersion,  which  he  did  to  signify  the 
unity  of  nature  in  the  divinity,  and  that  he  might  not  comply  with 
the  Arians :  and  this  was  afterwards  brought  into  custom,  and  then 
into  a  law  by  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo**.  But  unless  such  an 
accident  happen,  and  that  the  reason  be  changed,  every  churcli  is  to 
use  her  first  customs,  those  which  be  right  and  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  purpose  of  the  sacrament.  But  otherwise  an  evil  custom 
is  better  broken  than  kept. 


BULB  XVL 

.  THE  DECREES  AXJ>  CANONS  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  ROMS  OBLIGE  THE  CONSCIENCE 

OF  NONE  BUT  HIS  OWN  SUBJECTS. 

§  1.  This  must  needs  follow  from  divers  of  the  former  discourses : 
for  if  bishops  in  their  spiritual  capacity  have  no  power  of  making 

«  Can.  6,  allu  6.  [torn.  iii.  ooL  6S1.] 
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laws  of  external  regiment  without  the  leave  of  their  princes^  or  the 
consent  of  their  people,  then  supposing  the  pope's  great  pretence 
were  true,  that  he  is  the  head  or  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  that 
from  him  they  receive  immediately  all  the  spiritual  power  they  have^ 
yet  this  will  afford  him  no  more  than  what  Christ  left  to  the  whole 
order ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  accounts. 

§  2.  But  in  this  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  enquiry,  for  since 
the  bishop  of  Rome  by  arts  which  all  the  world  knows  had  raised  an 
intolerable  empire,  he  used  it  as  violently  as  he  got  it,  and  made  his 
little  finger  heavier  than  all  the  loins  of  princes :  and  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  session®  the  fathers  confirmed  and 
commanded  the  observation  of  all  canons,  general  councils,  apostoU- 
cal  ordinances  made  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ecclesias- 
tical liberty,  they  at  once  by  establishing  the  pope's  empire,  destroyed 
it  quite,  for  they  made  it  impossible  to  obey,  and  the  consciences  of 
people  were  set  at  liberty,  because  they  were  commanded  every  man 
to  bear  a  steeple  upon  his  back.  For  first  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  apostolical  ordinances,  saith  cardinal  Cusanus',  which 
were  never  received  even  when  they  were  made.  Then  let  it  be  con- 
sidered what  there  is  to  be  done  to  Gratian's  decretum,  which  is 
made  part  of  the  pope's  law :  and  who  knows  in  that  concordantia 
discardantiarum,  that  contradictory  heap  of  sayings,  which  shall  and 
which  shall  not  oblige  the  conscience?  But  then  the  decretals  of 
Gregory  the  ninth  and  of  Boniface  the  eighth,  the  Clementines  and 
Extravagants,  all  those  laws  in  that  book  which  is  called  Collectio 
diversarum  constitutionnm  et  literarum  Romanorum  pontificum,  and 
in  another  called  EpUtola  decretales  summarum  pofUificum  in  throe 
volumes,  and  in  another  called  Ecloga  btUlarum  et  motuum  propno- 
mm,  and  in  another  called  Summa  pontificum,  and  in  the  seventli 
book  of  the  decretals  not  long  since  composed,  and  in  their  rules  of 
chancery,  their  penitentiary  taxes,  and  some  other  books  of  such 
loads  as  these  that  I  need  not  add  to  this  intolerable  heap :  but  that 
a  christian  bishop  should  impose,  and  a  council  of  christian  bishops 
and  priests  should  tie  upon  the  consciences  of  men  such  burdens 
which  they  can  never  reckon,  never  tell  over,  never  know,  never 
understand ;  and  that  they  should  do  it  then  when  a  christian  em- 
peror had  given  advice  that  the  decrees  and  canons  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  less  number,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  God,  is 
so  sad  a  story,  so  unlike  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  to  government  apo- 
stolical, that  it  represents  the  happiness  of  Christendom  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  such  laws,  and  the  unhappiness  that  would  be  upon 
them  if  the  pope  had  the  rule  and  real  obligations  of  the  consciencee 
of  Christendom. 

§  3.  But  of  these  things  the  world  hath  been  long  full  of  com- 
plaint; as  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  cardinal  of  Cusa'i  in  Mar* 

*  Cap.  20.  [torn.  x.  ool.  1S9.]  [p.  724.1 

*  [De  concord.  cathoL]  lib.  ii  c  11.         •  [ubi  rapn.] 
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silius  of  Padua**,  in  Aventinus',  in  Albericus  Rosate^,  in  Gregory 
Hambourg"',  in  Matthew  of  Parish,  Matthew  of  Westminster",  Nico- 
laus  de  Clemangiis",  rranciscus  Duarenus",  the  cardinal  of  Cam- 
bray  p,  and  many  others  both  collected  by  Goldastus,  and  the  Catci- 
logn^  testium  veritatU  by  lUyricus.  Insomuch  that  if  the  people  had 
not  been  ignorant  and  superstitious,  quifaciliu^  vatibus  quam  ducu 
btis  parent  sitis,  and  'more  willing  to  ooey  their  priests  than  their 
princes,'  and  if  the  princes  had  not  been  by  such  means  overpowered, 
these  decrees  and  canons  would  have  been  as  easily  rejected  as  many 
others  have  been.  For  if  by  the  papal  sanction  they  do  oblige  the 
conscience,  then  they  all  oblige.  If  they  all  oblige,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that,  as  Cusanus  says,  infinite  numbers  of  them  are  rejected 
when  they  are  newly  made  ?  And  if  so  many  of  them  may  be  re- 
jected, then  which  of  them  shall  oblige  ?  If  they  oblige  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  that  is  alike  in  them  all :  if  by  the  condition  of 
the  matter,  then  they  bind  as  they  agree  with  our  duty  to  God  and 
to  princes,  with  the  public  good,  and  the  edification  of  the  church ; 
and  then  the  authority  itself  is  nothing. 

§  4.  And  it  is  no  trifling  consideration  that  the  body  of  the  canon 
law  was  made  by  the  worst  and  the  most  ambitious  popes.  Alex- 
ander the  third,  who  made  Gratian's  decree  to  become  law,  was  a 
schismatical  pope,  an  anti-pope,  and  unduly  elected.  The  rest  were 
Gregory  the  ninth,  Boniface  the  eiglith,  Clement  the  fifth,  John  the 
twenty-second,  persons  bloody  and  ambitious,  traitors  to  their  princes, 
and  butchers  of  Christendom  by  the  sad  wars  they  raised,  and  there- 
fore their  laws  were  likely  to  be  the  productions  of  violence  and  war, 
not  of  a  just  and  peaceable  authority. 

§  5.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  conscience;  who  made 
the  bishop  of  Bome  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  lawgiver  to  Christendom  ? 
For  every  bishop  hath  from  Christ  equal  power,  and  there  is  no  di£- 

^  In  defens.  pads,  part  ii.  c.  23.  [a.  p.  aid.  2.  [In  fascic.  rer.  expet  &e.,  torn.  i. 

4to.  Baa.  1522.]  p.  409. J— See  also  the  '  Verger's  drearr.,' 

'  Lib.  vii.  annaL  Boiorum.  [cap.  4.  pw  made  in  Latin  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 

639.1  fifth,  and  translated  into  French.     [The 

J  In  1.  'Bene  a  Zenone/  c.  de  qua-  '  Songe  du  vergier,  du  clerc  et  du  cheva- 

drien.  prescript  [in  cod.  Justin.,  lib.  vii.  lier/    was    written    about  A.  D.    1373, 

tit  37.  1.  8.]  whether  originally  in  French  or  Latia 

^  In  confut.  primat  papa?,  couaid.  2.  remains  in  uncertainty.     It  has  been  va- 

princip.    [In   fascic.   rer.  expetend.  per  riously   attributed    to  Jean   de  Vertus, 

Orth.  Grat,  torn.  ii.  p.  121.]  Charles   de   Louvier,  Raoul  de  Presle, 

*  In  Henrico  III.  [A.D.  mccxlt.  p.  and  Philippe  de  Mayzieres.     The  first 

698  sqq.  ed.  fol.  Lond.  1640.]  printed  edition  is  in  fol.  Lugd.  1491.  litt. 

■  In  parte  2.  A.D.  mccxlvil  [p.  333.  ,  goth.  The  Latin  version  (Aureus  li- 
ed, fol.  Franc.  1601.]  bellus  de  utraque  potestate,  Somnium 

■  Lib.  de  niina  et  reparat  eccles.  [e.  g.  viridarii  vulgariter  nuncupatus,  &c.)  was 
cap.  4. — In  conciL  Constant  per  Herm.  first  printed  in  4to.  Par.  1516 :  it  is  also 
von  der  Hardt,  torn.  i.  coL  7.]  contained  in   the  collection  of  Goldast 

^  In  praefat  libri  de  aacris  ecclesiaB  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philothcus  A- 

ministeriis,  impress.  1551.   [torn.  ii.  p.  chillinua  (Monarch.  S.  Rom.  imp.,  torn.  L 

847.  opp.  foL  Aurel.  Allohr.  1608.]  p.  58.)} 

'  Alliacens.  de  reformat  eccles.,  con- 
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ference  but  what  is  introduced  by  men,  that  is,  by  laws  positive,  by 
consent,  or  by  violence.  Ad  TrinitatU  instar,  cujus  una  eat  aique 
individua  potestas,  uuum  est  per  dlversos  antUtites  saeerdotium,  said 
pope  Symmachus' :  '  as  is  the  power  of  the  holy  Trinity,  one  and 
undivided ;  so  is  the  episcopacy  divided  amongst  all  the  bishops,  bat 
the  power  is  the  same/  80  S.  Cyprian '^^  Una  est  ecclesiaper  totum 
mundum  in  multa  membra  dimsa:  item  episccpatus  vnus,  episcopo^ 
rum  multorum  cancordi  numerositate  diffusus;  'as  there  is  but  one 
church  in  the  whole  world  divided  into  many  members,  so  there  is 
but  one  bishopric  parted  into  an  agreeing  number  of  bishops/  And 
again',  '  Let  no  man  deceive  the  brotherhood  with  a  lie,  let  no  man 
corrupt  the  truth  of  faith  with  a  perfidious  prevarication  /  episeo* 
patua  unus  est,  cujus  a  sin^Us  in  solidum  pars  tenetur,  '  there  is  but 
one  bishopric,  and  every  one  of  us  hath  his  share:  a  part  of  the 
flock  is  given  to  every  pastor/  Now  if  one  were  the  universal  bishop 
over  all,  then  these  zealous  words  of  S.  Cyprian  had  not  been  recon- 
cilable to  truth  and  sense :  for  then  the  unity  of  the  church  had  been 
by  a  unity  of  subordination,  not  by  an  identity  of  office  and  a  par- 
tition of  charge.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  pope  Damasus^ 
writing  to  the  African  bishops  to  require  their  aid  in  a  matter  of 
disciphne.  Nos  exciisare  non  possumus,  si  yus  ecclesiam  qua  nobis 
generaliter  comfnissa  est  in  quantum  pravalemus  puram  a  tarn  iUicitia 
superstitianibus  nan  custodi^mtts  ;  quia  non  aliter  unus  grex  et  ntius 
pastor  sumus,  nisi  quemadmodum  apostolus  docet,  Id  ipsum  dicamus 
omnes,  8fc.,  '  the  church  is  committed  to  us  in  common,  and  we  have 
no  other  way  of  being  one  flock  and  one  shepherd,  but  by  speaking 
the  same  things;'  that  is,  consenting  and  joining  in  the  common 
government.  This  is  the  same  which  S.  Hierome"  affirmed,  Omnis 
episcopus,  sive  Eoma  /uerit,  sive  Eugubii,  sive  OonstantinopoU,  sipe 
JiAegii,  sive  Alexandria,  sive  Tanis,  ejusdem  est  meriti,  ejusdem  jo- 
cerdotii:  'it  is  all  one,  there  is  no  difierence  in  worthiness  and 
})ower,  whether  he  be  bishop  of  Bome  or  Eugubium,  Constantinople 
or  fihegium,  Tanais  or  Alexandria/  For  as  it  was  with  the  aposdes, 
so  with  their  successors ;  Hoc  utique  erant  cateri  apostoH  quod  era^ 
Petrus,  pari  consortia  praditi  et  honoris  et  patestatis^,  ^  what  Peter 
was,  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were;  he  was  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  so  were  they,  and  so  are  their  successors/  Caput  enim 
ecclesia  Christus  est,  Ckrisii  autem  vicarii  sacerdates  stint  ^ ;  •  •  qui 
vi^e  Christi  legatione  funguntur  in  ecclesia,  said  pope  Hormisda': 
and  S.  Cyprian*  calls  the  bisliop  unum  ad  tempus  vice  Christi  jitdi" 

1  Baron.  A.D.  ccccxcix.  11.  86.  [torn.  '  [Honnitd.  epist  JXf.  §  1.  inter  oon- 

vi.  p.  541.]  cUl,  ed.  rtg,,  torn.  x.  p.  489.] 

'  Lib.  iv.  epist  2.  [al.  epist  1y.  p.  112.]  «  [Audite  me  pro  Christo  legatione 

[De  unit  eccles.,  p.  108.]  fangentero. — Id.  epiet  ti.  p.  442.1 


'  Epist  V.  [inter  concill.  ed.  reg.,  torn.  •  Vide  S.  Cypian.,  L  i.  cp.  S.  [at  epist 

.  p.  290.]  Kz.  p.  129.]  et  lib.  t.  ep.  d.  [aL  qiist 

"  [Epist  ci.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  coL  803.]  xxxiil  p.  66.]— S.  Arabfoae  in  1  Cor.  xL 

'  Cyprian,  de  unit  eccles.  [p.  107.]  [torn.  iL  append.  ooL  14a.] 
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eem,  'the  deputy  and  vicegerent  of  Christ'  S.  Peter  had  the  keys 
given  him,  so  had  the  apostles, and  so  have  their  successors;  S. Peter 
was  the  pillar  of  the  church,  and  so  were  the  other  apostles ;  he  was 
a  foundation,  and  so  were  they ;  for  '  Christ  hath  built  His  church 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets/  He  was  n^rpos*, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  irirpa,  a  'rock,'  and  Christ  was  the 
'comer-stone/  And  what  they  were  in  their  perpetual  oifice,  that 
the  bishops  are.  Aniistitem  puriorem  caterU  esse  oporiet,  ipsitis 
enim  {Christi)  personam  habere  mdetvr ;  est  enim  vicarius  ejus,  ut 
quod  cateris  licet,  illi  non  liceat,  quia  necesse  habeat  quotidie  Christi 
vicem  agere,  said  S.  Austin^ :  'a  bishop  ought  to  be  more  holy  than 
others,  because  he  hath  the  person  of  Christ;  he  is  His  vicar,  what  is 
lawful  to  others  is  not  lawful  for  him,  for  he  every  day  is  in  his  place 
or  stead/  Add  to  this,  that  the  power  which  the  bishops  have,  they 
have  it  immediately  from  Christ,  they  are  successors  of  the  apostles, 
of  all,  not  of  Peter  only,  many  apostolical  churches  which  were  esta- 
blished by  others  being  succeeded  in  as  well  as  Borne;  that  these 
things  are  evident  in  matter  of  fact,  and  universally  a&med  in  anti- 
quity clearly  and  without  dispute. 

§  6.  From  hence  it  must  needs  follow  that  by  the  law  of  Christ 
one  bishop  is  not  superior  to  another.  Concerning  which  I  need  no 
other  testimony  than  that  excellent  saying  of  S.  Cyprian  in  the 
council  of  Cartnage**,  '  It  remains,'  saith  he,  '  that  we  all  speak  what 
every  one  of  us  does  think,  judging  no  man,  and  refusing  to  commu- 
nicate with  no  man  that  shall  happen  to  be  of  a  differing  judgment/ 
Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  se  episcopum  episcoporum  consiituit, 
aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas  suos  adegit ; 
quando  haheat  omnis  episcopuspro  Ucentia  libertatis  etpotestatis  s^ua 
arbitrium  proprium,  tanquam  judicari  ab  alio  nonpossit,  cum  nee  ipse 
possit  alterum  judicare :  sed  exspectemus  universi  judicium  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem  etpraponendi 
nos  in  ecclesia  sua  gvlematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi ;  '  for 
none  of  us  makes  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  by  tvrannical  terror 
compels  his  colleagues  to  a  necessity  of  complying :  K)r  every  bishop 
hath  a  liberty  and  power  of  his  own  arbitrement,  neither  can  he  be 
judged  by  anv  one,  nor  himself  judge  any  other;  but  we  all  must 
expect  the  juagment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist,  who  by  Himself  and 
alone  hath  power  of  setting  us  over  the  government  of  His  church, 
and  of  judging  tts  for  what  we  do/  Now  if  all  bishops  be  equal  in 
their  power,  then  the  pope  can  by  the  laws  of  Christ  make  laws  no 
more  than  any  bishop  can ;  and  what  the  legislative  of  the  bishop  is, 
T  have  ahready  declared  and  proved :  and  therefore  for  these  and  infi- 
nite other  reasons  the  consciences  of  Christians  may  be  at  peace  as 
to  the  canons  of  the  popes,  out  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction.    Con- 

*  In  quest  vet  et  N.  Test  q.  nit      tL  appencl.  col.  844.] 
[quest  127.  torn.  lit.  append,  col  142  £.]         ^  [p.  229.] 
et  ad  fn,\xt%  in  eremo,  senn.  87.  [torn. 
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oerning  which  other  reasons  who  please  to  require  them  nay  find 
enough  in  Spalatensis%  in  the  replies  of  our  English  prelates  in  the 
questions  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  Ghamier,  Moulin,  Gerard^ 
and  divers  others.  I  have  the  less  need  to  insist  upon  any  more 
particulars,  because  I  write  in  a  church  where  this  question  is  well 
understood,  and  sufficiently  determined  to  all  effects  of  conscience. 
I  only  add  the  saying  of  iEneas  Sylvius'  who  was  himself  a  pope. 
Ante  concilium  Nicamum  quisque  Mi  vivebat,  et  ad  Somanam  eccle^ 
nam  parvus  habebatur  respectus,  '  before  the  Nicene  council  every 
man  lived  to  himself/  (that  is,  by  his  proper  measures,  the  limits 
of  his  own  church,)  'and  little  regard  was  had  to  the  church  of 
Bome.' 


8B0T.  iy.-07  THE  If  ATTEB  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS 
REQUIRED  TO  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


ETJLE   XVn. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS  THAT  ARE  IfERELT  SUCH  CANNOT  BE  UNIVEESAL 

ilND  FERPETUAL. 

§  1.  I  DO  not  mean  only  that  ecclesiastical  laws  can  be  abrogated 
by  an  authority  as  great  as  that  which  made  them ;  for  all  positive 
laws  both  of  God  and  man  can  be  so,  and  yet  there  are  some  of  both 
which  have  been  obligatory  to  all  men  under  such  a  government, 
and  during  such  a  period,  that  have  been  called  perpetual  and  for 
ever.  But  that  which  is  here  intended  is  of  greater  consequence  and 
concern  to  the  conscience,  and  it  is  this,  that  ecclesiastical  laws 
merely  such,  that  is,  those  which  do  not  involve  a  divine  law  within 
their  matter,  must  be  so  made  as  that  they  do  not  infringe  christian 
liberty;  and  secondly,  that  they  be  so  enjoined,  that  'the  command- 
ments of  men'  be  not '  taught  for  doctrines*.'  These  are  verv  material 
considerations,  but  of  great  difficulty ;  and  therefore  it  is  nt  they  be 
most  seriously  considered. 

§  2.  They  must  be  imposed  so  as  to  leave  our  liberty  unharmed ; 
that  is,  that  the  law  be  not  universal,  not  with  an  intent  to  oblige  all 
Christendom/  except  they  will  be  obliged,  that  is,  do  ^consent.  For 
laws  are  in  public  as  actions  in  particiuar;  actions  are  done  by  single 
men,  and  laws  are  made  by  limited  communities.  A  society  cannot 
be  said  to  do  an  action,  and  the  whole  world  cannot  be  said  to  make 
a  law ;  but  as  the  action  is  done  by  a  determined  person,  so  the  kw 
is  made  by  a  determined  government,  as  by  the  church  of  England, 

«  Lib.  il  eapp.  1,  5,  6.  [torn.  i.  pp.  Epist  2SS.  [p.  S02  D.l 

160,  243  iqq.]  '  [Matt  zr.  9;  Mark  vii.  7.] 
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of  Rome,  of  Milan ;  and  the  catholic  church  never  yet  did  meet  since 
the  apostles'  days  in  any  assembly  to  make  a  law  that  shall  bind  all 
Christians  whether  they  consent  or  no.  And  because  one  church 
hath  not  by  any  word  of  Christ  authority  over  another  churchy  and 
one  king  is  not  superior  to  another  king,  but  all  are  supreuie  in  their 
own  dominions,  of  which  the  church  is  at  least  a  part,  and  if  they  be 
all  christian,  it  is  that  church,  that  christian  dominion ;  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  made  with  a  power 
of  passing  necessary  oWigation  upon  all  Christians.  And  therefore 
the  code  of  the  catholic  church  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  some 
private  constitutions  which  were  consented  to  by  many  churches,  and 
to  which  they  bound  themselves,  but  did  not  long  stand  so,  but 
changed  them  more  or  less  according  as  they  pleased.  And  when 
the  Roman  emperors  made  any  canon  ecclesiastical  into  a  law,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  civil  law,  and  by  that  authority  did  oblige  as  other  civil 
laws  did,  not  all  the  world,  but  only  the  Roman  world,  the  subjects 
of  that  dominion. 

§  3.  But  when  any  law  or  canon  ecclesiastical  is  made,  it  is  made 
by  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastics,  or  by  all.  If  by  all,  then  all 
consent  first  or  last,  and  then  every  bishop  may  govern  his  charge  by 
that  measure ;  but  that  was  never  yet  reduced  to  practice,  and  pre- 
vails only  by  consent :  but  if  by  a  certain  number  only,  then  they 
can  but  by  that  measure  rule  their  own  subjects ;  but  if  they  obtrude 
it  upon  others,  then  comes  in  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  "  Stand  fast 
in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and  be  not 
again  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage**.'' 

§  4.  For  when  Christ  had  made  us  free  from  the  law  of  ceremo- 
nies which  God  appointed  to  that  nation,  and  to  which  all  other 
nations  were  bound  if  they  came  into  that  communion ;  it  would  be 
intolerable  that  the  churches,  who  rejoiced  in  their  freedom  from 
that  yoke  which  God  had  imposed,  should  submit  themselves  to  a 
yoke  of  ordinances  which  men  should  make :  for  though  before  they 
could  not,  yet  now  they  may  exercise  communion  and  use  the  same 
religion  without  communicating  in  rites  and  ordinances. 

§  5.  This  does  no  way  concern  the  subjects  of  any  government 
(what  liberty  they  are  to  retain  and  use  I  shall  discourse  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers),  but  it  concerns  distinct  churches  under  distinct 
governments,  and  it  means,  as  appears  plainly  by  the  context  and 
the  whole  analogy  of  the  thing,  that  the  christian  churches  must 
suffer  no  man  to  put  a  law  upon  them  who  is  not  their  governor. 
If  he  have  undertaken  a  pious  discipline,  let  him  propound  it,  and 
for  God's  glory  and  the  zeal  of  souls  endeavour  to  persuade  it ;  for 
all  that  is  not  against  christian  liberty,  until  any  man  or  any  church 
shall  impose  it  and  command  it,  whether  the  churches  please  or  no, 
whether  they  judge  it  expedient  or  no,  whether  it  be  for  their  edifi- 

«»  [Gal.  V.  1.] 
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cation  or  not  for  their  edification :  that's  not  to  be  suffered ;  it  is 
against  our  evangelical  liberty  and  the  apostolical  injunction. 

§  6.  And  this  was  so  well  understood  by  the  primitive  churches, 
that  though  the  bishops  did  appoint  temporary  and  occasional  fasts 
in  their  churches  upon  emergent  and  great  accidents,  as  TertuUian 
affirms,  yet  they  would  suffer  no  bishop  to  impose  any  law  of  fasting 
upon  others,  but  all  churches  would  keep  their  own  liberty,  as  I 
have  already  proved  in  this  chapter* :  and  when  Montanus  did  vrj- 
oT€Cas  voiio6€T€Lv,  make  a  law  of  fasting,  not  for  his  own  church,  but 
intended  that  all  Christians  should  keep  the  fasts  appointed,  they 
made  an  outcry  against  him  and  would  not  endure  it ;  and  yet  he 
did  it  only  for  discipline,  not  for  doctrine,  for  piety,  not  as  of  neces- 
sity, as  appears  in  TertuUian's  book  'of  fasting,'  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  ^ :  and  they  also  did  keep  fasting-days  set  and 
solemn,  every  bishop  in  his  own  church,  at  what  times  they  would, 
but  almost  all  upon  Good-friday ;  but  this  was  by  consent  and  with 
liberty,  and  that  they  ought  to  defend,  and  so  they  did. 

But  ecclesiastical  laws  must  not  be  perpetual. 

§  7.  That  is,  when  they  are  made  they  are  relative  to  time  and 
place,  to  persons  and  occasions,  subject  to  all  changes,  fitted  for  use 
and  the  advantage  of  churches,  ministering  to  edification,  and  com- 
plying with  charity.  Now  whatsoever  is  made  with  these  conditions, 
cannot  be  perpetual :  and  whatsoever  ecclesiastical  law  hath  not  these 
conditions,  the  churches  ought  not  to  receive,  because  they  are  im- 
pediments, not  advantages  to  the  service  of  God.  If  they  be  thus 
qualified,  no  good  man  will  refuse  them ;  if  they  be  not,  they  are  the 
laws  of  tyrants,  not  of  spiritual  fathers :  for  this  whole  affair  is  fully 
stated  in  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  reproving  of  the  phari- 
sees  and  their  ecclesiastical  laws.  He  says,  they  '  by  their  traditions 
did  evacuate  the  commandment  of  God,  and  they  taught  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.'  The  full  sense  of  which  when  we 
understand,  we  have  the  full  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  not  only 
as  they  relate  to  the  churches  and  communities  of  Christians  under 
distinct  governments,  but  to  every  single  Christian  under  his  own 
governor  and  superior.  These  I  say  are  the  negative  measures: 
that  is,  ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  good  and  are  not  binding  if  they 
be  imposed  against  the  interest  of  a  divine  commandment,  or  if  they 
be  taught  as.  doctrines.  Of  the  first  there  is  no  doubt,  and  in  ft 
there  is  no  difficulty :  but  in  the  latter  there  is  a  very  great  one. 

§  8.  For  when  our  superiors  impose  a  law  of  discipline,  they  say 
it  is  good,  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  a  good  instrument  and  ministry 
to  some  virtue,  or  at  least  it  is  an  act  of  obedience ;  and  that  it  is  so 
is  true  doctrine :  what  hurt  can  there  be  in  all  this  f    The  com- 

1  Rule  13,  §  9.  [p.  343.] 

**  [p.  644  sqq.]  vide  etiam  capp.  xilL  et  xt.  pp.  551,  2.] 
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mandments  of  men  are  bound  upon  us  by  the  commandment  of 
God,  and  therefore  when  they  are  once  imposed,  they  cease  to  be 
indifferent,  and  therefore  may  then  become  8t5axa2,  '  doctrines'  and 
points  of  religion;  what  then  is  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
reproves  ?  and  what  is  our  negative  measure  of  ecclesiastical  laws  ? 
§  9.  To  this  the  answer  is  best  given  by  a  narrative  of  what  the 

f)harisees  did,  and  was  reproved :  for  all  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
aw  of  God,  neither  is  all  that  amiss  which  men  teach  to  be  done. 
For  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded  us  to  hear  them  that  sat  in 
Moses'  chair,  and  to  do  whatsoever  they  commanded :  not  abso- 
lutely whatsoever,  but  whatsoever  of  a  certain  sort ;  that  is,  a)  what- 
soever they  taught  by  a  probable  interpretation  of  what  was  doubt- 
ful, P)  or  by  faithful  counsel  concerning  things  belonging  to  piety 
and  charity,  y)  or  by  a  determining  to  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  those  things  which  were  left  to  their  choice  and  conduct. 

§  10.  Whatsoever  was  besides  these,  that  is,  a)  whatsoever  had 
its  foundation  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  not  in  something  certainly 
derived  from  God,  if  brought  into  religion,  and  imposed  on  men's 
consciences  as  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  this  is  the  '  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'  But  besides  this,  p)  if  what 
is  deduced  only  by  probable  interpretation  be  obtruded  as  a  matter 
of  faith;  or  y)  if  what  is  piously  counselled  be  turned  into  a  per- 
petual and  absolute  law ;  or  b)  if  that  which  was  left  to  the  choice 
and  conduct  of  the  governors  be  handled  not.  as  matter  of  liberty, 
but  of  necessity ;  in  all  these  cases  the  commandments  of  men  are 
taught  for  doctrines. 

§  11.  The  reason  of  these  things  is  plain.  For  the  first,  if  it 
have  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  God,  but  in  human  opinions,  and 
yet  be  taught  for  doctrine,  it  is  literally  the  thing  that  is  here  re- 
proved. For  the  second,  whatsoever  is  but  probably  collected  is  not 
the  word  of  God,  for  that  is  always  certain :  it  is  true  it  is  not  pro- 
bable in  itself,  but  in  itself  is  true  or  false ;  but  to  him  it  is  but 
probable,  and  therefore  to  say  this  is  the  word  or  the  commandment 
of  God,  is  more  than  the  man  can  say ;  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  true  in 
itself,  that  is,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  God,  when  indeed  it  is  but  the  word 
of  man  for  aught  we  know.  For  the  third,  when  God  hath  left  it  at 
liberty,  if  man  turns  it  into  a  commandment,  and  teaches  it  for  the 
kw  of  God,  he  does  more  than  God  would  do,  and  more  than  is 
true ;  for  God  never  made  it  into  a  law,  and  man  cannot  make  it  to 
become  God's  law :  for  the  ecclesiastic  order  being  but  God's  minister 
and  the  publisher  of  God's  will,  must  propose  things  as  they  received 
them  from  God ;  that  which  is  law  as  necessary,  that  which  is  coun- 
sel as  highly  rewardable.  For  the  fourth,  if  it  be  left  in  the  power 
of  the  governors,  then  it  is  Aoc  ipso  evident  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  therefore  though  it  may  minister  to  order  and  discipline,  yet  it 
must  do  no  more :  it  may  be  called  obedience,  so  long  as  it  is  justly 
bound  upon  us  with  the  '  cords  of  a  man ;'  but  it  must  not  in  any 
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other  sense  nor  at  any  time  be  called  religion.  How  these  two  last 
sorts  may  be  made  into  laws  I  shall  account  when  I  speak  of  the 
positive  measures  of  ecclesiastical  laws;  but  abstracting  from  that 
superinduced  obligation^  to  teach  these  things  as  necessary  which 
God  hath  not  made  so,  is  to  do  as  the  pharisees  did,  whom  our 
blessed  Saviour  so  reproves. 

§  12.  An  example  of  the  first  is  the  pharisees^  teaching  the  wash- 
ing of  cups  and  dishes,  because  they  said  that  if  a  gentile  or  any  an* 
clean  person  had  touched  their  vessel  that  touched  their  meat,  the 
impurity  would  go  into  their  body  that  eat  it,  and  from  thence  into 
their  soul;  and  therefore  they  taught  the  doctrine  or  tradition  of 
cleansing  vessels  and  washing  their  hands, 

wphs  rh  Kwhv, 

as  he  said  in  the  Greek  comedy ;  finding  out  a  vain  remedy  to  euro 
a  fantastical  disease.  Thus  in  the  church  of  Rome  they  exorcise  salt 
and  water  to  cast  out  devils ;  they  give  verses  out  of  the  psalms  or 
gospels  to  charm  witches ;  they  ring  the  bells  to  ajppease  tempests^ 
and  very  many  more  such  ridiculous  devices.  P)  Of  the  second  we 
Lave  examples  enough  in  the  council  of  Trent,  who  drew  into  a  body 
of  articles,  and  declared  those  things,  some  of  which  are  but  probable 
at  most,  and  some  of  them  apparently  false,  to  be  articles  of  faith : 
and  under  this  those  also  must  needs  be  involved  who  persecute  men 
for  opinions  and  doubtful  disputations,  y)  Of  the  third,  they  are 
very  evil  examples  who  to  some  whole  orders  of  men  lay  an  injunc* 
tiou  of  keeping  evangelical  counsels :  such  who  forbid  the  whole 
order  of  the  superior  clergy  to  marry,  and  command  them  that  are 
married  to  forsake  their  wives,  or  their  ofBce  and  livelihood,  h)  Bat 
they  are  guilty  of  the  fourth  kind  of  prevaricating  of  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  who  persecute  the  breakers  of  an  ecclesiastical 
law  with  a  severity  greater  than  the  violators  of  a  divine  command- 
ment. For  if  there  be  any  liberty  of  any  sort  left  after  an  indifferent 
action  is  made  into  a  law  of  man,  it  is  all  destroyed  by  them  who 
give  less  liberty  to  the  transgression  of  that  law  than  to  the  breach 
of  God's  law,  under  which  there  is  left  no  liberty  but  the  liberty  of 
a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience.  For  they  that  do  such  things 
must  needs  at  least  say  that  such  human  injunctions  are  as  necessary 
as  the  divine  commandments;  for  else  why  are  they  more  severely 
punished  P 

§  18.  Tlie  sum  is  this, — ^Not  only  those  who  expressly  teach  that 
what  they  have  invented  is  a  commandment  of  God,  but  all  they  that 
say  any  thing  is  a  law  of  God  which  is  not,  though  it  be  good,  though 
it  be  probable,  and  all  they  which  use  arts  and  secret  devices  and 
little  argument  and  enforcements,  and  press  indifferent  things  up  to 
the  height  and  necessity  of  religion  ana  a  divine  commandment,  are 
guilty  of  this  pharisaism,  obnoxious  to  oar  Saviour's  reproof,  and  if 
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it  be  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  have  exceeded  their  measures 
and  their  power,  and  bind  themselves,  but  not  the  consciences  of  their 
subjects.  A  commandment  is  not  only  then  broken  when  we  bid  open 
defiance  to  it,  but  then  also  when  we  do  actions  unlike  the  virtue  of 
it,  and  actions  tending  to  the  violation  of  it ;  that  is,  there  are  de- 
grees of  violation  of  a  divine  law :  and  an  ecclesiastical  law  that' does 
in  any  degree  break  this  law  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  therefore  void, 
and  is  become  intolerable. 

§  14.  Of  these  things  I  shall  yet  give  two  great  examples,  one  of 
the  pharisees,  and  another  of  some  that  follow  their  example  in  this 
affair.  God  gave  a  commandment  to  the  Jews  of  keeping  holy  the 
sabbath  day,  their  new  moons  and  some  other  solemnities.  Now 
there  were  many  particulars  in  the  observation  which  were  not  de- 
termined in  the  law;  but  I)  what  was  doubtful  was  to  be  expounded 
by  their  doctors.  2)  Some  things  were  left  to  the  liberty  of  good 
people,  and  the  measure  of  them  was  best  determined  by  their  doc- 
tors and  men  learned  in  the  law.  3)  There  were  some  canons  eccle- 
siastical which  were  outer  guards  and  hedges  to  the  law  itself,  that 
men  might  by  those  distances  be  kept  further  off  from  sin ;  and  in 
these  things  their  rulers  also  had  power.  Now  though  all  this  they 
could  do,  and  might  pretend  an  authority  from  God  to  interpret  the 
law  and  to  guide  the  consciences,  yet  when  they  fell  into  ridiculous 
commentaries  and  useless  glosses,  neither  the  law  itself  about  which 
their  interpretations  were  employed,  nor  their  authority  which  they 
had  from  God,  could  secure  them  from  tyranny,  and  corruption,  and 
doing  violence  to  conscience,  and  imposing  unequal  burdens.  "  Thus 
we  find  that  their  rabbins  taught  that  upon  a  solemn  feast  day  it  was 
not  lawful  to  catch  fish  in  their  ponds,  but  they  might  hunt  the  hens 
and  catch  the  geese  in  their  yard.  They  might  not  blow  the  fire  with 
a  pair  of  bellows,  because  that  was  too  like  the  labour  of  smiths ;  but 
they  might  blow  it  through  a  hollow  cane.  They  might  make  a  fire 
and  set  on  their  pot,  but  they  must  not  lay  on  their  wood  like  the 
structure  of  a  house,  that  is,  too  artificially ;  and  you  must  roast  or 
boil  no  more  than  was  necessary :  and  if  you  made  a  fire,  you  might 
wash  your  feet  with  warm  water,  but  not  your  whole  body.  You 
must  not  touch  an  egg  that  was  laid  that  day ;  nay  if  you  were  doubt- 
ful whether  it  were  laid  that  day  or  no,  yet  you  might  not  eat  it,  and 
if  that  were  mingled  with  a  thousand,  you  might  touch  none  of  them : 
but  if  you  killed  a  hen,  you  might  eat  tlie  perfect  eggs  that  you  found 
in  her."  These  and  many  more  such  little  doctrines  they  taught  to 
be  observed,  as  explications  and  manners  of  the  observation  of  the 
divine  commandment:  but  these  I  have  here  transcribed  from  tlie 
Jews'  books"^,  that  we  may  perceive  the  sense  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
reproof  by  the  instances  of  their  prevarication.     He  was  pleased  to 


m 
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speak  to  that  of  washing  of  cups  and  platters :  but  it  is  also  said 
there  °,  kolI  &X\a  iroXXi  iarnv,  '  there  are  many  other  things/  sucK 
as  that  was  which  they  have  received  and  teach^  some  of  which  I  have 
recited.  Now  we  do  not  find  that  the  pharisces  taught  these  as  divine 
commandments^  but  they  used  them  as  if  they  were ;  they  did  them 
60-^09  xipi'V,  they  thought  themselves  the  more  holy  for  doing  them, 
they  accounted  them  profane  that  did  not^  they  placed  much  of  their 
rehgion  and  pharisaism  or  separation  in  them^  esteeming  them  a  part 
of  the  divine  worsliip :  this  was  their  case^  and  Christ  gave  their  sen- 
tence. 

§  15.  The  other  instance  which  I  promised  is  the  law  of  the 
Boman  church  in  keeping  of  Lent ;  which  it  is  certain  was  no  law  of 
Christy  not  so  much  as  the  interpretation  of  a  divine  law.  Some  of 
them  pretend  it  was  enjoined  by  the  apostles ;  others  of  them  say  not, 
and  these  say  true ;  so  that  it  is  a  commandment  of  men :  but  yet 
this  they  teach  for  doctrine  in  the  culpable  and  criminal  sense^ 
that  is, 

§  16.  1)  They  value  it  more  than  some  commandments  of  Ood. 
I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  words  of  Erasmus®,  Feluli  parricida, 
pene  dixerim^  rapUur  ad  supplicium,  qui  pro  pUcium  caniibus  guatant 
canies  suilias,  '  he  that  instead  of  fish  shall  but  taste  a  piece  of  pork 
is  dragged  to  punishment  almost  as  if  he  were  a  parricide.'  GmtavU 
aliquU  cames,  clamant  of/ifies,  0  coelum!  0  terra!  0  maria  Nep" 
tuni  P  /  Nutat  eccle&i^  status,  Sfc, ;  '  if  they  see  a  man  eat  flesh,  they 
are  amazed,  they  think  the  church  is  in  danger  /  they  put  men  to 
death,  to  the  sharpest  death  of  burning  alive,  for  eating  flesh ;  they 
shut  up  the  butchers'  shambles,  but  leave  open  the  public  stews. 

§  17.  2)  They  account  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  God,  not 
only  as  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  superiors,  but  in  itself  and  without 
any  relative  consideration.  Bellarmine^  says,  'they  are  not  Christians 
that  eat  flesli  in  Lent :'  which  words  are  extremely  false,  or  else  every 
one  that  disobeys  an  ecclesiastical  law  hath  forfeited  his  Christendom ; 
or  else  he  places  the  sum  and  life  of  religion  in  the  keeping  of  Len^ 
and  makes  it  a  vital  part,  expressly  prevaricating  one  of  the  most 
glorioOs  propositions  of  Christianity,  placing  the  kingdom  of  God  ia 
meat  and  drink,  not  in  'righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost^;'  and  doing  that  which  the  apostle  hath  forbidden,  when  he 
said  to  the  Colossians%  'Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  and  drink/ 
If  it  were  only  a  question  of  obedience  to  the  law,  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  a  distinct  account,  and  were  a  sin  or  duty  respectively 
according  to  the  several  dispositions  of  the  person  and  the  law :  but 
no  man  says  that  he  is  no  Christian  who  at  any  time  breaks  any  ec- 

•»  [Mark  viu  4.]  Lib.  ii  dc  bonis  operib.,  c  9.  §  *  Ttr- 

«  Epist  ad  cpisc.  Basil  [de  eau  car-  tio  addit.'  [torn.  iv.  coL  1437  D.] 
nium,  torn.  ix.  col.  1202  B.]  '  [Rom.  xiv.  17.1 

p  [Verba  ex  Terent.  Adelph.,  794.]  •  [Colosa.  ii.  16.J 
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clesiastical  law;  and  therefore  in  this  more  is  pretended^  and  it  is  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  bLbaa-KaXiai,  ^j/rciA/xara  iLpOpdiroav, . '  the 
commandments  of  men  that  are  taught  for  doctrines/ 

§  18.  8)  They  account  the  exterior  action,  the  body  of  the  in- 
junction, the  element  of  it,  to  be  a  service  of  Gfod ;  and  for  that  part 
of  it  esteem  themselves  the  more  holy  and  the  better  Christians,  as 
appears  in  their  contentions  about  it,  using  arguments  to  prove  the 
very  fast  to  be  a  sacrifice,  a  pure  oblation*.  Now  it  is  true  that  fast- 
ing is  a  good  ministry  to  divers  holy  purposes,  but  it  is  no  more ;  it 
is  that  which  can  be  supplied  by  other  ministries  as  apt,  and  there- 
fore that  in  kind  is  not  necessary,  nor  required ;  it  is  that  whose  work 
can  be  done  without  any  ministry  at  all  in  some  persons  and  some 
cases,  even  by  love  and  by  obedience,  by  hope  and  fear,  which  are  of 
themselves  direct  graces,  virtues,  and  parts  of  the  service  of  God. 
And  therefore  the  fathers  of  the  church  press  in  their  sermons  and 
exhortations  to  fasting,  that  they  would  take  care  to  acquire  the  end 
of  fasting,  to  be  free  from  vice,  to  mortify  the  affections  and  lusts ; 
according  to  that  saying  of  Isidore",  "  Fastings  with  good  works  are 
acceptable  to  Ood ;  but  he  that  abstains  from  meat,  and  does  evil^ 
imitates  the  devils,  rjuidus  esca  non  est,  et  neqtdtia  semper  est,  they 
never  eat,  but  ever  do  wickedly  and  perversely;  but  he  fasts  well 
that  fasts  from  maliciousness  and  secular  ambitions.^'  ''  Take  heed 
therefore,'^  says  S.  Hierome  to  Celautia^  "that  when  you  begin  to 
fast  and  use  abstinence,  you  do  not  think  yourself  holy:  for  this 
strength  adjumentum  est  non  perfectio  sanctitatis,  it  is  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  sanctity,  but  a  help  only/'  'NriareCas  J<^cAoy  ovbkv  &v  firi  koI 
rh  Xonrh  STrqrai  irivra,  '  and  there  is  no  profit  at  all  of  fasting,  unless 
all  things  else  do  follow,'  saith  S.  Chrysostom';  that  is,  d?rox^  d/ia/>- 
Trjfiirodv, '  an  abstinence  from  sin  entirely  /  and  again, '  What  gain  is 
it  if  tprjfioi  KaropOwfiiTOiv, '  being  void  and  empty  of  good  works,'  we 
have  kept  the  fast  ?  If  therefore  another  says,  1  have  fasted  all  the 
Lent,  say  thou,  I  had  an  enemy,  but  I  am  reconciled ;  I  had  an  evil 
custom  of  detracting  from  my  neighbour's  fame,  but  I  have  left  it 
off;  I  had  an  ungodly  custom  of  swearing,  but  it  is  now  amended/ 

The  sum  is  this,  which  I  represent  in  the  words  of  Prosper^,  Je;i^ 
nia,  abstinentuB,  op  catera  hujusmodi,  .  .  non  pro  jiistitia,  sed  cfim 
justitia  Deo  sunt  exMbenda,  '  abstinence  and  fastings  are  not  to  be 
given  to  God  for  good  works,  but  with  them.'  That  is,  they  are 
of  use  in  order  to  certain  purposes,  which  when  they  do  effect  they 
are  good,  when  they  do  not,  they  are  useless  troubles;  and  if 
they  then  be  urged  beyond  their  ministry,  and  instrumentality,  and 
for  themselves,  then  we  return  to  the  beggarly  elements  and  rudi- 

*  Bellarm.  ubi  supn,  c.  11.  {  *  Item.'  '  Homil.  iiL  ad  pop.  Antioch.  [torn.  ii. 

[coL  1444  A.]  p.  41.]  et  horn.  i?.  [p.  68.]  et  honi.  zyL 

"  Lib.  il  senteiL,  cap.  44.  [{  8.  torn.  vL  [p.  169.1 

p.  256.]  ^  Lib.  iii.  de  vita  contemplati  cap.  10. 

"  Epist  xiv.  [aL  cix.  torn.  ir.  part  2.  [Max.  bibL  vet  patr.,  torn.  viii.  p.  74  O.] 
ooL  818.] 
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ments  of  the  Synagogue :  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  these  things  by  laws  and  affrightmente  and  spiri- 
tual terrors^  then  we  have  lost  our  christian  liberty  which  was  bought 
by  the  best  blood  of  the  world. 

§  19.  4)  But  not  only  the  exterior  and  instrumental  act  is  abso- 
lutely urged  and  taught  as  necessary^  but  a  circumstance,  a  manner 
and  form  of  that  exterior  instrument  is  enjoined.  It  is  enjoined  not 
that  we  fast  totally ;  but  that  we  fast  so :  you  may  dine  if  vou  will 
eat  at  the  merchant's  hours,  after  twelve  or  one  of  the  clock,  but  vou 
may  not  eat  flesh ;  you  may  eat  sweetmeats,  the  most  delicious  nsh^ 
the  sturgeon  and  the  scarus,  the  lamprey  and  the  oyster,  the  eel 
and  the  salmon,  and  all  the  dehcacies  of  nature,  so  you  do  not  touch 
the  fillets  of  a  veal,  nor  eat  an  egg  or  milk,  curds  or  cheese,  or  any 
thing  that  comes  from  a  beast  or  bird.  Now  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  when  it  comes  to  be  expounded  by  wise  and  sober  men 
that  can  judge  of  the  causes  and  differences  of  things  P  For  if  absti^ 
nence  and  fasting  be  the  thing  that  is  required,  this  is  nothing  of  it : 
if  we  may  dine,  if  we  may  fill  our  bellies  with  wine  and  delicacies,  if..ifB 
may  eat,  and  as  Adam  might,  of  all  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  is  no  great 
matter  as  to  temperance  and  abstinence,  as  to  mortification  and  aus- 
terities, if  we  abstain  from  one ;  it  may  be  something  as  to  our  healthy 
and  so  certainly  it  is  to  very  many  bodies.  It  may  be  an  instrument 
of  vexation,  but  it  cannot  edify.  Is  any  man  cured  of  his  lust  by  eat- 
ing nothing  but  fish  and  broths  for  forty  days  P  He  may  indeed  be 
made  sick  by  it,  and  so  very  many  are,  but  the  interest  of  no  virtue 
is  served  by  it,  but  by  the  other  permissions  it  may  be  more  de- 
stroyed; and  by  fishes  and  broths  and  artificial  meats  provisions 
may  be  too  abundantly  made  '  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  luste  thereof.* 
What  therefore  is  in  this  manner  of  the  law,  but  something  of  the 
beggarly  religion  of  meats  and  drinks  ?  In  the  days  of  Prosper*  they 
abstained  from  the  flesh  of  beasts,  but  not  of  birds ;  and  his  sentence 
of  that  kind  of  fasting  is  this : — ^'  But  they  that  abstaining  from  the 
flesh  of  four-footed  beasts,  enjoy  the  flesh  of  pheasants  and  other  pre-« 
cious  birds  or  fishes,  seem  to  me  not  to  cut  off  the  dehghts  of  their 
bodies,  but  to  change  them ;  and  to  cast  away  the  common  and  cheap 
delicacies  of  flesh,  that  they  may  fill  their  pleasures  with  more  deh- 
cious  and  more  precious  flesh ;  not  for  abstinence,  but  because  some 
flesh  is  unclean,  or  rather,  as  I  suppose,  for  the  tenderness  of  their 
wanton  stomachs :  since  the  nature  of  any  flesh  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned, if  it  be  intended  for  man's  use  and  appointed  by  Grod ;  but 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  to  be  avoided,  which  the  devil  hath  super- 
induced and  offers  to  our  senses.  But  they  that  would  seem  to  them- 
selves more  abstinent,  and  by  it  acquire  fame  and  noises,  do  so  abstain 
from  flesh,  that  they  fill  their  vast  appetite  with  rare  fruits  and  curious 
broths :  but  spiritual  abstinence  persuades  not  to  refrain  the  use  of 

*  Lib.  iiL  de  vit  contempl.,  cap.  2S.  [ibid.  p.  68  H.] 
X.  c  c 
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certain  meats^  bat  the  restraint  of  the  lust  and  the  desire;  and 
they  are  rather  to  be  esteemed  abstinent,  who  forbid  not  to  them- 
selves the  use  of  some  meats,  but  the  ddights  of  the  body/'  And 
indeed  let  it  be  considered;  if  a  man  pretending  to  mortify  hia 
body  shall  abstain  from  wine,  and  will  nevertheless  drink  sherbets 
and  delicious  beverages,  strong  ale  and  spirits,  I  suppose  his  body 
will  not  by  that  discipline  be  dead  to  sin :  and  so  it  is  in  the  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  unless  he  also  abstain  from  all  nourishment  but 
what  is  necessary  and  made  pleasant  by  want.  For  thus  the  holy 
primitives  when  they  had  gotten  the  custom  of  the  Lenten  fast,  for 
two  days,  or  six  days,  or  ten  days,  or  fifteen  days,  according  as  the 
humour  increased,  they  did  generally  abstain  from  flesh ;  but  so  they 
did  also  from  fish,  and  wine,  and  all  deUcacies,  and  eat  a  dry  diet, 
bread  and  water,  herbs  and  common  fruits,  turnips  and  berries,  fliea 
and  nuts :  and  yet  this  they  did  without  making  it  a  religion  not  to 
eat  a  bit  of  flesh ;  but  upon  occasion  would  eat  a  meal  of  flesh,  but 
not  very  delicious;  and  when  their  fasts  were  of  many  days,  they 
were  ncS;  continual  but  intermitted.  This  latter  I  have  already  proved ; 
but  that  even  in  Lent  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  abhor  flesh, 
appears  beyond  dispute  in  the  case  of  Spyridion  bishop  of  Cyprus, 
who  when  a  traveller  came  to  him  in  the  time  of  Lent  very  weary  and 
faint,  and  there  was  no  cold  provisions  in  the  house  ready  dressed,  it 
being  a  time  of  fasting,  bids  his  daughter  to  boil  some  pork  which 
was  in  the  house  powdered  for  the  use  of  the  family :  she  did  so,  and 
her  father  the  bishop  eat  of  it,  and  bade  his  guest  do  so  too ;  who 
refused,  saying  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  bishop  replied,  there- 
fore the  rather  you  ought  not  to  refuse;  because  the  word  of  God 
hath  said,  'To  the  pure  all  things  are  clean.'  So  Sozomen^  tells  the 
story.  By  which  it  is  apparent,  that  then  it  was  not  the  custom  for 
Chnstians  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  for  they  eat  nothing  that  was  pleasant, 
but  they  abstained  because  it  was  pleasant,  not  because  it  was  flesh ; 
for  of  this  they  made  no  religion,  as  appears  in  the  fact  and  exhor- 
tation and  argument  of  Spyridion.  And  of  the  same  consideration 
was  that  law  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  a^e,  the  custom  of  abstaining  from  flesh  in  Lent  did 
prevail  much ;  but  because  it  happened  in  Constantinople  to  be  great 
scarcity  of  other  provisions,  the  emperor  commanded  the  shambles  to 
be  open  and  flesh  to  be  publicly  sold.  But  Nicephorus^  tells  that 
the  people  would  not  buy  any,  for  they  began  to  think  it  to  be 
religion '  not  to  touch,  not  to  taste,  not  to  handle.'  But  the  emperor 
and  the  wise  men  knew  no  religion  against  it.  And  that  which  Mar- 
cian  said  to  Avitus*^  in  the  like  case  is  very  considerable,  'We  know 
that  charity  is  better  than  fasting ;  for  charity  is  a  work  of  the  divine 
law,'  vri(TT€Ca  hi  TTJs  riiiQv  i^ovaCaSy  '  but  fasting  is  a  thing  arbitrary 
and  of  our  own  choice.'     Since  therefore  to  eat  flesh  or  not  to  eat  it 

*  Lib.  i.  hist  cap.  11.  [ad  fin.]  <  Theodoret.  hist,  relig.,  in  Marciano. 

^  Hist  eccleft.,  lib.  xviL  [cap.  32.]  [cap.  iii  torn.  iii.  p.  1H5.] 
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may  become  good  or  bad  as  it  is  used^  and  does  not  serve  the  end  of 
fasting,  and  such  fasting  does  not  serve  the  end  of  the  Spirit,  not 
only  to  make  fasting  to  be  religion,  to  which  it  does  but  minister, 
but  to  call  that  fasting  which  they  who  first  began  Lent  would  call 
feasting  and  luxury,  and  to  make  that  to  be  essential  to  that  fast^ 
and  that  fast  necessary  to  salvation  in  the  ordinary  way  of  necessity, 
is  not  only  to  teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men,  but  to 
make  the  impotent,  fantastic,  and  unreasonable  devices  of  men  to 
become  commandments. 

§  20.  5)  That  this  may  be  an  exact  parallel  with  the  practice  of 
the  pharisees  in  that  folly  which  our  blessed  Saviour  reproved,  the 
commandment  does  so  little  regard  the  true  end  of  fasting,  and  that 
fasting  so  little  advance  the  use  and  interest  of  any  virtue,  that  they 
spend  themselves  even  in  the  circumstances  of  some  circumstances, 
and  little  devices  of  superstition ;  taking  care  not  to  eat  a  turnip  if 
boiled  in  a  vessel  in  which  flesh  was  put,  not  to  cut  their  bread  with 
a  knife  that  had  carved  flesh,  not  to  taste  it,  but  to  wash  their  mouth 
after  a  little  whey  or  broth,  if  by  chance  it  hath  been  touched :  which 
things  because  they  can  serve  no  end  of  religion,  the  law  that  re- 
quires such  things  must  needs  be  foolish  or  superstitious;  it  must 
either  play  with  men's  consciences  as  with  a  tennis-ball,  or  intimate 
some  pollution  and  unholiness  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  flesh,  or  else 
at  least  must  pretend  to  greater  strictness  than  God  does  in  the  ob- 
servation of  His  positive  laws ;  and  it  certainly  introduces  the  greatest 
tyranny  in  the  world,  destroys  peace,  and  is  the  most  unwarrantable 
of  all  the  follies  which  can  be  incident  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind, 
I  mean  to  them  that  govern  others. 

§  21.  I  will  not  instance  in  the  ridiculous  and  superstitious  ques- 
tions which  they  make  about  the  keeping  of  this  ecclesiastical  law ; 
as  whether  it  be  a  dinner  or  a  supper  if  we  eat  after  even-song  said 
at  high  noon ;  wliether  a  morning's  draught  does  break  the  ecclesi- 
astical fast ;  whether  a  man  may  eat  a  bit  of  bread  with  his  drink, 
and  yet  be  a  good  son  of  the  church ;  whether  a  cook  that  dresses^ 
meat  for  sick  persons  may  lawfully  lick  his  fingers ;  whether  he  that 
eats  one  bit  of  fle^h  sins  anew  if  he  eats  another ;  and  whether  or  no 
he  may  not  at  the  same  rate  eat  flesh  all  the  Lent  after;  whether  the 
wet  nurse  may  eat  flesh,  because  her  baby  may  have  good  milk; 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  eat  birds  and  fowls,  because  they  were  pro- 
duced out  of  the  water :  which  doughty  reason  did  encourage  some 
to  do  it,  of  whom  Socrates'*  speaks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Peter  Co- 
mestor^  the  master  of  the  scholastical  history.    Which  questions,  if 
they  that  make  them  be  in  their  wits,  and  think  other  men  are  so 
too,  they  must  needs  believe  that  the  keeping  of  Lent  is  so  sacred, 
so  principal  a  point  of  religion,  so  great  a  service  of  God  in  the  very 
letter  and  body,  in  the  crust  and  outside  of  it,  that  the  observation 
of  it  must  consist  in  a  mathematical  point :  it  is  like  the  decalogue^ 

'  Lib.  V.  hist  cap.  21.  [aL  cap.  22.  p.  295.]  *  [In  Oen.  cap.  7.] 
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the  very  letters  of  which  are  numbered ;  and  if  a  hair  be  missing, 
religion  suffers  diminution :  and  which  of  all  these  it  be,  yet  in  every 
one  of  them  they  do  what  the  pharisees  did,  and  what  Clirist  reproved 
in  them,  and  therefore  forbids  in  all  men,  they  '  teach  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men/ 

§  22.  6)  To  return  to  the  particular  of  the  rule,  they  make  an 
ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  of  a  relative  use  and  nature,  to  be  periodi- 
cal and  perpetual,  which  is  unreasonable,  and  may  be  sometimes  un- 
just, and  very  often  uncharitable,  and  therefore  not  the  fit  matter  of 
an  ecclesiastical  law.  For  this  is  certainly  the  greatest  deletery  of 
tiie  liberty  of  christian  churches,  and  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  is 
of  itself  apt  to  introduce  superstition  and  the  opinion  of  direct  reli- 
gion into  the  discipline. 

§  23.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  laws  which  are  intended 
for  discipline,  and  are  1)  a  burden,  and  2)  of  a  nature  relative  to  the 
future,  and  3)  of  an  alterable  use.  For  if  a  law  were  made  that 
every  man  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  should  do  a  certain  discipline 
to  mortify  his  lust,  it  were  a  foolish  law ;  for  the  man  at  that  time, 
it  may  be,  needs  it  not,  or  he  hath  another  remedy,  or  he  is  suf- 
ficiently contrite  for  his  sins,  and  does  his  penance  by  internal 
sorrow,  or  it  may  be  he  cannot  at  that  time  mouni,  or  it  may  be 
the  cause  is  altered,  or  a  greater  cause  intervenes,  and  that  ought  to 
be  served,  and  therefore  not  this,  for  if  you  serve  both  you  tire 
obedience,  and  make  religion  to  be  a  burden :  but  which  is  most  of 
all,  a  law  of  burden  if  it  be  perpetual  makes  the  willing  to  be  slaves, 
and  tempts  the  unwilling  to  be  rebels ;  and  because  it  is  intended  to 
minister  to  things  contingent  and  infinitely  alterable,  if  the  law  be 
not  so  too,  it  must  pass  into  an  opinion  of  being  a  divine  worship 
and  religion,  or  else  into  more  than  an  opinion  and  imagination  of 
tyranny.  Add  to  this,  that  laws  of  burden  are  always  against  charity, 
if  they  be  not  done  in  great  necessity,  or  not  effective  of  a  good 
greater  than  the  evil ;  and  therefore  to  impose  such  laws  with  a  per- 
petual obligation  upon  churches,  when  it  cannot  be  of  perpetual  use, 
and  at  all  times  good,  or  just  at  such  times  necessary,  is  against  the 
equity  and  charity  of  that  power  which  Christ  entrusted  in  the  hands 
of  them  whom  He  made  stewards  of  His  household,  feeders  of  His 
flock,  and  fathers  of  His  family. 

§  24.  But  if  the  laws  be  relative  to  what  is  past,  and  no  burden, 
but  matter  of  ease  or  benefit,  or  comes  from  a  perpetual  cause,  or 
that  which  is  unalterable,  then  the  law  may  be  such  which  will  be 

ferpetually  consented  to  and  kept  for  ever.  Thus  the  catholic  church 
eeps  the  Lord's  day,  not  by  an  everlasting  ordinance,  but  by  a  per- 
petual consent,  and  for  a  never-failing  reason ;  and  that  which  makes 
it  necessary  now  to  keep  that  day,  and  will  do  so  for  ever,  is  because 
the  reason  of  it  is  always  the  same ;  and  in  this  case  that  which  was 
fit  at  first,  will  be  so  at  last,  and  all  the  way :  and  things  are  in  that 
constitution  and  conjunction,  that  no  man  can  despise  that  day  with- 
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out  being  careless  to  return  thanks  for  the  resurrection  of  Christy  and 
to  separate  a  just  portion  of  his  time  to  the  more  solemn  service  of 
God.  But  for  all  this,  this  is  not  a  perpetual  law  imposed  upon  all 
churches ;  for  God  did  not  impose  it^  and  no  man  hath  power  to  do 
it :  for  no  man^s  power  can  last  longer  than  his  life ;  and  therefore 
no  bishop  can  oblige  his  successors  by  any  canon^  without  the  civil 
power  supervenes  and  fixes  that  law  by  continuation.  And  therefore 
although  God  did  enjoin  the  Jews  an  annual  fast  for  ever,  and 
although  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  did  add  some  more,  and  they  were 
observed  for  ever :  yet  this  will  not  infer  that  therefore  now  this  may 
be  done  in  a  law  of  the  church.  Tor  God  who  is  a  lawgiver  does 
abide  for  ever,  and  therefore  His  laws  are  to  remain  as  long  as  He 
please :  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  both  the  powers,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  conjunct,  and  they  by  a  current  legislation  still  caused 
their  fasts  to  be  observed ;  but  vet  the  succeeding  ages  had  been  at 
liberty,  and  the  Sanhedrim  mignt  have  changed  those  solemn  days^ 
bat^  that  they  were  established  oy  prophets  and  by  those  whom  thev 
believed  to  speak  the  will  of  Goa :  all  which  make  their  case  special, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  into  example  and  warranty  in  the  sanction  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  christian  church.  To  which  let  this  be 
added,  that  the  Jews  might  keep  and  observe  a  rehgion  of  days  and 
meats,  and  it  not  being  against  the  analogy  of  their  manner  of  serving 
God,  their  rulers  had  an  equal  power  to  make  laws  in  the  difference 
of  days  and  meats,  as  in  any  other  matter  whatsoever.  But  the  laws 
of  the  church  must  minister  to  piety  and  holiness,  and  to  nothing 
else;  and  they  must  be  exacted  with  prudence  and  charity,  and  in 
no  other  manner ;  and  they  must  be  obeyed  in  love  and  liberty,  and 
by  no  other  measures:  but  the  day  or  the  meat  must  ever  be  the 
less  principal  in  the  constitution;  they  may  be  the  circumstances^ 
but  no  part  of  the  rehgion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perpetual,  but 
just  as  a  Venice  glass  may,  that  is,  if  there  be  nothing  to  break  it,  it 
may  abide  for  many  ages,  but  every  thing  that  strikes  it  can  break 
the  class :  and  every  requisite  of  reason  or  charity  can  put  a  period, 
or  take  off  the  necessity  of  that  portion  in  the  law,  which  because  it 
must  be  less  principally  regarded,  must  accordingly  be  imposed  and 
exacted,  but  cannot  be  universal  and  perpetual. 

§  25.  The  result  of  these  considerations  is  this; 

1)  Ecclesiastical  laws  may  be  made  by  particular  churches  to  pre- 
vail in  their  own  governments,  and  to  pass  on  their  own  subjects, 
but  may  not  by  one  church  be  imposed  upon  another,  much  less 
from  one  to  pass  upon  all. 

§  26.  2)  Ecclesiastical  laws  may  be  made  and  continued  by  any 
authority  so  long  as  that  power  lasts,  and  so  long  as  the  reason  of 
the  law  does  last :  but  it  can  be  no  longer  a  law  than  it  bath  influ- 
ence from  the  remaining  power,  who  is  to  establish  it  according  to 
the  remaining  usefulness. 

§  27.  3)  All  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  matter  of  meats  and  drinks 
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and  days  must  be  wholly  relative  to  religion^  and  the  effect  of  graces 
and  proper  duties^  and  must  not  at  all  be  imposed  with  any  regard 
to  themselves^  but  to  the  ends  of  their  ministry^  and  must  live  and 
die  according  to  the  nature  of  relative  beings :  but  cannot  be  per- 
petual; but  where  neither  the  cause  nor  the  subject  alters. 

§  28.  4)  All  ecclesiastical  laws  must  be  imposed  with  liberty :  not 
with  liberty  of  the  subjects  to  obey  or  not  to  obey,  but  with  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  church  to  change  them  or  to  continue  them,  to 
exact  or  to  relax  them,  to  bind  or  to  loose,  as  may  best  stand  with 
prudence  and  charity,  with  the  interests  of  virtue  or  the  good  of  the 
subject. 

§  29.  5)  Ecclesiastical  laws  must  serve  religion,  but  must  never 
pretend  to  be  reUgion  or  a  direct  service  of  God.  It  is  true  that  all 
religious  laws  of  our  just  superiors  rightly  imposed  in  order  to  any 
virtue  are  adopted  into  the  society  of  that  virtue ;  as  a  law  of  fasting 
does  also  enjoin  a  duty  of  temperance ;  a  law  of  christian  festivity, 
in  order  to  our  joy  in  God,  and  praising  His  name,  and  paying  Him 
thanks,  promote  all  these  graces,  and  therefore  he  that  keeps  that 
day  to  these  purposes,  besides  his  obedience,  does  an  act  of  all  those 
graces.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  observation  of  these  laws 
can  never  formally  be  reckoned  to  be  actions  of  those  graces ;  they 
are  but  ministries  and  instruments,  and  they  not  necessary,  but  use- 
ful only :  and  therefore  he  that  does  not  observe  that  day,  though  it 
may  be  he  sins  against  obedience,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  judged  as  if  he 
were  intemperate,  or  unthankful,  or  unmindful  of  Gods  benefits; 
because  though  these  appointments  are  made  for  the  services  of 
these  graces,  yet  these  are  not  the  adequate  ministries  of  them ;  they 
may  be  done  by  other  ways  at  other  times,  and  they  may  at  that 
time  be  omitted  without  any  neglect  of  such  graces.  If  there  be  a 
just  cause  to  omit  the  observation,  then  the  omission  is  neither  dis- 
obedience, nor  intemperance,  nor  unthankfulness :  but  if  there  be  no 
{'ust  cause,  it  is  disobedience;  and  may  be  any  of  the  other  as  it 
lappens,  but  is  not  certainly  so.  But  though  in  these  respects  to 
obey  an  ecclesiastical  law  may  be  a  doing  an  act  of  virtue  together 
with  the  obedience,  and  so  a  serving  of  God ;  yet  because  it  is  only 
in  regard  of  the  concomitant  act  of  virtue,  which  is  served  by  the 
law,  if  that  law  do  not  serve  that  virtue,  but  by  any  cause  be  desti- 
tute of  its  purpose,  that  external  action  which  the  law  enjoins  is  so 
far  from  being  a  service  of  God,  that  if  it  be  urged  imperiously,  or 
acted  for  itself,  and  delighted  in  upon  the  natur^  account,  it  enters 
into  religion,  with  which  it  hath  nothing  to  do,  and  so  passes  into 
superstition. 

§  30.  6)  Ecclesiastical  laws  if  by  any  means  they  be  taught  for 
doctrines  and  commandments  of  God,  they  become  unlawful  in  the 
imposition,  though  the  actions  of  themselves  be  lawful ;  that  is,  they 
are  unlawfiil  laws,  and  do  not  bind  the  conscience,  for  they  are  such 
things  in  which  no  man  can  have  authority,  for  they  are  a  direct  de* 
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struction  to  christian  liberty,  which  no  man  ought  to  take  from  us. 
If  they  once  pretend  to  a  necessity  besides  the  equal  necessity  of 
obedience,  they  do  not  oblige  the  subjects  of  any  government ;  but 
if  they  pretend  to  a  necessity  of  obedience,  they  do  not  oblige  any 
churches  besides  that  whose  governors  have  made  the  law. 


RULE  xvni, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS  07  CEBEVONIES  AND  CIKOT7MBTANCB8  07  XXTEEHAL  OB- 
SERVANCES DO  NOT  BIND  THE  CONSOIBNOB  BBTOND  THE  CASES  OV  OONTBMFT 
AND  SCANDAL. 

§  1.  That  is,  they  bind  only  in  public,  and  not  in  private;  they 
bind  not  for  any  thing  that  is  in  themselves,  but  for  something  that 
is  better  than  themselves ;  they  bind,  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for 
their  sakes  that  look  on :  and  therefore  when  nobody  looks  on,  when 
they  have  no  end  to  serve,  when  they  do  no  good,  when  they  signifr 
nothing,  they  cannot  bind  at  all ;  for  whatsoever  binds  only  for  this 
reason,  does  not  bind  at  all  when  this  reason  is  not.  The  church  of 
England  commands  that  when  the  priest  says  the  responsory  after 
the  creed  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  he  shall  stand  up :  the  pur- 
pose of  it  is,  that  the  people  who  are  concerned  to  answer  may  the 
better  hear :  but  if  the  prayers  be  said  in  private,  none  being  by,  or 
it  may  be  two  or  three  that  kneel  near  him,  it  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  priest  sins  if  he  kneels  on  to  the  end  of  those  dacula- 
tions.  In  some  cases  he  that  ofBciates  is  bound  to  turn  his  face  to 
the  west,  or  to  the  bodv  of  the  church ;  but  if  there  be  nobody  in 
the  church,  but  the  clerk  at  his  side,  why  he  shoxdd  do  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
bound  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the  church. 

§  £.  For  it  is  highly  considerable,  that  in  these  laws  of  ceremonies 
it  is  otherwise  than  in  laws  which  concern  the  matter  and  instances 
of  divine  commandments.  Because  the  laws  of  commonwealths  can 
change  actions  of  themselves  indifferent  into  the  order  of  virtue  and 
vice,  if  they  be  of  the  same  matter  and  naturally  capable :  as  when 
incest  is  defined  to  be  a  forbidden  conjunction  of  persons  too  near  in 
blood,  the  law  by  forbidding  the  mamage  of  uncle  and  niece  for  that 
reason  can  make  that  to  be  incest,  and  killing  can  by  the  law  be  made 
murder  when  it  is  forbidden,  or  not  to  be  murder  when  it  is  iustly 
commanded.  Thus  if  there  be  a  law  made  that  com  or  gold  lace 
shall  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  the  law  which  is  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice in  contracts  makes  that  price  to  be  the  instance  of  justice,  and 
what  exceeds  it  to  be  unjust,  if  it  be  a  just  law.  Because  these 
actions  lying,  next  to  the  instances  of  the  divine  commandment,  and 
placed  there  as  outer  guards  to  God's  law,  and  being  naturally  the 
same  actions,  when  the  prohibition  comes  from  a  just  authority,  then 
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it  is  made  to  be  a  sin  by  the  law^  and  that  sin  by  the  nature  and 

Sarticipation  of  the  same  reason.  For  he  that  kills  his  adulterous 
aughter  where  it  is  permitted^  does  do  the  natural  act  of  killing  as 
much  as  he  that  kills  his  father ;  but  where  there  is  no  law  against 
it^  but  by  law  she  is  sentenced  to  deaths  and  that  without  solemni- 
tieS;  there  is  no  drofxta^  and  therefore  no  hfiaprCa'  it  is  not  a  sin 
unless  it  be  the  transgression  of  a  law.  So  that  the  natural  capacity 
and  the  supervening  law  together  make  up  the  action  to  be  such 
a  sin.  But  now  this  thing  can  never  be  in  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
ceremonies  and  rules  of  order :  for  they  are  not  in  their  matter  and 
in  their  own  nature  like  to  religion  or  next  to  it ;  and  nothing  can 
be  religion  but  that  service  which  God  hath  chosen  of  Himself,  and 
that  which  is  naturally  and  internally  so,  as  glorification  of  God,  lov- 
ing Him,  obeying  Him,  praying  to  Him,  believing  Him,  and  such 
other  inward  actions  which  are  taught  to  us  by  our  natural  reason 
and  our  prime  notices  of  God.  But  external  actions  and  ministries 
are  then  capable  of  being  made  religion  when  God  appoints  them^ 
and  not  else,  because  Gk)d  will  be  worshipped  externally  as  He  is 
pleased  to  appoint,  according  to  that  saying  of  Origen',  Nemo  qiti 
oculis  aninuB  cemit,  alio  modo  JDeum  colit  quam  ^icut  ipse  docuU, 
'that  man  is  blind  in  his  reason,  that  will  worship  God  otherwise 
than  He  himself  hath  taught.' 

§  3.  This  only,  first,  the  church  can  adopt  actions  into  religion 
which  God  hath  made  ready,  and  which  He  hath  prepared  and  fitted 
for  religion ;  such  as  are  free-will-offerings  and  counsels  evangelical : 
for  when  any  man  does  choose  to  do  any  act  which  God  hath  recom- 
mended and  not  enjoined,  this  is  religion;  but  this* is  only  in  such 
things  which  are  real  graces  appointed  by  the  divine  law,  and  the 
instance  only  is  left  undetermined :  and  how  far  the  church  can 
command  any  of  these  things  I  shall  afterwards  enquire ;  but  for 
the  present  these  things  can  pass  into  religion,  because  God  hath 
so  prepared  them. 

§  4.  But  secondly,  external  observances  can  become  religion  if 
they  be  the  outward  act  of  an  inward  grace ;  as  giving  money  to  the 
poor,  worshipping  God  with  the  body ;  that  is,  when  they  naturally 
express  what  is  conceived  and  acted  within,  not  when  they  come 
from  without :  a  commandment  of  man  may  make  these  actions  to 
be  obedience,  but  they  are  made  religion  by  the  grace  within,  or  not 
at  all.  Thus  fasting  can  be  an  act  of  religion,  when  it  is  naturally 
consequent  to  penitential  sorrow,  and  the  hatred  of  sin :  but  when 
it  is  enjoined  by  men,  then  it  is  but  an  instrument,  and  may  be 
separate  from  all  religion,  and  may  be  no  act  of  repentance,  and 
can  be  made  to  be  religion  by  no  man  but  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

§  5.  But  thirdly,  ceremonies  and  rituals,  and  gestures  and  man- 
ners  of  doing  outward  actions  cannot  be  made  to  be  any  thing  but 

'  Contra  Celsuni,  lib.  vii.  [torn.  L  p.  731  E.] 
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obedience:  they  are  neither  fitted  by  God,  as  counsels  evangelical 
are,  nor  yet  by  nature,  as  the  outward  actions  of  virtue  are,  to  be- 
come religion;  nay  they  are  separated  from  being  religion  by  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  His  death  upon  the  cross ; 
and  days  and  meats  and  drinks^,  and  carnal  purities,  and  external 
observances  are  now  both  by  God  and  by  nature  removed  far  from 
being  any  thing  of  the  christian,  that  is,  of  the  spiritual  religion. 

§  6.  The  consequent  of  these  things  is  this ;  when  a  law  is  made, 
it  binds  either  by  the  natural  goodness  of  the  thing,  or  by  the  order 
and  usefulness  of  its  ministry  to  something  else,  or  only  by  the  au- 
thority. Ceremonies  cannot  be  of  the  first  sort,  but  of  the  second 
they  may,  and  then  they  oblige  only  so  long  as  they  can  minister  to 
the  end  of  their  designation,  but  no  longer.  For  if  that  be  the  only 
reason  of  their  obliging,  then  they  oblige  not  when  that  reason  is 
away.  Now  because  they  are  only  made  for  order  and  decency,  both 
which  are  relative  terms,  and  suppose  an  action  done  in  public,  there 
is  no  need,  no  use  of  them  in  private.  But  because  even  after  the 
reason  ceases  the  authority  hath  reasons  of  its  own  to  be  regarded, 
and  things  that  are  not  binding  by  their  absolute  or  relative  nature, 
may  yet  bind  by  the  authority  and  for  the  reverence  of  that,  till 
there  be  opportunity  to  annul  the  law,  therefore  when  the  reason  of 
the  ceremony  does  cease,  or  is  useless  and  operates  not  at  all,  we 
must  yet  regard  the  authority,  that  is,  do  it  honour,  as  Samuel  did 
to  Saul.  U  the  thing  itself  be  of  an  intrinsic  goodness,  though 
made  necessary  only  by  the  positive  command,  then  it  is  to  be  done 
for  itself,  and  in  private  as  well  as  public :  but  if  it  be  only  a  relative 
ministry,  then  it  hath  no  reason  beyond  that  relation;  and  if  that 
relation  be  public,  it  binds  only  in  public :  but  if  it  be  only  matter 
of  obedience,  and  have  no  reason  else  either  absolute  or  relative,  then 
the  law  does  not  bind  the  conscience,  but  even  then  we  are  bound  so 
to  comport  ourselves  that  the  authority  may  not  be  despised  nor 
offended ;  that  is,  she  is  not  to  be  slighted  or  reproached,  nor  pub« 
licly  disregarded ;  though  for  the  obedience  itself  in  this  case  there 
is  no  absolute  obligation,  but  the  not-obeying  is  to  be  conducted 
humbly,  inoffensively,  prudently  and  regardfully.  The  reason  of 
these  things  is  this,  because  the  church  makes  no  absolute  laws; 
she  makes  them  for  good  ends,  and  beyond  that  she  hath  no  autho- 
rity :  her  legislative  is  wholly  a  ministry  of  grace  and  godliness,  not 
of  empire  and  dominion.  For  the  difference  is  this,  civil  laws  oblige 
in  public  and  in  private,  for  reason  and  for  empire,  when  the  cause 
ceases  and  when  it  remains,  when  the  breach  is  scandalous  and 
when  it  is  not  scandalous :  but  the  canons  of  the  church  oblige  only 
for  their  reason  and  religion,  for  edification  and  for  charity,  when 
the  thing  is  useful  to  others  or  good  in  itself;  but  the  authority 
itself  being  wholly  for  these  purposes,  is  a  ministry  of  religion,  but 
hath  in  it  nothing  of  empire,  and  therefore  does  not  oblige  for  itself 

•  [Col.  ii  16.] 
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and  by  itself^  bat  for  the  doing  good,  and  for  the  avoiding  evil :  and 
this  is  that  which  is  meant  by  the  cases  of  contempt  and  scandal. 

These  are  the  negative  measures  of  ecclesiastical  laws.    The  posi- 
tive measures  are  these. 


BTJLE  xrX. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS  MUST  BB  CHABITABLE  AKD  BAST,  AWD  WHEN  THET 

ABB  NOT,  THEY  OBLIGE  NOT. 

§  1.  Whbk  ecclesiastical  laws  were  conducted  and  made  by  the 
spiritual  power,  the  bishops,  rulers  of  churches,  before  the  civil 
power  was  christian,  their  laws  were  either  commandments  of  essen- 
tial duty,  or  of  that  which  was  next  to  it  and  necessary  for  it,  or  else 
they  were  indicted  to  a  voluntary  people,  and  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed easy  and  gentle,  charitable  and  useful,  or  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  the  people  would  have  been  willing  long  to  bear  them.  But 
when  the  civil  power  was  the  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  the  common- 
wealth became  a  church,  the  spiritual  sword  was  put  into  a  temporal 
scabbard,  and  the  canons  ecclesiastical  became  civil  laws,  though  in 
their  matter  religious,  and  in  their  original  they  were  ecclesiastical. 
Now  if  the  laws  be  established  by  the  civil  power,  they  must  indeed 
be  just  and  good ;  but  yet  if  they  be  laws  of  burden,  and  contain  a 
load  that  is  supportable,  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  Chuxi  quidemper* 
guam  durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  seripta  est,  said  Ulpian  ^  '  the  case  is 
hard,  but  so  the  law  is  written  :^  meaning  that  though  it  be  hard, 
yet  the  law  is  to  be  obeyed  so  long  as  it  is  just.  But  when  the 
ecclesiastical  law  is  indicted  by  the  spiritual  power,  the  civil  power 
only  consenting  and  establishing  the  indicted  canon,  that  corrobora- 
tion adds  no  other  band  to  the  canon  than  that  it  be  obeyed  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  spiritual  power,  only  so  it  becomes  a  law 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  law  only  as  the  church  can  intend  a  law,  or  desire 
it  to  be  imposed;  that  is,  what  the  church  might  reasonably  per- 
suade, and  fitly  enjoin,  that  so  much  and  no  more,  in  that  manner 
and  no  other,  the  civil  power  does  corroborate  it.  For  the  ecclesi- 
astical canon  put  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  and  made  into  a 
law,  is  like  the  twig  o(  an  apple-tree  grafted  into  the  stock  of  a 
thorn ;  it  changes  not  the  nature  of  it,  but  is  still  an  apple :  so  is 
the  canon,  still  it  is  but  an  injunction  of  the  church,  though  the 
church  be  enabled  temporally  to  chastise  the  rebellious;  but  still 
the  twig  that  is  so  engrafted  must  retain  its  own  nature,  and  must 
be  no  sourer  than  if  it  grew  upon  its  own  stock ;  it  must  be  such  as 

^  L.  'Prospejut,*  Qui  et  a  quilnit.  [Digest,  lib.  xl  Ut  9.  1.  12.  §  1.] 
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is  fit  to  be  persuaded^  such  which  men  can  be  willing  to^  and  easy 
under,  and  of  which  they  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain :  for  since 
the  church  in  these  things  hath  no  power  but  to  exhort  and  to  per- 
suade, and  therefore  can  enjoin  nothing  but  what  can  be  reasonably 
persuaded ;  she  must  not  by  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power  enjoin 
those  things  which  are  cruel  and  vexatious,  and  such  to  which  no 
argument  but  fear  can  make  the  subject  willing.  The  church  when 
she  hath  temporal  possessions,  always  is  a  pood  landlady,  and  when 
she  makes  judgments  she  meddles  not  with  blood,  but  gives  the 
gentlest  sentences,  and  when  she  is  admitted  to  a  legislative,  she 
enjoins  a  (vyos  xp^<rr Js, '  an  easy,  a  gentle  yoke,'  and  when  she  does 
not,  the  subject  is  concerned  to  avoid  the  temporal  evil  threatened 
by  the  civil  power ;  but  not  to  give  obedience  to  the  intolerable  law 
of  the  church,  as  in  that  capacity :  for  unless  the  law  of  the  church 
be  such  that  good  men  may  wilhngly  obey  it,  it  cannot  be  enjoined 
by  the  church,  and  the  church  ought  not  to  desire  the  civil  power  to 
do  it  for  her.  For  since  she  hath  no  power  to  command  in  such 
things  where  the  divine  authority  does  not  intervene,  all  the  rest  is 
but  persuasion ;  and  he  that  hath  power  only  to  persuade,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  persuade  against  our  will :  and  therefore  matters  of  in- 
tolerable burden  are  not  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  because 
they  certainly  are  against  the  will  of  all  men,  who  can  serve  Qod 
ana  go  to  heaven  without  them. 

§  2.  Not  that  it  is  permitted  to  any  man  as  he  please  to  obey  or 
not  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  nor  that  the  spiritual  authority 
BO  depends  upon  the  consent  of  every  subject,  that  he  is  at  his  choice 
whether  he  will  keep  it  or  no :  but  that  he  is  to  obey  willinglv ;  that 
is,  that  no  more  be  imposed  than  what  he  may  be  willing  to,  and 
then  that  he  be  not  disobedient,  when  if  he  were  not  peevish,  he 
ought  to  be  willing.  For  this  is  all  that  share  of  christian  liberty 
which  under  his  just  superiors  every  single  subject  can  enjoy;  he 
may  not  break  the  law  when  he  please,  but  when  he  cannot  keep  it ; 
not  when  he  is  not  in  the  humour,  but  when  he  is  not  in  capacity ; 
not  because  he  will,  but  because  without  great  evil  he  cannot. 

&  3.  I  shall  give  an  instance  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  fasting, 
ana  by  an  enquiry  into  their  obligation  state  the  sense  and  intention 
of  this  rule. 


WHAT  PERSONS  ARE  TIED  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  ECCLESUSTTCAL 

PASTS,  AND  IN  WHAT  Oi^ES. 

§  4.  To  the  solution  of  which  question,  first  we  are  to  consider  to 
what  end  the  church  enjoins  her  fast.  For  whoever  is  involved  in 
that  end  is  also  concerned  in  the  law,  ordinarily  and  r^ularly.  Thus 
if  a  fast  be  only  indicted  to  suppress  incontinence,  they  who  have  no 
temptation  to  it,  or  have  a  sufficient  remedy  by  which  they  please 
God,  are  not  bound  by  that  law,  but  in  the  cases  of  scandal  and 
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contempt.  Tasting-spittle  kills  a  serpent/  says  Pierius*;  but  if  a 
man  have  a  rod  in  his  hand  that  will  do  it  sooner^  that  law  would  be 
fantastical  that  should  command  him  to  stay  till  he  could  kill  the 
snake  with  his  fasting-spittle.  But  if  the  church  intends  many  good 
ends  in  the  canon,  any  one  is  sufficient  to  tie  the  law  upon  the  con- 
science, because  for  that  one  good  end  it  can  be  serviceable  to  the 
soul :  and  indeed  fasting  is  of  that  nature  that  it  can  be  a  ministry 
of  repentance  by  the  affliction,  and  it  can  be  a  help  to  prayer,  by 
taking  off  the  loads  of  flesh  and  a  full  stomach,  and  it  can  be  aptly 
ministerial  to  contemplation ;  and  if  fasting  were  only  for  mortifica- 
tion of  lustful  appetites,  then  a  virgin  might  not  safely  fast  in  public, 
lest  she  fall  into  the  suspicion  of  incontinence,  or  be  exposed  to  the 
bolder  solicitations  of  the  young  men.  Now  because  every  one  is 
concerned  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  ends  of  fasting,  all  people 
are  included  within  the  circles  of  the  law,  unless  by  some  other 
means  they  be  exempted. 

§  5.  But  they  are  exempted  from  it  who  are  sick  and  weak,  spent 
with  labour,  or  apt  to  be  made  sick,  or  hindered  in  their  employ- 
ment :  Nisi  quern  injlrmitas  impedierit,  says  the  canon  law  ^ ;  all 
are  bound  to  keep  fasting  days  '  but  such  who  are  hindered  by  in- 
firmity/ 


seu 


Dura  valetudo  incident,  seu  tarda  senectus* ; 

any  bodily  infirmity,  whether  of  age  or  sickness,  weakness  or  disease. 
Concerning  which,  if  the  infirmity  be  evident,  there  is  no  question, 
for  the  law  does  except  such  persons  in  the  very  sanction,  or  public 
and  authentic  interpretations,  and  common  usages.  Women  with 
child,  children  and  old  persons,  the  sick  and  the  traveller,  the  weary 
and  the  weak,  the  hard  student  and  the  hard  labourer,  the  poor  man 
and  the  beggar,  these  are  persons  which  need  not  ask  leave,  for  the 
law  intends  not  to  bind  them.  Now  those  that  are  but  probably  so, 
that  is,  not  well,  apt  to  be  sick,  suspected  with  child,  not  very  weary, 
these  also  are  within  the  power  of  having  leave  given  them,  that  is, 
capable  of  dispensation;  that  is,  it  may  be  declared  that  the  law 
intends  not  to  bind  them  at  all  in  such  cases.  So  that  upon  this 
account  none  are  bound  but  the  lusty  and  the  lazy,  the  strong  and 
the  unemployed. 

§  6.  Now  in  these  things  there  is  no  other  certainty  but  what  is 
set  down  in  the  laws  of  every  church  respectively,  save  only  this, 
that  in  all  churches  where  such  laws  are  used,  they  are  ever  ex- 

*  Lib.  xiY.  HieroglyplL  [cap.  30.  ex  ^  C. '  Quadragesima,'  de  consecr.,  dist. 

Oaleuo,  de  inaequali  intemperie,  cap.  6.  5.  [Gratian.  decret  part  S.  dist  5.  cap. 

torn.  vii.  p.  745 ;  Flin.  hist,  nat,  lib.  vii.  16.  col.  2227.]  et  cap.  2.  $  *Cum  autem,' 

cap.  2.  et  xxviii.  cap.  7,  Lucret,  lib.  iv.  de  observ.  jejun.  [Greg.  IX.  decret.,  lib. 

640 ;    Aristot.  apud   Albert.   Magn.  de  iiL  tit  46.  cap.  2.  col.  1290.] 

animal.,  lib.  vii.  tract  2.  cap.  5]  '  [Hor.  sat,  lib.  ii.  2.  87.] 
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pounded  by  the  measures  of  great  charity  and  remission^  excepting 
m  such  places  where  they  place  religion  in  external  observances; 
and  yet  there  also  they  pretend  great  gentleness  when  they  are 
charged  with  want  of  it  by  their  adversaries,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Al- 
bericus  Pius  his  lucubrations  against  Erasmus. 

§  7.  But  I  consider  that  the  laws  of  fasting  are  therefore  very 
sparingly  to  be  imposed,  when  there  are  so  many  causes  of  being  ex- 
cused ;  and  not  at  all  but  upon  great  occasions  and  particular  emer- 
gencies: and  when  they  are,  the  injunction  is  to  be  so  made,  as 
fewest  may  be  excused,  and  none  may  desire  it  but  those  who  cannot 
help  it :  and  the  evil  of  the  contrary  is  very  visible  and  apparent  in 
the  fierce  and  decretory  injunctions  of  the  long  Lenten  fast,  the 
burden  of  which  is  so  great,  that  they  who  do  not  think  it  religion, 
or  a  law  of  God,  or  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  use  all  the  arts  thej 
can  to  be  eased  of  the  load,  cozening  the  law,  and  easing  themselves, 
and  studying  a  new  cookery,  and  destroying  the  end  of  the  law  by 
keeping  the  letter,  and  buying  dispensations,  and  complaining  of  the 
burden,  and  being  troubled  when  it  comes,  and  glad  when  it  is  over. 
A  law  of  fasting  is  very  imprudent  and  very  uncharitable  when  it  be- 
comes, like  Behoboam's  thigh,  too  big  and  too  heavy  for  all  the 
people :  and  what  good  is  done  by  such  fasting,  that  could  not  with 
more  ease  and  more  charity  be  acquired  by  other  instruments  or  a 
better  conduct  of  this  P  Mantuan"*  complained  with  great  sorrow 
and  great  reason  in  this  particular. 

Adjungont  etiam  primi  jejania  veria ; 

Quae  nisi  sint  servaU,  Tolunt  nos  ire  sub  orcuxn. 

A  spice  quam  duris,  aiunt,  fircnata  capistris 

Oens  electa  fuit     Lex  Christi  sterna,  nee  unquam 

Cessatura,  sinus  (dicunt)  sine  tendat  in  amploa, 

Ut  sit  conveniens,  habilisqne,  et  idonea  toti 

Humano  generi,  non  iinportuna  senectse, 

Non  onerosa  inopi,  non  importabilis  cgro. 

The  laws  of  religion  should  be,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ,  light  and 
easy,  fitted  to  the  infirmities  and  capacities  of  all  men ;  for  let  them 
be  never  so  easy  and  delightful,  we  shall  be  too  much  tempted  to 
neglect  them,  though  the  laws  themselves  be  no  temptation  to  dis- 
obedience. 

§  8.  This  is  certain,  that  in  a  law  of  so  great  burden  in  itself,  and 
so  severely  imposed,  and  so  fiercely  punished,  and  so  religiously 
accounted  of,  and  so  superstitiously  conducted,  the  conscience  is  so 
certainly  made  restless  by  the  scruples  of  the  conscientious  persons, 
the  arts  of  the  crafty,  the  ignorance  of  the  over-busy,  and  the  witty 
nothings  of  the  idly-etnployed,  that  the  good  which  accidentally  may 
be  brought  to  some  by  it  cannot  pay  for  the  many  evils  which  it 
regularly  produces  in  others :  and  that  law  of  fasting  can  never  be  so 
good  as  the  peace  which  it  disturbs.     For  if  you  pretend  your  youth 

»  Lib.  i.  fast  [in  S.  Hilar.,  Un.  SL] 
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as  a  just  excuse  from  the  law  of  Lent,  you  shall  be  told  that  the  fast 
consists  in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  in  the  singleness  of  the  meal^ 
and  in  the  time  of  taking  it;  and  that  though  you  are  excused  from 
eating  fish  or  pulse,  yet  you  must  eat  but  once ;  or  if  you  do  eat 
at  night,  yet  you  must  not  eat  in  the  morning ;  or  if  you  do,  yet  you 
are  to  be  advised  how  much  can  be  called  a  meal.     And  then  you 
are  not  sure  whether  you  are  to  fast  at  the  beginning,  or  not  till  the 
consummation  of  your  fourteenth  year :  and  when  that  is  out,  if  the 
understanding  be  so  little  as  not  to  understand  what  and  why  and 
how,  you  fast  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  sooner  you  do  understand,  it 
may  be  you  are  obliged  in  conscience,  though  not  punishable  by  law. 
If  you  be  old,  yet  some  old  men  are  lusty  and  strong;  and  the 
church  does  not  intend  that  the  age  alone,  but  that  the  infirmity 
should  excuse :  and  because  this  infirmity  is  divisible,  it  is  not  every 
infirmity  that  will  do  it;  and  it  may  be  you  are  an  easy  and  too 
gentle  a  judge  in  your  own  case,  therefore  you  must  ask ;  and  who 
shall  tell  you  f    Cajetan  and  Navarre,  Filliucius  and  Gregory  Sayr, 
Diana  and  Azorius  understand  no  physic;  and  they  can  tell  you 
something  in  general  of  the  law,  but  nothing  absolutely  in  your  case : 
if  you  will,  be  at  the  charge  and  go  to  a  physician :  for  it  may  be  if 
you  live  in  the  country,  you  have  a  learned  man  within  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  or  it  may  be  forty,  and  upon  all  occasions  you  may  know  of 
him  whether  your  case  requires  ease ;  or  it  may  be  it  requires  leave 
this  day,  but  you  cannot  have  your  answer  so  soon,  and  the  case  will 
alter  by  to-morrow;  and  Hippocrates"  said,  that  senes facillime fe- 
runt Jejunium,  'old  men  bear  fasting  better  than  young  men:'  and 
though  Cardan  hath  upon  that  aphorism  spoken  according  to  his 
usual  manner  many  ingenious  things,  yet  whether  you  will  put  your 
conscience  upon  him  or  no  is  a  material  consideration.     But  then  if 
you  be  sick,  you  must  know  whether  fasting  can  consist  with  your 
condition :  for  not  every  sickness  can  excuse  you  from  the  holy  fast 
of  Lent ;  or  if  you  may  not  eat  fish,  yet  you  may  be  obHged  to  the 
single  refection,  or  to  the  time.     But  that  which  is  of  material  con- 
sideration is,  that  though  you  be  not  well,  yet  it  may  be  your  fasting 
will  do  you  no  great  hurt,  and  if  it  be  but  little,  it  must  not  be  stood 
upon ;  for  fasting  is  intended  to  be  an  affiiction  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  you  must  not  be  too  hasty  to  snatch  at  ease  and  liberty. 
But  however,  if  you  will  enquire  of  learned  men,  you  may  have  from 
the  physicians  some  twenty  or  thirty  rules  by  which  you  may  guess 
when  and  in  what  diseases  you  are  excused  from  the  quality  of  the 
diet,  when  you  are  dispensed  in  the  time,  when  in  the  frequency, 
when  you  must  exchange  one  for  the  other :  and  to  this  purpose  you 
may  inform  your  conscience  by  reading  Vallesius",  Cardan,  HoUe- 
rius,  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  Paulus  Zacchias,  Alphonsus  a  EontechP, 

"  Lib.  I  aphor.  [torn.  iU.  p.  709.  ed.      rat  in  acut  [col.  391.  sqq.  fol.  Colon. 
8vo.  Lips.  1825.]  1589.] 

^   <*  [Comment,  iu  Hippocrat]  de  victus         '  lu  specim.  med.  clirist  lumin.'2. 
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CognatusS  Arnoldas  de  Yillanova^  Petros  Hispanos'  and  his  author 
Isaac ;  and  if  you  can  find  them  agree^  and  that  your  case  is  de- 
scribed^ and  their  rules  be  rightly  applied^  and  the  particulars  be 
well  weighed,  and  the  judgment  not  biassed  by  ease  and  fear  and  too 
great  a  care  of  your  health,  you  might  do  well,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing;  and  that  is,  that  physicians  are  not  to  be  trusted,  for  they 
will  speak  excellent  reason  for  the  securing  of  your  health,  but  they 
think  they  are  not  to  answer  concerning  the  state  of  your  soul ;  and 
therefore  they  lean  too  much  upon  the  wrong  hand  for  your  satisfac- 
tion, especially  because  Lent  falls  in  the  spring  equinox,  in  which  we 
are  very  apt  to  sicknesses.  But  then  if  we  pretend  to  be  excused 
by  reason  of  labour  and  travel,  every  man  may  judge  for  himself; 
and  yet  there  are  in  this  a  great  many  things  to  be  considered;  for 
it  must  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  our  strength^  and  a  great 
inanition  of  spirits  that  can  dispense  with  us  in  this  so  great  a  law : 
but  how  great  that  must  be,  if  we  be  judges,  we  shall  be  too  favour- 
able; if  others  judge,  they  cannot  tell;  and  if  we  fear  to  be  too 
gentle  to  ourselves,  we  may  be  too  rigorous,  and  by  the  laws  of  fast- 
ing break  the  laws  of  charity.  But  then  it  may  be  our  labour  is  to 
come,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  lay  in  stowage  beforehand,  lest 
we  faint  by  the  way.  And  it  is  a  great  labour  for  a  man  to  hunt  all 
day,  or  to  manage  the  great  horse. 


leporem  secUtus,  equoque 


Lassus  ab  indomito :  vel  si  Romana  fatigat 
Militia  assuetum  Oraecari,  seu  pila  velox 
Molliter  austerum  studio  fSimente  laborem  \ 

A  little  thing  will  weary  a  soft  person,  and  a  long  sport  will  tire  a 
strong  man :  and  may  not  these  put  in  their  plea  for  a  pleasant  or 
an  early  meal  ?  for  hungry  men  will  plead  hard.  And  the  labour  of 
the  mind  is  also  a  great  weariness  to  the  bones ;  and  who  shall  tell 
me  how  long  I  must  study  before  I  may  be  allowed  not  to  keep  the 
punctualities  of  Lent  ?  for  the  thinking  man  must  be  fed  tenderly 
and  furnished  with  finer  spirits.  But  then  who  shall  come  into  this 
licence  is  worth  enquiring ;  whether  not  only  the  hard  student,  but 
the  preacher  that  speaks  long,  and  thinks  little;  whether  school- 
masters, advocates,  orators,  judges,  for  every  one  would  be  glad  of  a 
little  liberty :  and  if  the  bodily  labourer  shall  be  excused,  whether 
all  trades  that  sit  long  and  work  easQy,  as  shoemakers,  tailors, 
glovers,  bookbinders,  may  pretend  to  an  exemption;  for  though 
Azorius  is  so  kind  as  to  except  most  of  these,  yet  others  do  not. 
And  what  shall  the  poor  man  do  ?  his  rule  is  commonly  to  eat  when 
he  can  get  it;  and  if  he  be  at  a  friend's  house  must  he  refuse  to  eat 

1  Lib.  i.  var.  Icct  c.  18.  [p^^  ▼•  c^P*  ^^  piscibus,  inter  oppi 

'  Libell.  de  esu  carnium.  [col  1689,  Isaac  vel  Ysaac.  foL  Lugd.  1516.] 
opp.  foL  Baa.  1585.]  <  Uorat  aenn.,  lib.  ii.  lat  2.  [9.] 

■  Comm.  in  Isaac  de  dista  particuL 
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because  it  is  not  his  time  P  or  must  he  starve  because  there  is  nothing 
but  flesh  P 

Unde  fames  homini  vetitorum  Unta  ciborum  est  *  7 

Certainly  he  can  hardly  be  tied  to  the  measures  and  rules  of  eating 
ecclesiastically^  that  every  day  is  in  dispute  whether  he  shall  or  shall 
not  have  something  that  he  may  eat  naturally.  But  yet  he  is  to  en- 
quire whether  he  be  tied  on  those  days  to  fast  when  he  can  be  pro- 
vided for :  and  it  would  also  be  known  whether  a  poor  man  is  not 
tied  to  refuse  flesh  and  require  fish  where  it  can  be  had ;  and  whether 
he  is  not  bound  first  to  spend  the  fragments  of  his  fish-basket  before 
his  bits  of  flesh,  and  keep  them  only  for  necessity ;  and  whether  he 
may  be  secretly  pleased  that  he  hath  that  necessity  put  upon  him 
that  he  hath  flesh  but  no  fish.  There  are  also  some  hundreds  of 
questions  more  that  might  be  considered;  some  are  pleasant  cases 
and  some  are  sour,  some  can  be  determined  and  some  cannot.  But 
the  great  case  of  conscience  in  this  whole  affair  is,  what  great  good 
that  is  which  this  law  of  Lent  thus  conducted  can  effect,  which  can 
no  other  ways  be  effected,  and  which  can  be  greater  than  the  infinite 
numbers  of  sin,  and  doubtings,  and  scruples,  and  fears,  and  troubles, 
and  vexations,  and  sicknesses,  and  peevishness,  and  murmur,  and 
complaints,  and  laborious  arts  of  excuse,  and  cheating  the  law,  and 
slavery,  and  tyranny,  occasioned  and  effected  by  it. 

§  9.  For  although  fasting  is  not  only  an  excellent  ministry  to 
some  parts  of  religion,  but  of  health  also, 

Accipe  nunc  victus  tenuis  qua?,  quantaque  secum 
Afierat ;  imprimis,  valeas  bene* ;  . 

yet  all  the  world  knows  that  long  fasting  is  the  most  destructive 
thing  in  the  world  to  our  bodies,  and  breeds  diseases  sharper  and 
more  incurable  than  fulness  and  intemperance;  and  therefore  the 
canon  law  ^  forbids  a  fast  of  two  or  three  days,  and  a  fast  beyond  our 
strength.  Therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  church  cannot  command  a 
long  fast :  and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  custom  of  Lent  it 
was  but  a  fast  of  one  day,  or  two  at  roost,  eating  at  night.  And 
although  this  fast  was  then  a  fast  of  hberty,  and  permitted  to  every 
one's  choice,  yet  it  might  be  enjoined  in  every  government,  according 
to  the  fore-described  measures.  But  that  instead  of  a  fast  the  church 
should  prescribe  a  diet,  an  ill  diet,  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unwhole- 
some, and  that  with  so  much  severity,  and  with  so  much  danger,  and 
so  many  snares,  is  no  exercise  of  that  power  which  Christ  hath  given 
her,  but  of  that  power  which  is  usurped,  ill-gotten,  and  worse  ad- 
ministered. It  is  against  the  law  of  charity,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  a  law  of  the  church ;  that  men  be  tied  for  forty  days  together 

"  [Ovid,  metam.,  lib.  xv.  138.]  ter.'  de  consecr.,  dist  5.  [Gratian.  de- 

»  Horat  serm.,  lib.  il  saL  2.  [7.]  cret.,  part  3.  capp.  18,  24.  colL  2227,  9.] 

y  C.  *  Non  dico.'  et  c.  '  Non  mediocri- 
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to  keep  from  their  usual  diet,  not  to  be  temperate,  but  to  be  vexed 
and  ruled,  this  I  say  is  uncharitable,  and  therefore  unlawfuL 

Hoc  hie  qaidem  boxnines  tam  brevem  Titam  colunt, 
Quum  hasce  herbas  bujusmodi  in  suam  alyum  coDgenmt, 
Formidolosas  dictu,  non  esu  modo : 
Quas  herbas  Decudes  non  edunt,  bominM  ednnt: 

As  the  cook  in  the  comedy*  complained,  eating  herbs  and  ill  diet 
makes  men  to  live  such  short  lives.  And  what  interest  of  religion, 
is  served  by  eating  fish  and  nettle  pottage,  is  not  obvious  to  him  that . 
hath  tried  it.  or  can  consider  it : 

Thestylis  banc  nimio  pultem  sale  fecit  amaram  • ; 

death  and  sickness  is  in  this  pot  And  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
friar,  none  of  the  meanest  of  his  order,  sav,  that  he  never  kept  Lent 
for  a  long  time  together,  but  at  Easter  he  had  a  great  fit  of  sickness : 
and  therefore  as  the  canonists  say  that  a  future  labour  and  weariness 
may  legitimate  the  breach  of  the  strict  measures  of  the  law  as  well 
as  if  it  be  actual  and  present;  so  may  the  fear  of  sickness  as  well 
take  off  the  obligation  as  when  it  is  present :  and  of  this  every  man 
that  is  not  of  an  athletic  health  hath  reason  to  be  afraid. 

§  10.  But  that  which  relates  also  very  much  to  the  law,  though 
not  so  much  to  us,  is  this,  that  all  this  trouble  is  for  little  or  no 
good :  if  there  be  any  good  in  it,  it  is  relative,  and  transient,  and 
contingent,  and  inconsiderable,  and  without  hazard  otherwise  to  be 
acquired.  For  though  fools  and  poor  folks  are  sometimes  pressed 
with  the  evils  of  such  a  change  of  diet,  yet  the  witty  and  the  rich 
can  change  all  that  law  into  the  arts  and  instruments  of  pleasure* 
Por  the  greatest  feasts  and  the  greatest  epicurisms  use  to  be  in  fish. 
So  he  in  the  comedy  ^ 

Musice  bercle  agitis  statein,  ita  ut  roi  deceti 
Vino  et  Yictu,  piscatu  probe,  electUi 
Vitam  colids ; 

wine  and  choice  fish  make  music  at  the  table. 

Nam*  in  re  prcienti,  ex  copia  piacaria 
Consulere  hcebit*. 

They  are  forbid  no  sorts,  no  quantity,  no  delicacies  of  fish  or  wine. 
And  if  this  be  objected  to  them,  they  answer,  that  fish  is  less  pleasant^ 
less  nutritive  than  flesh,  and  therefore  wisely  chosen  by  the  church 
to  be  the  entertainments  of  our  Lenten  table :  but  if  you  object,  that 
fish  is  therefore  not  to  be  eaten  because  it  is  unwholesome,  breeds  ill 
juices,  and  afflicts  the  body,  they  answer**,  that  we  arc  mistaken; 

*  [Plant.]  Pseudol.,  act.  liL  acen.  2.  ^  MontelL,  act  in,  icen.  2.  [40l] 
[33.  J  «  Casina,  act  ii.  icen.  S.  [6S.] 

*  Mantuan.  [fait  in  Jaunar.  vit  S.  '  Vide  Paul  Zacebic  Qnstt  medico* 
Hilar.,  lin.  65.]  legal,  lib.  T.  tit  1.  qa«tt  2.  [tom.  L  ppw 

X.  Dd 
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that  fish  is  a  delicacy;  that  Alexander  the  great  was  so  delighted 
with  little  fishes,  that  he  would  send  them  for  presents  to  his  dearest 
friends;  that  Suetonius  tells  the  same  of  Augustus  Csesar;  that  BuU 
linger  tells  that  the  Bhodians  esteemed  them  that  loved  and  lived 
much  upon  fish  to  be  gentlemen  and  well  bred,  and  all  others  clowns 
and  of  a  rude  palate ;  that  Julius  Gtesar  at  one  triumphal  feast  enter- 
tained his  guests  with  eight  thousand  lamprejs ;  that  the  great  feast 
wliich  Metellus  made,  and  which  we  find  described  in  Macrobios^j 
^^  especially  n^ide  costly  and  delicious  with  the  fish  there  pr&r 
sented, 


Quo  pertiiiet  ergo 


Proceros  odisse  lupus '  7 

[e  therefore  that  objects  against  the  severity  and  a£9iction  of  the 
mten  diet,  knows  not  the  arts  of  feasting ;  and  complains  of  the 
church  for  a  step-mother,  when  she  is  not  only  kind,  but  fond  also 
in  making  such  provisions.  But  if  fish  be  unwholesome,  then  eat 
herbs,  but  at  no  nand  flesh. 

Pmreite  mortalts  dapilniB  temerare  ne&ndis 
Corpora :  sunt  frugiss,  aunt  deducentia  ramoa 
Pondere  poma  suo,  tuinid»que  in  vitibus  uvse. 
Sunt  herbae  dulces,  sunt  que  mitescere  flomma 
MoUirique  quaant ;  see  vobia  laotaus  humor 
£ripitur,  nee  meUa  thjmi  redolentia  flore. 
prodiga  divitias  alimentaque  mitia  tellus 
Suggerit,  atque  epulas  sine  c«de  et  sanguine  prasbet 
CSame  fene  icdant  jejamkiK.— -— 

Por  lions  and  wolves,  tigers  and  bears  eat  flesh ;  but  Otod  hath  pro^ 
vided  great  variety  of  other  things  besides  flesh.  In  some*  places 
Viilk  is  permitted,  in  all  herbs  and  fruits  and  broths :  and  these  are 
agreeable  to  a  weak  stomach;  according  to  that  of  S.  Faul^,  Qid 
infirmus  est  olus  manducat,  '  he  that  is  weak  eateth  herbs ;'  it  is  the 
argument  of  Bruverinus^ 

§  11*  But  I  shall  make  a  better  use  of  it  if  I  shall  observe  that 
8.  Paul  gives  it  as  a  note  of  infirmity,  when  Christians  upon  pre^ 
tences  and  little  arguments  shall  not  dare  to  eat  flesh,  but  instead  of 
them  eat  herbs ;  they  are  weak  in  faith  that  do  it,  and  do  not  con- 
sider that  flesh  can  as  well  be  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
praver,  as  lettuce  and  asparagus :  and  that  a  little  flesh  and  coarse 
and  comibon  will  better  serve  the  end  of  fasting,  and  that  fasting 
better  serve  the  end  of  reUgion,  t^an  variety  of  fish,  and  a  belly  filled 
with  fruits  and  wind^  and  superstiticm.  All  or  any  thing  of  this  may 
de  done  in  discipline,  and  with  h'berty :  but  because  it  may  be  unf^ 

892,  a  fol.  Franc  16S8.]  Ub.  iL  de  con-  '  [Hor.,  sat  il  lib.  2.  35.] 

viv.,  CM).  25.  [a^ud  eund.] — vide  Athe-  K  Ovid,  metamorph.,  lib.  xv.  [75.] 

nspum,  lib.  L  deip.  cap.  25.  [vid.  lib.  vii.         ^  [Rom.  xiv.  2.] 

passim.]  *  De  re  cibar.,  lib.  viiL  cap.  1.  [p.  854. 

*  Lib.  iii  aatumal.,  cap.  13.  [lege  lib.  ed.  Svo.  Franc.  1000.1 
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for  80  very  many,  and  for  all  at  some  time,  and  may  produce  mu^h 
evil,  and  hath  in  it  no  more  good  than  to  give  us  cause  to  say  that  it 
may  be  used,  it  is  a  veiy  unfit  thing  to  become  the  matter  of  an  eccle- 
siastical law,  a  trouble  and  danger  to  the  body,  and  a  great  snare  to 
tiie  conscience,  which  it  may  entangle^  but  it  can  never  cleanse : 

pinguem  Yitiii  albumque  nee  ostrea, 


Nee  scaruSf  aut  potent  peregrina  jurare  lag^ii^. 

To  eat  fish  or  herbs  are  of  so  littie  use  in  religion,  they  are  so  trifling 
an  exercise  of  the  body  by  restraining  the  appetite,  tmtt  besides  that 
all '  bodily  exercise  profiteth  but  little,'  this  is  so  little  of  that,  as  it  is 
conducted,  and  as  it  is  even  in  the  very  permissions  of  the  law,  that 
it  is  not  worth  all  this  discourse  about  it ;  only  to  rescue  the  con- 
science from  such  snares  and  little  entanglements  is  of  great  con- 
cernment. Fasting  is  very  good  to  some  purposes,  at  some  times; 
and  to  some  persons :  but  laws  regard  that  guod  plemmque  eat,  and 
therefore  in  the  matter  of  a  periodicial  and  long-continued  fast  cannot 
but  be  uncharitable  and  unreasonable :  and  therefore  when  there  is 
cause  for  such  injunctions,  they  ave  to  be  pressed  with  arganent  and 
exhortation,  not  by  empire  and  necessity.  For  supposing  the  law 
otherwise  without  objection,  yet  he  that  feats  against  his  will  does 
not  serve  God;  and  &erefore  externally  to  be  forced  to  do  it  is  not 
a  lawful  exercise  of  an  ecclesiastical  power. 

§  1£.  The  sum  is  this.  If  it  be  the  fast  of  one  day,  it  may  \m 
indicted  by  our  lawful  superior,  with  the  meaaunes  of  prudence  and 
charity,  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  church.  But  if  it  be  the 
fast  of  many  days  together,  it  is  a  burden,  and  therefore  not  to  b^ 
exacted,  lest  it  be  unchMritaUe.  But  if  there  be  a  law,  the  law  ought 
to  bend  in  all  the  flexures  of  reason  and  a  probaUe  necessity,  and  to 
prevail  only  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  not  the  force  of  a  command* 
But  if  it  be  no  fast,  b«t  a  change  of  diet,  it  is  (rf  so  little  profit,  that 
it  will  not  recompense  the  trouible,  and  will  tium  into  superstitioiit 
and  will  more  minister  to  evil  than  to  good,  and  is  not  |«operly  the 
matter  cf  an  ecdesiMtical  law,  and  the  bishop  hath  no  power  to  maloe 
a  law  in  this  matter :  it  is  not  for  God,  and  it  is  not  fSur  religion,  bat 
for  vanity,  or  empire,  or  superstition. 

§  18.  This  only  I  am  to  add  in  ord^  to  the  determination  of  our 
conscience  in  the  practice  of  this  enquiry,  that  if  there  he  a  law 
made  by  the  civil  power  for  the  keeping  Lent,  then  it  is  for  civil  j»h 
gards,  and  the  law  is  not  for  superstition,  but  thei^efore  to  be  oh* 
served  as  other  dvil  laws  are,  with  the  same  equity  and  measures  of 
obedience ;  of  which  I  am  to  give  further  aocounts  in  the  chapter  <tf 
the  interpretation  and  diminution  of  human  laws.  But  if  it  be  stiU 
an  ecclesiastical  law,  indicted  and  suggested  bv  the  spiritual  powor^ 
and  only  corroborated  by  the  civil  power,  and  ior  them  eflbrmed  int^ 

^  Hoiat  obi  aupra,  [ven.  21.] 
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a  law^  then  it  obliges  the  conscience  no  otherwise  than  it  did  and 
ought  to  do  in  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  power ;  that  is,  only  when 
the  law  is  for  good,  and  not  for  evil,  with  christian  Uberty,  and  not 
a  snare,  ^hen  it  is  fit  to  be  persuaded,  and  ought  to  be  complied 
with ;  then  and  there  it  may  oe  ^ldicted^  and  is  to  be  obey^  ap9 
cordingly. 


ETJLE   XX. 

XCCIXSIASnCAL  XAWS  MUST  XTEB  FBOMOTB  THB  SEBYIOB  07  GOD  AKB  TH]^ 
GOOD  07  SOTJLS  ;  BUT  ICUST  NEYEB  PUT  A  SNABE  OB  STUXBLDSG-BLOCK  TO 
CONSCIENCES. 

^  1.  The  holy  primitives  in  their  laws  and  actions  ever  kept  that 
saymg  of  the  apostle  in  their  eye  and  in  their  heart,  irAvra  irp^s  oUo' 
bofiiiv  y€vi<rOoi>^'  every  word,  every  action  must  be  Trp6s  oUotofMriv 
Trj9  xp€Ca9°^,  'for  the  use  of  edifying:'  Met  all  things  be  done  for 
edification :'  and  therefore  much  more  must  laws,  which  have  a  per-* 
manent  causality  and  influence  upon  the  actions  of  the  church ;  for 
therefore  they  are  either  a  permanent  good  or  evil, 

§  2.  When  the  churches  had  hope  of  converting  the  Jews  by 
gentleness  and  compliance  in  some  outward  rites,  the  church  made 
laws  of  combination  and  analogy,  of  continuation  and  correspondence 
in  some  observances.  Thus  the  apostles  at  the  council  of  «ferusalem 
indicted  the  abstinence  from  blood,  as  being  infinitely  offensive  to 
the  Jews,  and  apt  to  estrange  their  hearts  from  the  whole  religion  of 
them  that  eat  it.  And  therefore  the  law  was  made  that  it  might 
cement  the  stones  of  the  spiritual  building,  and  the  Jews  and  gentiles 
might  make  the  two  walls  of  the  church '^.  But  when  the  Jews  refused 
to  come  in,  and  excepting  the  remnant  only  (of  which  S.  Paul  speaks) 
which  were  saved,  the  rest  grew  to  hate  the  Lord  of  life,  then  the 
church  considered  that  to  use  their  liberty  would  be  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  gentiles;  and  then  they  remembered  that 
Moses  had  given  the  Jews  flesh,  but  forbad  them  blood,  but  Christ 
gave  us  both  flesh  and  blood,  and  forbad  neither;  and  therefore 
they  returned  to  that  use  of  it  that  was  most  for  charity  and  liberty, 
instruction  and  edification.  Upon  the  same  account,  though  the 
church  was  kind  to  the  Jews,  yet  they  would  take  care  not  to  offend 
any  of  her  children  bv  retaining  words  that  might  abuse  them  into 
a  good  opinion  of  theur  religion;  and  therefore  at  first  they  abstained 

>  [1  Cor.  xiv.  26.]  ■  Vide  ult  'caput  libri  il  [vol.  ix.  p. 
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from  the  name  of  priest,  and  temple,  as  is  to  be  observed  in  Jnstiii 
Martyr,  Ignatius,  and  Minutius.  At  the  first  the  Christians  kept 
the  Jewish  sabbath ;  but  in  the  council  of  Laodicea  ®  it  was  for- 
bidden ;  and  in  the  seventieth  canon  of  that  collection  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apostles',  which  was  published  much  about 
the  same  time,  the  Christians  are  forbidden  neqtie  jejunia  cumjudai$ 
exercere,  nee  festos  dies  agere,  nee  qua  in  ipsorum  celehritatibn$ 
xeiiia  mittunfur  accipere, '  to  keep  the  Jewish  fasts  or  feasts,  or  to 
receive  their  presents,'  viz.,  of  unleavened  cakes  '  which  upon  those 
days  they  usually  sent  abroad/  And  the  reason  of  the  prohibition 
is,  lest  Judaism  should  be  valued,  and  lest  Christians  be  scandalized 
at  such  compliance,  as  Zonaras  and  Balsamo^  note  upon  that  canon 
of  the  Laodicean  council,  but  is  more  fully  discoursed  by  Constan- 
tine  upon  the  keeping  of  Easter,  as  Eusebius  reports  in  his  life'. 

§  3.  To  this  end  sdl  laws  and  canons  must  be  made ;  not  only  foi^ 
that  great  reason,  because  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity, 
and  of  all  ecclesiastical  government  is  '  the  building  up'  the  church 
Mn  love'/  but  because  the  church  hath  no  power  to  make  laws 
which  are  not  for  edification :  and  this  the  apostle  testifies  twice  in 
one  epistle^  using  the  same  words;  that  the  power  and  'authority 
which  the  Lord  had  given  to  him  was  for  edification,  not  for  de- 
struction.' And  this  is  not  only  so  to  be  understood,  that  if  the 
church  makes  laws  which  are  not  for  edification,  she  does  amiss; 
but  that  she  obliges  not,  her  laws  are  null,  and  do  not  bind  the 
conscience.  For  it  is  otherwise  here  than  in  civil  laws:  right  or 
wrong  the  civil  constitutions  bind  the  body  or  the  soul ;  but  because 
the  verification  of  the  laws  of  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
He  only  materially  and  eflectively  punishes  the  rebellious  against  this 
government,  it  is  certain  He  niU  do  only  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  cause,  and  not  veriiy  a  power  which  He  hath  forbidden.  But  in 
the  civil  courts  there  is  a  punishment  that  is  exterminating  or  afflic^ 
tive,  which  can  punish  them  whom  Qod  will  finally  absolve.  There- 
fore it  is  that  when  the  church  does  any  thing  beyond  her  commis- 
sion, she  does  no  way  oblige  the  conscience,  neither  activelv  nor 
passively:  the  church  punishes  no  man  temporallv,  and  God  will 
not  either  temporally  or  eternally  affict  those  who  do  not  obey  there 
where  He  hath  given  no  man  power  to  command.  And  this  is 
greatly  to  be  observed  in  all  the  cases  of  conscience  concerning 
ecclesiastical  laws.  If  we  understand  where  the  spiritual  power  can 
command,  where  she  can  exhort  and  ought  to  prevail,  we  have  found 
out  all  the  measures  of  our  obedience.  But  if  she  ffoes  bejond  her 
commission,  she  hurts  none  but  herself;  for  she  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  bodies,  and  our  souls  are  in  safe  hands.    And  the  case  is  much 

* 
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iJike,  in  case  the  spiritual  law  be  bound  by  the  civil  power :  for  the 
king  when  he  makes  laws  of  religion  is  tied  up  to  the  erangelical 
measures ;  and  if  he  prevaricates,  ne  does  indeed  tie  us  to  a  passive 
obedience,  but  the  conscience  is  no  otherwise  bound ;  and  he  is  to 
govern  Christ's  church  by  the  same  measures  with  which  the  aposQes 
did,  and  the  bishops  their  successors  did  and  ought  to  do  before  the 
civil  power  was  christian.  For  he  hath  no  more  power  over  con- 
Sciences  than  they  had ;  and  therefore  he  ought  not  by  the  afflictions 
of  the  body  to  invade  the  soul :  but  if  he  does,  Ix^i  bvva^p,  iXXh 
M^  i^ova-Cav,  'he  liath  only  power'  over  bodies,  but  no  'authority* 
over  the  conscience.  This  being  considered,  the  rule  hath  effect  in 
the  following  particulars. 

§  4.  1)  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  positively  and  affirmatively; 
that  is,  the  church  in  all  her  constitutions  must  take  care  that  the 
church  be  edified  and  built  up  in  some  grace  or  other.  But  not  so, 
that  whatsoever  is  for  edification  she  hath  power  to  command.  The 
measures  and  limits  of  her  legislative  power  I  have  already  de« 
scribed^ ;  it  must  be  within  those  circles  t  and  though  other  things 
without  them  may  be  usefol,  and  fit  for  instruction,  or  to  promote 
the  interest  of  a  virtue ;  yet  Christ  hath  left  them  at  liberty,  and  His 
church  hath  no  power  to  bind  beyond  His  commission.  They  can 
exhort  and  persuade,  and  by  consent  they  can  prescribe ;  but  to  the 
making  of  a  law  there  is  something  else  required,  besides  that  it  be 
apt  to  edifj^  or  to  instruct.  For  (besides  that  it  must  be  of  something 
placed  in  her  power)  it  must  ediiy,  and  not  destroy;  it  must  build 
up,  and  not  pull  down ;  that  is,  it  must  build  with  all  hands,  and 
not  pull  down  with  one. 

&  5.  I  instance  in  the  institution  of  significant  ceremonies,  that  is, 
such  which  are  not  matters  of  order  and  decency,  but  merely  for 
signification  and  the  representment  of  some  truth  or  mystery.  Those 
which  are  prudently  chosen  are  in  their  own  nature  apt  to  instruct. 
Thus  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  Qreek  and  in  the  Lutheran  churches 
is  so  far  useful,  that  it  can  convey  a  story,  and  a  great  and  a  good 
example  to  the  people  that  come  thither,  and  so  far  they  may  be  for 
edification.  But  because  these  can  also  and  do  too  often  degenerato 
into  abuse  and  invade  religion,  to  make  a  law  of  these  is  not  safe ; 
and  when  that  law  does  pievail  to  any  evil  that  is  not  easily  by  other 
means  cured,  it  does  not  prevail  upon  the  conscience :  and  indeed  to 
make  a  law  for  the  use  of  them  is  not  directly  within  the  commission 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

§  6.  But  there  is  also  more  in  it  than  thus.  For  although  signifi* 
cant  ceremonies  can  be  for  edification  to  the  church  in  some  degree, 
and  in  some  persons :  yet  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  intro* 
ducing  of  such  things  does  not  destroy  the  church,  not  only  in  her 
christian  liberty,  but  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  and  spirituality  of 

•  Rule  1—4  of  this  chapter,  [p.  264  sqq.] 
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her  religion^  by  ingensibly  changing  it  into  a  ceremonial  and  external 
service.  To  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  nothing  was  to  be  added» 
and  from  it  nothing  was  to  be  subtracted;  and  in  Christianity  we 
have  less  reason  to  add  any  thing  of  ceremony^  excepting  the  cup* 
cumstanoes  and  advantages  of  the  very  ministry,  as  time  and  plac«^ 
and  vessels  and  ornaments  and  necessary  appendages.  But  when  wo 
speak  of  rituals  or  ceremonies,  that  is,  exterior  actions  Gt  things  be^ 
sides  the  institution  or  command  of  Christ,  either  we  intend  them  ss 
a  part  of  the  divine  service,  and  then  they  are  unlawful  and  intoler- 
able; or  if  only  for  signification,  that  is  so  little  a  thing,  of  so  incoQp 
siderable  use  in  the  fiuness  and  clarity  of  the  revelations  evangeUoaif 
that  besides  that  it  keeps  Chiistians  stiU  in  the  state  of  infancy  and 
minority,  and  supposes  them  '  always  learning,  and  never  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truths'  it  ought  not  to  stand  against  any 
danger  or  offence  that  can  by  them  be  brought  to  any  wise  or  good 
Christians, 

§  7.  In  some  ages  of  the  primitive  church,  and  in  some  churohea^ 
they  gave  to  persons  to  be  baptized  milk  and  honey  or  ft  little  wine 
(as  we  read  m  Tertullian^  and  S.  Hierome'),  to  signify  that  thooe 
catechumens  were  babes  in  Christ;  and  in  a  rebus  to  recommend  to 
them  that  saying  of  S.  Peter%  ''  as  new-bom  babes  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word."  Now  besides  that  this  was  not  usual,  to  give 
hieroglyphics  where  they  had  plain  precepts,  and  to  give  signs  of 
things  that  were  present  and  perceived,  it  was  of  so  very  little  jim, 
that  all  churches  that  I  know  of  have  laid  it  aside.  It  was  also  a 
custom  anciently,  when  tliey  brought  the  bread  and  win9  to  the  sltar 
or  communion  table,  to  present  milk  dong  with  it;  and  this  also  did 
signify  nutrition  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  the  coaiuA 
of  Bracara^  forbad  it  upon  this  reason,  quia  evident  excmphm  evwih 
gelioa  veritatU  .  .  iUtid  offerri  turn  ^init,  because  Christ  did  no  f U<)h 
thing,  and  commanded  no  such  thing ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  to 
be  added  to  those  ceremonies  which  Christ  left.  And  indeed  if  the 
church  might  add  things  or  rituals  of  signification,  then  the  wnlla 
might  be  covered  with  the  figures  of  doves,  sheep,  lambs,  serpenti^ 
birds,'  and  the  communion  table  with  bread,  wine,  herbsy  taperp^ 
pigeons,  raisins,  honey,  milk,  and  lambs,  or  whi^tever  else  the  wit  crff 
man  or  the  nature  and  sense  of  the  mysteries  might  invent  or  import. 
But  concerning  such  things  as  these  the  judgment  of  Balsamon^  is 
this;  JEos  male/acere  arbitror^  qtii  in  eccksia  cohmboB  miUuiUpro 
Spiritus  saucH  advenlu;  et  qui  pro  ilia  sieUa  qua  novo  modo  ajtpO' 
ruerat,  et  er^t  admrabilis,  cereos  accenduntj  rt  qui  0r(fanam  0f  0ahh 

»  [2  Tim.  UL  ir.]  •  ri  Pet  U.  2.1 
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tarem  Domini  et  Dei  ei  servatoris  nostri  Jesu  CAristi  generatianem 
ihoro  strata  exprimnnt :  et  qua  mnt  supra  ratlonem  et  mentis  cogitO' 
tionem  humanis  adinventionibus  describnnt:  'to  let  a  pigeon  flj  to 
«'gnify  the  coming  of  the  holy  Spirit ;  to  h'ght  up  candles  to  repre- 
sent the  epiphany ;  to  dress  a  bed  to  express  the  secret  and  ineffiible 
generation  of  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world;'  to  which  he  might  have 
added,  to  prepare  the  figure  of  the  crucifix,  and  to  bury  an  image  to 
describe  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind ;  these  are  things  to  no  purpose :  not  only  for  the  levity  and  thea- 
trical gaieties  and  representments  unbefitting  the  gravity  and  purity 
•and  spirituality  of  christian  religion ;  but  also  the  manner  of  teaching 
these  truths  by  symbolical  things  and  actions  is  too  low,  too  sas- 
(picious,  too  dangerous  to  be  mingled  with  the  divine  liturgies.  Christ 
may  as  He  please  consign  His  own  good  things  that  He  gives  us ; 
but  He  consigns  no  good,  and  represents  none  but  what  He  also 
gives  and  effects  in  that  ministration  and  under  that  sign:  but  a 
^symbolical  rite  of  human  invention  to  signify  what  it  does  not  effect, 
and  then  introduced  into  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  is  so  like  those 
vain  imaginations  and  representments  forbidden  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, that  the  very  suspicion  is  more  against  edification  than 
their  use  can  pretend  to.  But  if  any  such  ritual  or  ceremony  be  intro- 
duced by  custom  or  by  consent,  it  ought  to  be  used  as  men  use  their 
champignons ;  they  boil  them  in  three  or  four  waters,  cleansing  them 
vboth  by  water  and  fire  before  they  be  used  at  all;  much  more  before 
-they  be  persuaded  into  a  law. 

§  8.  2)  But  when  they  can  be  innocently  used,  that  is,  when  thej 

can  be  made  useful,  and  yet  be  innocent  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  to  be 

taken  care  of  that  they  may  not  only  by  their  abuse,  or  by  mistake, 

but  that  by  their  number  they  be  not  troublesome  and  inconvenient. 

This  advice  I  learn  from  S.  Austin^,  in  whose  time  the  church  had 

gone  beyond  her  rule  and  beyond  her  power  in  the  introducing  or 

permitting  to  be  introduced  very  many  significant  ceremonies ;  every 

one  of  which  he  could  not  directly  blame,  but  yet  they  were  servile 

burdens,  and  intolerable  besides,  by  their  number  and  their  load. 

;  Etiamsi  non  inteUigatur  quamodo  contra  fidem  sunt,  tamen  ^uoniam 

onerant  religionem  et  servtlibus  oneribus  premunt,  guam  Chrutus  vo- 

' luit paucissimis  et  manifestis  celebrationum  sacramentis  liberam  esse; 

propterea  faciunt  ut  tolerabilior  sit  conditio  Judaorum,  qui  etiamsi 

tempts  Itbertatis  non  agnoverunt,  legalihtis  tamen  sardnts  subjicie- 

bantur,  non  humanis  prasumptianibus :  'although  it  is  not  to  be 

'  understood  how  these  things  are  directly  against  the  faith,  yet  they 

burden  religion,  and  load  with  a  servile  pressure  her  whom  Christ 

left  free  and  charged  only  with  the  two  sacraments:  therefore  our 

•  case  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Jews;  for  though  they  had  not  a  time 

of  liberty,  yet  they  were  charged  only  with  burdens  that  God  im- 

*  Epitt.  cziz.  [al.  !▼.]  cap.  19.  [torn,  ii  col.  142.] 
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posed,  but  not  with  the  presumptions  of  man :'  which  words  are  a 
severe  condemnation  of  such  laws  and  customs  ecclesiastical.  And 
therefore  there  is  reason  to  celebrate  and  honour  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  church  of  England,  which  hath  in  all  her  offices  re- 
tained but  one  ritual  or  ceremony  that  is  not  of  divine  ordinance  or 
apostolical  practice,  and  that  is,  the  cross  in  baptism :  which  though 
it  be  a  significant  ceremony,  and  of  no  other  use,  yet  as  it  is  a  com- 
pliance with  the  practice  of  all  ancient  churches  %  so  it  is  very  inno- 
cent in  itself,  and  being  one  and  alone  is  in  no  regard  troublesome 
or  afflictive  to  those  that  understand  her  power  and  her  liberty  and 
her  reason.  I  said,  she  hath  one  only  ceremony  of  her  own  appoint- 
ment :  for  the  ring  in  marriage  is  the  symbol  of  a  civil  and  a  reli- 
gious contract,  it  is  a  pledge  and  custom  of  the  nation,  not  of  the 
religion :  and  those  other  circumstances  of  her  worship  are  but  de- 
terminations of  time  and  place  and  manner  of  a  duty ;  they  serve  to 
other  purposes  besides  signification,  they  were  not  made  for  that,  but 
for  order  and  decency,  for  which  there  is  an  apostolical  precept,  and 
a  natural  reason,  and  an  evident  necessity,  or  a  great  convenience. 
Now  if  besides  these  uses  they  can  be  construed  to  any  good  signifi- 
cation or  instruction,  that  is  so  far  from  being  a  prejudice  to  them, 
that  it  is  their  advantage,  their  principal  end  being  different,  and 
warranted,  and  not  destroyed  by  their  superinduced  and  accidental 
use.  In  other  things  we  are  to  remember  that  figures  and  shadows 
were  for  the  Old  testament,  but  light  and  manifestation  is  in  the 
New;  and  the  Egyptians  indeed  did  teach  religion  by  symbolical 
figures;  and  in  the  eastern  empire  their  laws  were  written  with 
characters  and  abbreviatures :  and  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras they  taught  their  scholars  by  numbers  and  figures;  and 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Origen  brought  in  an  allegorical  way  of  ex- 
pounding the  scriptures,  and  almost  wholly,  but  certainly  too  much, 
left  the  literal  and  simple  way  of  interpretation,  and  so  do  the  per- 
fectionists and  some  others  at  this  day:  but  we  that  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  rejoice  in  that  light,  have  received  from 
Christ  and  His  apostles  an  easier  way  of  teaching  the  people ;  and 
are  not  therefore  to  return  to  the  elements  and  rituals  of  Jews  and 
pagan  schools.  Christ  left  no  sign  but  two  that  did  also  effect  as 
well  as  signify :  and  if  they  had  only  signified,  and  done  no  other 
good,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been 
appointed.  But  this  thing  is  gone  into  so  great  inconvenience  in 
the  church  of  fiome,  that  there  are  not  only  so  many  ceremonies  as 
do  fill  a  book  in  folio,  but  the  reasons  and  significations  of  them  are 
offered  to  us  by  Durandus,  Durantus,  Vicecomes,  and  others :  but  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  propositions  and  mysteries  signified  by  them 
are  very  much  sooner  learned  than  the  meaning  of  those  ceremonies. 
But  that  those  rituals  or  circumstances  of  liturgy,  the  actions,  ges- 

*  S.  Cjrprian.  de  lapiii.  [p.  122.]  et  epist  Ivi.  [aL  Wiii.  p.  125.J 
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tares,  habits,  and  instramenta  of  order  and  decency,  be  also  signift- 
cant,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  things  themselves,  and  makes  their 
first  intended  ministnr  of  some  more  usefulness. 

§  9.  3)  Ecclesiastical  laws  are  not  then  for  edification  when  they 
give  offence  to  the  wise  and  to  the  good,  to  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
the  obedient  to  government ;  that  is,  when  there  is  in  their  nature  so 
much  real  evil,  or  so  much  cause  of  jealousy  of  which  the  lawgivers 
cannot  purge  them,  that  the  good  and  complying  principles  that  are 
in  the  good  subjects  cannot  be  sufficient  to  give  them  entertainment. 
Sut  of  this  the  lawgivers  are  to  be  the  judges ;  and  if  they  insist 
upon  them  when  there  is  cause  enough  to  lay  them  aside,  they  '  sin 
against  their  brethren,'  and  they  '  sin  against  Christ/  But  the  laws 
themselves  do  not  bind,  if  the  exceptions  against  them  be  just  and 
reasonable  and  sufficient :  which  whether  they  be  or  no,  the  church 
rulers  shall  judge  at  present,  and  Ood  shall  judge  at  last :  and  in 
the  mean  time  there  can  be  no  other  rule  given,  but  that  the  supe- 
rior and  the  inferior  endeavour  by  all  ways  or  prudence  and  humility 
to  satisfy  one  another.  A  peaceable  mind,  and  willingness  to  learn, 
and  a  charitable  exposition,  are  the  just  dispositions  of  the  subject's 
duty ;  and  the  governors  are  to  take  all  the  care  of  souls  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  spiritual  fathers :  and  if  these  things  be 
done,  there  will  be  no  hatred,  and  no  reproach,  and  no  schism.  But 
if  the  question  be  who  shall  yield,  the  governors  certainly  have  au- 
thority, and  the  others  say  they  have  reason :  the  one  ought  to  be 
pitied,  and  the  other  ought  to  be  obeyed;  but  both  ought  to  yield t 
only  the  subject  must  yield  outward  obedience,  though  otherwise  it 
were  not  necessary,  yet  if  it  be  lawful  it  accidentally  becomes  so; 
and  if  it  be  not  lawful,  or  if  he  thinks  it  is  not,  yet  he  must  be 
careful  he  give  no  offence,  but  modestly,  humbly,  and  without  re- 
proach offer  his  reasons  against  the  law.  But  then  the  governors 
also  must  yield:  they  must  not  consider  how  much  is  possible  for 
them,  but  how  much  is  fit ;  they  must  meditate  nothing  of  empire, 
but  much  of  charity ;  they  must  consider  which  will  do  most  good  to 
the  souls  to  whom  they  do  relate ;  they  must  with  meekness  instruct 
the  gainsayers,  and  with  sweetness  enaeavour  to  win  them,  and  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  if  they  can  perceive  the  weakness  tQ 
be  innocent.  But  if  a  crime  be  mingled  with  it,  and  be  discerned, 
it  is  a  matter  of  edification  that  such  criminals  be  discountenanced, 
and  the  authority  be  immured  and  kept  from  contempt.  But  in 
these  and  the  like  accidents  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  invocated  and 
implored  and  endeared,  that  by  His  aids  the  church  may  be  safely 
and  wisely  and  charitably  governed.  Whoever  wants  wisdom  must 
ask  it  of  Ood ;  and  Qod  will  be  easily  entreated  to  do  good,  and  to 
give  good  things. 

§  10.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  according  as  the  matter  of 
the  laws  is  of  advantage,  or  necessity,  or  only  of  convenience  more 
or  less,  so  are  the  governors  of  churches  and  guides  of  souls  to  be 
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more  or  less  easy  in  dispensing  or  annulling  their  laws:  till  then, 
neither  the  rulers  nor  the  subject  can  by  any  other  means  be  excused 
from  sin  but  by  a  hearty  enquiry^  and  a  sincere  humble  labour  to  do 
their  duty  to  each  other  according  to  the  best  of  their  understanding. 
For  if  this  does  not  procure  a  just  compliance^  it  will  at  least  pre- 
serve peace  and  innocence :  and  though  the  first  is  best,  because  it 
includes  these,  yet  these  are  the  next  best. 

§  11.  4>)  Ecclesiastical  laws  that  encourage  and  adorn,  and  add 
degrees  and  moments  and  zeal  to  the  sendee  of  God,  are  good  minis- 
tries of  edification ;  and  till  by  excess  or  accident  they  convert  into 
evil,  are  of  themselves  fit  to  minister  to  religion. 

07  MUSIC  IN  CHimCHES. 

Thus  the  use  of  psalmody  or  singing  of  psalms,  because  it  can 
stir  up  the  affections,  and  maJce  religion  please  more  faculties,  is  very 
apt  for  the  edification  of  churches.  The  use  of  musical  instruments 
may  also  add  some  little  advantages  to  singing,  but  they  are  more  apt 
to  change  religion  into  air  and  fancies,  and  talce  off  some  of  its  sim- 
pliciljr  and  are  not  so  fitted  for  edification.  Ad  diaciplinas  aliquid 
artificiale  organum  non  esse  adhibendunif  said  Aristotle'  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Aquinas',  *  artificial  instruments  are  not  fit  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  disciplines.'  That  is,  the  music  of  instruments  oi  itself 
does  not  make  a  man  wiser,  or  instruct  him  in  any  tiling.  This  is 
true,  and  therefore  they  are  not  of  themselves  very  good  ministries 
of  religion.  But  vocal  music,  being  nataral,  and  the  action  of  a  man 
witli  the  circumstance  of  pleasure,  if  it  come  to  invest  religion  is  of 
great  use,  as  all  the  experience  of  man  can  tell.  Instruments  may 
guide  the  voice,  and  so  they  may  be  used ;  but  they  are  but  a  friend^ 
iriend  to  religion,  and  can  have  no  near  relation  to  the  service  of 
God.  Justin  Martyr**  asks  the  question  why  the  church  uses  songs 
in  her  liturgy  after  the  manner  of  the  unwise  and  weak  under  the 
law :  answers,  ov  rh  ^<rai  ^irkois  ^ori  tois  vrjitCoLs  lipyL6h€iov,  iXXh 
ri  fierb,  rdv  &\lfvx<»>v  dpyivoav  ^aai,  Kcd  fiera  6p\ri<r€(iis  Kol  KporiXoiV, 
*  that  merely  to  sing  is  not  proper  to  weak  and  ignorant  persons,  but 
to  sing  with  inanimate  instruments,  with  dancings  and  with  timbrels : 
therefore  in  the  churches  we  do  not  use  hymns  with  such  organs  or 
instruments.'  And  S.  Chrysostom*  saith  that  those  instruments  wer^ 
permitted  to  the  Jews  ob  eorum  imbecillilatem,  '  for  their  weakness :' 
and  he  adds,  *  as  the  Jews  did  praise  God  by  all  the  instruments  of 
music,  so  we  are  commanded  to  praise  Him  with  all  our  members, 
our  eyes,  our  tongues,  our  ears,  our  hands/  The  same  thing  is  also 
affirmed  by  Isidore  Pelusiot*' ; — •  Since  God  permitted  sacrifices  and 

'  [Pol,  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.]  *  QuiBRt  cvii.  ad  orthod.  [p.  468  A] 

»  2.  2".  q.  91.  art.  2.  [torn.  xi.  fol.  229         »  In  psalm,  cl.  [torn.  v.  p.  502.J 
»>•]  ^  Lib.  L  cp.  467.  [p.  U6.] 
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effusions  of  blood  for  their  childishness,  it  is  no  wonder  that  He 
did  tolerate  that  music  which  is  made  by  the  harp  and  psaltery/  But 
then  in  relation  to  us,  he  expounds  that  psalm  to  signify  not  lite- 
rally, but  mystically.  By  'the  sound  of  the  trumpet*  he  under- 
stands the  memory  of  the  resurrection ;  by  *  psaltery  and  harp/  our 
tongue  and  mouth;  by  'timbrel  and  dances,*  our  body  and  mind; 
by  '  every  thing  that  hath  breath,*  every  spirit :  angels  and  men  are 
called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord.  But  now  upon  this  account  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  difference  of  vocal  from  instrumental  music  in 
churches ;  this  being  but  typical  of  that,  and  permitted  then  when 
they  knew  not  so  well  to  use  their  voices  and  tongues  to  praise  the 
Lord.  And  certainly  the  difference  is  very  material,  not  only  be- 
cause  we  find  these  wise  men  saying  that  instruments  were  typical 
and  permitted  bih  vrjinoTrjTa, '  for  their  tenderness  and  infancy  /  but 
also  because  by  the  voice  and  tongue  we  can  properly  and  directly 
serve  God,  and  as  well  by  singing  as  saying,  and  better,  if  it  be 
better ;  which  can  never  be  said  of  instrumental  music :  which  though 
I  cannot  condemn  if  it  be  used  as  a  help  to  psalmody,  yet  it  must  not 
be  called  so  much  as  a  circumstance  of  the  divine  service,  for  that  is 
all  can  be  said  of  vocal  music.  But  of  this  the  use  is  very  greats  and 
I  will  only  represent  it  in  the  words  of  Justin  Martjrr^ ;  vTroX^XciTirat 
rb  f<rai  hirXm,  '  simple  and  plain  singing  is  left  m  churches.  For 
this  stirs  up  the  mind  with  a  certain  pleasure  unto  an  ardent  desire 
of  that  which  is  celebrated  in  the  song ;  it  appeases  the  desires  and 
affections  of  the  flesh ;  it  drives  away  the  evil  thoughts  of  our  enemies 
that  are  invisible  and  secretly  arise ;  it  makes  the  mind  irriguous  and 
apt  to  bring  forth  holy  and  divine  fruits ;  it  makes  the  generous  con- 
tenders in  piety  valiant  and  strong  in  adversity,  and  it  brings  a 
medicine  and  remedy  to  all  the  evil  accidents  of  our  life.  S.  Paul  in 
his  spiritual  armoury  calls  this  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit  /*  for  it  is  all 
of  it  the  word  of  God  which  is  celebrated  in  the  mind,  in  the  song 
and  in  the  verse ;  it  drives  away  evil  spirits,  and  the  pious  mind  is 
by  the  songs  of  the  church  perfected  in  virtue/  The  eulogy  is  fair 
and  large :  but  yet  all  wise  and  sober  persons  do  find  fault  when  the 
psalmody  which  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  does  sensibly  pass  further  into  art  than  into  religion, 
and  serves  pleasure  more  than  devotion ;  when  it  recedes  from  that 
native  simplicity  and  gravity  which  served  the  affections  and  holy 
aspirations  of  so  many  ages  of  the  church ;  when  it  is  so  conducted 
that  it  shall  not  be  for  edification,  that  is,  -when  it  is  so  made  accu- 
rate and  curious  that  none  can  join  in  it  but  musicians,  and  they  also 
are  not  so  recitative,  they  do  not  sing  and  express  the  words  so 
plainly  that  they  which  hear  do  understand ;  for  by  this  means  the 
greatest  benefit  and  use  of  edification  is  lost:  as  appears  in  those 
words  of  S.  Basil "*,  who  when  he  had  highly  commended  Trjs  fieXcp- 

'  [Ubi  supnu]  *  In  psalm,  [i.  torn.  L  p.  90  B.] 
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bias  T€pTrvov  TOis  hoyfjLaa-iv  iyKarafuxOhf,  'the  delight  of  melodj 
mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries/  he  adds^  Aih  tovto  rh  ivapii6via 
ravra  fiikrj  t&v  yjfaXfi&v  fifilv  ^irivevSrjTai,  *  for  this  cause  were  the 
tunes  of  harmonious  psalms  devised  for  us/  that  they  which  either 
are  young  in  years^  or  novices  in  instruction,  might  when  they  think 
they  sing,  have  their  souls  instructed  in  the  truth.  ^Q,  7^9  <ro^^9 
iinvoCas  tov  bibaffKiKov,  Sfiov  re  ^b€iv  ^/xa9  koI  rh  \v<riT€Xfj  fuwOi* 
vuv  firjxcLvayiiivov^,  'O  the  great  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Master^ 
which  at  the  same  time  designs  to  have  us  pleased  and  instructed  ta 
perfection  by  the  singing  of  psalms/  But  in  this  and  all  things  like 
this  the  rulers  of  churches  are  to  do  that  which  most  promotes  the 
end  of  their  institution.  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto  \  is  a  rule 
which  in  this  affair  hath  no  exception :  the  salvation  of  one  soul  is 
more  than  all  the  interests  in  the  world  besides. 

§  12.  5)  Although  counsels  evangelical  being  observed  are  greatly 
for  the  glory  of  Ood  and  for  the  edification  of  the  church ;  yet  it  is 
not  for  edification  that  they  be  enjoined,  and  therefore  make  not  the 
proper  subject  and  matter  of  ecclesiastical  laws :  and  the  reason  is, 
all  that  wisdom  by  which  Ood  was  moved  not  to  enjoin  it,  even  be- 
cause all  men  cannot  take  it,  and  few  men  will ;  and  the  imposition 
is  not  Cvyos  xP^oris,  '  a  gentle  yoke,'  but  is  a  perpetual  snare.  For 
here  is  the  difference  between  things  indifferent  and  counsels  evan- 
gelical, though  alike  they  be  left  under  no  command  by  Qod,  yet  for 
several  reasons :  for  things  in  themselves  indifferent  are  too  little  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  counsels  evangelical  are  too  great  for  our 
strengths ;  and  therefore  Ood  will  not  be  worshipped  by  those,  and 
He  will  not  put  any  necessity  upon  these :  but  yet  those  may  be  made 
matter  of  human  laws,  because  they  may  become  useful  to  many  pur- 
poses ;  but  counsels  cannot  be  made  into  laws,  not  because  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves  will  not  bear  the  load  of  a  commandment, 
but  because  our  natures  will  not :  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, encouraged,  preached,  practised,  commended  and  rewarded) 
any  thing  but  enjoined,  or  made  into  necessary  dutv.  And  indeed, 
when  we  consider  that  counsels  of  perfection  are  a  direct  worship  of 
Ood  when  they  are  performed,  and  that  Ood  only  is  to  make  laws  of 
His  own  worship  and  direct  religion,  and  that  in  these  He  would 
make  no  law,  because  these  should  not  become  necessary,  but  the 
instruments  of  a  voluntary  service,  that  in  these  things  we  might 
shew  our  love,  as  in  the  matter  of  His  laws  we  shew  our  obedience ; 
the  church  cannot  have  a  power  legislative  in  these,  for  she  is  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  to  command  what  He  commands,  to  exhort  to  what 
He  exhorts :  and  as  the  church  cannot  make  that  to  be  a  part  of  the 
divine  worship  which  Ood  hath  not  made  so,  and  therefore  things  in- 
different may  become  ministries  and  circumstances  of  religion,  but 
no  parts  of  it ;  so  neither  can  any  thing  be  otherwise  a  divine  worship 
than  Qod  hath  made  it,  and  therefore  man  cannot  make  that  to  be  It 

«  [Ibid.  p.  91  B.]  •  [Lex  xiL  Ubb.  apud  Cie.  d«  leg.,  Ub.  iU.  eap.  8.] 
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necessaiy  worship  which  God  hath  not  made  so^  but  hath  chooeiii£^7 
and  wisely  left  to  the  choioe  of  oar  will  and  love.  And  to  this  sense 
was  that  saying  of  Athenagoras  in  his  apology  for  the  Christians^ 
Deui  ad  ea  qua  prater  tuUuram  tutU  nemineni  movet, '  God  moves  no 
man  to  things  which  are  besides  his  nature/  that  is.  He  urges  no 
man  to  do  such  things  which  must  suppose  great  violence  to  be  done 
to  nature. 

4  13'  ^^^  ^6  P^^  matter  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that  oounsds 
evangdical  when  they  are  not  left  at  liberty  become  a  snare;  not 
only  becanse  they  are  commonly  great  violations  of  our  desires,  or 
great  invasions  of  our  interest,  and  therefore  fit  only  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  very  few  and  after  a  long  experience  of  their  strength :  but  also 
because  though  they  be  exceuencies  in  themselves,  yet  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  conjugations  of  circumstances  they  do  destroy  another 
duty;  as  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor  hinders  ns  from  making 
provision  for  our  relatives,  a  state  of  celibate  exposes  us  to  a  per- 
petual ustnlation ;  and  then  either  by  our  contrary  state  of  affairs,  or 
oy  our  unequal  strengths,  pull  down  that  buikhng  which  they  ia- 
tended  to  set  up.  Some  canonists  say  that  the  church  forbids  a 
mutual  congression  of  married  pairs  upon  festival  days ;  upon  which 
days  the  Jews  thought  it  a  special  dutv,  but  the  heathens  abstained; 
but  how  if  one  be  willing,  and  the  otW  is  not  P  he  shall  be  put  to 
dispute  between  two  duties,  justice  and  religion,  and  shall  be  f(»ced 
Uke  him  in  the  satire  to  ask  pardon  for  doing  of  his  duty ; 

Ille  petit  veniam  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor 
Conoubitu  sacris  oDsenrandisqu*  diebus'. 

The  council  of  £Uberis«  commanded  abstinence  from  conjugal  rights 
for  three  or  four  or  seven  days  before  the  communion.  Pope  labe* 
rius'  commanded  the  same  during  the  whole  time  of  Lent;  qwapane 
niiil  valet  jejumum  quod  conjugali  opere  poUuilur,  su{^)osing  the 
fast  is  polluted  by  such  congresdons :  but  because  this  relied  upon 
fm  heretical  stock,  that  marriage  is  unclean,  and  scarce  to  be  allowed 
to  be  holy,  of  itself  it  seems  unreasonable:  but  when  they  com* 
mafided  that  those  which  were  married  should  that  day  communicate, 
and  they  that  did  communicate  should  that  night  abstain,  (but  thai; 
they  had  no  power  to  command  any  such  thing,)  the  law  itself  laid  ^ 
snare  for  souls,  and  if  it  could  have  clianged  the  action  into  a  sin, 
would  have  engaged  most  married  pairs  to  become  sinners. 

§  14.  Upon  the  same  account,  but  upon  very  much  more  reason, 
those  diurdbes  which  enjoin  celibate  to  all  their  numerous  clergy  do 
unreasonably  and  uncharitably;  they  have  no  power  to  make  any 
such  law,  and  if  they  had,  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  upon  the  account 

o  [vid.  I  SI.  p.  S09.  inter,  opp.  Jus-  can.  21.  coL  2089 ;   Burchard.  decret. 

6n.]  Kb.  V.  cap.  22.  fol.  137.] 

»  Juyen.,  sat  ri.  {635.]  '  f  Inter  concill.  ed.  reg.,  torn,  iii  p. 

fl  [Apud  GnUaan.  de  consecr.,  dist  u.  161.] 
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of  this  rale,  because  thej  ougbt  not  to  lay  a  stombling-block  and  a 
^tone  of  offence  in  their  brother's  way. 
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§  15.  Now  concerning  this,  I  shall  first  consider  the  purpose  and 
influence  of  the  rule  upon  it.  For  if  this  be  a  stone  of  offence,  if 
this  law  be  directly  and  regularly  a  snare  to  consciences,  it  is  certain 
it  is  an  ungodly  law,  and  of  no  obligation  to  the  subjects  of  any 
church.  Now  this  rdying  upon  experience  and  being  best  proved 
by  the  event  of  things,  will  be  sufficiently  cleared  l^  the  testimony  of 
those  wise  persons  who  have  observed  the  evil,  and  wished  a  remedy 
by  annulling  the  law. 

§  16*  1)  .^eas  Sylvius*,  who  was  afterwards  pope  Pius  the 
second,  said  that  the  single  life  of  the  clergy  was  upon  good  reason 
at  first  introduced,  but  that  for  better  reason  it  ought  now  to  be  let 
alone  and  taken  off.  And  of  the  same  mind  in'asPancM'mitan*;  saying 
that  we  are  taught  by  experience  that  from  this  law  of  celibate  noi 
continency  but  a  contrary  effect  does  follow :  for  the  priests  do  not 
live  spirituaUy,  neither  are  they  clean,  but  are  pcdluted  with  unlawful 
mixtcunes  to  their  great  sin  and  shame,  whereas  it  were  chastity  if  it 
were  a  society  with  their  own  wife.  And  indeed  the  scandal  was  so 
great,  the  stories  so  intoleraUe,  their  adulteries  so  frequent,  their 
lusts  so  discovered,  and  the  accidents  so  ridiculoua^  that  the  clergy 
became  the  contempt  and  jest  of  buffoons  and  drunkards,  and  this 
pity  and  shame  of  wise  and  sober  men.  And  it  was  a  strange  thing 
which  in  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent^  is  told  out  of  Zuin- 
glius*,  that  writing  to  the  cantons  of  the  Swisses,  he  made  menti(m 
of  a  hw  or  edict  made  by  the  magistrates  their  predecessors,  that 
every  priest  should  be  bound  to  have  his  proper  concubine,  that  he 
might  not  ensnare  the  chastity  of  honest  w<Hnen ;  adding,  that  though 
it  seemed  a  ridiculous  decree,  jei  it  could  not  be  avoided,  unless  the 
word  concubine  were  changed  into  wife,  and  the  permission  before 
given  to  unlawM  concubinate  might  be  ^ven  now  to  lawful  mar- 
riage. And  who  tdease  to  see  instances  more  than  enough  to  verify 
the  infimte  scandals  given  by  the  unmarried  clergy  generfdly,  may  he 
glutted  with  them  in  Henry  Stephens'  apology  for  Herodotus^.  But 
if  he  be  less  relied  upon,  as  being  a  friend  to  the  complaining  side, 
the  testimony  of  Cassander'  will  not  so  easily  be  rejected,  saying,  ''If 
ever  thefe  was  a  time  for  changing  (d  ui  old  custom,  certainly  these 

•  PUtina  in  vita  Pii  II.  [p.  302.  ed.  «  [Sarpi,  |».  1^  ed.  Lat  foL  Aug.  Tri- 

fol.  Colon.  1574.]  et  Sabellicus,  ennead.  nob.  1620.] 

X.  lib.  6.  [torn.  n.  col.  966.  fol.  Bas.  >  Vide  etian  Sleidm.  bist.  lib.  y.  [lib. 

1560.]  iT.  p.  25.  fol  Gen.  1568.1 

'    *  In  c.  *Cam  elini/  de  cleric,  conju-  r  [Ad  oalc.  ed.  Gale,  foL  Lood.  1670.] 

gat  [In  decree  lib.  v.  a.  p.  foL  Nnremb.  *  Consult  art.  2S.  [p.  090.] 
I486.] 
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times  require  it;  where  all  the  best  and  most  religions  priests  ac- 
knowledging their  infirmity^  and  abhorring  the  turpitude  of  perpetual 
fornication^  if  publicly  they  dare  not,  yet  privately  they  marry."  And 
they  that  did  not  did  worse :  *'  for  things/'  saith  he,  "  are  come  to 
that  pass,  that  scarce  one  in  a  hundred  abstains  from  the  fellowship 
of  women."  And  Alvarus  Pelagius*  telling  sad  stories  of  the  incests, 
uncleanness,  and  fornications  of  the  priests  and  friars,  tells  of  their 
gluttony,  their  idleness  and  ease,  their  pride  and  arrogancy,  their 
receiving  boys  into  their  houses  and  cloisters,  their  conversation  with 
nuns  and  secular  women,  that  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  amongst  them 
so  impure  a  clergy,  that  so  many  good  men  have  complained,  and  all 
have  been  ashamed  of  it.  And  therefore  upon  this  account  we  may 
consider  the  evils  which  the  church  suffers  by  such  a  law  which  per- 
mits their  clergy  to  walk  in  the  fire,  and  commands  them  not  to  be 
burned ;  or  rather  not  that  so  much,  but  they  forbid  them  the  use  of 
cold  water :  I  say,  we  may  consider  the  intolerable  scandals,  the  infi- 
nite diminution  of  spiritual  good,  the  great  loss  and  hazard  of  souls^: 
when  fornicators  and  adulterers,  paederasts  and  the  impurest  persons 
shall  by  their  sermons  and  common  talk  dishonour  marriage,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  their  polluted  hands  to  the  dreadful  mysteries,  and 
their  tongues  to  sing  hymns  to  God,  and  to  intercede  for  the  people 
who  the  night  before  have  polluted  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  defiled  them  unto  the  ground.  But  I  had  rather  these  things 
were  read  in  the  words  of  other  men,  and  therefore  I  shall  remit  the 
reader  that  would  see  heaps  of  such  sad  complaints  to  the  Via  regia 
of  Weicelius^  to  Andreas  Fricius  Modrevius  Be  matrimonio  presbf- 
Urorwn,  and  in  his  apology*',  Albertus  Pighius*,  Dominicus  Soto*, 
the  Centum  gravamina  Ger mania  ^,  John  Gerson^,  Polydore  Vei^^. 
Many  more  might  be  reckoned,  but  these  are  witnesses  beyond  ex- 
ception ;  especially  if  we  add  that  the  complaints  were  made  by  wise 
and  grave  men  many  ages  together,  and  that  their  complaints  were 
of  an  old  canker  in  the  church,  that  could  never  be  cured,  because 
the  spiritual  physicians  did  see,  but  would  not  take  the  cause  away« 
For  this  thing  we  find  complained  of  by  S.  Bernard^,  fiupertus  Tuiti- 
ensis^  his  contemporary,  who  compares  the  clergy  of  that  age  to  the 
Nicolaitans,  whom  God  hated  for  their  uncleanness,  by  the  author  ot 
the  book  I)e  singularitate  clericorum  attributed  to  S.  Cyprian^,  by 


*  De  planctu  ecclesis,  lib.  ii.  art.  78. 
[fol.  240  sqq.  ed.  fol.  Lugd.  1617.] 

^  [In  fuscic.  rer.  expetend.  per  Or- 
thuin.  6 rat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  703.1 

«  Cap.  20.  lib.  vr.  de  eccles.  [p.  822. 
fol.  Ba9.  1559.] 

'  Controvers.  15.  sub  initio,  [p.  212. 
Svo.  Par.  1549.] 

*  Lib.  vii.  de  just  et  jur.  q.  6.  art  1. 
[fol.  248.  ed.  fol  Lugd.  1569.] 

'  Oravam.  Ixzv.  et  xoi  [In  fiudc.  rer. 


expetend.  per  Orthuin.  Orat,  torn.  L  pp. 
870,  3.] 

>  De  vita  spirit  anims,  sect  4.  coroL 
14.  prop.  3.  [torn.  iv.  col.  215,  6.] 

^  De  invent  rerum,  lib.  v.  c.  4.  [pw 
152.] 

*  Lib.  de  conversione  ad  clericos,  capi. 
29.  [col.  856,  7.] 

*>  [In  apocal.,  Ii  .  ii.  cap.  2.  torn.  il. 
p.  860  ] 

*  [Ad  cala  opp.  Cyprian.,  p.  5  tqq.] 
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Gulielrous  Durandus"  in  his  book  Ve  modo  concilii  generalis  cele- 
brandi,  S.  Hudelricus  bishop  of  Auspurg,  who  wrote  against  tlie 
constrained  single  life  of  priests  to  pope  Nicholas**,  Robert  Holkot®, 
Nicolaus  de  ClemangiisP,  Petrus  de  AlliacoS  Tostatus',  Platina  iu 
the  life  of  pope  Marcelhnus*.  The  scandal  must  needs  be  notorious 
and  intolerable  when  so  many  persons  of  the  engaged  party,  of  the 
Boman  church,  whence  all  this  mischief  came,  durst  so  openly  com- 
plain, and  wish  the  annulling  of  the  law  of  single  life  to  the  clergy, 
or  that  the  spirit  of  purity  were  given  to  all  that  minister  to  a  pure 
religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Clirist.  But  the  thing  itself  was  its 
own  indication ;  it  was  a  black  cloud,  and  all  good  men  abhorred  it : 
for  things  came  to  that  pass  that  the  bishops'  officials  took  annuities 
from  all  their  parish  priests  for  licences  to  keep  concubines ;  and  if 
they  came  to  a  continent  person  that  told  them  he  kept  none,  they 
replied,  that  yet  he  must  pay,  because  he  might  if  he  would ;  as  is 
reported  by  divers  of  their  own,  particularly  by  the  Centum  grava^ 
mina,  and  by  Espencseus  in  episL  ad  Titum,  cap.  1  *.  I  end  this  with 
the  words  of  Martinus  Peresius'',  MultU  pits  visum  est  ut  leges  de 
ccelibatu  tollerentur  propter  scandala,  'many  pious  persons  have 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  law  of  priests'  single  life  should  be 
taken  away  by  reason  of  the  scandals  which  it  brings.'  For  S.  Paul* 
was  so  curious,  even  in  this  very  instance,  that  when  he  had  but 
commended  the  case  and  advantages  of  the  single  life  to  2jl  Chris- 
tians in  regard  of  the  present  necessity,  and  the  affairs  of  religion 
under  persecution,  he  presently  claps  in  this  caution,  I  speak  not 
this  to  lay  a  snare  before  you,  sed  vestro  commodo :  if  any  of  you  find 
it  for  your  ease  or  advantage,  well  and  good,  but  at  no  hand  let  it 
be  a  snare. 

§  17.  2)  But  that  which  next  is  considerable  is,  that  this  law  is 
an  intolerable  burden.  So  said  Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene  council  ^ ; 
he  called  it  xnrfpfiokriv  rrjs  dxptjSfias,  '  an  excess  of  exactness :'  and 
therefore  when  some  bishops  would  have  had  it  made  into  a  law,  he 
advised  the  contrary ;  fiolite  gravare  Jugum  ecclesiasticonim,  '  lay  not 
a  load  upon  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  for  "  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all  men  and  the  bed  undefiled :" '  adding,  that '  all  cannot  bear  that 
institution  of  life  that  is  void  of  all  affections  /  and  as  he  supposed, 
'  no  man  should  be  saved  in  his  chastity  if  husbands  were  deprived  of 
their  wives,  but  that  such  society  was  continence  and  chastity.'     So 

"  Part  2.  tit  xlvi,  [in  tractt  univ.  rer.  ut  snpra,  torn,  i.  p.  414.] 

jur.,  torn.  xiii.  part  1.  fol.  166.]  '  Opusc.   contr.   clericos    concubinar. 

^  [Inter  patr.    orthodox,   nionum.  J.  concl.   ult   [p.  67.  foL  Colon.  Agripp. 

Grynaci,  torn.  i.  p.  481  sqq.]  1613.] 

°  Lcct  clxxxviii.  in  Sapient  [in  cap.  ■  [p.  36.  fol.  Colon.  1574.] 

16.  p.  603.  fol.  8.  1.  1586.]  »  [DigrcRs.  2.  p.  479.] 

P  De  corrupto  eccles.  atatiL  [a1.  Spec.  "  f  De  tradit  apost,  part  iiL  foL  171  h, 

eccloR.  pontif.  cap.  15.  §  2.  p.  15.  opp.  fol.  Colon.  1549.J 

4to.  Lugd.  Bat  1613.]  *  [1  Cor.  viLJ 

4  De  reformatione  cedes,  [in  fkscic.  '  [Apud  Socrat,  H.  £.  i  11.  p.  39.] 
X.                                                           EC 
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Gelasias  Cyzicenos'  tells  the  story.  And  though  Torrian  the  Jesuit^ 
would  fiam  make  the  world  not  bdieve  it^  yet  he  hath  prevailed 
nothing,  For  it  is  not  only  related  by  Gelasius,  but  by  Buffinus^, 
by  Socrates^  Sozomen,  by  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  the  author  of  the  tri« 
partite  history  %  by  Suidas^  Nicephorus  Oallistus^  and  by  Gratian^ 
And  the  synod  did  obey  the  counsel.  And  therefore  the  third  canon 
of  that  council^  cannot  be  understood  by  any  learned  man  to  be  a 

Srohibition  to  the  clergy  to  marry :  it  forbids  a  bishop,  a  priest^  ov 
eaoon,  cnii^cfo-oicror  yvvaiKa  ix'^w,  'to  have  a  woman  introduced/ 
unless  she  be  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt^  that  is,  one  of  whom 
there  can  be  no  suspicion.  Mulierem  extraneam,  *  a  woman  that  is 
not  a  domestic  /  so  Buffinus^  Fulgentius  Ferrandus^,  and  the  fourth 
council  oi  Toledo^  cKpoand  the  word  trvvtio-oKTov.  For  by  that  time 
the  opinion  of  single  life  had  prevailed  both  by  right  and  by  wrong ; 
for  in  the  three  hundred  years  of  danger  and  persecution  many  that 
were  under  the  cross  would  not  entangle  themselves  with  secular 
lelations,  but  fight  naked  and  e^^pedite :  but  besides  this,  the  Nico* 
laitans,  and  the  EnoraUtes,  and  the  Manichees,  and  the  Montanists, 
and  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Priscillianists  had  so  disgraced  marriage, 
and  pretended  such  purities  to  be  in  single  life,  that  it  was  very  easy 
in  that  conjunction  of  affairs  to  insinuate  it  into  the  zeal  and  affec* 
tions  of  some  less  discerning  persons,  who  not  being  content  to  have 
marriage^  left  at  Uberty  as  it  was  during  the  whole  three  hundred 
years,  would  needs  have  it  imposed :  not  discerning  in  the  mean 
time  that  amongst  thoae  who  pretended  to  the  purities  of  celibate, 
some  would  yet  bring  women  into  their  houses;  so  did  the  Hieracitse, 
as  Epiphanius^  reports  of  them,  pretending  they  did  not  marry  them, 
but  made  them  housekeepers:  they  were  their  'gallants",^  mere  pla- 
tonics,  or  as  they  called  them,  'sisters/  but  they  would  kiss  and 
embrace  tenderly,  and  sometimes  sleep  together,  but  still  would  be 
thought  virgins^  as  we  find  in  an  epistle  of  S.  Cyprian^  where  he 
commands  such  persons  to  be  thrust  from  the  communion  of  the 
jEuthful,  unless  they  would  either  marry,  or  leave  the  communion  of 
their  women ;  for  that  gloss  had  not  yet  invaded  the  persuasions  of 
men  which  since  hath  prevailed,  Sacerdos  amplectens  mulienm,  prm^ 
fumUur  b^nedicere, '  if  a  priest  embrace  a  woman,  it  is  to  be  piesumed 
he  only  gives  her  a  blessing.'    And  the  same  S.  Chrysostom®  tells  of 


■  In  actis  concil.  Nicsn.  Paris,  im- 
press., cap.  8.  p.  170.  [lib.  iL  cap.  32. 
Harduin.,  torn.  L  col.  4S7.]  Acta  ipsa  e 
Vaticana  bibL  prodierunt ;  latina  facta 
lont  ab  Alfonso  Piaano  et  IU>ber.  Balfo- 
reo  Scoto. 

'  [Pro  epist  pontif.,  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 
p.  508.] 

*>  HUt  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  [aL  Ub.  z.  ad 
calc.  Euseb.] 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  [p.  815.] 

*  Verb.  *  Paphuutius.* 

«  Lib.  viiL  fc.  19.] 


'  Cap.  *Nicena,'  dist.  81.  [can.   12. 
col.  165.] 
i  [torn.  i.  coL  823.] 
^  Hist,  eccl.,  lib.  i.  [cap.  6.] 

*  Cap.  122.  [Max.  bibL  vet  patr.,  torn, 
ix.  p.  484.] 

^  Cap.  42.  [torn,  iil  eoL  588.] 
»  Haeres.  Ixvii.  [§  8.  p.  716  C] 

*  'Aymnrrits  apud   Epiphan.,  baeres. 
Ixiii.  [p.  520  sq.J 

"  Epist.  Ixii.  [al  epist.  ir.  p.  7.] 

*  Orat.  xvii.  et  orat.  xviii.  edit  SavU. 
[ed.  Ben.  torn.  i.  pp.  228,  48  sqq.] 
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them  in  some  homily  he  made  against  those  that  brought  in  such 
women.  They  were  '  the  companions  of  their  single  life  /  so  Sudseos 
renders  the  word :  but  it  was  usual  amongst  the  Christians  of  those 
ages^  virgins  to  bring  in  men^  and  monks  to  bring  in  women :  1)ut 
these  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice;  who  yet  did  not  pre- 
vail^ but  that  they  who  might  have  wives  or  husbands  liad  rather 
have  such  friends  and  companions,  which  nevertheless  gave  infinite 
scandal  and  reproacL  S.  Gregory  Naziauzen^  speaks  of  them  with 
no  good  will  or  commendations  at  all. 

Tubs  91  trvrturdtcrovs,  &$  8^  ^tdffKOvaiy  iwain-ts, 

^flffofiw,  f frf  fUffov  rt  ^uA(£(o/Mv'  o^  y^  ^7*/^$ 
idii^  Mc  K4yfiT9  KoxUs,  wpajfia  rSV  ahfdirofuu. 

He  neither  knew  how  to  call  themS  whether  mamed  or  unmarried, 
or  between  both ;  but  at  no  hand  was  that  kind  of  life  to  be  com- 
mended :  but  much  less  was  it  to  be  endured  that  men  by  new  laws 
should  be  crushed  to  death  or  danger  under  an  intolerable  burden. 
This  was  the  sense  of  the  Nicene  council.  And  the  same  thing  was 
afBrmed  by  Dionyaius  bishop  of  Corinth  to  Finytus  bishop  of  Gnossus', 
fii)  Paplv  ^oprLov  iv6ifayK€s  to  ir^pi  dyyctas  rots  ii€k(f}ois  iviTiSiiHU, 
'the  heavy  yoke  of  abstinence  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
brethren/  And  of  this  the  chancellor  of  Paris',  a  good  man  and  a 
wise,  discourses  gravely.  '  Christ  our  most  wise  lawgiver  hath  left 
rituals  or  judiciak  to  their  choice  of  whom  he  said,  *'  He  that  heareth 
you  heareth  Me;"  but  yet  so  that  they  should  know  they  are  set 
over  others  for  edification,  not  for  destruction :  and  that  thev  should 
judge  according  to  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  general  rule  for  all 
the  professors  of  christian  religion  under  Christ  who  is  their  general 
abbat ;  not  enlarging  it,  not  restraining  it,  or  making  it  harder  than 
Christ  expressed  it  when  He  said  '  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden 
light.'  Tor  the  prelates  of  the  church  have  not  power  to  bind  their 
subjects  to  any  things  which  are  not  delivered  in  the  evangelical  law 

Erofessed  by  all  Chnstians ;  they  have  no  other  authority  than  abbats 
ave  over  their  monks,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  8.  Thomas 
and  other  doctors,  cannot  command  their  monks  any  other  thing 
than  what  they  have  professed  in  their  rule/  Now  whether  this  be 
a  burden  or  no  will  need  no  enquiry,  when  there  is  not  in  all  the 
laws  of  God  so  much  difficulty  as  in  this  very  thing;  insomuch  that 
without  a  special  gift  of  God  it  is  impossible.  I  need  not  to  prove  this 
tell  the  sad  stories  of  some  saints  who  have  fallen  foully  by  the  soli- 
citations of  their  own  nature ;  or  how  that  youth,  in  wluch  age  many 
enter  into  holy  orders,  is  a  state  of  flames  and  danger ;  that  S.  Hie- 

r  [Epigr.  xr.  torn.  iL  p.  1170.]  continentia,  o.  21.  [p.  S8.  foL  Yen.  1669.} 

4  Videat  lector  qui  velit  plura  de  lenta  et  Georsiuiu  Calixtum  de  cocgug.  dene.,; 

hujuavocftbiilietcaDOiiisyGftbrielemVas-  p.  174.  [4to.  Helmat.  1631.] 
qulum  in  8.  diip.  247.  e.  4.  [torn,  iil  p.         '  [Apud  Buaeb.  H.  £.  ir.  23.  pu  186L] 
748.]  et  Michaclem  Medinam  lib.  IL  m         "  De  vita  spinL  asinis.  [nln  fufin.] 
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rome*  complains  of  it  in  his  own  particular,  Scitis  luhricum  adole^- 
ceniia  iter,  in  quo  et  ego  lapsus  sjim,  he  lost  bis  glory  of  a  virgin 
body  when  he  was  young:  but  I  consider  that  those  persons  who 
have  undertaken  it,  and  had  eminent  graces,  and  were  persons  of 
rare  and  exemplar  sanctity,  yet  could  not  preserve  their  virgin 
without  almost  destroying  their  body.  Evagrius  the  priest  used  to 
go  into  a  well  in  a  winter's  nicht,  S.  Bernard  into  a  lake,  to  cool 
Qieir  burnings :  S.  Francis  used  to  roll  his  naked  body  in  snows, 
S.  Homar  in  nettles,  S.  Benedict  upon  thorns,  8.  Martinian  upon 
burning  coals,  to  overthrow  the  strongest  passion  by  the  most  violent 
pains.  And  were  not  that  law  intolerable  that  should  command  all 
ecclesiastics  to  do  such  things  ?  they  must  do  these  or  worse :  I  speak 
of  those  who  have  not  the  gift  of  continence.  For  to  say  that  all 
men  have  it,  or  may  have  it  if  they  will  labour  and  pray  for  it,  is  to 
speak  against  reason  and  scripture  and  experience^.  It  is  easier  to 
give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  for  religion,  than  to  live  innocently  in 
the  state  of  perpetual  burning :  and  supposing  those  saints  now  enu- 
merated did  by  these  violent  remedies  keep  themselves  from  pollution, 
yet  it  is  not  certain  that  they  took  the  better  part  when  they  chose 
ustulation  before  marriage,  expressly  against  the  apostle,  who  not 
only  said,  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  fornicate,  but,  '  better  to 
marry  than  to  bum :'  and  that  these  violences  did  cure  their  burning, 
is  so  false,  that  they  do  suppose  them  afflicted  with  burnings,  and 
that  therefore  they  were  constrained  to  use  violent  remedies;  for 
those  which  men  invent  are  infinitely  worse  than  that  which  God 
hath  appointed ;  so  easy  it  was  by  marriage  to  cure  what  they  found 
scarce  possible  to  keep  from  the  extremest  mischiefs,  but  not  possible 
to  do  in  all  degrees  by  mortifications.  And  therefore  S.  Hierome* 
speaking  of  virgins  that  did  not  do  honour  to  their  virginity  by  real 
continence,  he  advised  them  ut  aut  nubant  si  se  non  posstint  con^ 
tinere,  aut  contineant  si  nolunt  nubere,  '  that  they  would  contain  if 
they  will  not  marry,  or  marry  if  they  cannot  contain :'  not  only  if 
they  cannot  contain  from  outward  acts  of  uncleanness,  but  even  from 
the  secret  desires  of  it,  and  from  burnings.  Quid  enim  prodest,  saith 
hey,  corporis  pudicitia  animo  comtuprato  ?  The  chastity  of  the  body 
is  of  no  profit  if  the  desires  be  burning  and  dishonest. 

-—  Casso  saltern  delectamine 
Amare  .  .  quod  potiri  non  licet 

80  the  burning  is  well  described  in  the  comedy*.  TJri  est  illegitimo 
coittt  aut  fcedis  cogitationibus  se  polluere,  said  Alfonsus  Virvesius*, 
'.to  burn,  is  to  pollute  ourself  with  unlawful  mixtures,  or  with  filthy 
thoughts;'  and  these  desires  are  not  to  be  cured  by  mortifications 

*  Epist  xliiL  ad  Chromatium.  [al  vii.  '  In  Jeremiam,  lib.  L  cap.  7.  [torn.  ilL 

torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  14]  col  565.] 

»  [1  Cor.  vii.  7;  Malt  19,  11.]  »  [Incert.  ad  calc.  Apul.,  p.  848.] 

'  Ad  Demetriad.  virgin,  [epist  xcnL  *  Philippica  18.  [adv.  Luther.,  p.  257. 

toip.  iv.  part  2.  ooL  706.]  4^  Antv.  1541.] 
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and  corporal  austerities.  Nella  guerra  d^  amor  chifiigt  vines,  saith 
the  ItaUan  proverb**.  There  is  no  contesting  against  this  passion; 
even  to  dispute  against  it  is  a  temptation,  even  to  fast  and  to  be 
hungry  does  enkindle  the  flame.  Fames  et  sitis  exasperat  et  incendU 
animoB,  saith  Seneca^  ^hunger  and  thirst  make  a  man  angry:'  and 
anger  and  lust  are  fed  by  the  same  fuel. 


mea  cum  deferbnit  ira 


Nolo  prognatam  consule**. 


A  spare  and  temperate  diet  gives  no  extraordinary  maintenance  to 
the  desire,  and  therefore  it  was  advised  and  practised  in  all  ages: 
but  there  is  enough  of  desire  in  ordinary ;  even  that  which  maintains 
health  will  keep  up  that  natural  desire;  and  that  which  destroys 
health,  destroys  charity,  and  hinders  us  more  in  the  service  of  God, 
than  it  can  set  forward.  And  S.  Hierome®  says  that  he  had  known  them 
of  both  sexes  who  have  by  too  much  abstinence  turned  mad  and  lost 
their  wits.  They  that  from  God's  mercy  have  received  strengths  to 
live  singly  and  purely  may  use  it  as  it  serves  best  for  God's  glory 
and  the  mterest  of  their  souls,  and  their  own  intermedial  comforts. 
But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  not  only  a  gift  of  God  that 
some  men  can  contain,  but  it  is  a  pecuUar  gift  that  they  will :  and 
is  observed  by  wise  and  good  men,  that  this  desire  hath  or  hath 
not  respectively  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  several  ages  of 
the  church  according  to  their  present  necessities;  and  when  Go4 
gives  the  gift,  then  every  thing  will  help  it  forward.     But  in  the 

{)resent  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  as  there  is  no  pub- 
ic necessity  of  it,  so  there  is  no  great  care  taken  to  acquire  it ;  for 
there  where  the  unequal  laws  of  men  have  brought  a  necessity  upon 
their  clergy,  it  is  with  them  as  with  those  of  whom  Epiphanius'  com- 
plains, Ut  ne  amfundantur  aptul  homines  occtdte  scortantur,  et  sub 
solitudinis  aut  cowtinentia  specie  libidinem  exercent,  ^they  pretend 
purity  in  public,  and  fornicate  in  private/  And  it  is  certain  that  such 
courses  are  not  fit  means  to  invite  the  spirit  of  purity  to  invest  and 
adorn  the  church.  Neither  is  prayer  a  certain  way  of  obtaining  this 
gift,  any  more  than  of  the  gift  of  a  healthful  or  a  strong  body ;  for 
God  requires  it  of  none  of  us  directly ;  if  accidentaUy  He  does  require 
it,  He  will  give  liim  wherewithal :  but  therefore  the  apostle  does  not 
say,  'but  if  a  man  does  not  contain,'  let  him  pray,  but  Met  him 
marr^/  It  is  sufficient  that  God  hatli  given  a  remedy  that  is  easy 
and  infallible  to  all  that  love  God ;  and  it  is  best  to  use  that  remedy 
which  is  best,  and  was  by  the  best  physician  provided  for  all  that 
need.  Oportet  compati  et  commetiri  doctrinampro  virium  qvalitate, 
et  hujusmodi  qtii  nonpossunt  capere  semumem  de  castitate,  concedere 

^  [Gruter.  iloriL  etk  poUt,  torn.  I         *  [ticL  Bat.  sat  L  2.  70«] 
part  2.  p.  164.]  •  Ad  Demetriad.,  epiit  tUi.  [aL  sertfi 

'  [De  ira,  Ub.  iu.  cap.  9.  torn.  L  pi  torn.  It.  part  2.  ooL  794.1 
1 10.  J  *  Harei.  Iz.  [leg.  Izl  p.  ^U] 
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nuptias,  said  S.  Cyril ^^  '  every  one's  strength  must  be  measured,  and 
80  fit  our  doctrines  to  their  proportions,  and  to  grant  marriages  to 
them  who  cannot  receive  the  word  of  continence.'  And  therefore 
what  S.  Austin*'  said  of  widows  may  be  exactly  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astics, '  There  are  some  that  call  them  adulterous  if  they  marry,  and 
so  pretend  themselves  purer  than  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who,  if 
they  would  confess  their  name,  ntundanos  polius  se  qtutm  mundos  vo- 
earent,  they  would  prove  to  be  servants  of  interest  rather  than  of 

Eurity.  For  they  compel  the  widows  (the  ecclesiastics)  to  burnings, 
ecause  they  sufier  them  not  to  marry.  But  we  are  not  to  esteem 
them  to  be  wiser  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who  saith,  ^'I  had  rather 
thej  should  marry  than  burn." '  And  like  to  this  is  that  of  8.  Hie- 
rome*.  Si  quis  connderet  virginem  9uam,  i,  e,  camem  mam,  lascivire 
et  ebuUvre  in  liUdinem,  nee  rejranare  se  potest,  duplex  illi  incumhit 
neceseitas,  aut  capiend/B  conjuffis,  ant  ruendi,  '  he  that  considers  his 
virgin,  that  is»  his  flesh,  and  observes  it  troublesome  and  boiling  into 
desires,  and  cannot  refrain  himself,  hath  a  double  necessity  upon 
him ;  either  he  must  take  a  wife,  or  he  must  perish/  And  therefore 
they  that  pretend  the  gift  of  continence  is  in  every  man's  power, 
should  do  well  to  give  Ood  thanks  that  they  find  it  so  in  their  own, 
but  yet  they  should  also  do  well  to  believe  others  who  complain  that 
they  have  it  not.  S.  Bernard's^  wish  was  something  to  the  same  pur- 
pose of  charity  and  security.  Vtinam  qui  continere  non  valent,  per- 
fictianem  temerarie  profiteri,  aut  ccelibatui  dare  nomina  vererentur ; 
eumptuosa  stquidem  turrie  est,  et  verbum  grande,  quod  rum  omnee 
eapere  poeeunt,  '  I  wish  that  they  who  cannot  contain  would  be 
afraid  to  profess  perfection,  and  undertake  single  life:  for  this  is  a 
costly  tower,  and  a  great  word  that  all  cannot  receive.'  jEneas  Syl- 
vius^ having  gotten  a  lady  with  child,  to  his  father  that  was  troubled 
at  it  he  replies,  in  sua  potestate  nonfuisse  ut  vir  non  eeset,  he  could 
not  help  it:  and  when  Origen  had  resolved  to  live  continently  he 
found  no  course  but  one  would  do  it,  even  by  making  it  impossible 
to  be  otherwise ;  and  he  was  followed  by  many,  particularly  by  the 
Yalesi :  and  Leontius^,  who  was  afterwards  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  the  Arians,  having  a  woman  in  his  house,  one  of  the  crvvfCa-oKToi 
of  which  I  spake  before,  being  commanded  to  put  her  away,  emascu-> 
lated  himself  that  he  might  have  leave  to  sleep  with  her :  but  that 
uncharitable  folly  produced  a  good  law  against  it.  For  what  chastity 
is  that,  or  what  service  of  Ood  is  it  for  a  man  to  offer  to  God  a 
single  Ufe  when  he  hath  made  himself  naturally  impotent?  It  is 
(that  I  may  use  8.  Basil's™  expression)  as  if  we  should  commend  a 

»  In  Levit  1.  16.  [?]  ^  Epist  xv.  [p.  611.] 

^  Lib.  d^  agone  Christian.,  cap.  81.         *  [Atlianas.  de  fuga  sua,  §  26.  torn.  L 

[torn.  Yi.  col.  260  F.]  p.  3S6  E ;  et  hist  Arian.,  §  28.  torn.  i. 

'  Contra  Jovin.,  lib.  u  [totn.  iv.  part      p.  360  B.] 

%  eoL  168.]  *"  Extrem.  libro  de  vera  virgin.  [§  64, 

i   De   conyerii   td  clerioot,  cap.  29.      torn.  iii.  p.  648  B.] 
[col.  868  B.] 
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horse  for  not  hurting  any  man  with  homa«    But  I  observe  it  for  this 

Eurpoee^  to  represent  upon  what  terms  the  gift  of  continence  was  to 
e  obtained  by  some  who  would  Mn,  but  by  this  act  shewed  plainly 
that  they  could  not. 

Propterea  leges  qaae  sunt  coimiibia  contra 

Esse  malas  . . .  prudenUa  patmm 

Non  satis  advertit . . .  quid  ferre  reeaset, 

Quid  valeat  Datura  pati :  cervicibns  (aiunt) 

Hoc  insuave  iugum  nostris  imponere  Christus 

Noluit:  istud  onus  quod  adhuc  quamplurima  monstn 

Fecit,  ab  audad  dicnnt  pietate  repertom". 

And  therefore  those  laws  that  command  single  life  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  priests,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  which  are  none  of 
the  most  continent  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  snare  to  those  that  cannot 
keep  them,  and  a  burden  to  them  that  would,  and  intolerable  to  both. 
So  Origen^  complains  of  some  imperious  and  imprudent  persons  who 
in  his  time  would  be  commanding  single  life  and  virginity;  Noh 
9olum  qua  docent  nonfaciunt^  sed  eiiam  crudeliteret  sine  misericordia 
injungufU  aim  majara  viHute  ipsorum,  fion  habewtes  rationem  virium 
uniuscufu&que,  'they  not  only  do  not  what  they  teach,  but  cruelly 
and  unmercifully  enjoin  to  others  things  greater  than  their  strength, 
not  r^[arding  the  measure  of  every  one/  For  it  is  a  burden  bigger 
than  the  weight  of  all  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  put  together,  exc^ 
to  such  persons  who  are  eunuchs  by  nature,  or  nave  received  a  par- 
ticular gift  of  God ;  of  which  they  may  make  use  as  they  find  other 
things  concurring.  For  to  be  able  to  contain  is  one  gift,  and  to  be 
willing  is  another;  and  after  all,  that  this  can  promote  any  end  of 
religion  is  but  accidental,  and  depends  upon  a  special  providence  and 
economy  of  afiairs.  It  may  be  useful  in  some  times,  and  to  some 
persons,  and  to  some  purposes ;  but  of  itself  it  is  no  act  of  rdigiooi 
no  service  of  God  :  ana  that's  the  next  consideration. 

§  18.  3)  The  law  of  celibate  is  an  unreasonable  law,  and  besides 
that  it  does  very  much  mischief  to  souls,  it  does  no  good  at  all.  For 
if  single  life  have  in  it  any  greater  purity  or  spirituality  than  chaste 
marriages,  yet  even  that  single  life  is  more  acceptable  when  it  is 
chosen  and  voluntary ;  and  if  it  be  involuntary  and  constrained,  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  God :  so  that  the  law  in  this  case  does  effect  nc^hing 
but  this,  that  they  who  are  willing  may  lose  something  of  the  rewaroi 
or  may  be  uncertain  whether  they  do  or  no ;  and  they  that  are  un- 
willing are  constrained  either  to  hypocrisy,  which  will  orinff  them  an 
evil  reward,  or  to  a  burden  and  slavery  which  shall  bring  tnem  none 
at  all.     But  that  which  I  intended  is  this, 

§  19.  4)  That  all  this  stir  is  to  no  purpose;  for  virginity  is  not 
more  holy  tliau  chaste  marriage,  and  the  one  does  not  more  advance 
religion  than  the  other  directly,  but  by  accident,  and  in  some  dr- 

■  BaptisU  Mantuan.  in  riU  DiYi  Hilaril  [lin.  20.  fast,  lib.  L  in  /alL] 
»  In  Matth.,  tract  xxir.  [torn,  iii  p.  8S6  P.] 
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cumstances,  and  as  an  instrnment  fitted  for  use  in  its  own  time. 
For  as  S.  Austin?  observes  well,  *  S.  Paul  does  modestly  dehort  from 
marriage,  not  as  from  an  evil,  but  as  from  a  burden :'  neither  is  his 
advice  for  all  times,  but  for  that  present  necessity ;  neither  is  it  to 
the  clergy,  but  to  all  Christians ;  neither  is  it  for  religion,  but  for 
convenience;  neither  was  it  from  the  Lord,  but  from  himself;  nothing 
of  the  gospel  or  spirituality,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  the  exte- 
rior conduct  of  aifairs.  For  rCfiios  6  yijJLos,  and  koCttj  d/xtarro?, 
*  marriage  is  honourable,'  it  is  so  to  all,  and  such  mixtures  have  in 
them  nothing  that  defiles,  and  he  that  is  perfect  in  his  constitution^ 
if  he  be  also  so  much  a  virgin  as  to  have  nothing  that  defiles,  is  a 
rare  person,  but  it  may  be  not  to  be  found ;  but  if  he  be,  yet  he  does 
arrive  but  to  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  married  man  is,  even 
when  he  does  actually  use  his  greatest  liberty  he  is  ^fiCavros,  '  unde- 
filed/  Which  thing  if  the  zealots  in  some  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  had  rightly  observed,  they  would  not  have  been  so  fierce  for 
single  life  upon  the  account  of  heretical  principles.  For  they  did  it 
because  they  supposed  marriage  to  be  a  pollution :  and  if  they  did 
not  expressly  condemn  it  upon  that  stock,  yet  they  secretly  suspected 
it,  as  not  being  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  words,  but 
suffering  themselves  to  be  a  little  abused  by  heretical  sermons,  though 
they  did  not  openly  join  in  their  communions  and  professions.  The 
council  of  Gangra  notes  such  persons  as  these,  that  refused  the  com- 
munion from  the  hands  of  a  married  priest ;  but  in  the  fourth  chapter 
pronounces  anathema  against  them :  and  S.  Ignatius'*  says  that  they 
who  call  the  society  of  married  pairs  corruption  and  pollution,  have 
the  devil  that  great  apostate  dwelling  in  them.  For  what  state  of 
life  can  be  purer  than  that  which  is  undefiled  ?  and  from  whence 
shall  we  take  the  measures  of  purity  but  from  the  fountains  of  our 
Saviour,  from  the  holy  scriptures,  the  springs  of  salvation  ?  But  to 
this  the  first  ages  of  the  church  gave  apparent  witness.  Per/ecti 
Christtani  edunt,  bibunt,  contrahunt  matrimonium,  said  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus',  '  perfect  Christians  eat  and  drink  and  make  marriages :' 
and  therefore  the  reXe^oxris  Uparifc^,  '  the  perfect  state  of  orders,'  is 
not  at  all  impugned  or  diminished  by  marriage.  Sozomen"  tells  of 
bishop  Spyridion,  iyiv€To  yap  o5ro9  HypoiKos,  ya/xer^i;  kcu  Ttaibas 
lx<av'  AAA  ov  Ttafia  tovto  tcl  6€la  \€Cp<av,  '  he  was  a  plain  man,  he 
had  wife  and  children,  but  not  at  all  the  worse,  not  at  all  hindered 
in  divine  things.'  The  same  also  is  said  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum*,  the  father  of  S.  Gregory  the  divine  and  8.  Basil,  Etsi  ma- 
trimonio  se  vinxit,  ila  tamen  in  eo  vixit  ut  nihil  propterea  ad  perfeC' 
tarn  virlutem  ac  philosqphiam  consequendam  impediretur^ :  *hecom- 

»  De  S.  yirginit,  cap.  16,   [torn.  vi.  the  elder.] 

coL  347  D,]  ■  Greg.  Naz.  [monod.  dc  Basil,  inter 

4  Ad  Philadelph.  rinteq)ol.  §  6.  p.  79.]  oppu  Basilii.]  verba  ex  transl.  Volater- 

'  Strom.,  lib.  yil  [cap.  11.  p.  869.]  rani.   [torn.  i.  p.  3.  fin.  ed.  Wolfgang. 

•  Lib.  I  c.  11.  [init.]  Muac.  fol  Bas.  1540.] 
t  [Rather  by  Greg.  Nas.  of  S.  Baiiil 
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Eorted  himself  so  in  the  state  of  marriage^  thai;  he  was  not  at  all 
indered  for  obtaining  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  (christian)  philo- 
sophy -'  and  indeed  what  should  hinder  him  ?  for  marriage  does  not. 
Matrimonium  non  solum  nihil  nobis  obstat  ad pkilasophandum  Deo,  si 
voluerimiis  esse  sobrii,  sed  et  magnam  adfert  consolationem :  compri* 
mil  enim  insanum  natura  impelum,  nee  turbari  sinit  quasi  mare,  sed 
efficit  ut  scapha  felidter  in  portum  appellet ;  ei  ideo  Beus  consola^ 
tionem  hanc  tribuit  humano  generi  % '  for  if  men  will  be  sober,  marriage 
is  not  only  no  hindrance  to  christian  philosophy,  but  also  brings 
great  aids  and  comfort :  for  it  represses  the  mad  violences  of  nature^ 
and  causes  that  we  be  not  troubled  like  the  enraged  sea,  but  makes 
the  vessel  arrive  safely  to  her  port;  and  therefore  God  hath  given 
this  comfort  to  mankind.' 

§  20.  For  although  it  be  true  that,  as  S.  Paul*  says,  the  ''married 
cares  for  the  things  of  the  world,  the  unmarried  for  the  things  of  the 
Lord  /*  he,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  this,  how  he  may  be  holy 
both  in  body  and  in  spirit;  yet  this  is  so  far  from  disparaging  holy 
marriage,  or  making  it  less  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  ofiSces 
ecclesiastical,  that  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  greater  argument  to 
the  contrary.  For  consider  where  every  one's  trouble  and  where 
their. danger  lies.  The  married  hath  more  necessities  and  more 
affairs  in  the  world,  and  relations  to  look  after:  which  if  he  well 
provides  for  according  to  his  power,  he  hath  indeed  suffered  some 
secular  trouble ;  but  he  hath  done  his  duty,  and  he  is  safe.  But  the 
unmarried  is  alone,  and  without  those  relations ;  and  therefore  they 
may  if  they  will  let  the  things  of  the  world  alone,  and  mind  the 
present  employment,  which  then  was  the  ministries  and  attendances 
evangelical.  But  though  they  have  less  care  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  yet  their  care  which  lies  in  another  scene  is  a  good  care 
indeed,  but  it  is  very  great  and  tender,  and  hath  in  it  very  great 
danger. 

■      ptsoaqne  grares  in  ccslibe  vita^ 

The  unmarried  takes  care  how  she  may  be  holy  or  clean  in  body  and 
spirit.  And  this  is  a  care  not  only  of  greater  concernment  than  that 
of  secular  supplies,  but  to  most  persons  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger.  For  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  be  unmarried,  unless  they  remain 
pure  in  body  and  in  spirit,  that  is,  be  free  from  carnal  desires  as  well 
as  unclean  actions :  and  how  great  a  care  is  required  to  this  I  need 
not  say,  because  all  men  that  have  tried  it  know :  but  this  care  the 
married  need  not  know  any  thing  of;  for  they  have  by  God  a  remedy 
provided  for  them,  and  they  are  in  the  holy  state  of  marriage,  with- 
out that  care,  holy  both  in  body  and  mind ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  say 
where  the  advantage  lies.  The  one  takes  care  to  avoid  want,  the 
other  to  avoid  damnation.    The  one  hath  troubles  of  this  world,  the 

^  S.  Chrysost  hom.  xzi.  in  Gen.  [torn.         '  [1  Cor.  Tii.  84.] 
iy.  p.  186  £.]  f  Auson.  [idylL  zv.  oaim.  StfSL  6.] 
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other  hath  dangers  of  the  otlier.  The  hardest  province  which  the 
married  man  hath  is  how  to  please  his  wife ;  but  his  affairs  are  so 
well  ordered^  that  he  hath  not  sucli  difficulties  to  please  Ood  as  the 
other  hath :  which  thing  was  long  since  observed  by  S.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzenS  that  indeed  single  life  is  higher  and  better  (if  it  be  pure 
and  undefiled)  but  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous ;  and  mar- 
riage^ which  looks  not  so  splendidly^  is  yet  much  more  safe.  But 
this  comparison  is  true  between  persons  married^  and  the  unmarried 
that  have  the  gift  of  continence ;  for  even  that  gift  does  not  exempt 
them  from  great  dangers  and  great  labours.  But  if  there  be  any 
burning,  if  there  be  a  fire  within,  it  is  ill  dwelling  in  the  house  where 
there  is  no  chimney ;  for  that  the  smoke  will  fill  every  comer  of  the 
dwelling,  and  at  least  make  a  perpetual  trouble.  But  between  the 
married,  and  the  unmarried  that  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence, 
which  is  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  there  is  no  comparison  at 
all.  And  therefore  though  in  respect  to  that  conjunction  of  affairs, 
to  the  beginnings  of  a  persecuted  religion,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  to  live  an  ambulatory  life,  and  suffer  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
and  be  thrust  out  of  their  houses,  the  apostle  had  great  reason  to 
take  care  lest  by  the  greatness  and  superfetations  of  trouble  they 
should  be  tempted  to  forsake  and  be  vexed  out  of  their  religion :  yet 
abstracting  from  that  consideration,  the  married  estate  is  much  more 
secure  for  the  state  of  souls,  et  propter  earn  qua  in  nuptiis  est  animi 
iranquillitatem  %  as  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  affirms,  and  for  that  peace 
of  mind  which  is  in  chaste  marriages,  and  is  not  in  the  state  of  single 
life  with  them  who  are  perpetually  fighting  with  a  dangerous  enemy, 
who  is  not  always  resisted,  and  if  he  be,  is  not  always  put  to  the 
worst.  And  therefore  it  was  rightly  observed  of  S.  Clemens  Alex- 
andr.**,  *'  As  (single  life,  or)  continence,  so  marriage  also  hath  proper 
gifts  and  ministries  which  pertain  unto  the  Lord  */'  but  at  no  hand 
ought  it  to  be  admitted  that  marriage  does  hinder  the  service  of  the 
Lord ;  it  sets  it  forward  very  much,  but  hinders  nothing ;  it  may  be 
burdensome  to  those  who  are  to  travel  and  pass  from  country  to 
country,  but  to  them  who  fix  in  a  place,  and  who  attend  the  minis- 
tries of  one  people,  it  is  no  hindrance ;  and  then  to  the  direct  service 
of  God  in  our  personal  piety  and  spiritual  safety  it  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage :  concerning  which  who  please  may  read  S.  Gregory  con- 
cerning his  mother  Nonna%  and  the  epistles  of  Paulinus^  concerning 
Amanda  the  wife  of  Aper,  who  were  to  their  husbands  admirable 
advantages  both  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  of  religion.  Sanctis^ 
nrnus  Samuel  filio9  genuit :  non  tamen  justitus  sua  merita  minuit.  .  . 
Zecharias  sacerdos  vir  Justus  in  senectute  sua  genuit  jUium.  .  .  Qua 

*  In  ftiti»  Gorgon,  [orat  TiiL  §  8.  tom.  i.     orat  viL  |  4.  p.  200.] 

p*  222.J  d  Inter  epiitt  Augostini,  epiitt  xxrii* 

*  [ibid]  et  xxix.  [aL  epistt  xxxi.  et  xxxii.  in  max. 
^  Stromat,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  12.  p.  546.]        bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn,  vi  p.  215  sqq.] 

'  Greg.   Naz.  [ubi  supra,  p.  220,  et 
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erffo  rations  accusatur,  quod  minime  obes$e  probalur  ?  so  S.  Austin  ^ 
To  which  add  the  instance  of  S.  Chrysostom^  upon  those  words  of 
Isaiah, "  I  saw  the  Lord/'  Quis  ista  loquitur  ?  Isaias  ille  spectator  ca- 
lestium  s^apUm,  qui  citm  cmjuge  commercinm  habuit,  itec  tamen  tf^r- 
tinxit  gratiam.  Samuel  the  most  holj  prophet,  and  Zechary  that 
just  priest,  and  Isaiah  that  seer  who  saw  the  celestial  seraphim,  were 
not  hindered  from  their  greatest  graces,  favours,  and  perfections  by 
the  state  and  offices  of  marriage.  The  event  of  this  consideration 
I  represent  in  the  words  of  the  same  excellent  doctor,  Qnamvis  nnptitB 
plurimum  difficultatis  in  se  kadeant,  ita  Uimen  assnmiposmnt  utper* 
fectiori  vita  impedimento  non  sint  ^,  *  though  marriage  have  in  it  veiy 
much  difficulty'  (in  respect  of  domestic  cares), '  yet  it  may  be  so  under- 
taken that  it  may  be  no  impediment  to  a  life  of  perfection.'  For 
even  in  respect  of  secular  cares  and  intrigues  of  business,  the  single 
life,  which  seems  in  this  to  have  advantage,  is  not  always  found  so 
innocent  and  disentangled ;  and  yet  sometimes  even  in  this  very  re- 
gard a  married  man  hath  or  may  have  advantages  and  ease  and 
liberty:  Videmus  virgines  de  saculo  cogitare,  et  matrimonio  Junctoe 
domini<ns  studere  operibus,  said  S.  Ambrose^,  '  men  of  single  lives 
take  care  for  the  world,  and  we  see  them  that  are  married  study  the 
works  of  the  Lord.'  Aiid  if  it  were  otherwise,  yet  a  law  to  command 
single  life  were  very  imprudent ;  unless  they  could  secure  that  they 
who  have  no  wives  shall  have  no  children.  But  as  Lipsius^  said  of 
the  Roman  senate,  who  forbad  their  soldiers  to  marry,  a  Junone  arce- 
bant  €08,  non  a  Fenere,  Romana  leges,  '  the  Roman  laws  forbad  Juno 
to  them,  not  Venus,'  for  contubemii  militibus  semper  Jus, '  the  soldiers 
always  might  have  women,  but  no  wives ;'  so  it  is  amongst  the  Roman 
prelates  too  much :  but  unless  this  also  were  so  denied  them,  that 
they  could  have  no  children,  or  that  they  who  have  no  children  shall 
not  be  solicitous  to  raise  a  poor  family,  or  to  increase  a  great,  the 
law  were  very  unreasonable  as  to  this  very  pretence.  For  that  things 
are  otherwise  there  where  single  life  is  enjoined  is  too  apparent,  and 
it  is  complained  of  by  Al varus  Pelagius^  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  by  Platina*  and  Bonaventure",  and  it  is  notorious  in  all  the 
popes ;  divers  particulars  of  which  in  the  instance  of  Sixtus  quintus 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  excellent  Thuanus'^.  I  end  this  consideration 
with  the  excellent  words  of  Salvian®,  Novum  prorsus  est  conversionis 
genus:  licita  nonfaciunt,  illicita  committunt,  Temperant  a  eoncu- 
bitu,  et  non  temper  ant  a  rapina.     Quid  agis  sttUta  persuasio  f  pec* 

*  Quefet  Vet  et  N.  test,  q.  cxxyIL         ^  Lib.  deplanetueecles.,  lib.  il  art  15. 
[tom-jiL  append.  coL  142  B.]^  _  A.D.  mcccxxx.  [fol.  117.  Lugd.  1517.] 

*  In  Johann.  xyL  [p.  141.  fol.  Colon. 


'  [Horn.  iv.  torn.  vi.  p.  123  C]  >  In 

«  In  1  ep.  ad  Tim.,  horn.  x.  [torn.  xi.      1574.] 


P'  599.]  •»  4.  dist  xxxviL  art  1,  q.  8.  [torn.  t. 

^  In  1  Cor.  vii  [torn.  ii.  append.  coL  p.  19.] 
137  E.]  "  Hiit,  lib.  c.  [torn.  v.  p.  19.1    * 

^  Ad  xiY.  annaL  n.  74.  [p.  443.  ed.         <>  Lib.   v.   de  provident  Dei.  [Max, 

12rao.  Lugd.  1598.]  bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn,  via  p.  362  A.  J 
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cata  interdixit  Beus,  non  matrimonia :  '  this  is  a  new  and  a  strange, 
kind  of  conversion.  They  will  not  do  lawful  things,  but  they  com- 
mit unlawful :  they  abstain  from  marriage,  but  not  from  rapine. 
0  ye  fools,  why  are  ye  so  persuaded  ?  God  hath  forbidden  sins,  not 
marriages.' 

§  21.  Although  these  considerations  are  a  sufficient  expHcation  of 
this  instance  of  the  rule,  and  verify  the  first  intention,  that  single 
life  ought  not  by  a  law  to  be  enjoined  to  any  one  order  of  men ;  yet 
because  the  instance  is  of  great  concernment  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  rule,  I  add  that  the  apostles  and  the  first  ages  of  the  church  not 
only  forbad  that  the  clergy  should  put  away  their  wives,  but  left  it 
indifferent  for  any  man  or  any  order  of  men  to  marry :  and  therefore 
that  it  ought  not  now  to  be  done  by  the  present  guides  of  churches, 
who  have  less  reason  so  to  do ;  and  if  they  had  a  greater  reason,  yet 
they  have  a  less  authority.  But  Christ  and  His  apostles  left  it  free. 
Of  this  besides  the  matter  and  evidence  of  fact,  there  being  no  law 
of  Christ  or  canon  of  the  apostles  to  restrain  it,  but  a  plain  suppo- 
sition of  liberty,  and  intimation  of  the  thing  done  in  the  epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  there  needs  no  other  testimony  but  that  of 
GratianP : — Copula  sacerdotalis,  vel  consanguineontm,  nee  legally  nee 
evauffcUea,  nee  apoatoliea  anetoritate  prohibetur,  *  neither  the  Old 
testament  nor  the  New,  neither  Christ  nor  His  apostles,  have  for- 
bidden the  marriage  of  priests.'  To  which  agrees  that  of  Panormi- 
tan^;  Continentia  non  est  de  substantia  or  dims,  nea  de  jure  divino, 
'  to  contain  from  marriage  is  not  of  divine  appointment,  nor  neces- 
sary to  them  that  are  in  holy  orders.'  The  same  also  is  affirmed  by 
Antoninus,  as  who  please  may  see  in  Summa,  part.  3.  tit,  i.  c.  21'. 

§  22.  Now  then  nothing  remains  to  be  considered  but  the  practice 
of  the  church,  which  how  far  it  can  oblige  I  have  already  discoursed ; 
but  suppose  it  might  in  other  cases,  yet  for  the  reasons  above  de- 
scribed it  ought  to  be  altered  in  this ;  for  if  such  a  law  may  not  bind, 
much  less  can  the  practice ;  and  yet  if  the  practice  might,  here  was 
no  catholic  practice.  For  as  for  the  whole  Greek  church,  the  prac- 
tice of  that  is  drawn  into  a  compendium  by  pope  Stephen" : — Aliter  se 
orientalium  traditio  habet  ecclesiarum,  aliter  Anjus  S.  R.  ecciesia: 
nam  illarvm  sacerdotes  diaconi  et  subdiaconi  mafrimonio  copulan^ur  : 
'  tlie  tradition  of  the  eastern  churches  is  otherwise  than  that  of  the 
Roman  church;  for  their  priests  and  deacons  and  subdeacons  are 
joined  in  marriage.'  I  shall  therefore  add  no  more  to  this  confession 
but  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra*,  which  orders  that  if  deacons 
in  their  ordination  will  profess  that  they  cannot  contain,  and  that 
they  intend  to  marry,  they  may.  But  if  then  they  profess  otherwise, 
and  do  against  their  profession,  they  must  cease  from  their  ministry. 

f  [Gratian.  decrct.,  part  2.  cans.]  xx^i.  '  [col.  101.  cd.  fol.  Veron.  1740.] 

qu.  2.  cap.  *Sor8.'  [cap.  1.  col.  1585.]  ■  [Gratian.  decret,  part  1.]  distincL 

*»  De  cleric  conjug.  'Cum  olina.*  [§  6.  xxxL  cap.  *  Aliter.'  [cap.  H.  coL  167.] 
foL  16.]  *  Disu  xxviiL  cap.  8.  [col.  H9.] 
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And  the  practice  is  to  this  day,  that  the  Greek  and  all  the  eastern 
priests  are,  if  they  please,  married  men,  and  most  of  them  actually 
are  so :  though  in  the  eastern  churches  they  always  did  exhort  tlieir 
clergy  to  continence,  yet  they  left  it  to  their  liberty,  and  they  always 
took  it. 

§  23.  In  the  Latin  church,  from  the  time  of  pope  Siricius  and  the 
second  council  of  Aries,  which  Binius  makes  about  the  same  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  age  after  Christ,  there  were  some  canons  pro- 
vincial enjoining  single  life  to  the  clergy ;  but  the  practice  was  ever 
against  the  canon :  and  as  for  the  first  four  hundred  years  or  there- 
abouts, all  had  liberty  to  be  married  if  they  pleased,  so  even  after- 
wards they  would  take  it  as  they  saw  cause.  This  we  find  in  S.  Hie- 
rome",  who  to  Jovinian,  objecting  the  marriage  of  Samuel,  answers, 
that  this  was  no  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin  state,  quasi  non 
hodie  quoque  plurimi  sacerdotes  haheani  matrimonia,  et  aposlolM  de* 
scribal  episcopum  unitts  uxoris  virum;  'for  the  apostle  describes  a 
bishop  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  even  at  this  day  most  priests 
are  married/  S.  Hierorae  did  not  contend  that  all  priests  ought  to 
be  virgins ;  but  that  if  they  that  could  contain  would,  it  were  much 
better.  But  by  this  the  matter  of  fact  against  the  law  was  evident. 
S.  Ambrose^  tells  that  in  most  remote  or  private  churches  the  priests 
did  use  marriage :  In  plerisque  abditioribus  locis,  cum  ministerium 
gererent  vel  eiiam  sacerdotium,  filios  siiscepernnL  The  clerical  mar- 
riages were  in  his  time  almost  universal:  and  therefore  many  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  single  life  as  much  as  they  could,  and  from 
arguments  they  came  to  affirmations,  and  so  to  laws  by  little  and 
little  j  but  did  not  prevail.  For  when  Petrus  Damiani  was  sent  from 
Eome  into  France  to  persuade  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives, 
they  defended  themselves  with  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Tribur  ia 
Germany,  and  with  the  words  of  S.  PauU,  "To  avoid  fornication,  let 
every  man  have  his  wife;"  to  which  the  legate  knew  not  what  to 
answer*.  And  when  in  the  year  mlxxiv.  pope  Gregory  th^  seventh 
sent  fierce  letters  to  Germany  about  the  same  afl'air,  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  to  whose  conduct  the  business  was  committed,  did  publish  the 
letters,  but  durst  not  verify  them ;  and  neither  by  fair  means  nor  by 
foul  could  cause  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives.  And  in  England 
till  the  year  mc.  it  was  not  prohibited  to  the  clergy  to  marry,  saith 
Henry  of  Huntingdon*:  but  then  Anselm  endeavoured  to  put  the 
pope^s  letters  in  execution ;  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  cardinal 
of  Crema^  was  sent  over  to  the  same  purpose :  but  because  he  was 
taken  in  bed  with  an  harlot,  he  got  nothing  but  shame  and  money, 

■  [Contr.  Jovin.,  lib.  i.  torn,  iv,  part  2.      p.  165.]  et  A.D.  mlxy.  [n.  2.  p.  271.] 
col.  165.]  •  Apud  Baron.,  A.D.  MLXXV.  [n.  1& 

*  De  offic,  lib.  L  cap.  ult.  [torn.  ii.  p.  411.  fol.  Luc.  1745.] 
col.  66  D.]  k   Matth.   Paris,   bisL  Angler.,  A.D, 

7  [1  Cor.  vii.  2.]  iicxxv.  [torn.  i.  p.  70    ed.  fol.  Load* 

■  Baron.,  A.D.  iiLix.  [n.  54.  touL  xviu  1640.] 
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and  so  went  away.  But  at  last^,  after  the  attempts  and  pressoiea 
and  tyranny  and  arts  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years'  continuanoe  (for 
it  began  in  dcccclxx^  and  was  not  finished  till  A.D.  iio^  as  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  ^  computes  it)^  the  clergy  was  driven  from  their  chaste 
marriages^  and  they  took  themselves  to  concubines,  whom  they  could 
change  or  multiply,  and  thev  found  themselves  undisturbed  in  that ; 
and  so  they  rested,  till  Goa  being  long  provoked  by  their  iippurest 
services,  awakened  christian  princes  and  priests  into  liberty  and  holi- 
ness and  reformation.  For  amongst  the  canons  which  are  called 
apostolical,  the  sixth  severely  forbids  bishops  or  priests  upon  pretence 
of  religion  to  put  away  their  wives,  according  to  the  woros  of  Christ  % 
''  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder  /'  and  the  words  of 
the  apostle',  ''  Defraud  not  one  another,  unless  it  be  by  consent,  and 
for  a  time.''  And  therefore  the  church  of  Bome,  which  makes  orders 
to  dissolve  marriage,  and  commands  priests  which  before  were  mar* 
ried  to  depart  from  their  wives,  speaks  and  does  against  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  churches,  and  against  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
canons  of  the  apostles,  and  the  express  laws  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  end 
this  with  the  saying  of  those  in  Mantuans, 

Tutiiu  esse  volunt  qua  lex  divina  sinebat 
Isse  via,  yeterumque  sequi  vestigia  patrum. 
Quorum  vita  fuit  melior  cum  coojuge,  quam  nune 
Nostra  sit  exclusis  thalamis  et  cooju^  usu. 

The  old  primitives  and  holy  bishops  and  priests  in  the  first  ages  lived 
better  with  their  wives  than  now-a-days  they  do  without  them ;  and 
therefore  it  were  better  to  tread  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  walk  iu 
that  way  to  which  we  are  pointed  by  the  law  of  God. 

§  24.  One  thing  I  am  to  add  which  is  of  material  consideration. 
For  every  one  observes  in  the  story  of  the  church,  that  even  then 
when  they  did  permit  the  bishops  and  priests  to  live  with  their  wives 
and  to  get  children,  yet  the  church  did  even  then  forbid  bishops  or 
priests  to  marry  after  their  ordination ;  and  therefore  many  suppose 
that  we  might  at  least  comply  so  far  with  the  catholic  cnurch,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  set  down  in  the  constitutions  apostolical  attributed  to 

*  O  bone  Calixte,  nunc  omnis  clerus  odit  te. 
Nam  olim  presbyteri  solent  uxoribus  utL 
Id  prsvertisti  quondam  cum  papa  fuisti : 
Ergo  tibi  festum  nunquam  celebrabit  honestonu 
Sic  non  nimis  facunde,  sed  ^ere  nimis  questus  est  olim  non  nemo. — [Paulo  aUter 
Ajiglieus  quidam  apud  Baleuro,  tcript  Britann.,  cent  IL  p.  175.] 

*  Lib.  vi.  bist  Angl.  A.D.  dcccclxx.  *  Ut  clericorum/  de  vita  et  bonestate  c1e» 

[p.  119.  ed.  foL  Baa.  1570.]~Vide  27.  ric  [lib.  liL  tit  1.  cap.  13.  col.  931.] 
q.   1.  cap.  <Ut  lex.'   [Oratian.  decret,  •TMattxix.6;  Mark  x.  9.] 

part  2.  caus.   27.  qu.   1.  cap.  iO.  coL  *  fl  Cor.  vii.  5.] 

1635.]  et  Clem.  cap.  <  Litems,*  de  filiis         r  [Fast  lib.  i.  in  Jan.  vit.  S.  Hilar., 

fuesbyter.     [Oreg.  JX.  decret,  lib.  L  tit  lin.  27.] 
18.  cap.  14.  col  273.]  et  Innocent,  cap. 
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6.  Clemenf^^  Non  Ikere  autem  iia,  si  post  ordinationem  sine  uxore 
fuerint,  ad  nuptiaa  tratmre :  vel  si  uxores  habuerint,  cum  aliis  can^ 
jungi;  but  they  must  be  content  with  her  whom  they  had  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination ;  but  after  orders  they  must  not  marry :  and 
Paphnutius  in  the  Nicene  council^  said  that  they  did  not  do  it^  and 
left  it  as  supposed  that  it  ought  not.  Of  this  I  do  not  know  any 
one  that  hath  given  a  reason^  or  considered  it  apart  to  any  purpose; 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  useless  or  unpleasant  if  I  give  a  short 
account  of  it. 

§  25.  1)  Therefore  the  primitive  church  chose  her  priests  and 
bishops  commonly  of  great  age,  of  known  virtue  and  holiness.  They 
were  designed  to  a  public  and  dangerous  employment,  for  some  whole 
ages  they  were  under  persecution,  and  tlie  way  of  the  cross  was  a 
great  deletery  to  flesh  and  blood;  and  therefore  they  might  the 
rather  require  it  of  them  whom  in  these  dispositions  they  found  fit 
to  be  taken  into  an  employment  which  would  require  a  whole  man^ 
all  his  time  and  all  his  afiJections.  Now  if  we  consider  that  the 
married  priests  and  bishops  were  conmianded  to  retain  their  wives, 
and  the  unmarried  had  been  tried  to  be  of  a  known  and  experienced 
continence,  they  might  with  much  reason  and  great  advantages  re* 
quire  that  they  should  so  remain ;  that  is,  they  might  ask  their  con- 
sent, and  might  trust  their  promise :  for  here  was  liberty,  and  but 
little  danger.  The  priests  were  few,  and  the  unmarried  much  fewer, 
and  their  age  commonly  such  as  was  past  danger,  and  the  uublio 
aflJairs  of  the  church  required  it,  and  the  men  were  willing;  ana  then 
all  was  right. 

§  26.  2)  The  Greek  church,  and  generally  the  churches  of  the  east, 
did  by  custom  and  tradition  oblige  their  priests  to  single  life,  if  in 
that  state  they  were  ordained,  because  they  took  care  that  if  they 
could  not  contetin  they  should  take  a  wife  before  their  orders,  imme- 
diately if  they  pleaaed,  and  then  enter  into  the  priesthood ;  as  appears 
frequently  in  the  Greek  laws  and  canons,  and  particularly  in  the 
third  novel  constitution  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  sixth.  So  that  this 
was  but  a  circumstance  of  law,  introduced  for  that  which  they  appre- 
hended to  be  decent :  and  in  matters  of  decency,  opinion  is  the  only 
measure.  But  if  they  might  marry  immediately  before  their  ordina- 
tion and  live  with  their  wives,  then  it  is  evident  they  did  not  believe 
that  either  the  offices  or  the  state  of  marriage  were  against  the  offices 
and  state  of  priestliood.  And  this  is  affirmed  by  Cajetan^,  Nee  ordo 
in  quantum  ordo,  nee  ordo  in  qiutntum  sacer,  est  impeditivus  matrix 
monii, '  neither  the  order  nor  the  appendent  holiness,'  that  is,  neither 
the  office  nor  its  decency,  '  are  impeded  by  ^  holy  marriages.'  And 
therefore  he  adds,  that  'it  can  never  be  proved  by  reason  or  by 
authority,  that  if  a  priest  does  contract  marriage,  he  does  absolutely 

^  Lib.  vi  const  apost.,  cap.  17.  [p.         ^  In  quodlib.  oontr.  Lutherum.  [eoDtr. 
360.]  Paris.,  torn.  L  opusc  27.  foL  62  b.] 

'  [ubi  supra.]  ^  [rather,  *impediroent  ta'] 
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sin ;  because  the  priesthood  does  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  whether 
contracted  after  or  before ;  stando  tantiim  in  lis  qiuB  habemus  a 
Christo  et  apostolis,  that  is,  if  we  keep  ourselves  within  the  lioiits  of 
Christ's  commandments  and  the  doctrine  apostohcal/  And  that's 
well  enough;  for  if  any  church  or  all  churches  did  otherwise,  the 
custom  was  not  good  for  many  reasons:  it  did  dishonour  to  mar- 
riage, it  made  it  to  be  secretly  suspected  of  some  uncleanness,  it 
gave  too  much  countenance  to  heretics  who  disparaged  it,  it  made  a 
snare  to  those  who  promised  continence  and  found  it  di£Bcult  or  im- 
possible, and  at  last  it  came  to  an  intolerable  mischief  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  it  brought  in  divorces,  wliich  God  hates ;  for  they  teach 
that  orders  do  dissolve  marriage,  and  that  whicli  Christ  only  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  adultery,  they  command  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nation. 

§  27.  3)  But  because  there  are  some  persuasions  that  will  not  be 
moved  unless  they  be  shewn  some  precedents  and  practices  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  will  always  suspect  it  to  be  ill  for  the  superior 
clergy  to  marry  after  ordination,  unless  you  can  tell  them  that  some 
good  men  did  so  before  them,  for  they  rely  more  upon  example  than 
upon  rule;  therefore  I  shall  represent,  that  although  the  ancient 
canons  and  practices  did  generally  enjoin  their  clergy  not  to  marry 
after  orders,  (before  orders  they  might,)  yet  this  thing  did  not  pre- 
vail, but  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  good  men  and  orderly,  did 
after  ordination  use  their  liberty  as  they  found  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. This  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  deacons,  who 
are  permitted  by  the  council  of  Ancyra^  to  marry  after  ordination,  if 
at  their  ordination  they  will  not  profess  continence.  But  bishops 
and  priests  did  so  too :  which  is  plainly  gathered  from  those  words 
of  S.  Athanasius  to  Dracontius",  who  refused  to  be  made  bishop 
because  he  impertinently  thought  it  was  not  so  spiritual  a  state  as 
that  of  monks,  since  he  saw  the  bishops  married  men  and  full  of 
secular  affairs :  S.  Athanasius  answered  him,  that  he  might  be  bishop 
for  all  that,  and  keep  on  his  way  as  he  was  before :  for  if  that  did 
hinder  him,  he  let  him  know  that  all  bishops  did  not  enter  into  the 
married  estate,  nor  all  monks  abstain.  Multi  quoqne  ex  episcopis 
matrimonia  non  inierunt;  manachi  contra  liberorum  patre%  facti  sim6, 
'many  bishops  did  not  contract  marriages.'  Now  if  none  did,  his 
answer  to  Dracontius  had  been  more  full,  and  would  not  have  been 
omitted ;  but  therefore  it  is  manifest  that  in  his  time  some  did.  But 
Cassiodore"  gives  an  instance  in  a  bishop  and  martyr  that  took  a 
wife  but  a  httle  before  his  martyrdom,  Eupsychius  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia :  In  illo  tempore  ferimt,  martyrio  vitam  finivme  .  .  Eu^ 
psychium  Casareensem,  dncta  nuper  uxore,  ciim  ad/iuc  quasi  sponstts 
esse  videretur.     He  was  first  a  priest  in  Ccesarea,  but  afterwards  he 

*  Cap.  10.  [torn.  i.  col.  276.]  zom.  hist  eccles.,  lib.  y.  cap.  10 ;  Nioeplu 

"*  [torn.  i.  p.  268  B.]  hist  eccles.,  lib.  x.  cap.  10. J 

■  Tripart  hist,  lib.  vL  [cap.  14. — So- 
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was  a  bishop ;  and  so  he  is  called  by  S.  Athanasias®^  who  mentions 
Sylvester  and  Protogenes  bishops  of  Dacia/and  Leon  tins  and  Eupsj« 
chius  bishops  of  Cappadocia^  of  which  Csesarea  was  the  metropohs. 
This  Eupsychius  having  newly  married  a  wife,  while  he  was  yet  but 
as  it  were  a  bridegroom  gave  up  his  Ufe  in  martyrdom  for  Christ 
But  this  was  no  news  in  the  Greek  church ;  for  pope  Stephen  having 
affirmed  that  the  Greek  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  are  joined 
in  marriage,  the  gloss  says?,  Mulli  ex  hoc  litera  dixerunt  quod  orien^ 
idles  po88%mt  contrahere  in  sacris  ordinibus,  '  many  from  these  words 
have  affirmed  that  the  easterlings  can  marry  in  holy  orders.'     And  it 
is  also  added  by  the  gloss  upon  the  same  distinction,  that '  the  Greeks 
in  their  ordinations  do  promise  continence  neither  explicitly  nor 
tacitly :'  and  if  that  be  true,  there  is  no  peradventure  but  very  many 
of  them  marry  after  their  consecrations.     But  because  the  Latin 
lawyers  and  canonists  are  none  of  the  best  historians,  we  may  bet- 
ter inform  ourselves  in  this  particular  from  the  Greeks  themselves  : 
amongst  whom  we  find  that  for  almost  two  hundred  years  together 
after  the  synod  in  Trullo,  the  Greek  priests  had  after  their  ordination 
two  years'  time  for  probation  whether  they  could  bear  the  yoke  of 
single  life,  and  if  they  could  not,  they  had  leave  to  marry.     For 
although  the  canons  in  Trullo  had  permitted  them  only  to  stay  with 
the  wives  they  had  married  before  orders,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  take  none  after,  yet  the  canon  prevailed  not,  but  the  contrary 
custom  of  two  years'  probation  lasted  till  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Leo  the  sixth,  as  appears  in  his  third  novel  constitution  before  cited. 
The  words  are  these^.  Consuetude  qua  in  prasenti  obtinet,  its  quibus 
in  matrimonio  conjungi  in  animo  est  concedii,  nt  antequam  uxorem 
dnxerint,  sacerdotes  fieri  possint,  et  deinde  biennium  ad  perficiendam 
voluntatem  jungi  matrimonio  volenti  prastituit.    They  took  their 
orders  first,  and  then  had  two  years'  time  to  consider  whether  they 
would  marry  or  no.     Now  this  being  the  custom  of  the  whole  Greet 
church,  in  which  the  bishops  because  of  the  ordinations  were  engaged^ 
it  is  evident  it  was  not  illegal  or  irregular,  but  an  approved  custom 
of  the  church ;  though  before  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  after  the 
synod  in  Trullo  it  was  decreed  against  by  an  imperial  law.     What 
became  of  it  afterwards  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  enquire ;  but 
1  find  contrary  relations  by  several  persons.     That  which  I  most  rely 
upon  is  the  relation  of  Erasmus,  who  in  his  apology  against  the 
Parisians'  says  that  in  Venice  he  saw  a  Greek  priest  marry  a  wife : 
and  in  the  history  of  Johannes  Magnus*  I  find  these  words,  Wilhelmi 
cardinalis  prima  cura  et  intenlio  fuit  revocare  Suecos  et  Gothos  a 
schismate  Gracorum,  in  quod  presbyteri  et  sacerdotes  ductis  publice 
uxoribus  consensisse  videbantur;  'cardinal  William  endeavoured  to 

»  Orat.  contr.  Arianos.  [§  8.  torn.  L  '  [torn.  ix.  col.  903.] 

p.  278  C]  ■  [Hist  Goth.,  lib.  xix.  cap.  15.  p.  61&. 

p  Dist  31.  c  *Aliter.*  [ubi  supra.]  foL  Rom.  1651.] 

<i  [In  Corp.  jur.  civil.  OothofrecL] 

X.  pf 
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recover  the  Swedes  and  Goths  from  the  schism  of  the  Greeks^  to 
which  they  seemed  to  adhere  when  their  priests  and  bishops  did 
marry  wives  pubb'ely.  By  which  it  appears  the  Greeks  did  so^  since 
the  others  by  so  doing  complied  with  them.  And  the  metropolitan 
of  Bussia  in  Sigismunaus  Baro  calls  it  a  great  error  and  sin  in  the 
Boman  church  that  they  reject  the  priests  who  marry  wives  according 
to  the  laws.  But  the  matter  is  not  great;  for  the  church  might  do 
what  they  saw  cause  for. 

§  28.  But  in  the  Latin  church  it  will  be  harder  to  find  examples 
of  priests  marrying  after  orders.  Not  but  that  there  were  very  many 
that  did ;  but  that  they  durst  not  be  known  to  do  it.  But  yet  some 
notices  we  have  even  of  this  also.  For  pope  Innocentius^  the  second 
observed  that  every  where  bishops  and  priests,  and  the  religious  nro- 
fessed  did  many  wives  after  they  had  purposed  the  contrary,  and  by 
a  decretal  restrains  it.  And  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres^  tells  of  a  pre* 
late  that  had  two  harlots;  but  (as  it  should  seem)  being  weary  of 
that  life,  he  prepared  matrimonial  tables  for  a  third :  and  he  tells 
also  of  a  canon  in  the  church  at  Paris'  who  did  actually  contract 
marriage,  and  the  bishop  held  it  rate  and  firm,  that  it  was  good  and 
could  not  be  dissolved :  and  we  find  that  ^neas  Sylvius^  being  con- 
sulted by  a  priest  that  was  in  the  snare,  he  advised  him  actually  to 
take  a  wife  and  marry.  For  what  should  hinder  ?  The  law  of  the 
church  was  an  evil  law,  made  by  an  authority  violent  and  usurped^ 
insufficient  as  to  that  charge,  it  was  not  a  law  of  God,  it  was  against 
the  rights  and  against  the  necessities  of  nature,  it  was  unnatural  and 
unreasonable,  it  was  not  for  edification  of  the  church,  it  was  no  ad- 
vantage to  spiritual  life :  it  is  a  law  that  is  therefore  against  public 
honesty  because  it  did  openly  and  secretly  introduce  dishonesty ;  it 
had  nothing  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  law,  it  had  no  consideration 
of  human  frailty  nor  of  human  comforts,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
profitable  nor  innocent,  neither  fitted  to  time  nor  place  nor  person ; 
it  was  not  accepted  by  them  that  could  not  bear  it,  it  was  complained 
of  bv  them  that  could ;  it  was  never  admitted  in  the  east,  it  was 
fought  against  and  declaimed  and  railed  at  in  the  west,  and  at  last 
is  laid  aside  in  the  churches  (especially)  of  the  north,  as  the  most 
intolerable  and  most  unreasonable  tyranny  in  the  world ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  endured,  that  upon  the  pretence  of  an  unseasonable  per- 
fection, so  much  impurity  should  be  brought  into  the  church,  ana  so 
many  souls  thrust  down  to  hell.  And  therefore  when  the  Latin 
priests  saw  themselves  so  horribly  ensnared,  they  did  secretly  cor- 
rode the  net,  which  openly  they  durst  not  tear  in  pieces.  And  the 
case  is  clear.  Dominicus  a  Soto  *  observing  that  the  church  did  not 
for  a  long  time  permit  priests  to  marry  after  orders,  argues  thus : 

*  27.  q.  1.  cap.  *  Ut  lex.*  [ubi  supra.]  Fontem.  [Johan.  FmndL,  p.  809.] 

.     •  Epiit  cc  [p.  8o2.]  '  Lib.  viL  de  just  et  jure,  q.  6.  art  2. 

«  [Epist  ccxviii.  p.  S79.]  [foL  261.] 
7  Epist   ccczxL  [cccvii.]   ad  Johan. 
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'  The  church  admitted  married  men  to  be  priests,  but  did  not  admit 
priests  to  be  married  men,  meaning  afterwards :  which  thing/  saith 
be,  'relies  upon  no  other  reason  but  this,  because  they  supposed  the 
use  of  the  marriage-bed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  office  and  dignity 
of  a  priest  or  bishop.  For  if  they  who  were  bishops  and  priests 
might  use  marriage,  what  hinders  them  but  that  they  might  after 
orders  enter  upon  marriage?'  That's  his  argument.  To  which  I 
reply,  that  it  is  true,  the  church,  which  was  amula  carUinerUia,  '  de- 
sirous to  promote  continence,'  did  set  it  forwards  where  she  thought 
she  might  with  safety,  and  therefore  enjoined  her  priests,  which  an- 
ciently could  not  be  ordained  till  they  were  almost  forty  years  of  age% 
to  remain  in  that  state  in  which  their  ordination  found  them :  though 
even  this  was  a  snare  also,  and  could  not  be  observed,  and  was  not^ 
(as  I  have  proved,)  yet  this  was  not  because  they  disapproved  the 
conjugal  society;  for  besides  that  the  scripture  gives  it  a  title  of 
honour,  and  csdls  it  purity ;  it  was  also  declared  to  be  chastity  in 
the  Nicene  council,  who  did  therefore  leave  married  priests  and  bishops 
to  the  use  of  it :  and  they  who  spake  against  the  use  of  marriage  m 
priests  and  refused  to  pray  with  married  priests,  were  anathematized 
in  the  council  of  Gbngra^  And  it  is  evident  that  those  who  were 
admitted  in  the  state  of  marriase  to  holy  orders  did  iraibovouiv,  be- 
get children.  S.  Gregory  the  divine^  tells  it  of  his  father,  Gregory 
Nazianzen, 

TlceH^  6  wp§fffihs  rhv  p4ov* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"OffQS  9ifi\99  Bwrt&y  iful  xp^*^'* 

That  he  said  he  had  been  in  holy  orders  longer  than  the  age  of  his 
sons,  and  yet  he  had  also  a  younger  son  than  this  Gregory ;  for  Gee- 
sarius.was  his  younger  brother.  Baronius  contends  fiercely  against 
this  instance  to  convince  the  son  of  a  poetical  fiction,  or  an  hyper- 
bole, or  some  other  civil  word  for  a  lie.  But  let  it  be  as  it  was ;  yet 
the  thing  itself  was  infinitely  evident ;  for  as  Fabianus  said,  bishops 
and  priests  did  for  a  thousand  years  together  in  the  church  live  with 
their  wives,  nuUa  lege  proAiberUe,  '  no  law  forbidding  it ;'  that  is,  no 
law  in  force;  and  the  council  of  Constantinople^  decreed,  8i  quie 
jirasumpeerit  contra  apostolicos  canonee  aliquos  presbyterorum  et  dia* 
conorum  privare  a  carUactu  et  eommunione  legcUis  uxoris  eike,  de* 
ponatur :  '  it  is  against  the  canons  apostolical  to  forbid  a  pri^  or 
deacon  the  contact  and  society  of  his  lawful  wife ;  and  he  that  shall 

E resume  to  do  it,  let  him  be  deposed.'     Now  then  the  argument  of 
)ominicus  a  Soto  is  very  good.     If  bishops  and  priests  might  use 
marriage,  what  hinders  them  from  contracting  marriage  P    Tnefe  is 

*  Jasdiiian.  Nov.  123.  cap.  13.  [An-  lin.  502.  torn.  ii.  p.  700.] 

thent  coll.  ix.  tit  6.]  <*  Habetur  [decret  part  1.]  dist  xzziL 

^  [Can.  iy.  torn.  L  col.  533.]  cap.  *  Quoniam.'  [cap.  13.  eoL  186.] 
<  Carm.  de  loa  vita.  [lib.  ii.  carm.  II. 
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no  undecency  in  the  thing,  therefore  no  inconsistency  with  orders. 
Since  therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  married  bishops  and  priests  not 
only  in  the  Greek  church,  but  even  in  the  Latin,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England,  where  they  kept  their  wives  in  despite  of  the 
pope  for  a  long  time,  did  retain  the  liberties  and  societies  of  mar- 
riage ;  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  thing  that  can  make  it  unfit  for 
them  to  contract  marriages,  to  whom  it  is  fit  to  use  them. 

§  29.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  which  I  think  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  afTair,  and  that  is,  tliat  there  is  a  pretence  of  a  vow  of 
continence  annexed  to  holy  orders ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  bishops  and  priests  to  marry,  when  they  have  vowed  the  con- 
trary. This  indeed  concerns  them  who  have  made  such  a  vow ;  but 
not  them  that  have  not.  But  who  made  it  necessary  that  persons  to 
be  ordained  should  make  such  a  vow  ?  even  they  only  that  made  laws 
against  the  clergy's  marriage;  and  because  they  durst  not  trust  the 
laws  which  they  made,  they  took  order  that  men  should  become  a 
law  unto  themselves,  that  they  might  be  ensnared  to  purpose.  This 
vow  was  only  introduced  in  the  Latin  church,  and  enjoined  to  all  her 
clergy®.  Enjoined,  I  say,  against  the  nature  of  a  vow,  which  if  it  be 
not  voluntary,  is  no  vow ;  which  includes  desire  in  its  very  name  and 
nature.  But  orders  do  not  include  this  vow  in  their  nature,  and  it 
were  intolerable  that  men  should  be  forced  from  their  wives  against 
both  their  wills :  that's  a  persecution,  not  an  ordination,  and  it  is  so 
far  from  being  for  the  advantage  of  the  church,  that  it  is  expressly 
against  a  commandment  of  God,  that  what  He  hath  joined,  any  man 
should  separate :  and  yet  we  find  many  in  the  primitive  churches  by 
force  made  priests  and  bishops  against  their  wills.  8.  Augustine  was 
taken  at  Tagasta  and  made  priest  whether  he  would  or  no,  but  he 
was  not  married;  but  another  good  man  was.  Finianus,  the  hus- 
band of  Melania,  was  ordained  against  his  will  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife.  Paulinianus,  the  brother  of  S.  Hierome,  was  first  made  deacon 
hj  Epiphanius,  and  then  made  priest,  and  they  were  forced  to  stop 
his  mouth  that  he  might  not  deny  it.  And  can  it  be  thought  that 
these  men  did  in  this  violence  make  a  vow  of  single  life  P  or  can 
these  be  fitting  circumstances  for  a  vow?  But  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  the  particulars  of  this:  because  if  they  should  make  such  a 
vow,  yet  if  they  found  it  to  be  a  snare,  and  impossible  to  be  kept, 
they  bad  not  only  leave,  but  a  necessity  to  break  it.  If  the  vow  was 
constrained  and  proved  impossible,  it  was  the  less  sin  in  the  taking, 
and  none  in  the  breach  of  it.  But  if  it  was  voluntary  it  was  rash, 
unless  they  had  been  sure  the  thing  had  been  in  their  power ;  and 
then  if  it  proves  not  to  be  so,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  breach  but  in 
the  undertaking.  Qnod  si  perseverare  noliint,  vel  iwn  possvnt,  melius 
est  ut  nubant,  quam  ut  in  ignem  deliciia  suis  cadant ;  eerie  nullum 

*  Alexand.  III.  cap.  *Sane,'  de  clei.      c«p.  2.  col.  941.]    Vide  Cajetan.,  opase. 
conjiig.  [Greg.  ix.  decret.,  lib.  iiL  tit  8.      torn,  l  tract  27.  [fol.  62.  fol.  Yen.  1594.] 
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fratribus  aut  sororibus  scandalum  faciant,  so  S.  Cyprian '  advises 
the  professed  virgins ;  '  if  they  will  not,  or  cannot  persevere,  it  is 
better  that  they  marry  than  fall  into  the  fire  and  into  burning ;  only 
let  them  give  no  scandal/  meaning  by  their  unchaste  lives.  Ana 
EpiphaniusK  expressly,  Melius  est  lapsum  a  cursu  palam  sibi  uxorem 
accipere  secundum  kges:  'il  a  man  have  undertaken  a  load  too 
heavy,  and  falls  with  it,  it  is  better  to  lay  it  aside,  and  openly  to 
take  a  wife.'  The  same  counsel  is  given  by  S.  Hierome**,  by  S.  Austin*, 
and  by  Alfonsus  Yirvesius  a  divine  of  the  Roman  church.  To  which 
I  shall  add  nothing  of  my  own  but  this,  that  if  the  holy  vow  of  mar- 
riage, appointed  and  confirmed  and  accepted  by  God,  may  yet  be 
dispensed  with  and  annulled,  much  more  may  the  vow  of  virginity 
ana  single  life.  If  the  adultery  of  the  wife  makes  the  husband's  vow 
and  promise  to  be  void ;  much  more  may  his  own  adultery  or  fomi« 
cation  make  void  his  vow  of  single  life.  If  for  the  dishonour  of  his 
house,  and  the  introduction  of  bastards  into  his  temporal  possessions, 
he  is  absolved  from  his  vows  of  wedlock  which  God  certainly  did  ap- 
prove and  appoint;  much  more  may  his  vow  be  null  when  there  is 
danger  or  ruin  to  his  soul.  A  man  may  lawfuUy  live  with  an  adul- 
terous wife ;  and  yet  he  may  choose,  and  his  vow  does  not  oblige 
him :  but  he  cannot  safely  live  with  burnings,  he  cannot  lawfullv 
abide  in  fornication  and  uncleanness.  For  'who  can  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings*'  V 

It  were  not  unseasonable  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  law  against 
the  second  marriages  of  priests,  or  the  ordaining  them  who  have 
married  the  second  time.  But  this  also  relying  upon  the  humour  of 
men,  who  will  be  more  pure  than  God,  and  more  righteous  than  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  more  wise  than  the  apostle,  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  same  considerations.  The  law  is  a  snare,  it  is  an  incompetent 
matter,  it  is  a  restraint  of  that  liberty  which  Christ  hath  left,  it  can- 
not be  fitted  to  time  and  place,  and  yet  remain  a  law ;  because  there 
are  so  many  necessities  to  be  served,  and  so  many  favourable  cases 
to  be  considered,  that  the  exceptions  may  be  more  than  the  rule. 
It  may  also  be  considered,  that  to  make  second  marriages  a  cause  of 
irregularity,  or  incapacity  of  receiving  holy  orders,  is  nothing  but  a 
secret  accusation  and  an  open  reproach  to  marriage ;  that  it  was  not 
of  use  and  avail  in  the  primitive  church,  Tertullian*  witnessing,  ojoud 
vos  digami  ubique'  president,  in  the  catholic  church  '  bishops  twice 
married  do  everywhere  govern  /  that  Cauterius  a  Spanish  bishop  was 
twice  married ;  that  S.  Hierome"  afSrms  that  all  the  world  was  full 
of  such  ordinations,  not  only  of  deacons  and  priests,  but  of  bishop, 
and  that  he  could  reckon  so  many  as  would  excel  the  number  of  the 

'  Lib.  i.  ep.  11.  [al.  epist  iv.  p.  8.]  dist  27.  c.  'Quidam.'  [can.  2.  col.  143.] 
»  Haeres.  Ix.  [qu.  lix.  p.  497.]  ethaeren.  ^  [la.  xxxiii  14.1 

Ixi.  [p.  612.]  >  De  monogam.  [cap.  xii.  p.  533  B.] 

£pist  ad  Demetriad.  [torn.  iv.  part.  2.  ■»  Ad  Ocean,   [epist.  Ixxxii.  torn.  it. 

col.  796.]  part.  2.  coL  647.] 
'  Lib.  de  bono  conjugal,  et  habetur 
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bishops  convened  in  the  coancil  of  Aiiminum;  that  8.  Augastine 
had  fornicated  with  two  several  women,  and  yet  he  was  made  priest 
and  bishop  for  all  that ;  and  to  denj  that  to  holy  marriages  which  is 
not  denied  to  unholy  fornications,  will  be  a  doctrine  anfit  for  the 
honour  of  christian  schools' ;  that  the  second  marriage  is  as  holy  as 
the  first ;  that  it  may  be  as  necessary  and  as  useful;  that  it  is  always 
as  lawful ;  that  the  canon  of  the  apostle,  that  ^  a  bishop  should  be 
the  husband  of  one  wife/  is  intenaed  against  plurality  of  wives  at 
once,  and  marrying  after  divorces,  both  which  were  usual  amongst 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  could  not  at  first  be  taken 
away  from  the  new-converted  Christians ;  that  it  was  so  expounded 
by  8.  Chrysostom",  Theodoret^,  8.  Hierome*,  and  divers  others,  but 
especially  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  that  not  only  the  first  marriages  are 
blessed  by  God,  but  the  second  and  the  third,  as  8.  Austin'  observes ; 
that  S.  Clemens  of  Alexandria'  afiSrmed,  that  biyofxla  fierh  iirayyt^ 
\Caaf  irapivofjLov,  oi  dia  riiv  avififfKuw,  iXXa  bih  rb  yjffvbos,  *  digamy 
after  a  vow  to  the  contrary  is  an  irregularity,  not  for  the  contact  and 
conjunction,  but  for  the  lie  /  that  the  church  of  Rome  does  without 
scruple  frequently  ordain  them  that  have  been  twice  married,  if  they 
will  pay  the  price  appointed  in  the  chancery  tax,  as  is  witnessed  by 
one  that  knew  veiy  well^;  that  if  the  apostle  had  forbidden  it  by  a 
canon,  yet  that  canon  did  no  more  oblige  the  descending  ages  of  the 
church  than  the  other  canons  which  we  see  broken  in  every  church, 
according  to  their  reason  or  their  liberty;  that  in  the  primitive 
church  they  were  not  very  solicitous  about  the  affairs  of  marriage, 
because  they  supposed  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand :  Cresciie  et 
muUiplkamini  evacuavit  exiremitaa  temporis  ^  ;  that  it  was  a  blot  in 
the  face  of  the  primitive  church  that  they  would  not  bless  second 
marriages ;  that  it  was  most  rationally  and  elegantly  complained  of 
by  8.  Bernard  ' ;  that  second  marriages  are  not  a  sign  of  incontinence, 
but  the  cure,  or  if  they  were  a  sign  of  an  incontinent  body,  they  are 
a  sure  sign  of  a  continent  mind,  that  will  at  no  hand  admit  any  un- 
deanness ;  that  a  great  liberty  permitted  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
before  a  little  prevarication  of  a  divine  law,  and  therefore  that  second 
marriages  are  to  be  permitted  to  the  clergy,  rather  than  evil  thoughts, 
or  the  circles  of  an  inward  fire;  that  the  prohibition  of  the  ordiua- 


■  OloBM  in  dist  zxxit.  can. '  Fnter- 
nitaSy'  banc  rem  exhorruit — '  Ecce  oa- 
tus,  ubi  pins  juris  habet  luxuria  quam 
castitas :  quia  cactus  repelleretur,  si  con- 
traxisset  cum  secunda;  aed  fornicator 
Qon.'  [can.  7.  ooL  184w]«— Vide  etiam  S» 
August  epist  Ixiy.  [ai  zxiL  torn.  ii.  coL 
28.] 

*  In  locnm  apost  1  Tim.  iii  [torn,  xi, 
p.  699  A.] 

'  In  loo.  [torn.  iii.  p.  66Z.'\ 

«  Ad  Ocean,  [epist  Ixxxii.  torn.  ir. 
part  2.  coL  647.] 


'  [De  bono  viduit,  cap.  4.  torn,  vi 
col.  871 :  cf.  pseud.  Aug.  de  fide  ad 
Petruro,  cap.  42.  torn.  vL  append,  col.  32 
D.] 

*  [Lege  Clem.  Rom.  in  const]  lib. 
iii.  cap.  2.  [Coteler.  patr.  apost,  torn.  i. 
p.  278.] 

*  Spidat  L  ii.  cap.  10.  n.  75.  [torn.  i. 
p.  818.] 

*  Tertull.  [ubi  supra.] 

'  Serm.  Ixvi  in  Cantica.  [voL  L  coL 
1495.  ed.  MabilL,  fol  Par.  1690.] 
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tion  of  persons  after  the  second  marriages  did  rely  upon  the  opinion 
of  holiness  that  was  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  above  the  lay  purity, 
and  the  unholiness  of  marriage  in  respect  of  single  life  j  that  in  what- 
soever sense  the  former  can  be  true,  yet  the  latter  is  a  branch  of 
Moutanism,  and  a  product  of  the  heresy  of  Tatianus ;  that  Theodoret 
did  ordain  Irenseus  that  was  twice  married ;  that  he  defends  the  fact 
by  the  consent  and  suffrages  of  the  bishops  of  Fhcenicia,  and  says 
that  he  insisted  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  and  produces  for 
his  precedent,  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  Acacius  of  BercBa,  and 
Fraylus  of  Csesarea,  who  ordained  Domnus  after  his  second  marriage ; 
that  the  chief  of  the  diocese  of  Pontus  did  so,  and  all  the  bishops  of 
Palestine ;  that  they  accounted  it  holy  according  to  the  opinion  and 
doctrine  of  their  nation,  for  so  we  read  in  Maimonides  7,  '  Although 
a  man  have  fulfilled  the  precept  concerning  the  multiplication  of 
mankind,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  prescribed  in  the  sayings  of  the 
scribes,  that  no  man  should  cease  from  the  multiplication  of  his 
kind,  so  long  as  he  can  well  continue  it ;  for  whosoever  shall  add  a 
soul  to  Israel  is  like  him  that  buildeth  up  the  world.'  And  it  is 
moreover  in  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men,  that  a  man  should  not 
keep  a  house  without  a  wife,  lest  he  be  provoked  by  lust.  It  may 
also  be  considered  that  he  that  burns  had  better  marry,  thougn 
he  have  been  already  married,  and  though  he  be  a  bishop;  that 
the  virgin  or  widow  estate  is  nowhere  commanded,  but  that  in 
some  cases  marriage  is,  as  in  that  of  burning;  that  in  scripture 
no  chastity  or  continence  is  required  of  a  bishop  but  the  matri- 
monial; that  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  married 
again  after  the  death  of  Sarah ;  that  S.  Joseph  the  supposed  father 
of  our  B.  Lord  was  by  the  ancients  said  to  be  twice  married ;  and 
lastly,  that  it  is  confessed  that  the  forbidding  second  marriages  to 
the  clergy,  and  refusing  to  ordain  such  as  have  been  twice  married, 
is  neither  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  any  article  of  faith,  nor  any 
necessity  of  the  sacrament :  it  is  only  a  constitution  of  the  church, 
which  as  the  pope  binds  on,  so  he  may  take  off  as  he  please,  as  is 
affirmed  by  Aquinas^  Durandus%  Gabriel  Yasquez^  and  others :  and 
therefore  this  law  also  ought  to  be  canceUed ;  but  if  it  be  not  an- 
nulled by  express  revocation,  it  is  unjust,  and  unreasonable,  and 
unnecessary,  and  a  snare  to  consciences,  and  is  not  the  circumstance 
of  a  thing  commanded,  but  of  that  which  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty, 
and  therefore  is  no  measure  or  proper  band  of  conscience ;  but  to  us 
it  is  an  obligation  neither  in  conscience  nor  in  law.     But 

Hsec  ideo  volui  nostris  intexere  chartis 

Ut  quoties  coeuiit  patres  .... 

Siiit  memores,  magno  ad  leges  opus  esse  ferendas 

Ingenio,  multis  oculis,  examine  recto ^ 

^  Halach.  Ishoth,  cap.  15.  [apud  Sel-  *  In  sent  4.  dist  xxviL  q.  4.  [p.  SrO.l 

den.  de  jur.  nat  et  gent,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  3.  **  In  S  part  tooL  iii.  disp.  249.  cap.  o. 

torn.  i.  col.  609.]  [p.  779.] 

■  Quodl.  4.  art  18.  [torn,  viii  fol.  26  «  Manfuan.  [Fast,  lib.  L  in  Jan.  nt 

a.]  S.  HUar.  lin.  101.] 
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I  have  given  these  instances  not  only  to  fix  the  conscience  in  these 
great  enquiries,  but  by  these  to  explicate  the  measures  of  the  rule. 


8BCT.  V.-— O?  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS  Of  ?AITH,  OR  ARTICLES  0?  OOVYBSSIOV. 


EtTLB   XXI. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHT7BCH  IS  A  WITNESS  OF  ?AITH,  AND  A  RECORD  0?  ALL  VECSS- 
SART  TRUTHS  ;  BUT  NOT  THB  MISTRESS  AND  RULER  OP  OUR  CREED  ;  THAT  IS, 
CANNOT  MAKE  ANT  LAWS  0?  ?AITH. 

^  1.  Ix  our  enquiries  of  faith  we  do  not  run  to  the  catholic  church 
desiring  her  to  judge  our  questions ;  for  she  can  never  meet  together ; 
and  she  is  too  great  a  body  to  do  single  acts  and  make  particular  sen- 
tences :  but  to  her  we  run  for  conduct,  by  enquiring  what  she  be- 
lieves, what  she  hath  received  from  Christ  and  His  apostles.  So  that 
tlie  authority  of  the  catholic  church  is  resolved  into  catholic  tradi- 
tion. Whatsoever  can  be  made  to  appear  to  have  been  by  the  apostles 
taught,  aiid  consigned  to  the  church,  that  it  is  a  law  of  faith.  iBut  of 
this  I  have  already  given  accounts^.  The  catholic  church,  taking  in 
the  apostohcal,  that  is,  the  church  of  all  ages,  is  a  witness  beyond 
exception.  For  if  she  have  the  spirit  of  Ood,  if  she  love  truth,  and 
if  she  do  not  consent  to  deceive  herself,  she  cannot  be  deceived  in 
giving  testimony  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  actual  tradition :  or 
H  she  could,  vet  we  are  excused  in  following  that  testimony,  because 
we  have  no  oetter,  we  have  no  other.  Better  than  our  best,  and 
better  than  all  we  have,  we  cannot  be  obliged  to  use :  but  therefore 
we  have  the  justice  and  the  goodness,  our  own  necessity  and  the 
veracity  of  Ood  for  our  security,  that  this  is  a  sure  way  for  us  to 
walk  in.  But  then  when  this  is  reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of 
belief,  it  will  come  to  this  only,  that  she  bears  witness  to  the  scrip- 
tures, that  they  are  the  word  of  God ;  but  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  scripture,  she  hath  no  article  of  faith. 

§  2.  The  consequent  of  this  which  I  have  largely  proved  and  ex- 
plicated in  the  place  above  cited,  is,  that  all  her  sermons  and  all  her 
explications  of  doctrines  must  be  by  that  measure.  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  scripture,  it  is  that  which  she  hath  received :  but  if  she  hath 
not  received  it,  she  cannot  make  a  doctrine,  nor  deliver  a  proposition 
with  authority,  nor  oblige  the  conscience. 

*  LiK  ii.  chap.  8.  rule  14.  [▼ol.  ix.  p.  698.] 
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§  3.  But  this  rule  if  it  be  understood  of  the  catholic  church  of 
this  or  any  one  present  age,  will  not  signify  so  much :  for  unless  the 
tradition  be  delivered  in  a  constant  succession  from  the  apostles,  the 
church  is  not  a  certain  witness,  but  makes  herself  a  judge  of  truth ; 
which  she  can  never  do,  but  by  relating  to  the  scriptures,  by  shew- 
ing  there  it  is,  in  the  code  which  she  hath  received.  But  when  any 
doubt  does  arise  concerning  any  matter  of  belief,  the  catholic  church 
hath  no  solemn  court  of  judicature  or  place  of  resort,  where  a  single 
person  may  go  for  determination.  And  if  a  question  be  between 
church  and  church,  as  between  Rome  and  England,  the  question  is^ 
which  is  the  catholic  church;  for  indeed  neither  of  them  is:  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  then  as  a  cathohc  church  to  determine  the 
question :  as  when  the  head  and  the  belly,  the  mouth  and  the  arms 
fell  out,  the  whole  body  could  not  be  judge  of  the  controversy ;  but 
if  they  had  had  a  rule,  thither  they  might  go  to  be  guided.  And  if 
it  be  asked,  who  shall  expound  the  rule,  there  is  no  other  answer  to 
be  given,  but  to  desire  men  to  be  good  and  humble,  to  pray  to  God, 
and  without  partiality  to  desire  truth ;  and  then  every  man  will  be 
able  to  answer  his  own  question.  For  if  the  rule  be  hard,  it  is  hard 
to  them  that  are  not  willing  and  soft  and  compliant ;  but  not  to  the 
gentle  and  the  humble,  to  them  that  follow  God  in  simplicity,  and 
whithersoever  He  will  lead  them. 

§  4.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  church  is  a  net  that  hath 

in  it  fishes  good  and  bad,  it  is  a  field  of  corn  and  tares ;  and  but  that 

the  apostles  were  guided  by  an  infallible  spirit,  there  could  have  been 

no  certainty :  but  then  after  them  there  was  no  more  to  be  looked 

for ;  what  they  left  we  were  to  use,  but  to  look  for  no  more.     For 

the  catholic  church  never  was  since  the  apostles'  time  without  error. 

By  catholic  church,  I  do  not  mean  the  right  believing  part  of  the 

church,  (for  in  questions  of  faith  the  dispute  was,  which  was  the 

right  believing  part,)  but  I  mean  all  that  profess  the  faith  of  Christ, 

who  when  they  are  divided  will  never  allow  the  opposite  party  to  be 

Iktir  judge:  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  should 

>int  one  to  be  the  judge,  who  must  always  be  supposed  a  party, 

xvill  never  be  accepted  by  the  other,  unless  He  had  given  infad- 

-xty  to  that  one  part,  and  we  had  aU  known  it.     To  the  apostles 

did,  and  they  were  the  fountains  of  tradition:  but  when  they 

.     ^  gone,  the  only  way  that  was  left  was  to  see  what  they  left,  and 

*1  hat  every  part  was  to  conform ;  but  neither  part  was  judge,  ex- 

^    only  for  themselves :  and  in  this  every  part  ought  to  be  trusted, 

tJse  they  only  had  the  biggest  concern  to  take  care  that  they  be 

deceived.     No  man  or  company  of  men  was  charged  with  them ; 

7  government  was  charged  with  its  own  care  and  conduct 

5 .  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  tliis,  because  it  can  be  of  no  use 

^  conduct  of  conscience.     Because  if  ever  there  be  a  dispute  in 

'Hurch,  there  is  no  cathohc  church  to  which  we  can  go :  and  if 

^11  that  the  catholic  church  which  is  the  greater  part,  tliat  may 
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I  have  given  these  instances  not  only  to  fix  the  conscience  in  these 
great  enquiries,  bat  by  these  to  explicate  the  measures  of  the  rule. 


8BCT.  V.-— O?  ECCLBSUSTICAL  LAWS  Of  ?AITH,  OR  IRTICLBS  0?  0OVYE88IOV. 


EtTLB   XXI. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHT7BCH  IS  ▲  WITNESS  OF  VAITH,  AND  A  RECORD  07  ALL  VECSS- 
8ART  TRUTHS  ;  BUT  NOT  THE  lUSTRESS  AND  RULER  07  OUR  CREED  ;  THAT  18, 
CANNOT  MAKE  ANT  LAWS  07  7AITH. 

§  1.  Ix  our  enquiries  of  faith  we  do  not  run  to  the  catholic  church 
desiring  her  to  judge  our  questions ;  for  she  can  never  meet  together ; 
and  she  is  too  great  a  body  to  do  single  acts  and  make  particular  sen- 
tences :  but  to  her  we  run  for  conduct,  by  enquiring  what  she  be- 
lieves, what  she  hath  received  from  Christ  and  His  apostles.  So  that 
tlie  authority  of  the  catholic  church  is  resolved  into  catholic  tradi- 
tion. Whatsoever  can  be  made  to  appear  to  have  been  by  the  apostles 
taught,  arid  consigned  to  the  church,  that  it  is  a  law  of  faith,  nut  of 
this  I  have  already  given  accounts^.  The  catholic  church,  taking  in 
the  apostolical,  that  is,  the  church  of  all  ages,  is  a  witness  beyond 
exception.  For  if  she  have  the  spirit  of  Ood,  if  she  love  truth,  and 
if  she  do  not  consent  to  deceive  herself,  she  cannot  be  deceived  in 
giving  testimony  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  actual  tradition :  or 
if  she  could,  vet  we  are  excused  in  following  that  testimony,  because 
we  have  no  oetter,  we  have  no  other.  Better  than  our  best,  and 
better  than  all  we  have,  we  cannot  be  obliged  to  use :  but  therefore 
we  have  the  justice  and  the  goodness,  our  own  necessity  and  the 
veracity  of  God  for  our  security,  that  this  is  a  sure  way  for  us  to 
walk  in.  But  then  when  this  is  reduced  to  practice  in  matters  of 
belief,  it  will  come  to  this  only,  that  she  bears  witness  to  the  scrip- 
tures, that  they  are  the  word  of  God ;  but  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  scripture,  she  hath  no  article  of  faith. 

§  2.  Tlie  consequent  of  this  which  I  have  largely  proved  and  ex- 
plicated in  the  place  above  cited,  is,  that  all  her  sermons  and  all  her 
explications  of  doctrines  must  be  by  that  measure.  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  scripture,  it  is  that  which  she  hath  received :  but  if  she  hath 
not  received  it,  she  cannot  make  a  doctrine,  nor  deliver  a  proposition 
with  authority,  nor  oblige  the  conscience. 

'  LiK  il  chap.  8.  rule  14.  [▼ol.  ix.  p.  59$.] 
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§  3.  But  this  rule  if  it  be  understood  of  the  catholic  church  of 
this  or  any  one  present  age,  will  not  signify  so  much :  for  unless  the 
tradition  be  delivered  in  a  constant  succession  from  the  apostles,  the 
church  is  not  a  certain  witness,  but  makes  herself  a  judge  of  truth ; 
which  she  can  never  do,  but  by  relating  to  the  scriptures,  by  shew- 
ing there  it  is,  in  the  code  which  she  hath  received.  But  when  any 
doubt  does  arise  concerning  any  matter  of  belief,  the  catholic  church 
hath  no  solemn  court  of  judicature  or  place  of  resort,  where  a  single 
person  may  go  for  determination.  And  if  a  question  be  between 
church  and  church,  as  between  Rome  and  England,  the  question  is^ 
which  is  the  cathohc  church;  for  indeed  neither  of  them  is:  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  then  as  a  cathohc  church  to  determine  the 
question :  as  when  the  head  and  the  belly,  the  mouth  and  the  arms 
fell  out,  the  whole  body  could  not  be  judge  of  the  controversy ;  but 
if  they  had  had  a  rule,  thither  they  might  go  to  be  guided.  And  if 
it  be  asked,  who  shall  expound  the  rule,  there  is  no  other  answer  to 
be  given,  but  to  desire  men  to  be  good  and  humble,  to  pray  to  God, 
and  without  partiality  to  desire  truth ;  and  then  every  man  will  be 
able  to  answer  his  own  question.  For  if  the  rule  be  hard,  it  is  hard 
to  them  that  are  not  willing  and  soft  and  compliant ;  but  not  to  the 
gentle  and  the  humble,  to  them  that  follow  God  in  simplicity,  and 
whithersoever  He  will  lead  them. 

§  4.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  church  is  a  net  that  hath 
in  it  fishes  good  and  bad,  it  is  a  field  of  corn  and  tares ;  and  but  that 
the  apostles  were  guided  by  an  infallible  spirit,  there  could  have  been 
no  certainty :  but  then  after  them  there  was  no  more  to  be  looked 
for ;  what  they  left  we  were  to  use,  but  to  look  for  no  more.  For 
the  catholic  church  never  was  since  the  apostles'  time  without  error. 
By  catholic  church,  I  do  not  mean  the  right  believing  part  of  the 
church,  (for  in  questions  of  faith  the  dispute  was,  which  was  the 
right  believing  part,)  but  I  mean  all  that  profess  the  faith  of  Christ, 
who  when  they  are  divided  will  never  allow  the  opposite  party  to  be 
their  judge :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  should 
appoint  one  to  be  the  judge,  who  must  always  be  supposed  a  party, 
and  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  other,  unless  He  had  given  infal- 
libility to  that  one  part,  and  we  had  all  known  it.  To  the  apostles 
He  did,  and  they  were  the  fountains  of  tradition:  but  when  they 
were  gone,  the  only  way  that  was  left  was  to  see  what  they  left,  and 
to  that  every  part  was  to  conform ;  but  neither  part  was  judge,  ex- 
cept only  for  themselves :  and  in  this  every  part  ought  to  be  trusted, 
because  they  only  had  the  biggest  concern  to  take  care  that  they  be 
not  deceived.  No  man  or  company  of  men  was  charged  with  them ; 
every  government  was  charged  with  its  own  care  and  conduct 

§  5.  But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  tliis,  because  it  can  be  of  no  use 
in  the  conduct  of  conseience.  Because  if  ever  there  be  a  dispute  m 
the  church,  there  is  no  catholic  church  to  which  we  can  go :  and  if 
we  call  that  the  cathohc  church  which  is  the  greater  part,  that  may 
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deceive  us ;  for  in  the  days  of  Elias  almost  all  Israel  had  corrupted 
himself,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Arians  almost  all  the  world  was 
Arian ;  and  at  this  day  a  very  great  part  of  the  catholic  church  is 
stained  with  the  horrible  errors  and  follies  of  popery :  and  besides 
our  notices  are  so  little  and  narrow  of  the  belief  of  Christendom^  our 
entercourses  so  small,  our  relations  so  false,  our  informations  so  par- 
tial, that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  know  what  is  the  belief  of  the 
major  part.  It  is  not  known  at  this  day  by  the  doctors  of  the  Boman 
church  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Greek  churches  in  the  marriage  of 
their  priests,  nor  what  is  their  doctrine  of  purgatory,  nor  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  appears  in  their  disputes  and  contrary 
narratives  of  these  particulars.  We  cannot  tell  in  England  at  this 
day  whether  the  Lutheran  churches  have  right  ordinations  and  per- 
fect succession  of  bishops  in  their  churches.  I  have  endeavoured 
very  much  to  inform  myself  in  the  particular,  and  am  not  yet  arrived 
to  any  certain  notice  of  it.  This  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
the  major  part  of  the  church  in  a  question,  will  signify  nothing  at  all 
as  to  our  conscience. 

§  6.  Especially  if  to  this  we  add,  that  the  churches  have  got  a 
trick  of  empire  and  imposing  their  sometimes  false  and  always  un- 
necessaiy  articles  upon  all  of  their  communion ;  and  then  the  faith 
of  the  church  will  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipals: and  then  their  belief  will  be  like  a  rumour  spread  from  a 
few  mouths  into  the  ears  of  millions,  who,  though  they  all  tell  the 
same  story,  yet  are  no  more  credible  for  their  multitude  than  the 
first  reporters  were  for  their  authority.  Nay  in  most  places  men 
dare  not  speak  what  they  think,  and  dare  not  believe  what  thev  find 
dangerous,  and  dare  not  enquire  into  what  they  dare  not  disbelieve ; 
80  that  if  you  had  been  at  Trent  and  asked  the  fathers,  it  would  have 
signified  nothing :  for  whatever  their  belief  was,  they  were  borne  down 
by  the  congregations,  and  the  congregations  by  the  legates,  and  the 
legates  by  the  pope ;  and  that's  the  catholic  church. 

§  7.  It  remains  therefore  that  we  are  from  the  cathohc  church  to 
expect  no  other  determination  of  our  questions,  but  by  conveying  to 
us  notice  of  the  doctrines  apostolical.  And  this  is  often  and  largely 
discoursed  and  taught  by  S.  Irenseus*,  by  S.  Clement'  in  Eusebius, 
by  TertullianK,  by  Origen^  S.  Cyprian*,  S.  Athanasius\  S.  Basil*, 
Epiphanius",  S.  Hierome",  S.  Austin °,  and  Vincentius  LirinensisP: 

•  Lib.  iii.  cap.  40,  [al.  24.  p.  222.]  et  -  Ad  Scrap,  dc  Spir.  S.  [torn,  i   p. 

lib.  V.  cap.  20.  (p.  817.]  lib.  iv.  capp.  719.] 

6S,  [al.  32.  p.  272.  J  et  43.  [al.  26.  p.  262.]  '  Serm.  contr.  Sub.  et  Arrium.  [torn. 

'  Lib.  lil  cap.  12.  [al.  cap.  23.J  iL  p.  193,  4.] 

C  De  praescript  [cap.  20.  p.  208  sqq.]  ■"  Hsres.  xxxi.  [torn.  i.  p.  202.] 

et  contr.  Marcion.,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  5.  p.  *  Adv.  Lucifer,  [toui.  iv.  part,  2.  coL 

415.]  294.] 

^  In  prooem.  lib.  L  wtpl  &pX'  [dc  prin-  *>  Contr.  Faust  Manich.,  lib.  xL  cap, 

cip.  torn.  i.  p.  47.]  2.  [torn.  viiL  col.  219.] 

I  Epist  ad  PompeL  [epitt  Izxiv.  p.  i*  Cap.  antepenult,   [cap.    xli.    Max. 

210  sqq.]  bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn.  vii.  p.  262.] 
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what  they  could  derive  from  the  fountains  apostolical  by  a  dear 
channel  and  conduit^  that  was  first,  and  that  was  true,  and  that  was 
in  the  rule,  and  that  was  the  measure  of  faith.  And  therefore  when 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus^  the  epistle  of  Gapreolus  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  was  read  for  the  establishment  of  antiquity,  and  the  reproof 
of  the  new  doctrines,  all  this  bishops  cried  out,  ha  omnium  voces  sunt, 
hoc  omnes  dicimus,  hoc  omnium  votum  est.  Tliis  was  the  voice  (rf 
them  all,  they  all  said  the  same  thing:  and  what  was  that  which 
they  all  affirmed,  msi  ut  quod  erat  antiquitus  traditum,  tenereiur; 
quod  adinvenium  nuper,  exploderetur  ?  saith  Yincentius',  Hhat  what 
IS  ancient  and  at  first  delivered,  that  should  be  held ;  that  which  is 
lately  invented  should  be  exploded.'  For  the  church  cannot  deter- 
mine questions  by  way  of  judgment  and  authority,  but  by  way  of  at- 
testation, and  as  a  witness  only  for  the  doctrine  apostoUcaL  There 
is  nothing  else  necessary,  and  nothing  else  is  practicable. 


EULE  xxn. 

THE  DBCRXBS  0?  GEHX&AL  OOUVOILS  ABB  0?  ORBAT  USE  IN  THE  CONDUCT  Of 
CONSCIENCE,  BUT  NOT  THE  PROPER  KEASURE  OR  LAST  DBTE&UINATION  Of 
MATTEBS  07  BBLIBP. 

§  1.  I  BEFORE '  considered  councils  as  they  had  acquired  an  acci- 
dental authority  by  the  veneration  of  their  age,  and  their  advantage 
of  having  been  held  in  the  elder  ages  of  the  church :  now  I  consider 
them  in  their  own  proper  and  immediate  pretence.  I  then  con- 
sidered  them  in  order  to  government,  but  now  in  order  to  faith :  for 
councils  ecclesiastical  have  pretended  to  a  power  over  the  conscience, 
so  as  to  require  both  the  obedience  of  the  will  and  the  obedience  of 
the  understanding.  Concerning  which  I  am  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
oblige  to  divine  faith  but  a  divine  authority  :  to  which  councils  can 
no  more  pretend  for  being  general  than  for  being  provincial ;  and  to 
which  great  assemblies  have  no  other  title  or  pretence  of  promise 
than  the  private  congregations  of  the  faithful,  who  though  but  two 
or  three,  yet  shall  be  assisted  by  the  divine  presence.  But  general 
councils  are  so  wholly  of  human  institution,  that  though  by  the 
dictate  of  right  reason  and  natural  wisdom  they  are  to  be  convened, 
yet  to  make  them  a  formal  judicatory,  and  to  give  them  a  legislative 
power  or  a  dominion  and  magistery  in  faith,  there  are  so  many  con- 
ditions required  both  to  their  indiction  and  convention,  to  their 
constitution  and  integrity,  to  their  conduct  and  proceeding,  to  their 

*»  TAct  L  torn.  L  coL  1422.]  patr.,  torn,  ril  p.  262  G. 

'  [Contr.  h»r.,  cap.  42.  Max.  bibL  Tet.         •  Rule  14.  [p.  Zb^,^ 
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conclusion  and  determination,  that  men  are  not  to  this  day  agreed 
about  any  one  of  them ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  a  legal  judi- 
catory obliging  any  but  them  that  do  consent,  and  so  oblige  them- 
selves. 

§  2,  But  yet  they  are  of  great  use  for  enquiry  and  consultation : 
and  therefore  Eusebius*,  speaking  of  Constantine  the  emperor,  says 
of  him,  Concilium  generate  tanquam  Dei  exercitum  inslntens,  in  unum 
locum  coegit :  '  a  general  council  is  God's  army  /  and  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  in  tlie  same  degree  as  it  is  general  and  rightly 
called,  and  rightly  ordered,  and  rightly  proceeding,  it  partakes  of  the 
church's  appellation ;  it  is  aciea  ordinala,  *  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners'*/  Let  them  be  as  many  as  it  happens,  *  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety  /  that  is,  they  are  more  likely  to  under- 
'stand  truth  than  single  persons,  for  they  are  not  so  soon  prejudiced 
and  corrupted :  as  a  river  is  harder  to  be  poisoned  pr  to  be  turned 
aside  than  a  pail  of  water  or  a  dish-full ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  so  much 
the  worse.  But  if  they  proceed  rightly  they  are  excellent  helps,  and 
some  of  them  have  done  great  good  to  the  church,  and  some  have 
done  great  mischief;  and  which  have,  and  which  have  not,  we  are  to 
enquire  by  other  instruments :  so  that  we  are  to  judge  concerning 
them,  and  then  they  are  to  be  guides  to  us ;  that  is,  we  consider 
which  are  fittest  to  be  followed,  of  which  we  judge  by  general  and 
extrinsic  considerations,  and  then  we  follow  them  in  the  particular 
enquiry ;  that  is,  we  follow  them  because  we  think  they  fpllowed  the 
apostles,  and  were  faithful  witnesses  of  their  doctrine.  Which  indeed 
is  an  excellent  benefit  which  we  may  receive  by  the  first  and  most 
ancient  councils,  which  were  near  the  fountains  :  they  could  trace  all 
the  new  pretences  up  to  their  original,  they  discussed  the  doctrines 
in  their  provinces,  they  heard  what  any  one  could  say,  they  carried  it 
to  the  general  assembly,  they  compared  it  with  the  tradition  and  doc- 
trine of  other  churches,  and  all  together  were  able  very  well  to  tell 
how  the  apostles  had  taught  the  churches  of  their  foundation.  And 
because  the  four  first  general  councils  did,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
done  so,  therefore  they  have  acquired  a  great  but  an  accidental  au- 
thority, and  are  accepted  by  the  most  part  of  Christendom,  and  made 
into  human  laws  of  faith  and  the  measures  of  heresy.  Such  use  as 
this  the  conscience  can  make  of  the  ancient  councils :  but  beyond 
this  or  some  such  good  use  as  this  the  conscience  is  at  no  hand 
obliged  to  follow  their  determinations  as  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
judge,  but  as  of  an  authentic  witness,  when  it  can  appear  or  be 
credible  that  it  can  be  so  and  is  so.  And  this  was  the  very  thing 
that  S.  Athanasius^  affirmed  of  the  Nicene  council,  Siquidem  Nicana 
synodus  nan  iemere  habita  est,  ut  qua  habeat  gravissimos  usus  et  le- 
gitimam  rationem.    The  Nicene  synod  was  of  great  use.     They  met 

'  Lib.  iii.  de  viU  Constant.,  c.  6.  [p.  "  [Cant  ▼!.  4.] 

679.]  »  De  synod,  [torn.  L  p.  719.] 
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about  the  question  of  Easter  and  the  Arian  heresy.  Bed  in  negotio 
Paschati^  non  abhorruerunt  ah  Uiiusmodi  appendice.  Ibi  cnim  pla^ 
ctdt  tit  adderelur,  Fisinn  est  ut  omnes  ohtemperarenL  Be  fide  veto 
non  scripscrvnt,  Fisum  est;  sed  ad  istum  modum,  Credit  catholica 
ecclesia :  et  statim  confessio  ipsa  credendi  adjimcta  est,  ut  ostendereni 
earn  non  esse  novam  sententiam,  sed  apostolicam,  et  qua  ipsi  scripsis* 
sent  non  esse  sua  inve7ita,  sed  apostolorum  documenta :  '  but  in  the 
matter  of  Easter,  because  it  was  a  ritual,  and  the  circumstance  of 
time  and  the  unity  of  order,  they  decreed  that  every  one  should  obey. 
But  in  the  matter  of  faith  they  did  not  write  so,  that  they  appointed 
every  one  to  obey,  but  in  this  manner,  The  catholic  church  believes : 
and  then  they  adjoined  the  confession  of  faith,  to  shew  that  the  doc- 
trine was  not  new,  but  that  it  was  apostolical,  it  was  that  which  they 
wrote,  but  nothing  of  a  later  birth.'  To  any  other  purpose  neither 
the  council  of  Nice  nor  the  council  of  Ariminum  is  of  any  use  or 
authority :  save  only  it  is  the  sentence  of  so  many  men,  and  is  to  be 
received  according  to  the  credibility  of  the  men,  or  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  article. 

§  3.  But  then  let  it  be  considered  to  what  the  authority  of  a 
council  will  amount  according  to  the  sentence  of  most  men.  The 
doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome  (a  few  only  excepted)  say  that  a 
council,  if  it  be  not  confirmed  by  the  pope,  hath  no  authority.  Upon 
this  account,  if  they  say  true,  every  council  is  fallible,  and  therefore 
no  rule  or  guide  of  faith :  for  unless  it  can  be  deceived,  why  should 
it  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope  P  and  if  it  can  be  de- 
ceived, it  cannot  bind,  because  it  cannot  secure  the  conscience.  But 
the  others  that  are  not  of  the  Boman  party  say,  a  council  is  then  not 
deceived  when  it  delivers  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and 
speaks  consonantly  to  scriptures :  and  if  a  single  doctor  docs  so,  he 
is  to  be  believed.  What  then  ?  where's  the  difference  ?  This  only 
is  it,  that  it  is  more  likely  a  council  shall  find  out  the  truth,  and  re- 
port the  tradition;  and  if  we  be  to  choose  our  faith  by  guess  and 
probability,  a  council  is  better  than  a  single  doctor,  by  so  much  as 
there  are  many  more  than  one  doctor  in  it.  But  this  will  only  serve 
the  tuni  till  men  are  willing  or  at  leisure  to  enquire :  this  only  ex- 
cepted; because  few  men  can  judge,  and  most  men  arc  ruled  by 
others,  all  such  persons  can  have  nothing  better  to  rule  and  deter- 
mine them  than  a  general  council :  but  then  it  is  an  argument  of 
reason,  and  not  of  authority ;  it  is  not  because  they  are  bound,  but 
because  it  is  most  reasonable  in  their  circumstances. 

§  4.  I  should  here  have  considered  of  what  authority  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  are  to  the  interpretation  of  scripture  and  the  conduct 
of  conscience :  but  because  I  find  only  the  same  use  of  them  as  of 
other  learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  save  only  in  those  things 
where  they  are  witnesses  of  the  apostolical  doctrines,  to  which  they 
best  can  give  testimony  who  arc  the  most  ancient,  and  because  them- 
selves disclaim  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  call  to  be  tried 
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by  the  word  of  God*,  I  had  rather  this  thing  should  be  read  in  others 
than  in  myself:  because  it  is  matter  of  envy  and  reproach  to  tell  why 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon ;  and  to  add  more  reputation  to  that  au- 
thority which  they  have  acquired  by  many  intervening  causes,  by 
reason,  and  by  unreasonableness,  would  be  matter  of  danger,  and 
sometimes  the  causes  of  error,  and  very  often  of  a  deceitful  confi- 
dence. But  who  please  may  see  this  uncertainly  disputed,  and  never 
concluded  to  any  certainty,  by  Cajetan^  on  one  siae,  and  Melchior 
Canus  on  the  other.  He  may  also  consider  the  saying  of  the  bishop 
of  Bitonto',  that  he  preferred  the  sentence  of  one  pope  before  a 
thousand  Hieromes,  and  a  thousand  Augustines  and  Gregories ;  and 
that  every  side  declines  their  arbitration  when  thev  speak  against 
them :  by  which  it  appears  that  no  side  supposes  themselves  to  bo 
bound  in  conscience  to  follow  tlicm. 

§  5.  But  the  best  use  of  them  is  that  which  the  church  of  £ng« 
land  hath  described  in  one  of  her  ancient  canons,  that  her  bishops 
and  priests  should  teach  nothing  nisi  qtiod  ex  doctrina  Veteris  ei 
Novi  testamenti  veieres  patres  ei  eccleaia  episcopi  coUegerint  *,  *  but 
what  the  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  of  the  church  have  gathered 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  testament  -'  which  canon 

fives  a  verv  good  answer  to  this  enquiry  if  we  should  enter  into  it. 
or  it  declares  that  the  fathers  are  so  far  to  be  followed  as  they 
follow  scripture,  and  that  their  writings  are  of  great  use  for  the 
reproof  of  new  doctrines :  and  certainly  if  preachers  were  confined  to 
this  measure,  possibly  we  might  miss  some  truths  which  now  it  may 
be  we  find ;  but  it  is  certain  we  should  escape  very  many  errors.  For 
the  rest,  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  archbishop  of  Spalato,  De  rep, 
eccles,,  lib,  vii,  c,  6,  to  Bivefs  prolegomena  to  his  Crilicus  sacer,  to 
Daniel  Tossanus  his  Synopsis  de  legendis  patridiis,  to  Gregory  de 
Yalentia  his  Analysis  fidei,  to  bishop  Morton  his  Catholic  apology, 
and  to  Dr.  Whittaker  De  script,  auctoritate.  In  this  whole  affair 
the  conscience  is  at  liberty,  and  therefore  I  am  here  to  enquire  no 
further. 


^  S.  AugQBt,  epist  xlviii.  [al  xciiL 
cap.  9.  torn.  iL  col.  242.]  et  epist  ci.  [al. 
cxlviiL  cap.  4.  col.  602.  J— Vide  Oratian. 
[decret  part.  1.1  dist  ix.  [can.  9,  10. 
col.  81.1— CyriL  Hier.,  catech.  W.  [§  17. 
p.  60. J— S.  Hieron.,  epist  xix.  \t  ad 
Hieron.  epist  xix.  inter  epist  August, 
Ben.  Ixxxii.  torn.  ii.  col.  190.]  et  epist 
IxxW.  [al.  Ivi  torn.  iy.  part  2.  col.  589.] 

7  Praefat  in  comment  de  lods  com., 


lib.  vii.  c  8.  concl.  8,  et  4.  |^p.  355,  7.] 

*  [Cornel.  MussusJ  concion.  in  epist. 
ad  Rom.,  cap.  14.  [p.  606.] 

*  [*nisi  quod  consentaneum  sit  doc- 
trinse  Veteris  aut  Novi  testament!,  quod- 
que  ex  ilia  ipsa  doctrina  catholici  patres 
et  veteres  eptscopi  collegcriut/ — Can. 
A.D.  MDLXXi.  Wilkins,  concill.,  torn.  iy. 
p.  267.] 
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BTILE  XXin. 

STTBSCBIPnON  TO  ABTICUSS  AND  FORKS  OF  CONFESSION  IN  ANT  PABTICULAB 
CHURCH  IS  WHOLLY  OF  POLITICAL  CONSIDEKATION. 

§  1.  Whsn  forms  of  confession  are  made  and  public  articles  esta- 
blished^ it  is  of  great  concernment  not  only  to  the  reputation  of  the 
government,  but  to  the  unity  and  peace  of  that  christuin  communityy 
that  they  be  not  publicly  opposed.  To  this  purpose  we  find  so  many 
subscriptions  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  by  princes  and  prelates,  and 
priests  and  deacons,  by  prefects  of  cities  ana  governors  of  countries ; 
it  was  an  instrument  of  unity  and  peace,  a  declaration  of  their  con- 
sent, and  at  no  hand  to  be  reproved,  unless  it  be  in  a  false  article, 
or  with  tyraimy  to  consciences,  or  to  maintain  a  faction.  But  that 
which  the  government  looks  after  is,  that  no  new  religions  be  intro- 
duced to  the  public  disturbance ;  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  im- 
patient, that  they  put  to  death  a  noble  lady,  Pomponia  Oracina,  ut* 
pote  nova  cujusdam  religionis  rea,  saith  Tacitus^  '  as  being  guilty  of 
a  new  religion.'  Kow  to  prevent  this,  subscription  is  invented,  that 
is,  an  attestation  of  our  consent;  which  if  it  be  required  by  the 
supreme  authority,  it  may  be  exacted  in  order  to  peace  and  unity : 
and  Tacitus  tells  that  A.pudius  Mursena^  was  degraded  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a  senator  because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  laws  of  Au- 
gustus. This  is  the  same  case,  for  subscription  serves  no  other  end 
but  that  which  is  necessary  in  government.  We  find  in  Polydore 
Vergil^  that  the  ancient  kings  of  England  at  their  inauguration,  Silu 
cem  tmiebant  juraturi  per  Javem,  se  religionem  et  ritua  patrios  reten^ 
iuro9,  hac  verba  loquentes.  Si  sciens  fallo,  tunc  me  Dieepiter  salva 
urbe  arceque  bonis  omnibus  yiciai ;  '  they  swore  by  Jupiter  that  they 
would  keep  the  religion  and  their  country  rites,  and  cursed  them- 
selves if  they  did  not/  This  was  more  than  ecclesiastical  subscrip- 
tion :  for  that  bound  them  to  it  for  ever ;  this  only  gives  witness  of 
our  present  consent,  but  according  to  its  design  and  purpose,  for  the 
future  it  binds  us  only  to  the  conservation  of  peace  and  unity. 

§  2.  For  though  it  may  be  very  fitting  to  subscribe  a  confession 
of  articles,  yet  it  may  be  very  unfit  that  we  swear  always  to  be  of  the 
same  mind ;  for  that  is  either  a  profession  of  infalUbiuty  in  the  au- 
thority or  in  the  article,  or  else  a  direct  shutting  our  heart  against 
all  further  clarity  and  manifestations  of  the  truths  of  God.    And 

^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  [leg^  lib.  xiii.  cap.  82.      cap.  42.] 
— Buperatitionis  externae  rea.]  ^  De  reram   inventor.,  lib.  iv.  capw 

*  [Apidiui  Merula,— annaL,  lib.  iv.  .   12.  [p.  265.  Syo.  Arg.  1G06.] 
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therefore  subscription  ought  to  be  so  intended,  that  he  who  hath 
subscribed  may  not  perceive  himself  taken  in  a  snare :  but  yet  he 
that  subscribes  must  do  it  to  those  purposes  and  in  that  sense  and 
signification  of  things  which  the  supreme  power  intends  in  his  com- 
manding it ;  that  is,  at  least,  tliat  he  who  subscribes  does  actually 
approve  the  articles  overwritten;  that  he  does  at  that  time  believe 
them  to  be  such  as  it  is  said  they  are ;  true,  if  they  only  say  they 
are  true,  useful,  if  they  pretend  to  usefulness,  necessary,  if  it  be 
afiBrmed  that  they  are  necessary.  For  if  the  subscriber  believes  not 
this,  he  by  hypocrisy  serves  the  ends  of  pubhc  peace  and  his  own 
preferment. 

§  3.  But  this  whole  affair  is  to  be  conducted  with  some  wariness, 
lest  there  come  more  evil  by  it  than  there  can  come  good.  And 
therefore  although  when  articles  are  framed,  the  sons  of  the  church 
ought  to  subscribe  them  for  public  peace,  in  case  they  do  heartily 
approve  them  ;  vet  such  articles  ought  not  to  be  made  and  imposed, 
unless  they  of  themselves  be  necessary,  and  plain  by  a  divine  com- 
mandment. And  this  was  the  advice  of  Melancthon* :  Ut  dt  igitur 
diacordiarum  finis,  recte  facit  poteatas  ohligans  homines  ut  obtem^ 
perent,  quando  alioqui  parere  est  necesse,  '  the  supreme  power  may 
then  command  men  to  subscribe  to  such  articles,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  believe.'  But  if  God  have  not  commanded  us 
to  beUeve  them,  no  human  power  can  command  us  to  profess  them. 

§  4.  Beyond  what  is  necessary  or  very  useful,  unless  peace  be 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  article  and  its  establishment,  it  is 
but  weakly  and  impertinently  concerned  in  the  subscription.  For 
if  the  peace  of  the  church  be  safe  without  the  article,  how  can  it  be 
concerned  in  the  consent  to  it  and  profession  of  it,  excepting  only  by 
an  accidental  and  a  necessity  superinduced  by  themselves  and  their 
own  imprudent  forwardness,  or  itch  of  empire  over  consciences  ?  L 
an  article  be  contested  publicly,  and  is  grown  into  parties  and  fac- 
tions, and  these  factious  cannot  be  appeased  without  decision  of  the 
question,  then  the  conformity  is  as  useful  to  peace  as  the  sentence 
and  determination  was ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  the  article  be  true,  or  beUeved  to  be  so.  But 
to  them  that  are  so  persuaded,  it  is  necessary  they  obey,  if  they  be 
required  to  subscribe;  and  the  supreme  power  hath  authority  to 
require  it,  because  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  duties,  to  govern  and 
to  rule  in  peace.  But  these  things  can  seldom  happen  thus  with- 
out our  own  fault :  but  when  they  do,  there  is  inconvenience  on  all 
sides ;  but  that  which  is  least  must  be  chosen. 

§  5.  When  articles  are  established  without  necessity,  subscription 
must  be  required  without  tyranny  and  imperiousness.  That  is,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  profess  or  not  to  profess 
that  doctrine.     The  reason  is  plain.     In  things  not  certain  in  thcm- 

*  In  epiit  et  coniUiis  theologicU.  [vid.  epist  ad  Henricum  regem,  torn.  iy.  p.  843.] 
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selves  no  man  can  give  a  law  to  the  consciencei  because  all  sucli  laws 
must  clearly  be  divine  commandments :  but  if  the  conscience  cannot 
be  bound  to  the  article^  and  the  profession  serves  no  necessary  end 
of  the  commonwealth^  then  God  does  not  bind,  and  man  cannot : 
and  therefore  to  bring  evil  upon  men  that  do  not  believe  the  article, 
and  dare  not  profess  to  believe  what  they  do  not,  is  injustice  and 
oppression,  it  is  a  law  of  iniquity ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  obligatory 
to  conscience,  and  no  human  authority  is  sufficient  for  the  sanction 
and  imposition.  Socrates'  was  wont  to  say,  Sacramentum  oblatum 
duabiis  de  cauais  fide  firmandum :  vel  ut  teipsiim  a  turpi  suspicione 
liberes,  vel  ut  amicos  ex  magnU  pericuUs  eripias.  When  you  are 
required  to  give  faith  and  security  by  a  sacrament,  oath  or  subscrip- 
tion, there  are  two  cases  in  which  you  must  not  refuse :  when  thou 
thyself  art  suspected,  and  canst  no  otherwise  piu'ge  thyself;  and 
when  any  of  thv  relations  is  in  danger,  that  is,  when  it  is  for  good  to 
thyself  or  thy  friends.  But  when  there  is  no  necessity  of  faith,  and 
no  public  need  to  be  served,  the  causes  that  besides  these  enjoin 
subscription  are  fond  persuasions,  and  indiscreet  zeal,  and  usurped 
empire  over  consciences :  in  which  cases  the  ecclesiastic  state  hath 
no  power  to  give  commandments ;  and  if  the  civil  state  does,  they 
oblige  to  suffering  calamity,  but  not  to  any  other  conformity,  and 
then  it  is  a  direct  state  of  persecution. 

§  6.  Upon  the  account  of  this  rule  it  hath  been  of  late  enquired, 
whether  it*  can  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  subscribe  what  he  does  not 
believe  to  be  true,  giving  his  hand  to  public  peace,  and  keeping  his 
conscience  for  God. 

§  7.  But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy,  if  subscription  does  signify 
approbation  ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  a  denying  to  '  con- 
fess with  the  mouth,'  what  ^  we  believe  with  the  heart.'  But  if  sub- 
scription were  no  more  than  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  signet  or 
of  a  council,  who  in  form  of  law  is  to  sign  all  the  acts  of  council, 
then  the  consideration  were  different.  For  he  that  is  a  public 
officer,  and  interposes  the  signature  of  the  court,  not  as  the  account 
of  his  own  opinion,  but  as  a  formality  of  the  court,  all  the  world 
looks  upon  it  as  none  of  his  personal  act,  but  as  a  solemnity  of  law, 
or  an  attestation  of  the  act  of  the  council.  But  in  subscription  to 
articles  of  confession,  or  censure  of  propositions  as  heretical,  every 
ecclesiastic  that  subscribes  does  it  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  court. 
Luhena  et  ex  animo  auhscripsi :  that's  our  form  in  the  church  of 
England.  Qynsentiens  subacripsi :  so  it  was  in  the  ancient  councils, 
as  S.  Austin K  reports ;  'I  consent  to  the  thing,  my  mind  goes  along 
with  it.'  But  in  this  case  the  whole  affair  is  put  to  issue  in  this  one 
^articular,  which  I  touched  upon  before, — If  the  intention  of  the 
superior  be  to  require  our  assent  to  be  testified  by  subscription,  he 
that  subscribes  does  profess  his  assent,  and  whatever  he  thinks  him* 

'  [Lege   Isocrates,]  apud   Stobaeum.         >  Epist   ccxxiy.    ad    Alipinm.    [aL 
[floril.  tit  xxYii  il]  cpUt  oxxv.  torn.  ii.  coL  867  C.] 
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8€lf>  it  is  the  intentioii  of  the  imposer  that  qualifies  the  subscription. 
8.  Austin^  tells  of  a  senator  that  upon  his  parole  went  to  treat  for 
his  ransom  or  exchange,  and  promised  to  return  to  them,  again 
in  case  he  could  not  effect  it.  But  he  going  from  the  army  pre-' 
tended  to  have  forgot  something,  and  came  back  presently,  and  then 
departed.  But  teUing  his  stor^  to  the  Aoman  senate,  and  pretend- 
ing himself  quit  of  his  promise  because  he  went  back  presently, 
they  drave  him  out  of  the  senate;  because  they  regarded  not  what 
he  had  in  his  head,  but  that  which  the  enemy  intended,  when  they 
made  him  swear  to  return. 

§  8.  But  the  effect  of  these  considerations  will  be  this,  that 
no  particular  church  ou^ht  with  rigour  to  require  subscriptions  to 
artides  which  are  not  evidently  true,  and  necessary  to  be  professed ; 
because  in  the  division  of  hearts  that  is  in  the  world,  it  is  certain 
that  some  good  men  may  dissent,  and  then  either  they  shall  be 
afflicted,  or  be  tempted  to  hypocrisy  :  of  either  of  which  if  eccle^ 
siastic  laws  be  guilty,  they  are  not  for  edification,  they  are  neither 
just  nor  pious,  and  therefore  oblige  not. 

§  9.  But  if  for  temporal  regards  the  supreme  power  do  require 
subscription,  those  temporal  regeirds  must  be  complied  with,  so  that 
the  spiritual  interest  of  souls  and  truth  be  secured.  And  therefore 
the  next  good  thing  to  the  not  imposing  uncertain  and  unnecessary 
articles  is,  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done  to  wise 
and  peaceable  dissenters. 

§  10.  And  at  last,  in  such  cases,  let  the  articles  be  made  with  as 
great  latitude  of  sense  as  they  can;  and  so  that  subscriptions  be 
made  to  the  form  of  words,  let  the  subscribers  understand  them  in 
what  sense  they  please  which  the  truth  of  God  will  suffer,  and  the 
words  can  be  capable  of.  This  is  the  last  remedy,  but  it  is  the 
worst ;  it  hath  in  it  something  of  craft,  but  very  little  of  ingenuity ; 
and  if  it  can  serve  the  ends  of  peace,  or  of  external  charity,  or  of  a 
fantastic  concord,  yet  it  cannot  serve  the  ends  of  truth  and  holiness, 
and  christian  simpUdtj. 

^  I^bi  inpra  [cot  865  C ;  Cic  de  offie.,  lib.  uL  cap.  82,  ex  Polyb.,  lib.  vi  cap.  58.] 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  LAWS  DOMESTIC :  OR  THE  POWER  WHICH  FATHERS  OF 

FAMILIES  HAVE  TO  BIND  THE,  CONSCIENCES 

OF  THEIR  RELATIVES. 


EtTLB   I. 

CHILDKEH  ABB  BOUND  TO  OBBT  THB  LAWS  AND  COMMAKDICBVTS  OF  THEIB 
PABBNTS  IN  ALL  THINGS  DOMESTICAL,  AND  IN  ALL  ACTIONS  FBBSONAL  BB* 
LATINO  TO  THB  FAMILY,  OB  DONB  WITHIN  IT. 

§  1.  The  word  of  the  commandment  is  *1?^^  which  signifies  to 
'be'  or  to  'make  weighty*/  but  in  piel  it  signifies  'to  honour/ 
that  is^  '  honour  your  parent^/  and  do  not  lightly  account  of  them. 
But  in  Levit.  xix.  8,  the  word  is  K?J,  'fear  thy  mother  and  thy 
father.'  They  signify  the  same  event  of  things^  for  a  reverential  fear 
is  honour,  and  then  both  imply  obedience.  And  there  are  three 
great  endearments  of  this  which  make  it  necessary,  and  make  it  as 
absolute  as  it  can  be. 

1)  The  one  is  that  our  parents  are  to  us  in  the  place  of  God  : 

V6fu{€  arauT^  robs  yovM  tlyai  Btohs, 

said  the  Greek  comedy **,  'suppose  your  parents  to  be  to  you  as 
gods.'  Hac  enim  paiemitas  est  nobis  sacramenlum  et  imago  divina 
patemitatis,  ut  discat  car  humanum  in  eo  principio  quad  videt,  quid 
debeat  illi  principio  a  qua  est,  et  quod  nan  videt  ^ :  '  for  the  father's 
power  is  a  sacrament  and  image  of  the  divine  paternity,  that  a  man 
may  learn  by  the  principle  of  his  being  which  be  sees,  what  he  owes 
to  the  principle  of  his  being  which  he  sees  not :'  and  Plato  ^  says 
there  is  no  image  by  which  we  can  worship  God  so  well  as  our 
fathers,  our  grandfathers,  and  our  mothers.  And  therefore  it  is  im- 
piety to  dishonour  or  disobey  our  parents,  and  it  is  piety  when  we 

*  [In  Hiphil ;  vid.  Oesen.  ad  voc.]  [p*rt,  12.]  cap.  7.  [torn.  iiL  p.  578  B.  foL 

^  [Menand.  monoikich.  879.  p.  328.  Rothom.  1648.1 

ed.  Meinekc]  *  De  legib.  [lib.  xi  §  11.  torn.  Tiii.  p. 

c  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  lib.  i.  de  sacram.  561.1 
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pay  our  duty  to  them.  The  same  word  signifies  religion  to  God^ 
wnich  expresses  this  duty.  Parentea  suos  nan  amare,  impieUa  est ; 
nan  a^naseere,  insania\  For  as  there  are  two  great  crimes  which 
we  commit  properly  against  God,  impiety  or  irreligion,  and  atheism ; 
so  there  are  these  two  crimes  against  our  parents.  He  that  does  not 
honour  and  revere  them  is  impious  or  irreligious ;  and  he  that  will 
not  acknowledge  them  is  atheistical,  that  is,  like  the  atheists,  he 
denies  the  principle  of  his  being.     And  therefore  upon  that  of 

Hue  pater  O  Lenae  Teni,  — 

Servius  observes  that  the  heathens  called  all  their  gods  by  the  name 
of  fathers :  and  an  injuir  done  to  our  father  is  said  to  be  done  to 
God,  according  to  that  of  Menander', 

*0  koiJ^p&v  rhy  war4fm,  9wr^/u7  Xiy^f 

He  that  reviles  and  speaks  evil  of  his  father^,  does  blaspheme  Qod ; 
for 

God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  world,  and  therefore  He  hath  by  the 
greatest  reUgion  immured  the  fathers'  honour. 

£t  Jo¥is  imperium  et  cari  prscepU  parentu, 
Edoeet  ^  . .  . . 

Next  to  God  is  our  duty  to  our  father. 

§  2.  2)  The  second  endearment  of  our  duty,  obedience  and  re* 
gara  to  parents,  is  gratitude ;  which  here  hath  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion, and  is  to  this  purpose  remarked  by  all  laws  and  by  all  wise  men 
of  the  world. 

Omnia  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cnra  parentis*. 

All  their  love  and  all  their  core  is  for  their  dear  boy.  The  child  is  a 
part  of  his  parents,  a  tender  part,  but  under  custody  and  a  guard ; 
and  the  state  of  descent  and  succession  from  parents  to  children  is 
called  9uita8  in  the  law :  and  tliere  is  so  much  of  a  father  in  his 
child,  that  if  a  father  and  a  son  be  partners  in  a  crime,  and  refusp  to 
confess  it  before  torments,  the  law  commands  the  son  first  to  be  tor- 
mented :  Charles  the  second,  the  emperor,  did  so ;  as  knowing  that 
the  father  will  confess  rather  than  endure  to  see  his  son  tormented  : 
and  when  the  father  does  confess  upon  the  torment  of  his  son,  the 

*  Seneca,  L  iii.  de  benet  c  1.  [torn.  L  latiliomque  Terborum  gravissima  immi- 

p.  654.]  net  poena. — Plato,  de  repub.  [De  leg. 

'  In  lib.  ii.  Georg.  [7.]  Hb.  iv.  §  8.  torn.  viii.  p.  116.] 

'  [In  comparat  Menandri  et  Philem-  *  [Dicsogenes,  apud  Stob.  floril.  tit. 

onia,  ed.  Rutgers,  var.  lectt,  lib.  it.  p.  budx.  33.] 

S66.J  ^  [Virg.  ^n.  ▼.  747.] 

^  In  verbis  per  totam  vitam  parentes  '  [ib.  L  646.] 
▼enerari  maxiroe  deeet,  levium  enim  to- 
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father  is  said  to  be  confessus  in  tormentis,  said  Baldus*^^  'he  con- 
fessed  in  his  own  torments.'  And  as  long  as  the  son  is  in  prison, 
the  father  is  not  accounted  free  in  law :  and  the  father's  sins  are 
then  punished^  when  the  child  is  made  sick^  or  unfortunate.  So  that 
the  government  of  children  is  no  otherwise  than  as  a  man's  will 
governs  his  own  hand  and  foot ;  over  which^  always  supposing  him 
to  abide  within  the  limits  and  inclinations  of  nature,  that  is,  to  love 
and  cherish  them,  and  in  no  sense  to  hate  them,  in  all  other  he  hath 
an  entire  power  of  command. 

§  3.  3)  The  third  endearment  of  children's  obedience  is  the  power 
of  blessing  and  cursing  which  God  hath  given  to  parents,  and  which 
Himself  by  His  providence  and  great  economy  will  verify.  "The 
father's  blessing  establisheth  the  houses  of  children,  but  the  curse  of 
the  mother  rooteth  out  foundations,"  saith  Ben-Sirach  \  And  S.  Paul® 
exhorting  children  to  obey  their  parents,  says  it  is  **  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,"  that  is,  the  first  to  which  any  special  pro- 
mise is  annexed,  the  promise  of  longevity  in  the  land  of  promise. 
Benedictio  mercea  obedientia  est,  saith  Ehas  Cretensis,  *  the  father's 
blessing  is  the  reward  of  the  son's  obedience.'  But  it  is  observable 
that  the  original  word  in  the  fifth  commandment  is  of  active  signifi- 
cation, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  that  "  they  may  pro- 
long thy  days  upon  the  earth;"  that  is,  saith  Paulus  Fagius,  thy 
parents  are  God's  ministers  and  instruments,  the  channels  and  con- 
veyances of  the  divine  blessinff :  for  God  hears  the  prayers  of  fathers 
and  mothers  blessing  their  obedient  children,  or  cursing  their  dis- 
obedience; insomuch  that  Ezekiel?  reckons  their  disobedience  to 
their  parents  to  be  to  the  Jews  the  cause  of  their  banishment  from 
their  own  country.  Suidas  tells  that  Leontius  the  bishop  of  Tripolis 
in  Lydia  seeing  his  only  son  of  an  ill  nature  and  apt  to  miscnief, 
prayed  to  God  that  his  son  might  die  young,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
impiety :  and  God  heard  the  father's  prayer. 

'The  curses  of  parents  are  grievotis  upon  the  earth.'  And  this  was 
observed  among  the  heathens  in  the  sad  examples  of  the  children  of 
(Bdipus,  Amyntor,  and  Theseus,  who  grew  miserable  upon  their 
fathers'  curses;  and  therefore  Telemachus  was  afraid  to  cast  his 
mother  out  of  Ulysses'  house,  lest  she  should  curse  him.  And  this 
was  it  that  brougnt  servitude  or  slavery  into  the  world ;  God  having 
in  one  of  the  fountains  of  mankind,  in  the  great  patriarch  of  the 
world,  consigned  a  sad  example  that  for  ever  children  should  be 
afraid  to  dishonour  their  parents,  and  discover  their  nakedness,  or 
reveal  their  turpitude,  their  foUies  and  dishonours. 

"  L  I  in  fi.  C.  Si  recL  provi.  in  2  lee.         p  [^Eiek.  xxiL  7.] 
[In  cod.  Justin.,  lib.  v.  tit  2.] 


"  [Ecclus.  iii.  9.J  28.]— Plato, 

"  [Eph.  Ti.  2,  8.]  viil  p.  560.] 


"1  Orpheus,  [apud  Stob.  floriL,  tit  bcxiz. 
28.]— Plato,  lib.  xi  de  leg.  [§  11.  torn. 
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§  4.  To  these  I  need  not  add  their  natural  necessity,  their  dis- 
ability to  help  themselves,  their  obnoxiousness  to  every  evil,  their 
defenceless  condition,  the  miseries  and  calamities  and  infirmities  by 
their  want  of  wisdom,  all  which  at  first  do  infinitely  endear  obedi- 
ence, and  make  it  necessary :  but  I  remember  that  this  very  thing 
was  of  great  value  amongst  the  ancients,  and  they  did  use  to  tell  this 
fable  to  their  children  to  teach  them  to  obey  their  parents' : — "  An 
old  lion,  amongst  other  precepts  that  he  gave  his  son,  charged  him 
that  he  should  never  fight  with  a  man,  because  if  he  was  not  too 
strong,  he  would  at  least  be  too  crafty.  The  young  lion  heard  him, 
but  regarded  him  not,  but  therefore  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  full 
grown,  hastens  abroad  to  seek  a  man  to  be  his  enemy.  He  came 
into  a  field,  and  saw  a  yoke  of  oxen  standing  ready  furnished  to 
plough,  and  asking  them  if  they  were  men,  they  said,  No,  but  that  a 
man  had  put  those  yokes  upon  them.  He  left  them  and  went  aside, 
and  espying  a  horse  bridled  and  tied  to  a  tree,  asked  if  he  were  a 
man.  He  was  answered.  No,  but  a  man  had  bridled  him,  and  would 
by  and  by  come  to  ride  him,  for  a  man  was  his  master.  At  last  he 
finds  a  man  cleaving  wood,  and  asked  him :  and  finding  him  to  be 
so,  told  him  he  must  then  prepare  to  fight  with  him.  The  man  told 
him.  With  all  his  heart,  but  first  desired  him  to  help  to  draw  the 
wedge  out  of  that  tree,  and  then  he  would.  The  young  lion  thrusts 
in  his  paws,  and  a  little  opens  the  tree  till  the  wedge  fell  out,  and 
the  tree  closed  upon  his  feet  by  its  returning  violence.  The  man 
seeing  the  lion  fastened,  and  the  lion  seeing  himself  entrapped,  the 
man  cried  out  to  his  neighbours  to  come  to  his  help ;  and  the  lion 
to  escape  his  danger  tore  his  feet  from  the  tree,  and  left  his  nails  and 
blood  behind  him,  and  returning  with  shame  and  smart  to  his  old 
father  said  to  him,  Mi  pater,  si  paruissem  monitis  tuis  un^ulas  non 
amisissem,  I  had  not  lost  my  nails  if  I  had  obeyed  my  father's  com- 
mandment.'^  For  the  commandments  of  parents  being  for  the  good 
of  their  children,  he  cannot  be  prosperous  that  will  not  obey  his 
father.    That  was  their  meaning. 

§  5.  But  concerning  the  duty  itself  there  is  no  question;  no- 
thing is  plainer,  nothing  is  easier :  but  concerning  the  limits  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  power  there  is  very  great  difficulty;  the  scrip- 
ture speaking  either  indefinitely  or  universally,  either  of  which  does 
equally  need  a  limit  and  specification.  "  Children^  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things,^'  saith  S.  Paul' :  and  if  that  all  were  absolutely  all,  there 
were  no  difficulty  in  the  understanding  it ;  but  infinitely  difficult  it 
would  be  to  observe  it,  and  reconcile  it  with  our  other  duties  and 
just  interests.  And  just  so  is  that  law  which  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  world  is  represented  as  universally,  Liberi  qnacu/nque  in  reparen* 
libus  dicto  audientes  suiUo;  and  he  in  the  comedy^, 

'  [Ex  polyantkea  nova  J.  Langii,  a.  ▼.         '  [Col.  iii.  20.] 
'Parentet.']  *  Plaut.  Trinuin.  [act  iL  sc.  2.  1.] 
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Pater  adsnoi, 
Impera  quod  vib,  neque  tibi  ero  in  mora, 

'  Here  am  I  my  jEather,  command  me  any  thing,  neither  will  I  resist/ 
But  this  any  thing  and  this  every  thing  is  but  an?  thing  and  every 
thing  of  a  certain  kind :  which  if  we  can  establish  upon  certain 
measures,  we  have  one  great  line  more  for  the  conduct  of  conscience. 
The  ^vines  and  lawyers  reduce  the  issues  of  this  relation  to  thr^ 
heads,  L  Beyerence,  II.  Animadversion,  III.  Piety. 


OF  REVERENCE  TO  PARENTS. 

§  6.  And  first  it  is  certain  whatever  can  be  signified  by  honour 
and  fear  and  reverence  is  the  duty  of  children;  that  is,  so  far  as  to 
think  honourably  of  them,  to  speak  well  of  them,  to  conceal  their 
faults,  to  excuse  them  to  others,  to  ocnnport  themselves  with  rever- 
ence and  great  regard  before  them, 

Bo6Kov  youth  vikbrurrov  iv  rtfious  lx«(y*) 

'above  all  things  have  your  parents  in  honouf:'  and  this  is  to  be 
expressed  according  as  the  parents  shall  require,  and  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  nation  and  the  most  pious  and  obedient  in  it; 
for  vullu  quoque  ladi  pietatem  was  an  old  rule,  '  a  child  may  be  rude 
Hid  undutiful  in  his  very  looks ;'  and  he  deserves  to  be  punished  with 
blindness,  quiparenium  vuUu9  torvo  viiu  despewerii,  et  elatii  octdia 
laserU  pietatem,  saith  S.  Hierome, '  who  by  proud  looks  and  scornful 
eyes  is  impious  to  his  parents.*  But  this  duty  is  well  described  by 
Theophilus  to  Autolycus^,  Sanctum  et  laudabue  censefur,  non  solum 
apiid  Deum  sed  et  apud  homines,  videlicet  nt  in  simplicitate  et  ahqi^ 
omni  malitia  sjt^iciamur  parentibus :  '  children  must  be  subject  to 
their  parents  without  all  malice  and  perverseness,  and  in  all  simpli- 
city,* that  is,  ingenuity  of  words  and  manners.  And  when  Ptolemy^ 
asked  one  of  the  seventy-two  translators  of  the  bible  how  a  son  should 
pay  due  thankfulness  to  his  parents,  he  was  answered,  8i  nulla  re 
illos  tristitia  affecerie,  '  if  ypu  grieve  them  in  nothing,*  Thai's  th|i 
surest  measure. 

§  7.  The  next  thing  that  is  also  certain  in  this  is,  that  all  th^ 
good  counsels  and  precepts  of  holiness  and  wisdom  which  the  parents 
give,  it  is  necesssry  the  children  should  observe ;  and  besides  that 
the  not  observing  them  is  a  sin  against  the  special  commandments^ 
it  is  also  a  sin  of  disobedience,  and  a  rebellion  against  the  father's 
authority.     So  the  father  in  the  comedy*  urges  his  Authority^ 


"  [Philein.  apud  Stob.  floril,  tit  Uxix.  ^  [  Arist  ad  Pfailocrat  de  lxzu.  intev- 

30.]  preL,  p.  77.  Svo.  Oxon.  1692.] 

>  [lib.  ».  cap.  8d.  p.  1S8.  Svo.  Hamb.  *  Plaut,  Triauiq,  [«e|.  ^  ftp,  2.  |.] 
1724.] 
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Fecerii  par  tuis  csterii  fiietis,  patrem 
Tnnm  si  pereolei.    Per  pietatem,  nolo  ego  cum  improbis  te  viiia, 
Gnate  mi,  neque  in  Tia,  neque  in  foro  ulTum  termonem  ezseqnL 

Hae  diet  noctetque  kibi  canto  ut  caveas. 

meo  modo,  et  moribus  riTito 

Ankiqnis :  qu»  ego  tibi  prscipio,  b»c  fadto : 

H0O  tibi  li  mea  imperia  capeasei,  multa  bona  in  pectore  coosident 

'  Keep  good  compaDj,  avoid  the  debaacheries  of  the  present  times, 
live  as  I  command^  and  as  your  forefathers  did  live ;  and  if  to  these 
purposes  you  submit  to  my  government,  good  things  shall  dwell 
within  you/ 

§  8.  But  we  find  amongst  the  ancients  some  little  instances  of 
this  honour  and  reverence  besides  obedience  specified.  The  ancients 
would  not  without  leave  go  bom  the  presence  of  their  father :  so  he 
in  the  comedy  % 


neqne  latebroM  me  aba  tuo 


Contpecta  occultaba 

They  would  not  conceal  from  their  parents  the  entercourses  and 
accidents  of  their  vouth,  their  amours,  their  mistresses,  their  designs 
of  marriage,  their  little  plots,  and  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

Que  fert  adoletcenda 
£a  ne  me  celet  consuefeci  filium : 

that  is,  they  accounted  it  part  of  the  honour  due  to  their  parents,  t^ 
tell  them  truth  in  all  things  where  they  were  interrogated  or  sus- 
pected. 

Nam  qui  mentiri  aut  fallere  insnerit  patrem,  aut 
Audebit,  tanto  magis  audebit  c«teros^. 

He  that  lies  before  his  father  dishonours  him,  and  commits  two  sins ; 
he  transgresses  two  commandments.  Add  to  this,  they  counted  it 
impiety  to  steal  any  thing  from  their  parents. 

Egon'  patri  tnrripere  possim  quidquam  tam  cauto  teni  f 
Atque  adeo  si  facere  poasem,  pietas  probibet*. 

That  it,  whatever  was  a  single  injury  if  done  to  a  stranger,  was 
double  if  committed  against  their  j^arents^ :  for  as  to  do  good  to 
them  was  piety  as  well  as  charity,  it  was  religion  and  justice  too ; 
so  to  do  any  evil  to  them  is  to  do  them  dishonour,  and  expressly 
against  the  fifth  commandment.  These  are  the  first  general  mea- 
sures, and  the  indication  of  very  many  particulars. 

§  9.  But  there  is  one  great  measure  more,  and  that  is,  that  speci- 
ficatiou  of  the  duties  of  this  commandment  which  we  find  in  the  laws 
of  nations  and  the  consent  of  all  wise  men,  and  particularly  of  those 
with  whom  we  do  converse,  and  by  whom  we  are  governed.   For  our 

*  Trinnm.  nbi  sapr.  [Im.  2.]  *  [Plant  PsendoL,  act  I  ic  8,  68.] 

^  Terent  Adelph.  act  I  seen.  1.  [M.]         <  [Pi^^*  n^u.  24.] 
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parents  have  a  double  power  over  us,  one  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  other  by  the  civil  law ;  that  is,  there  are  some  duties  which  child- 
ren do  owe  to  their  parents,  which  are  primely  and  indispensably 
necessary,  others  which  are  specifications  and  instances  of  a  genend 
duty,  but  such  which  may  suffer  increase  and  diminution,  but  are 
necessary  by  virtue  of  a  divine  commandment  when  they  are  bound 
upon  us  by  the  laws  of  our  country ;  because  these  are  of  the  nature 
of  those  things  whose  natures  can  be  changed  by  becoming  laws,  and 
are  reduced  undei^  the  category  of  their  proper  virtues.  The  parti- 
culars  I  shall  draw  out  of  the  laws  of  nations,  from  the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  reducing  them  to  distinct  rules  shall  describe  their  several 
obligations  of  the  conscience :  and  they  relate  to  the  other  two  parts 
of  parental  power,  signified  by  Castigation  and  Piety. 


OF  CASTIOAnON,  OB  THE  COEBCITIVB  POWER  OF  PARENTS. 


ErLE  II. 

FATHERS  HAVE  A  POWER  TO  CHASTISE  THEIR  0F7EKDING  CHILDREN, 
BUT  NOT  A  POWES  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

§  1.  In  the  laws  of  JEtomulus  and  Numa*'  fathers  had  a  power 
three  times  to  sell  their  children,  and  a  power  to  put  them  to  death 
in  certain  cases :  and  they  attribute  much  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
city  to  this  permission,  nothing  being  a  better  instrument  to  make 
good  citizens,  than  by  making  them  good  sons;  it  being  very  un- 
likely that  ever  he  should  command  weU  abroad,  that  knows  not  well 
how  to  obey  at  home'. 

Quicunque  patrem  timet  ac  reveretur. 
Hie  in  bonum  civem  evadet  proculdubio, 

said  TimoclesK,  'he  that  fears  and  obeys  his  father,  without  perad- 
venture  as  he  is  a  good  man  so  he  will  make  a  good  citizen.'  And 
therefore  it  was  observed  by  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  that  amongst 
the  Greeks,  contumacy,  impiety  and  parricide  were  very  common; 
and  he  gives  this  reason,  because  Charondas,  Pittacus  and  Solon  did 
by  their  laws  give  the  fathers  no  great  power  over  their  children. 
But  I  said  that  the  Romans  did,  and  those  great  examples  of  Titus 

•  [Dionyi.  Halic,  lib.  iL  cap.  27.]  »  [Apud  Stob.  floriL  tit  Ixxix.  17.]— 

'  [Oiac  f<mv  ff&  ip^cu  fiii  iipx04yrsu —  Si  quis  inofficiosus  fuerit  in  parentes,  om- 

Arist  poL,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.— Nemo  regere  nium  magistratuum  sit  incapax.  —  Xe- 

potest,  nisi  qui  et  regi — Sen.  de  ira,  lib.  noph.  I.  ii.  de  diet  et  fact  Socrat  [cap. 

ii.  cap.  15.]  2.  §  13.] 
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Manilas^  G.  Flaminius^  G.  Gassius^  who  put  their  sons  to  death,  were 
indeed  veiy  severe,  but  did  imprint  great  terrors  upon  aU  the  Roman 
youth.  Bodinus  thinks  this  to  be  a  natural  and  unalterable  power ; 
and  Jirodius  supposes  that  Ood  would  not  have  commanded  Abraham 
to  kill  his  son,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  ordinary  and  inherent 
power ;  and  when  Judah  commanded  his  daughter-in-law  Thamar  to 
be  brought  forth  and  burned  for  her  adultery,  it  gave  indication  that 
he  by  his  supreme  patenial  power  in  the  family  had  power  of  life  and 
death.  And  of  this  there  is  no  question  in  the  heads  of  families, 
where  the  father  is  a  patriarch,  the  fountain  of  his  nation,  or  of  his 
society,  and  under  the  command  of  no  superior:  for  the  paternal 
power  is  the  fountain  of  the  royal ;  and  Abimelech  was  nothing  but 
"the  king  my  father  V 

§  2.  But  when  families  were  multiplied,  though  fathers  were  fitter 
to  be  trusted  with  the  severest  power  than  any  other  sort  of  in- 
terested persons,  yet  because  this  might  fall  into  disorder,  God  was 
pleased  in  the  law  of  Moses  so  to  order  this  afiair,  that  the  father's 
power  should  not  be  diminished,  and  yet  the  execution  of  it  and  the 
declaration  of  the  sentence  should  be  trusted  to  the  judge.  For  if  a 
father  found  his  son  stubborn,  rebellious,  disobedient,  a  glutton  or 
a  drunkard,  all  which  are  personal  crimes,  and  against  the  private 
authority  and  counsel  of  the  father,  the  father  and  the  mother  might 
delate  him  to  the  judge,  and  without  further  proof  but  their  own 
testimony  he  was  to  be  stoned  to  death'.  Drunkenness  and  gluttony 
were  in  no  other  cases  capital  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  when  joined 
with  rebelUon  or  disobedience  to  their  parents.  And  like  to  this 
proceeding  in  Moses'  law  was  the  process  in  the  Persian  monarchy. 
±^or  -filian**  tells  that  when  Rhacoces  the  Mardian  brought  Cartomes 
his  son  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him  to  Artaxerxes,  desiring 
that  the  prince  would  command  him  to  be  slain,  because  he  was  im- 

tudent,  he  was  naught,  he  was  a  villain;  the  Persian  king  asked 
im  if  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  his  son  die  with  violence. 
The  father  replied,  "  I  have  in  my  garden  a  goodly  lettuce,  fat  and 
wanton  and  full  of  leaves.  When  I  find  any  of  them  luxuriant, 
proud  and  exorbitant,  though  it  be  a  part  of  the  body  I  cut  it  off; 
and  so  I  do  to  whatsoever  is  bitter  and  superfluous,  and  my  lettuce 
is  the  sweeter  for  it,  it  does  not  bewail  the  loss  of  its  bad  leaves, 
but  thrives  the  better.  Think  the  same  of  me,  O  king;  for  though 
he  be  pared  away  that  hurts  my  family^  that  gives  ill  example  to  his 
brothers,  my  flock  will  be  the  more  thriving,  florid  and  fruitful  in  all 
good  things.''  By  this  instance  we  perceive  that  when  fathers  had 
not  power  to  put  to  death  their  rebellious  children,  they  could  require 
it  of  the  prince,  who  was  to  proceed  summarily  and  merely  upon  the 
fathei^s  instance.     And  we  find  in  the  French  annals  that  Stephen  ^ 

'  [lpD^!3M*  ^id®  Gesen.  ad  voc]  '  [Probably  Etienne  Boisleau,  provost 

f  fpeuLxxi   18  1  °^  ^*""  ^•^'  ^^^'*     ^«^»*>'«"»  *"»^  <^« 

^  [Var.  hist.;  Ub.  I  cap.  34.]  ^^"^'  ^'^'  '*•  ^°»"-  '"-  P'  ^^^'^ 
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Boslee  the  president  of  Paris  impaled  a  youug  fellow  because  his 
mother  said  that  she  could  by  no  arts  or  labour  keep  him  from  being 
a  thief. 

§  3.  But  this  went  off  very  much  in  the  manners  of  men ;  and 
children  were  by  other  means  restrained  ordinarily,  before  thing* 
were  brought  to  that  extremity ;  and  in  the  civil  law  parents  were 
forbidden  to  kill  their  children^,  and  this  law  hath  prevailed  in 
all  Christendom,  excepting  that  a  man  is  in  some  places  permitted  to 
kill  his  daughter  if  he  sees  her  in  unchaste  embraces.  But  instead 
of  these  great  excesses  of  power,  there  is  left  to  christian  parents 
nothing  but  a  decent  castigation  in  the  lesser  and  single  faults,  and 
disinherison  in  case  of  great  and  persevering.  That  children  are  to 
submit  to  the  animadversions  and  chastisements  of  their  fathers,  i» 
the  voice  of  nature,  and  of  all  nations,  of  scripture  and  right  reason. 
So  S.  Paul^  "  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence :"  and  Ben  Sirach^  teaches  us,  "  In 
opere  et  sermone  et  omui  patientia  honora  patrem  tuum,  '  honour  thy 
father  in  thy  work  and  in  thy  word,  and  in  all  patience,'  so  the 
vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  that  is,  suffer  what  he  imposes  upon  you : 
and  this  was  it  which  the  young  Greek  that  Plutarch  °^  speaks  of 
had  learned  in  Zeno's  school,  Didici  patria  iram  ferre ;  '  I  have 
learned,'  saith  he,  '  patiently  to  bear  mv  father's  anger/  The  autho-  , 
rity  is  plain ;  the  measures  of  it  are  only,  that  it  be  done  for  amend- 
ment ;  that  is,  that  it  be  discipline,  not  anger  and  revenge,  and  that 
it  be  done  with  charity  and  moderation,  which  is  signified  by  8.  Paul", 
''  Parents,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath ;"  which  precept  he 
repeats®,  ^  ^f)€6C(€T€,  firi  irapofyyCCerc,  give  them  no  opprobrious 
words,  no  contumelious  and  provoking  language,  and  therefore  much 
less  any  cruel  and  undecent  castigations. 

Pudore  et  liberalitate  liberos 
Retioere  satius  esse  credo,  quam  metu. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hoc  patrium  est,  potius  consuefacere  filium 
Sua  sponte  recte  facere,  quam  alieno  metu. 
Hoc  pater  ac  dominus  interest :  hoc  qui  nequit, 
Fateatur  se  nescire  imperare  liberis^. 

A  master  governs  by  fear,  and  a  father  by  love,  and  both  by  their 
authority :  but  the  gentle  way  is  the  fathei^s  method ;  but  if  he  will 
use  the  severe,  he  hath  authority  to  do  it,  and  right  or  wrong  he 
must  be  suffered,  till  the  evil  be  insufferable,  and  then  he  may  de- 
cline it,  but  ever  with  reverence  to  his  father's  honour ;  for  indeed 
against  a  father's  tyranny  there  is  no  aid,  no  remedy,  no  intercession, 

i  §  finaL  Inst  de  noxa.  [lib.  iv.  tit  8.  '  [Ecclus.  iii.  8.] 

§  7.]  L  'DivuSf'  flF.  ad  leg.  Pomp,  de  par-  *"  [Lege  ^lian.  var.  hist,  lib.  ix.  cap. 

ricid.    [Digest,  lib.  xlviiL  tit  9.  L  5.]  et  33.  cf.  p.  197  supra.] 
toto  tit  C.  de  his  qui  parent  vel  fil.  oc-  "  [Ephes.  vi.  4.] 

cid.   [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  iz.  tit  17.]  <"  [Coloss.  iiL  31.] 

^  [Hebr.  xii.  9.]  p  Tereut  Adelph.,  act  L  sc  1.  [57.] 
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bat  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  father,  the  chief  of  all  the  tribes  and 
all  the  families.  This  only  I  am  to  add,  that  as  fathers  have  not  a 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children,  so  neither  are  they 
lightly  to  use  that  power  which  they  have,  and  is  next  to  this ;  that 
is,  that  I  may  use  S.  Ambrose^  his  expression,  ne  lasa  pietM  pcUris 
ulciscalur  se  exharedatione  vel  abdicatione  cantumack  generis*,  a 
power  of  disinherison  is  not  to  be  used  for  every  great  offence,  much 
less  for  a  little.  Pater,  nisi  magna  et  muUa  injuria  paiientiam 
evicerintf  nisi  plus  eat  quod  timet  quam  quod  damnat,  non  facile  ac- 
eedit  ad  decretorium  stylum,  said  Seneca*,  'a  father  will  not  easily 

Eroceed  to  an  exterminating  sentence,  unless  great  and  many  injuries 
ave  quite  overcome  his  patience :  nor  then  neither,  unless  he  fear 
worse  things  than  those  which  he  already  blames.'  For,  as  Quin- 
tilian*  observed  well,  this  power  was  not  given  to  fathers  but  when 
their  sons  are  incorrigible.  Fulmen  ietudpatrum  adveraus  ferociam 
adolescentia  datum  est,  adversus filios  qui peccare plus possunt :  'if 
they  will  sin  yet  more,  and  will  not  be  corrected,  then  they  may  un- 
willingly use  this  thunderbolt.'  It  is  like  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, never  to  be  used  but  when  nothing  else  will  cure  the 
man,  and  nothing  at  all  will  make  the  mischief  tolerable :  that  is,  a 
son  may  not  be  disinherited,  but  when  he  may  be  hated,  which  may 
never  be,  sine  causis  multis,  magnis  et  necessariis,  as  Cicero^  affirms. 
The  causes  must  be  great  and  many,  and  intolerable,  and  without 
remedy.  But  of  these  things  because  the  fathers  are  judges,  they 
must  judge  according  to  the  permissions  of  law,  and  the  antdogies  of 
christian  prudence  and  chanty;  for  if  they  do  amiss,  the  child  is 
miserable  by  the  father's  passion,  and  the  father  by  his  own. 


OF  PIBTY  TO  PARENTS. 


EULE  ni. 

A  FATHXB  HATB  FOWEB  OVEB  THE  GOODS  AKD  PEBS0K8  OF  HIS  CHILDBSir, 

80  AS  TO  BE  MAINTAINED  BT  THEM. 

§  1.  The  lawyers  define  the  paternal  power  to  be  jus  moribus 
legibusque  constiiutum,  quo  patri  in  fiUum  bonaque  ipsius  plenum 

«  Epist  XX.  [aL  IxxtL  torn.  ii.  col.  p.  4dl.] 

1089  !>.]  *  Declim.  [cclix.] 

'  ['pignorif.'  ed.]  •  Orat  pro  Rom.  Araer.  [cap.  14] 
■  Lib.  L  c.  14.  de  clement  [torn.  L 
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ju9  olim  trihutum  fuit^ ;  'a  full  right  upon  liis  son  and  his  son's 
goods  introduced  by  laws  and  customs.'  Now  this  full  right  is 
alterable  by  the  civil  law  of  any  nation :  that  is,  whereas  amongst  the 
Bomans  whatsoever  the  son  acquired^  he  acquired  it  not  for  lumself^ 
but  for  his  father ;  this  may  determine  sooner  or  last  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  appointments  of  law ;  for  ''  the  heir  so  long  as  he  is  a 
child  differs  nothing  from  a  servant  V'  and  therefore  if  the  law  please, 
may  be  used  accordingly;  and  when  the  law  hath  so  appointed,  the 
conscience  is  bound  by  it. 

§  2.  But  that  which  is  not  alterable  by  laws  is  that  which  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  duty,  that  parents  be  maintained  by  their 
children  if  they  need  it :  for  this  is  in  the  commandment,  this  is  a 
part  of  the  honour  that  is  due  to  them.  For  so  our  blessed  Saviour 
remarks  the  ivriBfais :  the  pharisees  that  taught  the  children  to  cry 
corbofi,  '  it  is  a  gift,'  and  therefore  out  of  it  the  parents  must  not  be 
profited,  he  calls  it '  a  not  honouring  the  father  and  mother ' ;'  and 
the  'double  honour'  which  S.  FauM  commands  to  be  given  to  'the 
elders  that  rule  well'  is  instanced  in  the  matter  of  maintenance. 
And  this  the  heathens  had.  So  Hierocles^,  yovias  Tifiri<r<aiJL€v  vircp- 
PakX6vTa}S,  (Tttfiaros  vwrip€<rlav  Kot  yjpr^yAraiv  \oprjyiav  vnixovT€9 
8ti  fiikitTTa  irpoOvfJLOTirriv,  'let  us  greatly  honour  our  parents,  af- 
fording them  the  ministiy  of  our  bodies  and  the  use  of  our  wealth 
most  cheerfully.'  But  this  Cicero^  limits  to  the  necessaria  vitaprtB* 
sidia,  qua  debeniur  Ms  tnaxime,  '  the  necessary  aids  of  life ;'  that  is, 
what  is  for  their  support,  to  keep  them  from  need  and  shame,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  parent  and  abiUty  of  the  child :  so  that 
this  be  first  respected,  and  then  that,  saith  Bartolus'^.  To  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  S.  Ambrose  •,  "K  the  contumely  of  the  father  and 
the  reproaching  or  vilifying  of  the  mother  be  punished  so  severely, 
what  shall  their  starving  or  their  beggary  be  r'  This  the  Bomans 
did  resent  so  deeply,  that  they  made  a  law  that  if  a  son  that  was 
emancipated  or  quitted  from  his  father's  government  did  deny  aliment 
to  his  indigent  father,  he  was  to  be  reduced  under  his  fathei^s  power, 
and  so  to  abide  for  ever'.  But  by  this  instance  it  is  apparent  that 
this  is  no  part  of  the  father's  power,  but  is  an  oflBce  of  the  son's 
piety.  For  between  the  father  and  the  son  there  is  a  threefold  cord 
or  tie,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  band  of  fieverence,  of  Gastiga- 
tion,  and  Piety ;  the  two  first  are  the  father's  authority,  this  kst 
gives  the  father  proprly  no  right,  but  obliges  the  son  directly.  But 
then  this  is  to  be  added,  that  this  obligation  is  only  confirmed  by  the 

*  SebasL  Monticiil.  de  patria  potest  c  OflSc.  L  [17.] 

[5  21.  in  tractt  univ.  jur.,  torn.  tuL  part  *  In  L  *  Libertis/  §  *  Manumisgis,*  ff  da 

2.  foL  128  a.]  '^        aHm.  '*^'  "  "         " 

'  [GaL  iv.  l.j 

*  [Matt  XV.  6.] 

*  ri  Tim.  ▼.  17.]  tit  50,] 

*  [In  Pytbag.  cann.  aur.,  p.  44.] 


iuL  [Digest,  lib.  xxxiv.  tit.  L  1. 18.  §  1.1 
*  In  Luc.  XTiii.  [torn.  L  col.  1491  D.j 
'  L.  unic.  C.  de  ingrat  liber.  [Ub.  Tiit 
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civil  laws^  but  it  is  immediately  tied  upon  him  by  the  natural :  for  a 
son  is  bound  to  keep  his  father  from  starving  though  he  be  a  bandito 
or  au  outlaw,  that  is^  though  he  have  lost  all  civil  rights,  because  no 
civil  power  can  prejudice  a  divine  commandment.  Plutarch^  tells 
that  by  Solon's  law  tlie  son  was  not  bound  to  give  his  &ther  aliment 
if  his  father  caused  him  to  learn  no  trade,  or  taught  him  nothing 
whereby  he  might  get  his  living.  Indeed  if  the  father  neither  did 
give,  him  whereon  to  live,  nor  teach  him  whereby  he  might  get  it 
himself,  the  son  is  the  less  obliged ;  but  yet  sufficiently  for  this,  be- 
cause it  is  by  a  law  of  nature  that  he  is  obliged,  and  all  such  obliga- 
tions are  before  such  conditions  can  intervene.  nc^9  hv  6  yevirqOels 
ivTiy€vvfj(rai  biSvairo  rovs  ait^lpavra^ ;  said  Aristotle.  Something 
else  is  to  be  considered  besides  the  advantages  of  education :  the 
father  was  the  principle  of  his  being,  and  in  that  he  can  never  be 
jfequited  in  kind,  and  therefore  let  him  be  paid  by  duty. 

§  3«  But  if  the  case  be  such  as  divides  the  duty,  and  the  money 
cannot  be  divided,  what  shall  then  be  done?  Marco  Tomaso  a 
tradesman  in  Venice  had  a  father  and  son,  both  lame,  both  in  great 
necessity.  The  father  lost  all  his  goods  to  the  Turks,  and  the  son 
had  rowed  in  the  galleys  till  all  his  strength  and  health  was  gone; 
but  the  poor  cutler  (for  Tomaso  was  no  more)  was  not  able  to  relieve 
them  both:  what  shall  he  do?  The  case  here  is  hard.  But  love 
descends,  and  ascends  not :  therefore  Tomaso's  bowels  yearn  upon 
his  son ;  and  he  cannot  have  that  tenderness  for  his  father,  and  he 
were  unnatural  if  he  should  let  his  son  perish.  It  is  true,  but  there- 
fore he  ought  not  to  neglect  his  father  and  feed  his  son,  because  his 
son  does  not,  cannot  love  him  so  well  as  his  father  does ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  obliged  by  gratitude  to  liis  father,  and  by  tenderness  to  his 
son ;  to  this  there  is  more  natural  inchnation,  but  to  the  other  there 
is  more  natural  duty.  And  therefore  the  lawyers  say  that  amor  de- 
scendit,  non  ascendU,  is  td  be  understood  quoad  ordinem  dilectioniSf 
nan  quoad  effectum  obligationis,  '  Love  does  descend,'  but  it  should 
not  in  some  cases.  And  therefore  when  the  law  gives  leave  that  a 
son  may  by  his  father  be  sold  to  keep  the  father  from  starving,  it 
shews  plainly  that  the  father  is  in  cases  of  necessity  to  be  preferred. 

§  4.  And  this  indeed  by  the  help  of  the  civil  laws  brings  this  rule 
to  an  instance  of  patemid  power;  for  a  father  in  this  law  hath  a 
right  over  his  son,  and  can  deliver  him  to  labour  and  service  for  the 
necessary  support  of  his  helpless  father.  This  we  find  done  fre- 
quejitly, 

—  Et  Undem  demisso  in  viscera  censu 
Filia  restabat  nou  isto  digna  parente : 
Hano  quoque  Tendit  inops  \ 

And  Eusebins^  tells  it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Maximianus  the  em- 

•  In  vita  Solon,  [cap.  ziL  torn.  i.  p.  ^  [Ovid.]  metamorph.  viii.  [S46.] 

SCO.]  *  [Hist,  eccles.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  p.  448.] 
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peror;  and  the  prophet  Jeremy'^  brings  in  the  people  complaining  in 
a  time  of  famine,  *'  Our  sons  and  our  daughters  are  too  many,  let  us 
take  corn  for  their  price,  that  we  may  eat  and  live/'  But  this  being 
only  in  the  case  of  extreme  necessity  is  not  to  be  drawn  to  any  thing 
else,  for  this  power  is  only  just  when  it  is  unavoidable :  and  there- 
fore it  is  permitted  in  laws,  which  do  therefore  so  comply  with  the 
necessity,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy,  or  to  make  it  tolerable, 
that  in  such  cases  the  judges,  if  there  be  a  contest  in  the  particular, 
are  tied  to  proceed  summarily :  and  if  a  son  should  pretend  causes 
of  excuse  from  giving  aliment  to  his  father  during  the  whole  contest 
tation,  and  till  the  proof  be  made,  the  son  is  tied  to  maintain  his 
father  in  the  interval ;  so  careful  are  the  laws  to  secure  the  perform^ 
ance  of  this  duty,  for  the  omission  of  which  all  the  world  hath  ob^ 
served  great  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  expressed  in  judg* 
ments,  and  particularly  of  immature  deaths ;  so  Homer  ^  observes  of 
Semoisius, 

'  he  refused  to  nourish  his  loving  parents,  and  therefore  he  lived  but 
a  short  life/ 

§  5.  One  particular  more  is  to  be  added,  and  that  is,  if  an  indi- 
gent  father  have  a  rich  father  living,  and  a  rich  son,  although  both 
are  obliged  to  nourish  him,  yet  it  is  in  the  father's  power  to  burden 
the  son  and  to  excuse  the  grandfather;  that  is,  the  power  which  the 
father  hath  over  the  son  can  require  this  duty :  the  grandfather  is 
equally  obliged,  but  the  son  hath  no  power  over  him,  the  law  hath. 
For  as  for  the  thing  itself  there  is  no  other  difference  in  it.  But  if 
the  rich  father  refuses  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  if  the  rich  son  re- 
fuses he  is  impious;  the  first  is  unnatural,  and  the  second  is  ungodly; 
the  first  is  a  heathen,  and  the  other  is  no  Christian ;  the  grandfather 
hath  no  bowels,  and  the  grandchild  no  gratitude ;  the  first  hath  no 
humanity,  and  the  other  no  religion;  so  that  it  is  an  even  lay  be- 
tween them  which  is  the  worst :  but  the  necessitous  father  may  put 
the  duty  actually  upon  the  son  by  reason  of  his  paternal  power,  that 
is,  he  may  so  order  it,  that  if  the  son  refuses  he  is  not  only  uncharit- 
able, but  undutiful  also,  he  commits  two  great  sins ;  whereas  the  re- 
fusing grandfather  commits  but  one,  though  that  also  be  enough  to 
bring  lum  an  extreme  damnation. 

^  [Read,  Nehemiah  r.  2.]  chistical  doctrine,  part  iL  chap.  1.  §  2. 

1  Iliad,   iv.  [477  ;   ct  lib.  zviL  301.  p.   65.   Sva   Oxf.   1846.),   and   Saravia 

The   passage   has  been   similarly   mis-  (quoted  by  Racket,  life  of  Abp.  Williami, 

applied  by  Andrewes  (Pattern  of  cate-  part  ii.  §  74.  p.  75.  foL  Lond.  1693).] 
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EULE  IV. 

THS  FATHIB's  POWEB  DOES  NOT  EXTEND  TO  MATTEB  OF  BEUGION  AND 

PEBSUASIONS  OF  FAITH. 

§  1.  Ik  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  written^  Sacra  private 
perpelua  manento,  that '  the  private  religion  of  a  family  should  not 
De  altered  */  which  Cicero  °^  expounds  to  mean  that  all  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  father  of  the  family  did  appertain  were  tied  to  the 
celebration  of  the  same  rites ;  and  the  lawyers  say,  that  Mlii  sunt  i» 
sacria parentum  dum  sunt  in  eorum potestate^,  'children  are  within 
the  holy  rites  of  their  parents  while  they  are  in  their  power/  And 
indeed  this  is  very  true  in  the  court  of  conscience  so  long  as  their 
understanding  is  in  their  father's  power;  but  that  is  of  all  things 
first  emancipated :  when  a  son  can  choose  for  himself,  when  he  is 
capable  of  malice  and  perverseness,  when  he  is  judicable  by  external 
and  public  laws,  then  ne  is  emancipated  and  set  free,  so  as  he  can 
choose  his  religion,  and  for  that  the  father  hath  no  other  power  over 
him  but  persuasion  and  instruction.  For  it  is  very  observable  that 
as  it  was  said  of  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  a '  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,'  so  it  is  true  of  the  imperium  domesticum,  *  the  father's 
government,'  it  is  a  pedagogy  to  bring  us  to  the  obedience  of  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man :  the  fathers  commands  are  exacted  be- 
fore the  laws  of  God  or  princes  do  require  obedience ;  because  the 
government  of  children  is  like  the  government  of  the  sick  and  the 
madmen,  it  is  a  protection  of  them  from  harm,  and  an  institution  of 
them  to  obedience  of  God  and  of  kings ;  and  therefore  the  father  is 
to  rule  the  understanding  of  his  child  till  it  be  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  God ;  that  is,  the  child  must  believe  and  learn,  that  he  may 
choose  and  obey;  for  so  we  see  it  in  the  baptizing  infants,  the 
fathers  and  susceptors  first  choose  the  child's  religion,  and  then 
teach  it  him,  and  then  he  must  choose  it  himself.  For  the  father's 
authority  to  the  understanding  of  the  child  is  but  like  a  false  arch  or 
temporary  supporter,  put  under  the  building  till  it  can  stand  alone : 
and  it  only  hath  this  advantage,  that  the  father  hath  the  prerogative 
of  education,  the  priority  of  possession,  which  how  great  it  is  all  the 
experience  of  the  world  can  tell.  But  that  this  is  part  of  the  paternal 
power  is  evident,  because  no  child  is  to  be  baptized  without  his 
father's  will.  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  heathen  can  reckon  their  children 
in  sacris parentum^ ;  they  have  power,  a  natural  and  proper  power, 
to  breed  up  their  children  in  what  rdigion  they  please,  but  not  to 

"  Lib.  ii.  de  legib.  [cap.  9.]  fid.  [pan.  3.  fol.  173  a.]  et  Baldus  in  1. 

"  Alciat  lib.  L  prsterm.  in  verb. '  Sa-  *  Item  in  potestate,'  ff  de  ju.  person,  [in 

era.'  [torn.  vi.  fol.  87  a.]  digest,  lib.  i.  tit  6.  L  3.] 
<>  Panormit  in  cap.  2.  de  convert,  in- 
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keep  tlicm  in  it ;  for  then  when  they  can  choose  they  are  under  no 
power  of  man,  God  only  is  the  Lord  of  the  understanding :  and 
therefore  it  is  no  disobedience  if  a  son  changes  his  father's  religion, 
or  refuses  to  follow  his  father's  change,  for  he  cannot  be  injured  in 
that  where  he  hath  no  right  and  no  authority. 

§  2,.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood  that  the  religion  of  the  son 
must  at  no  hand  prejudice  the  father's  civil  rights,  so  that  he  must 
not  quit  his  father's  house,  if  he  be  under  his  father's  power,  and  by 
the  laws  of  his  country  be  obliged  under  that  government.  Vigoreus 
in  his  sermon  of  S.  Martin,  teUs  that  S.  Martin  being  but  a  catechu- 
men  and  yet  unbaptized  did  still  abide  with  his  father  and  mother 
though  they  were  heathens,  and  he  nevertheless  did  all  the  offices  of 
a  Christian.  And  there  is  in  this  great  duty,  because  one  right  must 
not  destroy  another ;  and  a  man  may  be  of  what  religion  he  please 
without  doing  wrong  to  any  man,  for  a  man  cannot  be  hindered  in 
his  persuasion,  for  though  he  dies  he  is  of  that  religion;  but  no 
good  religion  does  warrant  the  son  to  dg  wrong  to  his  father's  legal 
rights.     And  therefore  Marius  Victor?  observes  of  Abraham, 

Verum  mente  Deum  venerans,  gentilia  sacra* 
Ayersatus  erat 

He  was  a  great  hater  of  his  father's  idolatry  and  the  impious  rites  of 
his  family,  yet  he  did  not  leave  his  father's  house  till  after  his  father's 
death. 

Linqueret  ut  sedes'  patrias,  terramque  nocentem, 
Pullutamque  domum, 

•  •  •  • 

Nisi  postquam  more  parentis 
Jussa  sequi  jam  posse  Dei  sine  fraude  licebat. 

He  might  do  it  justly  when  he  had  no  just  power  over  him  to  re- 
stfrtin  him  by  the  cords  of  another  justice  and  a  differing  duty. 

§  8.  There  is  only  this  variety  to  be  added,  that  when  either  of 
the  parents  is  christian,  and  the  other  infidel,  the  son  is  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  believing  parent:  the  effect  whereof  can  be  this, 
that  he  or  she  that  believes  hath  a  right  to  educate  the  children  in 
Christianity  without  injury  to  the  other,  and  the  church  may  baptize 
the  children  against  the  will  of  the  unbeliever :  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  the  prerogative  of  God,  and  of  Christ  who  is  head  of  the 
church,  and  the  sovereign  of  all  the  world ;  for  if  the  child  is  sancti- 
fied and  made  holy  by  the  believing  parent,  then  it  may  be  brought 
to  Christ ;  that  sanctification  of  it  is  Christ's  seizure  of  it,  it  is  His 
right,  because  He  hath  made  a  covenant  with  the  parents  for  them- 
selves  and  for  their  children. 

§  4.  This  is  practised  in  the  countries  of  the  Boman  communion 
to  evil  purposes ;  and  if  the  father  be  a  heretic  in  their  account,  they 

'  Lib.  iii.  comment  in  Genesin.  [Max.         ^  ['semper.'] 
bibl.  vet.  pair.,  torn,  viil  p.  424  F.]  '  ['  Linqoe  procul  tedes,'  &c.] 

X.  H  h 
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teach  their  children  to  disobey  their  parents^  and  suppose  heresy  to 
destroy  the  father's  right  of  power  and  government.  Between  Chris- 
tian and  Christian  there  is  no  difference  as  to  matter  of  civil  rights ; 
no  law  allows  that :  but  between  heathen  and  Christian^  so  &r  as  the 
soul  is  concerned^  the  right  of  Christ  is  indubitable ;  for  we  are  sore 
Christianity  is  the  trae  religion :  but  amongst  the  sects  of  Christians 
the  case  is  wholly  differing,  for  they  may  both  have  enough  to  secure 
the  souls  of  pious  persons,  and  yet  may  both  be  deceived  in  their 
question  and  unnecessary  utide. 


EULB  V. 

TBI  7ATHSa*S  FOWBK  OYSft  T^  CHILDBEV  CAIT  SEMIT  AIT  nVJVBT  DOHZ  TO 

THBIC  WITHOUT  THSIB,  LEAVE  OK  COVSEVT. 

§  1.  The  reason  of  this  depends  upon  the  former  considerations, 
and  is  to  have  its  understanding  accordingly.  So  long  as  the  son  is 
within  the  civil  power  of  the  father,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  his  house, 
is  subject  to  his  pommand,  is  nourished  by  his  father's  chai^,  hath 
no  distinct  rights  of  his  own,  he  is  in  his  father's  possession,  and  to 
be  reckoned  by  his  measures,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  actions 
of  injury  for  lus  own  amendment. 

§  2.  but  this  is  to  be  limited  only  to  the  effects  of  law  and  external 
courts  and  trials  of  right,  or  external  actions  of  injury.  Yot  although 
a  son  cannot  repeat  what  the  father  hath  legally  acquitted,  yet  if 
it  be  a  personal  action,  in  which  charity  and  peace  are  concerned, 
the  injurious  person  is  bound  in  conscience  to  ask  the  son  forgive- 
ness, upon  the  account  of  S.  Paul's*  words,  ''Follow  peace  with  all 
men,  and  holiness,"  and,  "  for  as  much  as  is  possible  live  peaceably 
with  all  men*;"  which  no  man  can  be  said  to  do  who  hath  done 
wrong  to  a  person,  to  whom  he  will  not  do  right.  For  besides  the 
relation  and  the  communication  of  its  effect  between  father  and  son, 
the  son  is  a  person  too,  and  in  personal  actions  hath  an  interest 
naturally  and  unalterably,  which  no  fiction  of  law,  no  supposition  of 
case  can  take  off.  So  tnat  all  the  legal  and  external  obhgation  the 
father  may  remit,  but  in  the  personal  there  is  something  of  proper 
concernment. 

§  S.  This  is  also  to  be  limited  to  an  entercourse  with  extraneous 
persons,  and  is  not  true  in  actions  between  the  son  and  a  conjunct 
m  to  him.  As  if  the  injury  be  done  by  a  wife,  or  a  spouse,  or  a 
hnan,  or  a  person  endeared  and  obliged  by  the  son,  the  father 

•  [Heb.  lil  14.]  >  [Rom.  xii  IS.] 
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cannot  remit  any  such  injury.  The  reason  is,  because  although  by 
the  force  of  the  civil  or  municipal  laws  the  son  be  supposed  to  be 
still  in  the  father's  power,  yet  in  such  things  he  hath  some  peculia- 
rity, and  is  as  to  those  things  free  and  in  his  own  power.  If  the 
son's  wife  commit  adultery,  the  father  cannot  forgive  it,  though  the 
son  be  under  his  father's  power  by  law ;  because  as  to  all  personal 
actions  the  son  hath  a  personal  right,  and  such  things  have  great 
dependence  upon  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  and  these  tldngs  to 
some  great  purposes  do  not  at  all  communicate  with  the  civil  laws. 

§  4.  Lastly,  this  rule  is  so  to  be  understood  and  practised,  that  it 
be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  interests  of  any  other :  and  therefore  a 
father  cannot  so  forgive  an  injury  done  to  his  son,  that  he  shall  be 
tied  not  to  witness  it  in  public  when  he  is  required  by  the  civil 
power;  for  it  may  concern  the  commonwealth  that  the  criminal  be 
punished,  when  it  may  become  the  father  to  pardon  his  and  his  son's 
share.  He  may  remit  all  with  which  he  hath  to  do,  but  not  that 
which  may  pass  into  the  exchequer.  But  in  such  cases  the  judge 
may  enquire,  but  the  son  withoiit  the  father's  leave  may  be  no 
voluntary  accuser. 


EULE  VI. 

A  FATHSa's  AUTHOaiTT  CANNOT  ABIDE  AFTBB  HIS  DEATH,  BTH?  THE  SON'S  FIBTT 
TO  HIS  FATHEB  MUST,  AND  MAT  PASS  UPON  HIM  SOME  INDIBECT  OBU* 
GATIONS. 

§  1.  Thb  son  after  his  father's  death  is  as  much  lord  of  his  person 
and  his  estate  as  his  father  was :  and  therefore  although  all  the 
actions  which  the  living  father  did,  which  bv  law  or  the  nature  of 
the  thing  have  a  permanent  effect,  still  do  abide  as  they  were  left; 
yet  those  things  which  are  of  an  alterable  nature,  and  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  new  counsels,  and  to  be  determined  by  emergencies  and 
proper  circumstances,  or  are  directly  subject  to  empire,  or  are  per- 
sonal concernments,  these  are  in  the  power  of  the  son  after  hia 
father's  death.  A  father  cannot  by  his  power  command  a  son  to 
marry  a  person  whom  the  father  does,  but  the  son  does  not  love :  he 
cannot  command  the  son  by  a  just  and  a  sufficient  authority  never  to 
be  a  priest,  or  bishop,  or  a  magistrate :  for  in  those  things  in  which 
his  own  mere  interest  is  concerned,  his  own  understanding  must  be 
his  guide,  and  his  will  his  ruler,  for  he  alone  does  lie  at  stake  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should  govent 
who  neither  gets,  nor  loses,  nor  knows. 

§  2.  But  though  the  father's  authority  be  extinct,  yet  his  memory 
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is  not,  and  there  is  piety  towards  the  dead,  and  to  parents  much 
more ;  and  of  this  the  heathens  gave  some  worthy  examples.  Hero- 
dotus" tells  that  the  Issionides*,  a  people  of  Scythia,  did  use  to  em- 
balm their  father's  head,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  gold,  and  use  it 
for  a  divine  image,  and  pay  to  it  the  veneration  of  a  yearly  sacrifice. 
This  they  intended  for  an  honour  to  their  dead  father :  but  in  this 
there  were  no  signs  of  obedience.  Nearer  to  tliis  was  that  which 
Tertullian^  tells  of  the  Nasamones,  that  they  took  their  oracles  at 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  as  supposing  the  souls  of  their  progenitors 
to  have  some  right  or  care  to  conduct  their  children.  But  it  was  a 
pretty  story  that  ^Elian*  says  the  Brachmaus  tell  of  a  certain  king 
of  the  Indians  that  had  many  sons,  who  being  all  of  them  (the 
youngest  only  excepted)  immorigerous  and  rebellious,  at  last  drove 
their  father  and  mother  from  their  kingdom ;  and  they  with,  their 
youngest  son  wandering  in  strange  places  were  quickly  consumed 
with  age  and  weariness  and  inconvenience.  The  young  son  seeing 
his  parents  dead,  burnt  their  bodies,  and  striking  his  head  with  a 
sword,  put  the  ashes  into  the  wound,  by  that  act  of  piety  giving  his 
parents  the  most  honourable  sepulture,  but  with  it  also  emblemati- 
cally representing  that  his  parents  even  after  death  had  power  upon 
his  head,  and  that  his  head  ought  to  be  submitted  to  them.  And  it 
was  well ;  if  piety  goes  before,  whatever  duteousness  or  observance 
comes  afterwards  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss. 

§  3.  Piety  sometimes  does  more  than  authority  can.  Plm  potest 
pairia  poteataa  in  liberoa  quant  lex,  legiove,  aut  summa  dictalura,  say 
the  lawyers;  a  father  or  a  mother  can  prevail,  when  a  consul  or  a 
prince  cannot.  Cum  Martins  Coriolanus  pergebat  infeato  agmine  ad- 
versus  patriam,  quis  illi  arma  succussit  e  manibus  nisi  una  Veturia  ? 
saith  the  Roman  story:  'Coriolanus  took  up  arms  in  rage  against 
his  country,  and  no  authority  could  disarm  him  but  his  piety  to  his 
mother  Veturia.'  Now  this  principle  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  hath  no 
limits  of  itself,  but  only  what  we  give  to  it  ourselves  by  prudence, 
and  necessity,  and  the  nature  of  the  things  that  are  to  be  done.  But 
in  things  that  are  pious  and  prudent,  or  that  are  innocent  and  indif- 
ferent, a  dying  father's  desire  or  a  living  father's  counsel  ought  to  be 
esteemed  sacred :  and  though  they  m^e  no  law,  yet  they  pass  an 
indirect  obligation  \  that  is,  if  they  be  transgressed  without  reason, 
they  cannot  be  transgressed  without  impiety.  It  is  certain,  God  is 
pleased  with  this  obedience  of  piety,  as  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
Bechabites;  and  such  actions  are  exemplar  in  a  family,  and  make 
the  name  of  father  venerable  and  sacred ;  and  sometimes  the  neglect 
of  a  dying  father's  charge  hath  met  with  a  sad  event ;  and  a  petulant 
disobedience  hath  been  a  rebelUon  against  the  greatest  reason,  which 
sometimes  is  the  greater  by  how  much  it  ought  the  more  to  be  con- 
cealed.    Philotimus  of  Athens  having  observed  his  son  given  to 

*  Lib.  X.  [lege  iv.  cap.  26.]  f  De  anima,  cap.  Ivii.  [p.  306  B.] 

»  ['lao'iyS^Ffff.]  •  [Hist  animal.]  lib.  xvi.  [cap.  5.] 
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amours  and  wandering  fancies^  upon  his  death-bed  charged  him  by 
all  that  was  sacred  and  profane^  that  however  he  did  resolve  to  please 
his  fancy  and  satisfy  his  impotent  desires^  he  should  be  sure  not  to 
court  or  to  fall  in  love  with  Psegnium.  Philotimus  dies,  and  Philo- 
dectes  his  son  having  quickly  dried  up  his  tears  which  were  caused 
by  the  smoke  of  the  funeral  pile,  hath  a  great  curiosity  to  visit  this 
pretty  Greek  that  his  father  had  so  forbidden  to  him.  He  sees  her, 
likes  her,  courts  her  and  lies  with  her ;  and  in  the  first  night  of  their 
congress,  she  being  overpleased,  told  him  that  she  infinitely  preferred 
his  kindness  before  the  dull  embraces  of  his  father  Philotimus  which 
had  so  often  tired  her.  Upon  this  the  young  man  starts  and  trembles, 
and  finds  his  sin  and  shame,  the  rewards  of  an  impious  disobedience. 
His  want  of  piety  to  his  dead  father  made  him  incestuous  in  his 
mixtures  and  impious  in  ^his  lusts.  And  Pausanias*  telling  of  a 
father  who  meeting  his  son  in  Charon's  boat  did  then  attempt  to 
strangle  him,  to  revenge  his  impiety  and  disobedience,  by  this  does 
represent  what  their  sentence  was  concerning  the  resentment  of  re- 
bellion of  sons  and  their  undecent  stubbornness  even  after  death. 

§  4.  And  this  is  of  so  much  the  greater  regard,  if  the  father 
charges  it  upon  the  son  upon  his  blessing,  and  with  great  impreca- 
tions :  for  then  unless  the  father  be  evidently  a  light  or  trifling  per- 
son, there  is  to  be  supposed  some  great  reason  for  the  impositioDj 
and  then  nothing  can  warrant  the  laying  it  aside,  but  a  great  neces- 
sity, or  a  very  great,  good,  and  certain  reason  to  the  contrary ;  that 
is,  such  a  cause  as  may  make  the  contrary  effect  to  be  infinitely  un- 
like any  image  of  impiety  or  disregard.  But  of  this  parents  also 
must  be  very  cautious,  and  not  to  put  a  load  of  duty  upon  a  trifle 
that  ought  not  to  bear  it.  For  he  is  foolish  that  upon  his  blessing 
will  command  his  son  to  make  much  of  his  sparrow  or  his  monkey ; 
and  that  son  is  prodigal  of  his  father's  blessing,  that  will  venture  it 
all  to  please  his  humour  and  his  itch  of  liberty. 


RULE  VII. 

NEITHER  THE  TATHER*S  AUTHORITY  NOK  THE  S0N*8  PIETT  CAN  OBLIOE  THEM  TO 
DO  AN  ACTION  AGAINST  THE  LAWS  07  GOD,  OR  07  THE  7ATHER*8  AND  OUR 
JUST  SUPERIOR. 

§  1.  This  rule  although  it  seems  to  contain  in  it  nothing  but  what 
is  ordinary  and  confessed,  because  God  is  rather  to  be  obeyed  than 
man,  and  amongst  men  the  supreme  rather  than  the  infenor,  yet  I 

•  Lib.  X.  [cap.  28.  §  4.] 
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have  here  described  it,  because  the  explication  of  it  will  not  only 
contain  one  great  measure  of  our  duty  and  conduct  of  conscience, 
but  it  will  give  the  full  general  proportion  of  the  father's  power  and 
the  son's  piety,  and  also  very  much  endear  the  obedience  and  piety 
of  children. 

§  2.  When  Bias  had  discoursed  well  and  wisely  that  God  was 
present  in  eveiy  place,  he  soon  after  argued  weakly,  if  Ood  dwells  in 
all  places,  His  presence  makes  all  places  holy,  for  it  is  His  presence 
that  hallows  a  temple,  and  then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sacri- 
lege; for  a  thief  that  robs  a  temple  cannot  carry  it  out  of  a  temple, 
but  by  carrying  it  into  another.  And  upon  such  a  trick  as  this  some 
in  A.  Gellius^  did  argue  that  we  were  not  to  obey  our  parents.  For 
either  thev  command  that  wliich  is  good,  or  that  which  is  not  good  : 
if  of  itself  it  be  good;  then  for  its  own  sake  we  are  to  do  it,  not  for 
their  command;  but  if  it  be  not  good,  then  though  they  do  com- 
mand it,  it  is  nofc  to  be  done  at  all.  For  these  men  supposed  there 
is  necessity  and  holiness  in  every  lawful  action,  as  the  other  did  sup- 
pose there  was  holiness  in  every  place  of  Ood's  abode.  But  this 
sophistry  is  quickly  discovered.  For  besides  that  every  thing  is  not 
necessary  to  be  done  because  it  is  good,  but  many  are  left  to  our 
choice  to  do  or  not  to  do  them,  there  are  many  things  also  which 
are  not  good  in  themselves,  but  only  become  so  when  they  are  com- 
manded. In  both  these  cases  the  authority  of  our  parents  is  com- 
petent. For  if  they  be  in  themselves  good  but  not  necessary,  by  the 
command  of  our  parents  thev  are  made  necessary  and  pass  into  a  law. 
But  if  they  be  not  good  of  themselves,  but  when  they  are  commanded 
become  good,  then  also  they  become  necessary.  A.  Oellius  instances, 
in  miUtfam  ire,  rus  colere,  Aonores  capeaaere,  cauaas  defendere,  uxo- 
rem  dttcere,  uii  jussum  proficisd,  acceraitum  venire,  '  to  go  into  the 
country  or  to  stay  in  the  city,  to  live  at  court  or  to  live  in  your  farm, 
to  take  up  arms  or  to  be  a  merchant,  to  marry  a  wife,  and  to  come 
when  you  are  called,'  and  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  these  things  of 
themselves  are  innocent  and  harmless,  but  not  necessary  of  them- 
selves ;  prqplerea  in  ejuamodi  omnium  rerum  generibua  patri  paren^ 
dum  eaae%  'in  all  things  of  this  nature  we  are  to  obey  our  father.' 
But  add  this  also,  that  if  it  be  of  itself  a  duty,  and  of  that  nature 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  aive  imperel  pater  aive  nan  imperet,  whether 
hb  father  command  or  no,  yet  even  here  also  the  father's  command 
is  of  great  authority  and  great  effect ;  for  it  adds  a  new  law  to  the 
old  commandment,  and  therefore  the  disobedience  is  guilty  of  a  new 
sin. 

6  3.  But  in  things  dishonest  and  impious  the  father  hath  no 
authority  to  give  a  commandment;  and  if  he  does,  the  children  are 
bound  not  to  obev.  If  the  father  commands  the  son  to  marry  a  wife, 
to  plead  a  cause  tor  the  guilty,  obsequendum  eat;  there  is  no  more  to 

^  Noctt  attic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  [§  7.]  *  Idem  ibid.  [§  18.] 
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be  said,  the  father  must  be  obeyed.  But  if  he  command  the  son  to 
marry  a  harlot,  an  impudent  woman,  a  drunkard,  or  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  Catiline  or  Clodius,  for  Bavaillac  or  Ouido  Faux,  he  is  not  to. 
be  obeyed,  quoniam  accedente  aliquo  turpitudinU  numero,  dennuni 
esse  per  sese  hoc  media  et  indiffereiitia  \  *  when  any  turpitude  is 
mingled  with  the  action,  it  is  no  longer  indifferent,  or  subject  to 
command.^  And  therefore  we  find  Acrotatus®  commended  among 
the  ancients  because  when  his  parents  had  required  of  him  to  & 
an  unjust  Uiing,  he  answered,  I  know  that  you  are  willing  I  should 
do  that  which  is  just,  for  so  you  taueht  me  to  do.  I  will  do  there* 
fore  that  which  you  desire  I  should,  but  what  you  bid  me  I  will 
not  do. 

§  4.  And  yet  if  a  father  commands  an  unjust  thing,  his  authoritv 
is  not  wholly  nothing.  For  first,  1)  though  it  must  not  be  obeyed, 
yet  it  must  not  be  dishonoured,  nor  yet  rejected  but  with  great  re- 
gard. Quadam  esse  parendum,  quadam  nan  obsequendum,  said  somie 
in  A.  Gellius',  sed  ea  tamen  qua  obsequi  nan  cpartet^  lenUer  ei 
vereeunde,  ac  sine  detestatiane  nimia,  sine  cpprobratiane  acerba  re^ 
prehensianis,  declinanda  sensim  et  relinquenda  esse  dictmt,  quam 
respn^nda.  What  is  not  fit  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  declined  and 
avoided  rather  than  railed  at  and  rejected  with  reproach.  Miam  mi 
bona  causa  filii  apud  parentes  debet  kumilis  esse  aratia,  said  Salvian. 
When  a  son  denies  his  father  he  must  do  it  with  the  language  of 
obedience.  Such  as  was  the  answer  of  Agesilaus'  to  his  father  when 
he  would  have  had  him  to  give  judgment  against  the  laws,  A  te, 
pater,  a  puero  didici  parere  legibus,  quamobrem  nunc  quaque  tibi  olh 
tempero,  cavens  nequid  faeiam  prater  leges»  '  thou  hast  from  my 
childhood,  O  father,  taught  me  to  observe  the  laws ;  therefore  even 
now  also  I  obey  your  command,  because  I  take  care  not  to  break 
them.'  For  whatsoever  the  command  be,  yet  the  authority  is  vene- 
rable ;  if  the  command  be  unholy,  yet  the  person  is  sacred.  Liberto 
etfilio  semper  honest  a  et  sancta  persona  patris  etpatroni  videri  debet, 
said  Ulpian^, '  the  person  of  a  father  is  always  honest  and  veneraUe 
to  the  son,  and  so  is  that  of  a  patron  to  his  freed  man.' 

§  5.  2)  Though  the  command  is  not  to  be  obeyed  in  things  dis- 
honest, yet  that  then  also  the  father's  authority  hath  in  it  some  regard 
appears  bv  this,  that  if  a  son  transgresses  the  law  by  the  command 
of  his  father,  his  punishment  is  something  the  more  easy  upon  that 
account,  though  the  offence  be  great,  LJin,  Be  bon.  damn  J  But  if 
the  offence  be  little  he  is  whoUy  excused,  saith  the  law,  /•  '  Libera^ 
rum/  §  Jin,  et  seq.  Be  his  qui  not.  infamJ  Thus  if  a  son  by  the 
command  of  his  father  marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  moumingi 

•^  A.  GelL.  ibid.  [§  20.]  [torn.  viii.  p.  116.] 

*  [Plutarch,  apophth.  Lacon.,  torn.  vi.  ^  [Digest,  lib.  zxxvii.  tit  15.  1.  9.] 

p.  811.]  •  Digest,  lib.  xlviil  tit  20. 1.  7.] 

'  [ibid.,  §  4,  18.]  ^  [lib.  iil  tit  2. 1.  II.] 
'  Plutarch,  lib.  de  vitioa.  verecund. 
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he  does  not  incur  infamy  by  the  law,  say  the  doctors.  Felle  enim 
non  creditur  qui  obaequitur  itnperio  patrU  vet  domini,  saith  the  law ; 
tod  Fenia  dignus  est  qui  obtemperavit,  saith  Ulpian^:  'if  he  did 
obey  the  command  of  his  father,  he  is  to  be  pardoned/  it  was  not  his 
own  will ;  that  is,  not  his  absolutely,  but  in  a  certain  regard,  and  in 
a  degree  of  diminution. 

§  6.  3)  The  father's  authority  hath  this  effect  also  upon  children, 
that  if  the  father  does  wrong,  the  son  must  bear  it  as  long  as  it  can 
be  borne :  and  therefore  the  son  may  not  go  to  law  with  the  father, 
and  complain  of  him  to  the  judge,  without  leave  of  both  their  supe* 
riors.  For  if  by  any  means  the  son  can  make  the  father  less  than  he 
is,  it  will  destroy  all  duty,  and  dispark  the  enclosure  which  nature 
and  the  laws  have  made  with  fear  and  reverence. — But  this  hath  a 
double  consideration,  the  one  in  religion,  and  the  other  in  laws ; 

§  7.  1)  In  religion  we  are  to  consider  not  only  what  is  lawful  in 
the  precise  question,  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  whole  complica- 
tion and  practice  of  it.     For  if  the  supreme  can  give  leave  in  some 
case  for  a  son  to  complain  of  his  father  to  a  judge,  then  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  lawful  to  do  it,  that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
law  hath  specified  and  restrained  the  paternal  power,  in  those  things 
which  the  laws  call  excesses  and  injuries,  and  which  indeed  in  them- 
selves are  cruel  and  intolerable.     For  in  such  cases  the  laws  are  a 
guard  and  defence  to  the  oppressed  son ;  concerning  whom  although 
it  is  supposed  that  tlie  father  takes  sufBcient  care  to  keep  him  harm- 
less, yet  if  the  father  does  not,  the  law  does :  and  the  law  does  in- 
deed allow  the  greatest  power  to  fathers,  because  it  presumes  it  will 
be  for  the  child's  good ;  but  because  there  are  some  persons  whom 
no  presumption  can  measure,  who  are  wicked  beyond  all  tlie  usual 
temptations  and  infirmities  of  mankind,  therefore  even  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  there  must  be  some  provision ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  shall  for  ever  be  unlawful  for  sons  to  complain 
of  their  fathers  to  the  prince.     But  what  those  cases  are  we  can  be 
taught  by  nothing  but  by  the  laws  themselves,  and  by  our  own 
natural  necessities.     We  must  cry  out  when  we  cannot  forbear,  and 
we  must  throw  off  the  burden  under  which  we  cannot  stand ;  only 
we  must  not  throw  it  off  as  a  wild  horse  does  his  load,  and  kick  it 
with  our  feet,  but  we  must  lay  it  as  gently  down  as  we  can.     Thus 
if  a  father  refuses  to  give  patrimony  to  his  son  who  cannot  be  other- 
wise provided  for,  the  aid  of  the  prince  or  any  superior  that  can 
Tightly  give  us  remedy  may  be  implored.     If  a  father  beats  his  child 
till  he  lame  or  dismember  him,  or  endanger  his  Ufe,  the  son  can  be 
remedied,  and  without  breach  of  duty  can  implore  it.     So  long  as  a 
child  is  in  his  father's  house,  and  under  his  father's  power,  these  are 
the  only  causes  in  which  he  can  be  allowed  legally  to  complain  :  be- 
cause in  all  other  things  he  is  entirely  under  his  father's  power.    But 
when  he  is  emancipated,  aud  quit  from  his  direct  authority,  which 

^  [ubi  supra.] 
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the  lawyers  signify  by  the  power  of  castigation,  then  the  son  hath 
distinct  rights,  and  in  them  because  he  can  be  injured,  there  are 
more  causes  of  difference.     To  this  therefore  the  answer  is, 

§  8.  That  in  matters  of  contract,  in  little  injustices,  in  any  thing 
that  is  tolerable,  in  such  things  the  suffering  of  which  can  consist  with 
charity  to  ourselves  and  piety  to  our  relatives,  if  a  son  does  contest 
with  his  father  at  law,  it  may  be  it  is  no  proper  act  of  obedience, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  rebellion  in  it  against  his  just  authority :  but 
there  is  also  as  little  of  piety;  especi^dly  if  we  consider  that  such 
contests  at  law  are  extremely  seldom  managed  with  ordinary  charity, 
and  never  without  the  greatest  reproach  on  one  side,  and  scandal  on 
both :  and  if  the  son  can  secure  that  on  his  own  part,  yet  whether 
that  seeming  undutifulness,  and  more  than  seeming  want  of  pious 
and  loving  regard,  may  not  exasperate  the  father  into  angry  cursings 
and  evil  thoughts,  is  a  consideration  of  religion  which  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  all  that  would  be  innocent.  There  is  not  one  of  a 
thousand  that  goes  to  law  at  all  but  he  runs  into  so  many  tempta- 
tions that  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  do  right  and  to  do  nothing  that 
is  wrong :  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  justify  his  cause  and  his 
person  too,  if  he  goes  to  law  with  a  father.  And  he  will  for  no 
cause  suffer  wrong  at  any  man's  hands  that  will  take  no  wrong  of 
his  father ;  and  he  that  does  so,  will  give  but  an  ill  account  of  his 
Christianity. 

§  9.  2)  And  these  things  appear  the  more  by  reason  of  the  open 
dislikes  w^hich  the  law  professes  against  such  proceedings.  For  look 
at  this  thing  in  law,  and  we  find  that  the  laws  express  the  son's  obe- 
dience in  universal  terms ;  Omnibus  qua  pater  imperat  parendum, 
'  sons  must  be  obedient  to  their  parents  in  all  things.'  Now  if  the 
dispute  be  betwixt  our  obedience  to  God  or  to  our  parents,  it  is  an 
ill  case ;  we  know  whom  we  are  to  obey,  but  the  dispute  itself  is  not 
good ;  and  the  very  making  a  question  of  either  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  honour  of  both :  and  therefore  the  law,  which  never  supposes  a 
question  to  be  between  God  and  our  father,  does  not  think  it  fit  to 
make  this  to  be  any  exception  to  her  indefinite  terms ;  and  therefore 
Tiberius  ^  said  it  without  a  limitation,  filium  non  posse  detrectare 
pissapatris  ;  and  Turnus  against  Tarquin  said  summarily  and  clearly, 
nullam  breviorem  esse  cognitionem  qttam  qu(B  inter  patrem  et  filium^ 
paudsque  verbis  transigi  posse  ;  ni  pareat  patri,  habendum  infortu^ 
ninm^,  'between  a  father  and  a  son  the  proceeding  is  short,  and  the 
case  quickly  summed  up;  either  let  the  sou  obey,  or  let  him  be 
punished.'  And  the  law  accounts  it  a  diminution  of  such  supreme 
authorities,  to  have  exceptions  and  reservations  expressed  in  the  first 

E revisions  of  the  law ;  and  the  very  making  God  and  the  father  to 
e  the  opposite  and  compared  persons  in  the  question,  is  to  lessen 
them  both.     In  comparatione  personarum  inest  lasio  et  injuria,  say 

'  [Tacit  annal.,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  17.]  "»  [Liv.,  lib.  i.  cap.  50.] 
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the  lawyers;  'there  is  some  wrong  done  when  you  compare  two 
eininencies/  Therefore  in  this  case,  if  ever  any  such  thing  does 
happen,  without  dispute  we  know  what  we  are  to  do  :  but  it  is  not 
l^ood  that  the  laws  should  take  pubUc  notice  of  it  before-hand  But 
if  the  question  be  between  the  father  and  the  son,  the  law  is  so  great 
an  enemy  to  all  such  questions,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  law  judges 
for  the  person  of  the  father,  even  when  it  does  not  like  the  cause. 
It  does  so  in  the  case  of  all  superiors  in  some  degree,  and  therefore 
much  more  in  the  case  of  fathers.  Ju9  quod  deprimitur  auferCur, 
'  if  you  lessen  the  authority  you  take  it  away  /  and  then  you  do  in- 

{'ury,  though  by  doing  of  right.  When  Accia  Variola  questioned 
ler  father's  testament,  because  he  had  left  immoderate  legacies  to 
her  mother-in-law,  the  fathers  of  rich  families  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  sons  of  those  families  attended  for  the  sentence  in 
great  and  anxious  expectations,  looking  which  interest  should  get 
the  advantage.  But  the  judges  very  wisely  left  the  case  undeter- 
mined, because  it  was  hard  on  the  father^s  side ;  but  they  were  re- 
solved never  to  leave  a  precedent  in  which  the  children  should  be  in 
any  thing  superior  to  their  fathers :  or  that  as  death  and  love  changed 
their  quivers,  so  old  age  should  be  reckoned  as  void  of  counsel,  and 
wisdom  and  prudence  should  be  the  portion  of  young  men. 


EULB  VIIL 

IT  IS  NOT  LAWFUL  FOB  CHILDKBK  TO  BNTEB  INTO  ANY  LASTING  COUBSE  OF  UFB 
AGAINST  THE  WILL  OB  APPBOBATION  OF  TUEIB  PABENT8. 

§  1.  This  rule  contains  two  great  cases.  The  first  is  concerning 
the  states  of  religion ;  the  other  is  concerning  the  states  of  civil  life. 

§  2.  FiBST,  it  is  not  lawful  for  children  to  take  upon  them  any 
religious  vows,  or  enter  into  any  of  those  which  are  called  states  of 
religion,  viz.,  to  take  upon  them  the  state  of  single  Ufe,  to  be  priests, 
monks,  friars,  hermits,  or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents. 

§  3.  Thomas  Aquinas  entered  into  the  Dominican  order,  and  be- 
came a  friar  without  the  consent  of  his  parents :  and  that  unjusti- 
fiable action  begat  a  more  unjustifiable  iocime,  post  annos  pubertatuf 
posse  liberos  se  voto  reUgionis  obligare,  absque  volwitate  parenium  ", 
that  after  fourteen  years  of  age  or  the  first  ripeness,  it  is  lawful  for 

"  2.  2^  qu.  88.  art  9.  [torn.  xi.  fol.  217  b.] 
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children  to  take  upon  them  the  vows  of  religion^  'whether  their 
parents  be  willing  or  unwilling/  And  after  his  time  it  grew  into  a 
common  doctrine  and  frequent  practice ;  and  if  a  monk  could  per- 
suade a  young  heir^  or  a  pregnant  youth  into  their  cloisters,  they 
pretendea  to  serve  God,  though  certainly  they  served  themselves,  and 
disserved  a  family^  The  ground  they  went  upon  was,  the  pretence 
of  the  great  sanctity  of  the  state  monastical ;  that  it  was  for  God 
and  for  religion ;  that  to  serve  God  no  man  that  can  choose  hath 
need  to  ask  leave;  that  if  the  father  be  superior,  yet  God  is  the 
supreme;  that  it  is  corban;  that  if  the  young  man  or  maiden  be 
given  to  God,  he  is  given  to  Him  that  hath  more  right  to  him  or  her 
than  his  parents ;  that  religion  in  all  things  is  to  be  preferred ;  and 
that  although  the  parents  have  a  right  over  the  bodies  of  their  child- 
ren, yet  of  their  souls  they  are  themselves  to  dispose,  because  theirs 
is  the  biggest  interest  and  concern :  and  whereas  God  hath  com* 
manded  to  honour  our  father  and  mother,  we  know  that  God  is  our 
father,  and  the  church  is  our  mother;  and  what  does  accrue  to  these, 
is  no  diminution  to  the  other's  right. 

§  4.  Against  all  these  fair  pretences  it  is  sufScient  to  oppose  this 
one  truth,  that  religion  and  piety  cannot  of  themselves  cross  each 
other,  but  may  very  well  stand  together,  and  nothing  is  better  than 
to  do  a  necessary  duty.  And  there  needs  not  much  consideration  to 
tell  which  is  better^  to  make  our  love  to  God  and  our  love  to  bur 
parents  and  our  duty  to  them  both  to  stand  together,  or  to  light  one 
with  another.  God  intends  the  first,  that  is  certain,  for  He  is  not 
the  author  of  division,  nor  hath  He  made  one  good  contrary  to  an- 
other. ^  For  if  one  be  set  up  against  another  they  are  both  spoiled. 
For  that  duty  that  goes  away  is  lost;  and  that  duty  which  thrust  it 
away  hath  done  evil,  and  therefore  is  not  good.  If  therefore  it  be 
possible  to  do  our  duty  to  our  parents,  and  to  love  God  greatly  at 
the  same  time,  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair,  but  that 
we  are  to  remember  that  a  man  may  greatly  serve  God,  and  yet  never 
be  a  friar  or  a  priest ;  and  that  allowing  or  supposing  that  these  are 
great  advantages,  or  rather  engagements  of  duty,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  no  state  of  perfection  can  be  set  forward  by  doing  evil ;  and  he 
enters  ill  into  the  state  of  perfection  that  passes  into  it  by  the  door 
of  undutifulness. 

§  5.  Now  then  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  parents  have  the  first 
right  and  the  first  possession,  and  that  to  dispossess  any  one  of  his 
rights  against  his  will  is  great  injustice,  and  therefore  that  no  end 
can  sanctify  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  strange  religion  which  teaches 
impiety  for  pious  considerations :  and  therefore  without  further  en- 
quiry, it  follows  that  a  son  may  not  upon  any  pretences  of  a  religious 
manner  and  circumstances  of  life  subduct  himself  from  his  father's 
power,  and  put  himself  under  other  governments  with  which  his 
father  shall  have  nothing  to  do.     A  son  hath  no  power  over  himself, 

^  BeJlarm.,  lib.  ii.  de  monachis,  c.  36.  [torn,  it  col.  582.] 
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for  he  belongs  to  and  is  under  the  power  of  another ;  and  therefore 
if  be  does  subduct  himself,  he  is  undutiful,  and  impious,  and  unjust, 
and  does  not  honour  his  father  and  his  mother.  But  he  that  does 
persuade  the  son  from  his  father's  house  into  a  monastery,  is  retts 
plagiit  he  is  a  man-stealer.  Qui  patri  eripit /Ilium,  educatori  al?tm* 
num,  domino  aervum,  •  •  Deo  efficit  impium,  educatofi  ingratum,  do^ 
mino  nequam,  said  Tertullian^,  '  he  that  debauches  a  son,  a  pupil,  or 
a  servant,  and  snatches  them  from  their  father,  their  guardian,  or 
their  lord,  makes  them  impious,  ingrateful,  and  vile/  And  because 
this  was  done  by  some  upon  pretence  of  piety,  the  council  of  Gangra' 
forbad  it  upon  a  curse.  Quictinque  Jilii  a  parentilus  pratextu  divini 
eultits  ahaceduntf  nee  dehitam  reverentiam  impendunt  illis, . .  anathema 
mnt.  Pretence  of  the  divine  service  is  no  good  warranty  for  disobe- 
dience to  parents;  and  they  who  so  neglect  their  father's  blessing, 
will  meet  with  the  curse  of  their  mother.  And  this  canon  was  cited 
and  renewed  in  the  sixth  council  of  Constantinople.  The  council  of 
Tribur'  forbids  expressly  a  young  maiden  before  twelve  years  of  age 
to  enter  into  a  monastery  without  the  consent  of  her  guardian.  Gra- 
tian'  citing  this  decree,  adds  something  of  his  own;  for  it  is  not 
known  whence  he  had  it,  except  from  the  degenerous  and  corrupt 
practices  of  his  own  times.  Si  vero  in  fortiori  /state  adoleacens  pel 
adolescentula  servire  Deo  elegerit,  non  est  potestas  parentiins  proki- 
bendi,  'if  the  young  man  or  maiden  be  of  greater  age,  the  parents 
have  no  power  to  forbid  him :'  which  is  a  clause  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  codes  of  councils,  in  any  editions  old  or  new.  But 
when  monastical  life  had  reputation  and  secular  advantages  upon 
religious  pretences,  tlien  the  advocates  and  promoters  of  it  were 
willing  by  right  or  wrong  to  set  it  forward.  But  the  corruption  is 
plain,  and  apparently  against  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church. 

§  6.  S.  Ambrose*  and  S.  Austin"  say  that  a  father  or  mother  ought 
not  to  hinder  a  son  or  daughter  from  entering  to  a  monastery.  But 
then  things  were  so  ordered  that  the  entry  thither  was  not  a  perpetual 
bond,  but  a  going  thither  as  to  a  christian  school,  a  place  for  institu- 
tion and  holy  practice,  and  from  thence  they  miglit  return  when  they 
would,  they  might  serve  God  and  their  parents  too :  the  profession 
of  a  monk  was  then  nothing  else  but  priscce  liberaqne  vita  ac  pure 
chriatiance  meditatio  ^  '  a  meditation  and  institution  of  a  christian 
life  according  to  the  rate  of  the  primitive  simplicity,  Hberty,  and 
devotion.'  But  besides  this,  though  they  exhort  parents  not  to 
hinder  their  children,  yet  they  aflBrm  that  they  have  power  to  do  it, 

P  Adven.  Marcion.  [vid.  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  *  Lib.  i.  de  virgin,  [cap.  1 1.  torn,  ii 

p.  377  C]  col.  161,  2.] 

<  Can.  16.  [torn.  I  col.  688.1  "  Epist.  I09„  10.  [qu.  ut  infra?] 

'  fcan.  24.  torn.  y\»  col.  446.J  "  [*otium  sanctum.']   S.  Aug.  epist. 

"  [Decret,  part  2.  caus.  xx.  quest  2.  ad  Bonifac.  couiit  [epist  ccxx.  col.  812 

can.  2.  col.  1333.]  O.] 
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and  they  may  if  they  will ;  as  appears  amply  in  S.  Austin's  epistle  to 
Ecdiciay,  and  in  his  two  hundred  and  thirty-third  epistle  to  Bene- 
natus*.  But  most  plainly  and  dogmatically  it  is  affirmed  by  S.  Basil*, 
liberos  non  esse  recipiendos  in  manasteriis,  nisi  a  parentihm  suis  offe^ 
rantur,  '  children  are  not  to  be  received  into  monasteries  unless  their 
parents  present  them :'  and  when  S.  Gregory  Naziaiizen^  had  against 
his  father's  commandment  run  into  a  monastery,  he  began  to  bethink 
himself  what  he  had  done,  and  found  that  without  impiety  he  could 
not  be  contumacious  against  his  father,  and  therefore  left  his  solitude 
and  returned  home.  Et  hoc  f ado,  saith  \\t,jussu  Dei  magis  quam 
hominum  metu :  itaque,  0  paler,  dicto  jam  audienti  prabe  benedic* 
tionem :  '  this  he  did  in  obedience  to  God,  and  not  for  the  fear  of 
men ;  and  therefore  upon  the  account  of  his  obedience  and  return, 
he  begged  his  father's  blessing.'  But  besides  this,  there  were  two 
remarkable  examples  which  abundantly  conclude  this  duty.  The  one 
was  of  Heliodorus,  who  together  with  S.  Hierome  had  undertaken  a 
monastical  life  by  vow ;  but  finding  that  by  piety  and  nature  he  was 
to  regard  his  only  sister  and  her  son,  he  returned  to  her  house,  and 
took  upon  him  the  habit  of  the  clergy,  and  left  that  of  monks. 
Against  him  S.  Hierome,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  newly  come 
from  the  university  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  storms  very  much, 
and  says  some  things  which  when  he  was  older  and  wiser  he  changes 
and  revokes,  as  appears  in  his  epistle  to  Nepotian,  where  he  imputes 
his  former  sayings  to  his  juvenile  years  and  learning.  Now  though 
Heliodorus  had  no  parents  when  he  undertook  a  monastical  life,  and 
therefore  had  his  liberty,  yet  it  is  therefore  certain  he  believed  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  it  without  the  consent  of  parents  if  they  had 
been  living,  because  he  did  suppose  a  less  piety,  even  to  his  sister 
and  his  nephew,  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  leave  his  solitude 
and  shew  piety  at  home.  But  the  other  instance  is  more  material. 
Stagirius  was  made  a  monk,  not  against  liis  father's  commandment, 
but  against  his  counsel.  The  father  was  very  unwilling,  but  durst 
not  expressly  forbid  it,  upon  some  scruples  which  were  put  into  his 
head  by  the  humours  which  were  then  beginning.  But  because  he 
had  neglected  his  father's  counsel,  and  caused  trouble  to  him,  Stagi- 
rius was  vexed  with  the  devil,  and  S.  Chrysostom^  took  great  pains 
to  comfort  him.  But  afterwards  the  manners  of  men  grew  worse, 
and  all  religion  was  enclosed  in  a  friar's  habit,  and  it  grew  to  be 
esteemed  excellent  to  enter  into  a  monastery,  and  whatsoever  did 
hinder  it  was  to  be  despised,  or  used  like  a  temptation;  and  the 
orders  of  religion  grew  potent,  and  prevailed  over  private  interests 
and  private  religion,  and  by  degrees  it  entered  into  unsufferable  mis- 
chiefs and  impiety.     It  was  sometimes  restrained  by  good  laws,  so 

y  [Epiat.  cclxH.  col.  890,]  ^  [Orat  ii.  §  116.  torn.  L  p.  64  D.] 

'  [al.  epist.  ccliv.  col.  881.]  ^  Libr.  de  providentia.  [al.  lib.  ad  Sta- 

*  in  qusest.  fus.  explic,  quffst  xv.      girium  daemone  vexatum,  torn.  L  p.  154 

[tom.  ii.  p.  355  D.]  s^q*] 
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that  it  could  not  grow  bo  fast.  Charles  the  great^  made  a  law  con- 
cerning it :  De  pueris  vero  sine  voluntate  parentum  ut  tonsurenlur, 
vel  puella  veleniur,  modis  omnibus  inhUntum  eat,  ^  boys  must  not 
be  shorn  nor  maidens  veiled  without  the  consent  of  their  parents/ 
And  to  the  transgressors  of  this  law  a  fine  was  imposed^  tne  same 
with  that  which  was  appointed  in  the  Salic  law®;  which  did  equally 
forbid  them  to  be  slain  and  to  be  shorn.  For  by  religious  pretences 
not  to  do  kindness  to  their  parents  our  blessed  Saviour  called  hypo- 
crisy in  the  pharisees ;  and  therefore  upon  the  like  pretences  to  do 
them  wrong,  to  take  their  right  from  them,  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  dearest  pledges,  must  needs  be  so  much  the  worse.  It  is  that 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  calls  '  hypocrisy/  and  *  dishonouring  our 
parents/  It  is  that  which  the  church  does  call  an  anathema^  which 
the  laws  oxil  plagium,  or  man-stealing.  It  is  homicide  in  the  account 
of  the  imperial  laws :  and  S.  Bernard  calls  them  wolves  that  do  it, 
in  his  first  episUe,  which,  as  the  story  runs,  was  not  written  without 
a  miracle. 

§  7.  The  other  great  case  is  in  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
concerning  which  the  sentence  is  ready  and  acknowledged  in  the 
greatest  part  of  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  unlawful  for  children  to  many  without  and  against 
the  consent  of  their  parents. 

That  such  marriages  are  not  licUa  is  confessed  on  all  hands ;  that 
is,  the  son  or  daughter  sin  against  God  and  the  laws,  by  marrying 
against  his  father's  commandment. 

Adeone  impotenti  esse  animo,  ut  pneter  civium 
Morem  stque  legem,  et  sui  volunUtem  patris, 
Tamen  hanc  habere  studeat,  cum  summo  probro  ? 

said  he  in  the  comedy  ^  It  is  dishonourable  and  a  shame  to  take  a 
wife  against  the  will  of  his  father ;  it  is  against  the  manners  and  the 
laws  of  all  republics.  But  whether  they  be  legitime  or  no  is  a  great 
question ;  that  is,  whether  they  be  whoUy  invalid  and  null  in  law,  or 
in  case  they  be  valid,  whether  or  no  they  suffer  any  diminution,  and 
what  it  is. 

&  8.  Amongst  the  ancients,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  civil  law, 
such  marriages  were  esteemed  illegitimate,  and  no  better  than  a  mere 
concubinate.  So  Ovid'  intimates  in  the  marriage  of  FVramus  and 
Thisbe; 

Tsds  quoque  jure  coissent, 


Sed  vetuere  patres.^ 

^  Lib.  r.  cap.  96.  [lege  lib.  I  cap.  95,  ciderint,  vel  totonderiut  [lit.  26.  §  2,  S. 

et  lib.  y.  cap.  221,  apud  Balui.  capit  apud  eundem,  col.  297.] 

reg.  Frana,  torn.  I  colL  722,  866.]  '  Tereut  [Andr.,  act  v.  sc.  8.  8.] 

•  Tit.  de  iis  qui  pueros  vel  puellas  oc-  »  [Metam.,  lib.  iv.  60.] 
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If  the  parents  had  not  forbidden^  the  marriage  had  been  legitimate ; 
but  therefore  not  then  when  they  are  forbidden :  and  therefore  as  in- 
cestuous  marriages  were  not  only  impious  but  nuU,  they  are  not  only 
sinful  in  the  entry^  but  all  the  way ;  so  are  these  alike  evil  in  all  thie 
progression^  though  as  yet  they  have  not  a  proper  name  in  law,  as 
the  other  have.  But  Apuleius^  is  more  express;  Impare9  nuptia, 
etprcBterea  in  villa  sine  teatibus  etpabre  non  consentiente/acta,  le^ 
tima  non  poasnnt  videri,  ac  per  hoc  spurius  isle  nascelur:  'oneqaal 
marriages,  clandestine^  and  made  without  the  father's  cx)nsent,  caii 
never  seem  legitimate,  and  therefore  the  children  that  are  born  will 
be  illegitimate.'  And  Museeus^  observes  in  the  marriage  of  Leander, 
that  it  was  ominous  and  unlucky  upon  this  reason,  because 

'  the  father  and  the  mother  did  not  sing  the  hymeneal  or  marriage 
song.'  The  same  thing  was  observed  also  by  the  Christians;  for 
when  Tertullian^  is  recounting  the  auspicious  signs  and  causes  of  a 
blessed  marriage,  he  puts  this  in,  Unde  sufficiamus  ad  enarrandam 
felicilalem  ejus  fnalrimonii  quod  ecclesia  condUat,  el  confirmal  ob- 
lalio,  el  obsignal  benedidio  ;  angeli  renuncianl,  paler  rale  habel  f 
'that  marriage  will  be  very  prosperous  which  is  blessed  by  the 
church,  made  solemn  by  publication  and  the  rituals  of  religion,  and 
established  by  the  consent  of  the  father.'  For  without  it  it  is  not 
only  inauspicious  and  unlucky,  but  illegal,  unfirm,  and  insufficient. 
Nam  nee  in  lerrisfilii  sine  consensu  palrum  rile  el  Jure  nubenl,  saith 
he^  For  he  lived  in  a  time  when  the  law  pronounced  such  marriages 
illegal,  and  the  cliildren  bastards.  For  as  some  contracts  are  invalid 
unless  the  solemnity  of  the  law  be  observed,  and  testaments  are  in* 
effective  without  such  a  number  of  witnesses;  so  the  law  requires 
the  consent  of  parents  to  make  the  espousals  to  be  a  legal  and  valid 
contract.  Non  viderijuslum  filium  qui  ex  eo  malrimonio  nalus  esi 
cui  paler  non  consensil,  said  Paulus"*  the  lawyer :  and  this  went  so 
far,  that  if  a  daughter  were  exposed  by  her  father  like  a  child  of  the 
people,  and  no  care  of  her  education  or  alimony  taken,  yet  before  the 
time  of  Constantine  that -daughter  might  not  marry  without  the  leave 
even  of  that  unnatural  father.  And  amongst  the  children  of  Abraham 
this  was  so  sacredly  observed,  that  even  there  where  by  the  event  of 
things  we  perceive  that  the  mari*iage  was  designed  by  God,  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  acted  but  by  the  fathePs  willingness;  as  appears  in  the 
cases  of  Isaac  and  Sebecca'^,  Samson  and  his  wife  at  Timnath^ 
Thus  Agar  took  a  wife  for  her  son  Ishmael,  and  Jacob  went  into 
Mesopotamia  for  a  wife  by  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother; 

**  Lib.  vi.  de  uino  aureo.  [§  115.]  *"  ff.  de  statu  hominum.  [Digest,  lib.  L 

'  [vers.  278.]  tit  5.  L  11.] 

*"  Ad  uxorem.  [cap.  viii.  p.  171  D.]  "  [Gen.  xxiv.] 

'  Ibid.  1.  ii.  in  fin.  [cap.  viil  p.  172  •  [Judges  xiv.  2,  4.] 
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and  Sichem  asked  of  his  father  Hemor  that  he  would  get  him  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  to  wife?.  And  the  words  of  the  law  were  directed 
to  the  father,  not  to  the  son** ;  Non  accipies  uxorem  film  tuis  de 
filiadtis  eorum,  etfiliam  tuatn  non  dabisfilio  ejus:  and  in  the  New 
testament',  "  He  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage  doth  well :"  still 
it  is  the  parent  that  hath  the  right  and  the  power ;  it  is  the  parent 
that  can  make  the  contract;  he  is  the  person  supposed  only  com- 
petent in  law. 

{xipifivav  l|€i,  ic*  obK  ^fthy  xplvtiv  rctSc, 

said  Hermione  in  Euripides',  '  My  father  is  to  take  care  of  my  es- 

Eousals ;  that's  no  part  of  my  care  or  determination/     And  S.  Am- 
roseS  by  the  example  of  Bebecca,  said  that  the  choice  of  a  husband 
for  his  daughter  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  father. 

§  9.  And  indeed  by  these  instances,  and  the  perpetual  practice  and 
persuasion  of  the  old  world,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  less  than  a 
natural  law,  or  a  natural  reason,  of  great  effect,  or  of  great  necessity. 
When  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  was  asked  whom  she  would  marry, 
she  answered,  Cyrus ;  for  when  they  were  children  together  he  had 
delighted  her  with  pretty  songs  and  conversation :  and  when  she  was 
offered  to  him  with  a  royal  robe,  jewels,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and  all 
Media  for  a  dowry,  Cyrus  answered",  M  genus  et puellam  et  dotalia 
laudo,  '  I  like  the  lady,  her  dowry,  and  her  family,  but  I  must  have 
these  agree  with  the  mind  of  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  then 
I  will  marry  her.'  For  (as  Panegyris  in  Plautus*  told  his  sister)  in 
patris  potestate  esse  situm  liberorum  matrimonium,  quiius  faciendum 
hoc  in  parte  sit  quodpatres  imperant,  'cliildren's  marriage  is  in  the 
power  of  their  father,  and  they  must  do  what  their  father  commands  :* 
and  Simo  y  would  not  allow  Pamphilus  to  call  him  father,  when  he 
disobeyed  him  in  this  particular. 

Quid,  mi  pater  ?    Quasi  tu  hujus  indigeas  patris. 
Domua,  uxor,  liberi  inventi  invito  patre. 

But  Pamphilus  in  despite  of  his  passion  suffered  his  duty  to  prevail, 

Tibi,  pater,  me  dedo :  quidvis  oneris  impone,  impera. 

Vis  me  uxorem  ducere  ?  banc  vis  amittere  ?   ut  potero  feram. 

Pamphilus  offered  to  quit  Glycerium  if  his  father  pleased,  and  yet  he 
had  Deen  contracted  to  her,  and  had  a  son  by  her.  Certain  it  is, 
these  contracts  were  to  all  purposes  invalid  by  the  civil  law  both  of 
the  Greeks  and  Homans.     Nuptias  consistere  non  posse  nisi  consent 


q 


^Gen.  xxxif.  4.]  cap.  9.  torn.  I  coL  311.] 
Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Deut  vii  3.]  •  Xenoph.  [Cyrop.l  lib.  viii.  [cap.  5. 

'  [ICor.  vii.  38.]  §20.]       *"     "^    '    "^  ^  ^    ^ 

•  Eurip.  Andromach.  [979.]  «  In  Sticb.  [vid.  act  L  sc  I.  62.] 

«  Lib.  de  patriarch.  Abrabam.  [lib.  L         ^  Andria,  act  v.  sc  3.  [19.] 
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iianl  omnes,  hoc  est,  qui  coeunt,  qtwrumqiie  in  poteatate  sunt,  saith 
the  law,  Inst,  de  Nuptiis,  ff.  de  ritu  nuptiarum.  And  in  the  Jus 
GracO'Romanum  ■  there  is  an  express  canon, — Qui  in  aliena  potes^ 
tate  sunt  eorum  pacta  nihil  habent  firmi :  propterea  qua  citra  volun- 
tatem  nuptia  fiunt  eorum  penes  quos  potestas  est,  pro  scortationibus 
hahentur.  This  is  peremptory.  Such  marriages  are  fornications, 
and  therefore  the  children  are  bastards.  And  of  this  Justinian  gives 
this  account,  Justus  nuptias  inter  se  contrahnnt  qui  secundum  prcS' 
cepta  legum  coeunt,  *  those  marriages  are  true  which  are  confederated 
according  to  the  precepts  of  laws,  when  the  contractors  are  of  fitting 
age,  whether  they  be  the  chief,  or  the  sons  of  families :  only  if  they 
be  sons  of  families,  they  must  have  their  consent  in  whose  power 
they  are.'  Nam  hoc  fieri  debere,  et  civilis  et  naturalis  ratio  suadet, 
in  tantum  utjussus  parentum  pracedere  debeat:  '  for  that  this  ought 
to  be  done,  that  the  father's  consent  must  be  before  the  marriage, 
not  only  is  concluded  by  civil  or  political  reasons,  but  also  by  the 
natural/ 

§  10.  Thus  it  was  in  the  natural  and  in  the  civil  law ;  and  at 
first,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  no  otherwise  in  the  canon  law. 
To  this  purpose  is  that  famous  decree  of  pope  Evaristus*,  Aliter 
legitimum  non  sit  conjugium  nisi  ab  iis  qui  super  ipsam  foeminam  dO' 
minationem  haJbere  videntur,  et  a  quibus  custoditur,  uxor  petatur,  et  a 
parentibus  et  propinquioribus  sponsetur,  et  legibus  dotetur.  Evaristus 
had  enumerated  a  great  many  things  which  were  fit  (as  he  thought), 
and  much  for  the  honesty  and  decency,  the  blessing  and  prosperity 
of  the  marriage ;  as  attending  to  solemn  prayers  for  two  or  three  days, 
oblations  and  bridemen,  and  some  other  tnings  which  are  now  out 
of  use :  he  proceeds  to  that  which  was  essential  to  the  contract,  the 
consent  of  parents;  and  aliter  legitimum  non  sit,  'it  cannot  other- 
wise be  legitimate :'  and  he  adds,  aliter  vero  prasumpta  non  conjugia, 
sed  adulteria,  vel  contubernia,  vel  stupra  aut  fomicationes  potius 
quam  legitima  conjugia  esse  non  dubitatur,  ^  marriages  without  the 
consent  of  parents  are  adulteries  and  ravishments,  fornications  and 
concubinage,  any  thing  rather  than  marriages/  To  this  accords  that 
canon  of  S.  Basil  ^,  Puellis  qua  prater  patris  sententiam  fomicatores 
secuta  sunt  reconciliatis  parentibus  videtur  res  remedium  accipere, 
sed  non  protinus  ad  communionem  restituentur,  sed  triennio  puni^ 
entur:  'if  fathers  will  pardon  their  daughters  that  without  their 
leave  run  after  wanton  persons,  their  crime  as  to  him  seems  to  be 
taken  off;  yet  let  them  be  put  for  three  years  into  the  station  of 
penitents.'  Upon  this  canon  Theodorus  Balsamon®  says,  that  by 
puellis,  or  '  girls,'  S.  Basil  means  '  those  that  are  under  their  father's 

*  In  respons.  matrimon.  Matth.  mo-  >>  Can.  38.  in  can.  patram,  in  Gnecor. 
iiachL  [Leunclav.,  torn.  i.  lib.  viii  p.  nomocan.  [apud  Bevereg.  synodic.,  torn. 
500.]  ii.  p.  96.] 

*  Habetur  cans.  xxx.  q.  5.  [can.  1.  <  [ibid.] 
col.  1711.] 
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power:'  and  that  'if  any  such  give  themselves  up  to  their  lovers 
without  their  father's  consent,  and  are  dishonoured,  although  they  to 
themselves  seem  to  be  married,  yet  such  marriages  are  not  valid, 
they  cannot  stand :  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  being  recon- 
ciled to  their  fathers/  But  S.  Basil  is  also  as  express  himself  in  his 
text  as  Balsamon  in  his  commentary,  for  in  his  fortieth  canon**  he 
says  that  'marriages  without  the  consent  of  them  in  whose  power 
they  are,  are  fornications  and  not  marriages/  And  therefore  the 
council  of  Carthage  requires  that  when  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride 
are  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest,  that  is,  solemnly  married,  they  should 
be  presented  to  the  priest  by  their  parents  or  their  deputies ;  which 
thing  is  carefully  to  this  day  observed  in  the  church  of  England. 
For  according  to  the  saying  of  S.  Leo%  Patemo  arbiirio  famines 
viris  juncta  careni  culpa  ;  '  if  maidens  be  joined  to  their  husbands 
by  the  consent  of  their  parents,  there  is  then  nothing  but  innocence, 
no  body  hath  cause  to  complain/  But  that's  not  aU.  For  Gratian 
expounding  these  words  says,  that  from  hence  dalur  intelligi  quod 
patemus  c<msensus  desideratur  in  nupliis,  nee  »ine  eo  legitimcB  nuptite 
habeantuT,  '  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  fa.ther's  consent  is 
required,  and  without  it  the  marriages  are  not  to  be  accounted 
legitimate  /  and  for  it  he  quotes  the  words  of  Evaristus  before  men- 
tioned. But  the  council  of  Aquisgrane  did  not  only  separate  such 
marriages  when  the  maiden  was  stolen  away  without  her  parents' 
leave,  but  would  not  allow  that  ever  after  they  should  be  man  and 
wife,  as  we  find  in  Burchard^;  and  the  same  was  verified  in  the 
council  of  Melda^,  which  for  its  warrant  quotes  a  synodal  definition 
of  S.  Gregory  to  the  same  purpose. 

§  11.  The  church  was  indeed  very  severe  against  such  undutiful 
proceedings  and  rebellions  against  the  supreme  natural  power;  and 
therefore  the  council  in  Paris ^  and  divers  others  did  anathematize 
them  that  so  married,  and  even  when  they  were  reconciled  to  their 
parents  did  impose  on  them  severe  penances.  But  because  when 
things  were  once  come  to  that  pass,  fathers  perceived  that  the  repu- 
tation of  their  children  was  lost,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
other  honest  matches  for  their  children,  and  especially  when  mar- 
riage began  to  be  called  a  sacrament,  and  some  scruples  were  by  the 
clergy  cast  into  this  affair,  and  because  men  were  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  market ;  the  fathers  gave  over  making  use  of  this 
power  given  them  by  the  laws,  and  thought  the  public  penances  were 
castigation  sufficient.  But  then  according  to  the  nature  of  all  good 
laws  and  manners  running  down  the  hill,  this  thing  never  left  run- 
ning till  children  had  leave  to  despise  their  parents,  and  marry  where 

•*  [ibid.,  p.  98.]  2047.] 

*  £t  hal«tur  caus.  xxxiL  q.  2.  [can.  '  [can.  Q^.  torn.  vr.  col.  1495.]1 

12.  coL  1749.]  *»  Vide  concil.  Paris,  [apud  Gratian. 

'  In  tit  de  fcemin.  non  consecrat,  cap.  decret.,  part  2.  caus.]  36.  q.  2.  *  NuUus.' 

S3.  [Decret,  lib.  ix.  p.  178.  ed.  Svo.  Par.  [cap.  6.  col.  2045.] 
1549.]  ZQ.  q.  2.  'Placuit'  [can.  11.  col. 
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and  when  they  pleased;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  a  faulty  yet 
factum  valet ,  fieri  non  debuit,  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Trent 
to  be  valid  and  effectual. 

§  12.  But  now  this  sentence^  which  indeed  relies  upon  some  reason 
and  very  great  authority^  and  is  wise  and  fit  to  prevent  much  evil  in 
families,  is  yet  very  severe,  and  ought  to  receive  some  allay ;  wliich 
when  I  have  represented  upon  the  general  consideration,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  it  a  right  understanding,  and  describe  the  truth  that 
lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  was  yet  never  affirmed  and  de- 
scribed by  any  one  that  I  know  of,  but  is  determinable  by  a  just 
weighing  of  aU  that  which  very  many  wise  men  have  said,  being  pat 
together. 

§  13.  First  therefore  I  consider  what  Quintilian^  said :  '  If  it  be 
lawful  at  any  time  for  a  son  to  do  an  action  otherwise  unreprovable 
without  the  consent  of  parents,  certainly  liberty  is  in  nothing  so  ne- 
cessary as  in  marriage.'  .  .  B^o  eligam  cum  qua  victurus  sum;  e^o 
comitem  ladorum,  solicitttdinum,  curarum  ipse  perpendam :  qiiis  enim 
ainare  alieno  animo  potest  ?  *  it  is  fit  that  I  should  choose  her  oi 
him  with  whom  I  must  always  live,  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  companion  of  my  cares,  the  father  or  the  mother  of  my 
own  children :  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  love  with  any 
affections  but  his  own.'  And  if  Pamphilus  can  love  none  but  Gly- 
cerium,  it  will  be  hard  for  Simo,  whose  fires  are  extinct  by  age,  to 
command  his  son  to  burn  and  pine  away  without  remedy  and  pity. 
It  was  better  which  Pausanias^  tells  of  Danaus,  that  he  gave  his 
daughters  leave  to  choose  their  husbands ;  and  Herodotus  ^  tells  that 
Callias  the  Athenian  was  much  commended  by  the  Greeks  because 
he  permitted  to  his  daughters  to  choose  what  husbands,  not  he,  but 
themselves  liked  best. 

§  14.  But  the  case  is  to  be  determined  by  these  three  propo- 
sitions. 

I.  When  sons  or  daughters  are  of  competent  years  and  have  the 
use  of  reason,  they  can  naturally  contract  marriages ;  that  is,  there  ia 
nothing  naturally  required  but  that  they  can  consent,  and  be  of  a 
marriageable  strength.  Sufficiat  solus  consensus  illorum,  de  quorum, 
quarum^e  conjunctioniius  agitur,  said  Clement™  the  third ;  '  consent 
alone  makes  marriage  /  that  is,  it  makes  a  marriage  naturally  valid, 
if  it  be  done  by  those  persons  who  naturally  can  consent.  For  that 
the  consent  of  parents  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  contract  naturally,  appears  in  many  instances.  1)  Because  child- 
ren can  contract  when  their  parents  are  dead.  2)  Because  if  their 
father  be  dead,  and  their  mother  living,  the  son  that  is  of  years  of 

*  Declam.  [257 :  cf.  edam  376.]  "^  C. '  Tuc/  de  tpont.  extr.  [lege  cap. 

^  Lib.  iiL  ia  Laconic,  [capi  12.  $  2.]       '  Cum  apud,'  de  spona.  et  matrim.,  lib.  ir. 
1  In  £rato,  lib.  vi.  [cap.  126.]  tit  i  cap.  28.  col.  1324.] 
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discretion  is  not  under  his  mother's  power  as  to  that,  but  that  upon 
great  and  good  reason  he  may  marry  by  his  own  choice.  3)  A  son 
may  marry  at  the  command  of  a  prince,  when  it  is  for  the  public 
good,  though  his  father  at  the  same  time  regard  nothing  but  his 
private.  4)  If  a  father  say  nothing  to  hinder  it,  though  he  be  secretly 
unwilling,  or  owns  the  unwiUingness,  but  behaves  himself  negatively 
as  to  any  co-operation,  yet  the  son  may  marry :  which  demonstrates 
that  the  father's  consent  is  no  active  principle  ingredient  into  the 
marriage,  but  a  privative  or  a  negative  only ;  that  is,  he  can  forbid 
it,  and  so  hinder  it,  but  it  is  not  therefore  naturally  invalid ;  that  is, 
he  can  legally  prevent  it,  but  not  naturally  annul  it.  5)  If  the  mar- 
riage of  the  son  be  not  only  of  regard  and  advantage  to  the  son,  but 
so  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  father  that  it  does  him  honour;  the 
laws  declare  that  such  a  marriage  is  valid,  though  the  father  out  of 
humour  disagree.  And  therefore  when  the  law  says  that  the  son 
cannot  contract  marriage  but  with  his  father's  consent,  the  doctors 
limit  it  amongst  other  cases  to  this  especially,  quando  filiv^  duceret 
uxorem  turpem  et  indignam,  when  the  son  marries  dishonourably; 
for  then  (say  Bartolus  and  -Decius")  there  is  injury  done  to  the 
father :  so  that  the  prohibition  lying  for  this  reason,  when  the  case 
is  contrary  to  the  reason,  the  extraordinary  effect  must  be  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  law.  6)  Whatever  the  law  decrees  in  detestation  of 
children's  disobedience,  yet  the  marriage,  though  to  some  civil  effects 
it  is  nulled,  yet  that  it  is  naturally  valid  appears  in  this,  because  the 
son  that  is  born  of  that  marriage  is  the  grandfather's  own,  and  if  the 
father  die  before  the  grandfather,  the  grandchild  must  inherit.  So 
that  the  punishment  is  but  personally  on  the  son,  and  is  not  a  perfect 
invalidating  of  the  marriage*^.  And  this  very  case  was  determined 
in  the  parliament  of  Harlay  in  behalf  of  Marguerite  de  Nesdes  her 
children,  the  nephews  of  her  husband's  father,  in  the  year  1584. 
7)  If  the  father  be  unreasonable,  and  offers  to  his  son  or  daughter 
an  ugly,  a  deformed,  a  vicious  or  a  base  person,  and  gives  him  no 
other  choice,  and  the  son  cannot  contain  and  live  a  single  life,  by  the 
consent  of  all  men  the  son  may  refuse,  and  he  cannot  but  choose 
anotherP.  8)  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  father  be  neghgent ;  then 
by  the  law  a  son  sooner^  and  a  maiden  after  twenty-five  years  of  age 
can  choose  for  herself.  An  aedere  oportuit  domi  virginem  tarn  gran^ 
dem  ?  said  Phalaris'.  riao-t  yap  iLvOptairois  al(T\iaTov  biboKrai,  koL 
vri  Aea  iarl,  irapa  ttjs  <f>va'€(M)s  xP^vovs  dvydrrfp  oiKovpovo-a^'  '  for  it  is 
intolerable  that  a  maid  should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  flower  of  her  age 

"  Vide   Ascaiiium  Clement   Amerin.  «  L.   3.  §  '  Si  emancipatus/   ff.   [de 

de  patria  potest.,  cap.  6.  effect.  6.  [§  2.  in  honor,  possess.]  contr.  tab.  [Digest.,  Ub. 

tractt  univ.  jur.,  torn.  viiL  part.  2.  foL  111.  xxxvil  tit  4.  L  8.  §  5.] 

a.]  '  [Lege  *-ffi8chinu8,' — Terent  Adelph. 

•*  L.  «Divi  fratres,'  ff.  de  jure  patron,  act  iv.  sc  6.  676.] 

[Digest,  lib.  xxxvii.  tit  14.  J.  17.J  '  Plialar.  epist  143.  [al.  138.  p.  362. 

p  L. '  Filius,'  25.  ff  de  ritu  nuptiarum.  ed.  4ta  Groning.  1777.] 
[Digest,  Ub.  xxul  tit  2.  I  25.] 
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at  home/   And  when  the  Geinara  Sanhedrin^  had  said  '  Do  not  pros- 
titute thy  daughter,  to  make  her  a  harlot/  Rabbi  Eliezer  said  this  was 
spoken  to  him  that  marries  his  daughter  to  an  old  man.     R.  Akiba 
says  it  was  meant  of  him  qui  domi  retinet  Jiliam  nMlem,  ^  that  keeps 
his  daughter  at  home  too  long.*     Which  two  last  cases  relying  upon 
the  same  reason  produce  the  same  effect :  that  the  father's  consent, 
though  highly  to  be  required,  yet  is  not  essentially  necessary;  it 
may  be  a  valid  marriage  without  it.    9)  And  this  is  true  also  in  case 
of  emancipation",  or  quitting  the  son  from  the  father's  power ;  he  is 
sui  juris,  and  can  marry  where  he  will,  and  yet  he  owes  to  his  father 
all  the  obedience  to  which  by  the  law  of  nature  he  was  obliged. 
10)  If  a  sou  marries  without  his  father's  consent,  the  law  says  it  is 
void;  but  yet  it  is  not  so  void  but  that  the  father's  approbation 
makes  it  vahd  without  marrying  again:  which  could  not  be  if  it 
were  naturally  invalid,  but  therefore  it  is  both  naturally  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally good.     Qiwd  eiilm  ah  initio  male  factum  est,  parentum  postea 
<;onsensus  reparare  videtur,  said  Balsaraon*  :  '  it  was  ill  done  at  first, 
and  the  father's  consent  repairs  the  damage ;'  but  if  it  was  invalid 
and  null  at  first,  nothing  can  make  it  alive  upon  the  first  stock. 
Quod  enim  ah  initio  non  valuit,  progressu  temporis  valere  non  debet, 
saith  the  law.     11)  Servants  or  slaves  in  the  civil  law  were  as  much 
in  the  power  of  their  lords  as  sons  in  the  power  of  their  fathers;  as 
much  I  say,  though  not  for  so  many  reasons ;  and  yet  the  marriage 
of  servants  was  valid  in  law  though  contracted  without  the  consent 
of  their  lords ;  as  pope  Alexander  the  third  wrote  in  a  decretal  epi- 
stle to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  y :  and  therefore  that  the  mar- 
riage of  sons  and  daughters  may  be  so  too,  that  is,  not  to  be  dis- 
solved, not  to  be  declared  null  in  conscience,  I  can  find,  no  reason  to 
the  contrary.     12)  We  find  in  scripture  that  Esau's  marriages  were 
valid  and  went  on,  though  contracted  against  the  interest  of  that 
family,  the  pleasure  of  the  parents,  and,  as  Lyra  says,  without  their 
consent.     It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  says  that 
they  were  a  grief  to  Isaac  and  Rebecca  because  they  were  undutiful, 
and  proud,  and  idolatrous,  refusing  to  be  taught  by  their  husband's 
father  or  mother.     But  when  I  consider  that  it  is  not  only  affirmed 
by  Rebecca  that  they  were  an  affliction  to  her*,  but  observed  at  the 
very  first  taking  of  them  in,  that  they  were  a  grief  to  both  of  them, 
and  that  Esau  afterwards  to  gratify  his  father  did  marry  his  cousin 
german  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Ishmael ;  the  opinion  of  Lyra  seems 
most  probable,  and  that  Isaac  and  Rebecca  did  not  consent,  and  were 
not  pleased  with  those  first  marriages.     But  if  this  should  fail,  there 

*  Cap.  9.  [vid.  Selden.  de  jur.  nat  et  ed.  Fabrot.  Par.  1647.] 
gent,  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  torn.  i.  col.  513.]  *  In  can.  Basil.   38.  [apud   Bevereg. 

"  Ulpian.  1. 3.  §  *Si  emancipatus,'  ff.  de  synodic,  torn.  ii.  p.  96.] 
bonor.  possess,  contr.  tabulas.   [ubi  su-  ^  C.  1.  extra,  de  conjug.  senror.  [lege 

pra.] — Hoc  observant  Graeci  ad  1.  10.  de  Adrian,  ad  episc.  Sancteburg.  vel  Salit- 

sponsal.  lib.  xxviii.  ficuriKiK.  tit.  i.  [Scholia  burg.,  lib.  iv.  lit  9.  cap.  1.  col.  1370.] 
in  leg.  suprad. — Basilica,  torn.  iv.  p.  220.  '  [Gen.  xxvi.  35.] 
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are  arguments  enough  besides  to  evince  that  naturally  such  mar- 
riages are  vaUd^  though  at  no  hand  they  ought  to  be  done. 

§  15.  But  what  then  shall  we  say  to  all  the  former  discourse, 
which  proved  that  those  marriages  were  illegitimate,  and  the  con- 
junctions no  better  than  concubinate  ?  Does  all  that  heap  of  things, 
and  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  and  natural, 
effect  nothing  ?  or  do  they  prevail  entirely  ?  That  they  effect  some- 
thing their  own  strength  does  evidence ;  that  they  do  not  prevail  to 
effect  a  natural  nullity  in  marriage,  the  contrary  arguments  described 
in  the  former  number  do  suf&ciently  prove.  What  tlien  is  the  con- 
clusion P 

§  16.  liVom  hence  we  may  learn  it. 

II.  Although  the  marriage  is  naturally  valid,  yet  that  natural  va- 
lidity can  have  this  effect  only,  that  it  can  for  ever  bind  the  con- 
science of  the  engaged  parties  to  faith  and  mutual  love,  and  to  co- 
habitation when  it  is  not  hindered ;  and  it  is,  even  when  it  is  most 
of  all  forbidden,  yet  potentially  legitimate,  that  is,  it  wants  no  fea- 
tures and  lineaments,  nor  life,  but  it  wants  solemnity  and  pubUca^ 
tion ;  that  is,  it  is  like  an  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  there  it 
must  stay  till  the  law  gives  it  name  and  birth.  For  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  although  the  young  folks  can  contract  even  against 
their  parents'  will,  yet  they  can  be  hindered  from  possession :  not 
only  because  natural  rights  can  be  impeded  in  their  use  and  chal- 
lenge by  the  supreme  civil  power,  but  because  tliere  is  in  mar- 
riage something  that  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  civil  law.  For 
in  marriage  there  are  three  things,  unity,  and  society,  and  mystery. 
This  last  is  not  of  present  consideration,  because  it  is  wholly  of  spi- 
ritual nature,  and  therefore  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  But  of 
the  other  two,  the  first  is  in  the  power  of  the  contractors,  the  latter 
is  in  the  power  of  the  commonwealth.  From  union  of  minds,  and 
obligation  of  mutual  duties  and  affections,  and  perpetuity  of  rela- 
tions, they  cannot  be  kept  by  their  dissenting  parents,  or  by  the 
civil  law.  But  from  being  a  society,  fix)m  beginning  a  legal  family, 
from  rights  of  succession,  from  reckoning  descents  in  their  line,  and 
from  cohabitation,  they  can  be  kept  by  that  power  which  is  the  su- 
preme in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  all  societies.  And  the 
consequent  of  this  will  be,  not  only  that  such  persons  shall  lose  all 
civil  benefits  and  profits  of  inheritance,  that  is,  all  that  can  come 
from  society,  but  even  their  very  unity  can  be  disparaged,  so  as  it 
shall  be  esteemed  no  better  than  fornication ;  not  that  it  is  so  before 
God,  or  is  against  the  virtue  of  chastity,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the  civil 
account,  and  is  against  the  laws  of  marriage.  It  is  in  this  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  raptw  or  '  ravishment.'  In  the  civil  law,  he  that  takes 
away  a  man's  daughter  without  the  consent  of  her  parents  rapuisae 
dicilur,  is  a  ravisher :  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  canon  law,  it  is  not  so 
in  nature  or  conscience.    Baptu8  ibi  dicUur  admitti  ubi  nihil  ante  de 
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nuptiis  dicitur:  'if  there  was  no  treaty  of  marriage,  it  is  a  rape/ 
but  if  the  man  was  secretly  betrothed,  to  carry  her  away  and  lie  with 
her  is  no  rape,  licel jparentes  reclamarent,  'although  the  parents  were 
against  it,'  said  pope  Lucius  the  third*.     Now  to  call  this  a  rape, 
and  to  punish  it  as  if  it  were,  is  in  the  power  of  law :  just  as  the 
stealing  of  a  knife  out  of  a  church,  or  a  chalice  out  of  the  clerk's 
house,  may  by  law  be  called  sacrilege :  and  then  it  is  so  to  all  the 
purposes  of  law ;  though  before  God  it  may  not  differ  from  simple 
theft.     So  for  young  lovers  to  lie  together  before  publication  is  by 
the  canon  law  called  antenuptialisfomicaiio,  and  is  punished  as  if  it 
were  so  indeed :  and  yet  though  it  be  evil  in  the  eye  of  men,  and 
upon  that  account  is  so  itself,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  not  forni- 
cation ;  God  himself  having  expressly  called  a  '  betrothed  woman*  by 
the  name  of  *  wife**,'  and  punished  her  falsehood  to  her  husband  be- 
fore marriage  with  the  same  evil  as  adultery.     And  thus  it  is  in  the 
E resent  enquiry  :  marriage  of  persons  in  minority  is  naturally  invalid, 
ecause  they  are  naturally  unable  to  make  a  contract  for  their  good, 
they  understand  it  not ;  but  if  they  be  of  good  years,  though  under 
their  father's  power,  they  are  naturally  able,  but  politically  unable, 
and  therefore  are  inevitably  engaged  in  an  evil  condition,  and  they 
have  sinned,  and  it  is  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  sin  again,  and  abide  in 
it  upon  this  account.     For  the  marriage  is  good  within  doors,  but  it 
is  not  good  abroad :  they  are  both  obliged,  and  yet  cannot  pay  their 
obligation :  this  marriage  is  not  good  in  law,  and  yet  they  cannot 
choose  another  in  conscience :  it  was  by  their  own  fault,  and  there- 
fore they  must  bear  their  own  burden :  they  are  guilty  of  fornication, 
but  it  is  not  a  sin  against  the  seventh  commandment :  they  have  not 
dishonoured  their  own  bodies  between  themselves,  but  they  have  dis- 
honoured them  before  all  the  world  besides.     And  as  '  covetousness 
is  idolatry,'  and  '  rebelUon  is  witchcraft,'  so  this  disobedience  is  un- 
chastity,  it  is  uncleanness  against  the  fifth  commandment :  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  legal  marriage,  but  unlawful  at  first,  and  remains  so  all 
the  way,  till  a  legal  remedy  be  found  out.     For  this  thing  is  rightly 
stated  by  Paulus  the  lawyer'^ :  Matrimonia  hcecjure  non  conirahiy  sed 
tamen  contracta  non  solvi,  'such  marriages  ought  not  to  be  made, 
but  being  made  they  cannot  be  dissolved.'     And  he  gives  an  excel- 
lent reason  for  it ;  contemjplationetn  enim  publica  utilitatis  privato- 
rum  commodia  anteferri.     It  is  of  public  concern  that  marriages 
naturally  valid  be  not  rescinded  ;  but  it  is  but  of  private  emolument 
that  the  father  should  be  pleased  in  his  daughter-in-law :  and  there- 
fore although  the  law  of  God  and  man  do  their  several  shares  for 
the  securing  of  every  interest  and  concern^,  yet  that  regard  which  is 
greatest  and  more  public  is  to  be  preferred.     Now  for  the  under- 

•  C.   *  Cum   causa,'   de    rapt   extra.  «  Lib.  sentent  ii.  tit  19.  [§  2.  in  corp. 

[Greg.  IX.  decret,  lib.  v.  tit  17.  cap.  6.  jur.  civil.  Gothofredi.]    Idem  dixit  vctus 

col.  1584.]  scholiasten  ad  Paulum. 

^  [Deut  xxii.  23,  4.]  «>  [Exod.  xxii.  16,  7.] 
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standing  of  the  full  efifect  of  this^  and  for  the  verification  of  it^  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  laws  are  called  perfect  or  imperfect.  A  perfect 
law  is  that  which  either  in  itself  or  by  the  magistrate  rescinds  what- 
soever was  done  against  her  prescript,  /.  '  Non  dubium^  C,  de  legib.^ 
The  imperfect  law  is  that  which  does  not  indeed  rescind  the  thing, 
but  inflicts  a  punishment  upon  the  transgressors :  such  as  was  the  lex 
Furia  testamentaria,  and  such  as  is  the  law  concerning  these  for- 
bidden marriages  against  their  father's  will ;  the  marriage  must  stand, 
and  the  married  must  lie  under  the  punishment^ :  thev  in  the  civil 
law  were  reckoned  as  concubines,  and  their  children  bastards,  and 
there  was  neither  dowry  nor  marriage  allowed.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count all  those  sayings  which  I  brought  in  the  former  numbers »  are 
true :  the  marriages  were  then  civilly  null,  that  is,  in  estimation  of 
law  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law  were  outlawed,  and  made 
incapable  of  civil  benefits  and  advantages;  but  the  law  could  not 
make  them  naturally  null :  and  in  the  law  of  Moses^  although  a 
maiden  that  had  been  humbled  was  to  become  the  wife  of  him  that 
did  it,  and  to  have  her  dowry  accordingly,  if  her  father  pleased,  and 
he  might  choose  whether  he  would  or  no ;  yet  there  is  no  footstep 
or  sign,  that  if  he  had  betrothed  himself  to  her,  and  lain  with  her, 
that  then  she  was  not  his  wife,  or  that  her  dissenting  father  could 
make  it  null.  Indeed  divorces  were  so  easily  granted  them,  that 
even  in  this  case  they  had  a  remedy  at  hand ;  but  we  are  tied  up  by 
stricter  and  more  holy  bands ;  and  since  Christ  reduced  it  to  the  first 
institution,  and  that  it  was  made  to  represent  the  union  of  the  church 
unto  Him,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  untie  this  knot.  So  much  as  in  the 
power  of  law,  so  much  is  fit  to  be  done  for  the  securing  the  father's 
authority  and  his  rights  according  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
public :  but  the  laws  themselves  have  a  limit ;  and  though  they  can 
verify  all  their  own  acts,  yet  they  cannot  annul  the  act  of  God : 
Qua  Detis  conjunxit,  nemo  separel  \  Conjunction  of  marriages  is  by 
a  law  of  God  and  nature,  and  to  it  nothing  is  required  but  a  natural 
capacity  and  an  explicit  consent,  and  therefore  this  uo  man  can  sepa- 
rate.    But  yet, 

§  17.  III.  The  father  hath  over  his  children  a  double  power; 
a  natural  power  and  a  political.  His  natural  power  is  entire,  abso- 
lute, and  unHmited,  except  where  the  law  of  God  or  of  nations  does 
intervene ;  but  then  it  lasts  but  till  the  children  are  able  to  under- 
stand and  choose,  and  shift  for  themselves.  For  there  are  some 
natural  and  personal  rights  relating  to  duty,  to  the  perpetuating  the 
kind,  to  defending  and  providing  for  themselves,  which  are  not  to 
be  taken  from  us,  unless  they  be  as  well  or  better  supplied  other- 

•  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  L  tit  14.  1.  5.]  »  §  8—11.  [pp.  478,  81.] 

'  O  sententiam  necessitate  confusam!  ^  [Exod.  xxii.  16,  7.] 

parcit  et  saevit,  dissimulat  et  aniiuadver-  '  [Matt  xix.  6;  Mark  x.  9.] 

tit— Tertull. 
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where;  for  some  can,  and  some  cannot.  The  desires  relating  to 
marriage  have  in  them  so  much  natural  necessity^  and  so  much  rela- 
tion to  personal  duties,  that  either  they  must  be  in  our  own  powers, 
or  else  our  salvation  must  depend  on  other  men.  Nescis  nostri  ar- 
bltrii  esse  matrimonia  ?  Affectus  nostri  nobis  nan  Servian  t:  nonpotes 
efficere  imperio  ut  vel  amem  quam  velis,  vel  oderim;  matrimonium 
vero  turn  perpetuum  est,  si  mutua  voluntate  jungitur.  Cum  ergo 
quaratur  mihi  uxor,  soda  thori,  vita  cofisors,  in  omne  saculum  mihi 
eligenda  est ^ :  'my  wife  is  to  dwell  with  me  for  ever,  the  half  of  my- 
self, my  lasting  joy  or  my  lasting  sorrow,  and  if  I  do  not  love  her  we 
cannot  live  comfortably,  and  to  love  I  cannot  be  commanded,  for  my 
affections  are  not  at  my  own  command,  much  less  at  anotlier's :  and 
therefore  the  conduct  of  this  belongs  to  myself,  and  to  none  else,  for 
80  much  of  the  interest  as  the  union  and  conjunction  comes  to ;  and 
in  this  I  am  no  man's  subject,  when  I  am  a  man  myself.' 

§  18.  But  the  father  hath  a  political  power.  Patria  potestas  est 
jus  quoddam  quod  habent  qui  sunt  de  imperio  Romano  in  liberos  na- 
turales  et  legitimos  ^,  say  the  lawyers :  '  the  paternal  power  is  de- 
fined by  the  measures  of  the  Roman  law  /  and  so  it  is  in  all  coun- 
tries by  their  own  measures.  Now  in  most  countries,  especially  of 
old,  the  father  had  so  much  power  given  to  him  over  his  children 
that  they  were  a  part  of  his  possessions ;  they  acquired  what  they  did 
acquire  for  their  father,  not  for  themselves ;  they  might  be  pawned, 
they  might  be  sold  three  times  for  their  father^s  profit;  they  must 
last  and  abide  under  this  power  till  they  were  dismissed  or  emanci- 
pated by  their  father.  Now  whatsoever  rights  were  consequent  to 
these  powers  were  so  wholly  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  fathers,  that 
whatsoever  actions  of  the  sons  did  destroy  those  rights,  were  so  far, 
and  in  relation  to  those  rights,  null  and  invalid.  When  therefore 
the  father  had  by  the  civil  law  a  power  over  the  person  of  his  son, 
so  as  to  have  the  profit  of  his  labours,  the  issues  of  his  marriage,  his 
children  to  succeed,  the  son's  wife  to  be  partner  of  his  goods  and  his 
holy  rites,  and  to  perpetuate  his  family,  he  had  by  the  civil  law  power 
to  dispose  of  him  so  far  as  concerned  these  things,  but  no  further. 
And  therefore  the  father  had  power  to  disinherit  the  son  that  mar- 
ried without  liis  father's  leave;  and  all  the  emperors  and  all  the 
lawyers  till  the  time  of  Constantine  did  allow  it:  but  then  it  felt 
variety  and  change,  and  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  the  son's  mar- 
rying dishonourably. 

§  19.  The  result  of  these  three  propositions  is  this,  that  every 
commonwealth  hath  power  to  extend  or  to  straiten  the  father's  poli- 
tical power,  and  to  give  sentences  and  judgments  upon  tlie  actions 
that  relate  to  such  power :  and  if  the  law  does  declare  the  children 
of  marriages  against  the  parent's  will  to  be  bastards,  they  are  so; 

^  Quintilian.  declaTn.  [376.]  civium/  et  L  *  Item  in  potestate,'  ff.  de 

'  §  'Jus   autem   potestatis/    Inst    de      his  qui  sunt  sui  et  alieni  juris.  [Digest., 
potest,  pair.  [lib.  i.  tit.  f>.J  et  1.  ♦  Nani      lil>.  I.  tit.  6.  11.  3,  4.] 
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and  the  son  not  to  succeed  in  his  father's  estate,  it  must  be  so ;  and 
the  marriage  to  be  a  concubinate,  it  must  be  accounted  so ;  and  the 
conjunction  to  be  uncleanness,  it  must  be  caUed  dishonourable,  and 
may  be  punished  as  if  it  were  so :  and  this  must  last  so  long  till  the 
son  be  by  the  same  law  declared  not  to  be  under  his  father's  power 
as  to  that  particular;  and  when  it  is  so,  he  can  then  choose  for 
himself  without  fraud  or  detriment :  though  even  then  also  he  hath 
upon  him  two  bands,  reverence  and  piety,  from  which  the  son  can 
never  be  emancipated  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  as  long  as  he  can  be 
obliged  to  be  a  thankful  person;  ever  remembering  what  the  old 
sibyl"*  said,  that  they  deserve  damnation. 


quive  parentes 


In  senio  linquunt,  neque  prsmia  digna  repecdunt 
Pro  nutricatu,  vel  qui  parere  recusant, 
Aspera  vel  contra  dixerunt  verba  parentes, 

who  leave  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  speak  words  against 
them,  who  do  not  pay  their  thankful  duty  for  their  alimony  and  edu- 
cation, and  who  refuse  to  obey  them,  viz.  according  to  the  laws,  and 
according  to  the  exigence  of  reverence  and  piety  which  must  be  for 
ever. 

OP  EXEMPTION  PROM  THE  POWER  OF  FATHERS. 

§  20.  For  by  this  means  we  shall  the  shortest  and  truest  answer 
the  enquiry,  when  a  son  is  free  from  his  father's  power,  and  how 
long  he  is  rrj^  iraTpovoiiias  di/dyKats  v7roK€Cfx€vos,  as  Demosthenes" 
his  expression  is,  '  subject  to  the  necessity  of  the  father's  laws.'  I 
answer  that, 

1)  In  those  things  which  are  parts  of  natural  power  and  relate  to 
personal  duties,  the  father  hath  always  a  power  of  counsel,  which 
must  be  regarded  by  the  ties  and  analogies  of  reverence  and  piety, 
and  the  reasons  of  the  things  themselves.  But  in  those  powers 
which  the  law  hath  given  him,  he  is  to  abide  in  them  as  long  as  the 
law  permits ;  for  in  this  there  is  no  other  measure  but  the  law.  But 
in  these  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  when  by  nature  and  the 
laws  we  are  quit  from  the  empire  of  the  father,  and  that  power  which 
is  called  castigation,  or  the  power  of  command  and  coercion,  we  are 
still  tied  to  fear  him  with  a  reverential  fear,  and  to  obey  him  with 
the  readiness  of  piety  in  all  things  where  reverence  and  piety  are  to 
have  regard  and  prevail,  that  is,  wherever  it  is  possible  and  reason- 
able to  obey.  Qua  prcerogativa  ex  beneficentia  acquiritur  perpetuo 
durat,  said  Aristotle,  Uhe  authority  that  is  acquired  by  bounty  is 
perpetual.' 

§  21.  And  therefore  even  marriage  itself  does  not  quit  the  children 
from  tlieir  duty :  not  only  by  force  of  civil  laws,  in  which  sense  the 

°*  [lib.  ii.  in  Max.  bibl.  vet  patr.,  toin.  '  [Apud  Luciaiu]  in  encomio.   [dial, 

ii.  part.  i.  p.  502  G.]  IxxiiL  §  12.] 
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son's  wife  was  in  the  father's  power  as  well  as  the  son  himself  till  he 
was  emancipated ;  but  I  mean  it  in  respect  of  reverence  and  pious 
regards,  and  natural  duty,  and  humble  observation.  For  nomen 
palris  grande  mysterium  est,  et  nomen  mafris  arcana  reverentia, 
said  Origen*^;  'there  is  reverence,  and  there  is  mystery,  and  all 
sacredness  in  the  names  of  father  and  mother:'  and  that  dignity 
lasts  for  ever.  The  ancients  tell  that  when  Danaus,  who  had  given 
liberty  to  his  fifty  daughters  to  marry  according  to  their  own  liking, 
was  compelled  to  give  them  to  the  fifty  grandchildren  of  -Sgisthus, 
he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  sword,  and  commanded  them  to  kill  their 
husbands  the  first  night  before  their  congress:  and  they  thought 
themselves,  though  married,  obliged  to  obey  their  father,  and  all  did 
so  but  Hypermnestra,  who  for  her  disobedience  was  questioned  upon 
her  life,  and  was  by  the  equally-divided  sentences  of  the  judges 
acquitted.  The  like  story  to  this  is  told  by  ChalcondylasP,  that  a 
daughter  of  a  Florentine  physician  being  by  the  public  request  and 
necessity  of  the  town  given  to  Lantislaus  an  amorous  prince,  who  to 
get  her  besieged  the  town,  her  father  gave  her  a  poisoned  handker- 
chief which  he  commanded  her  to  use  upon  the  prince ;  and  she  did 
so,  and  upon  herself,  and  both  died.  These  indeed  were  excesses  of 
power  and  obedience :  but  I  noted  them  to  shew  that  the  sense  of 
the  world  is  to  suppose  children  obliged  to  their  parents  even  when 
they  are  in  the  power  of  a  husband,  or  in  necessitude  and  conjunc- 
tion with  a  wife.  And  this  is  extended  also  to  daughters  that  are 
widows,  if  they  be  in  minority,  that  is,  under  twenty-five  years ;  for 
so  it  was  in  the  Roman  law ;  or,  if  under  any  other  number  of  years 
which  the  law  calls  minority  in  any  government.  *H  ikdrraiv  T<av 
^Ikoo-i  'JTivT€  ir&v  avTf^ova-Ca,  /ut^XXovcra  b€VT€poyafX€iv,  yvtafxri  tov 
Trarpos  yafxeCa-Qo)  %  '  if  she  will  marry  again,  let  her  marry  by  the 
consent  of  her  father.' 

§  22.  2)  If  a  son  be  a  magistrate,  the  magistrate  is  exempted, 
but  not  the  son.  That  is,  in  those  things  which  concern  his  of&ce 
and  dignity  the  father  hath  nothing  to  do  with  him :  but  in  things 
economical  the  father's  power  stands,  and  his  person  is  capable  of  the 
same  regards  as  formerly ;  of  all  the  same,  salvo  konare  magistratus. 
But  yet  the  reverence  of  such  a  son  to  a  father  ought  to  be  no  other- 
wise exacted  than  by  the  measures  of  prudence  and  custom,  and  the 
common  usages  of  the  place.  When  Fabius  Maximus  came  to  his 
son  who  was  then  consul,  and  sat  upon  his  horse  otherwise  than  he 
ought,  his  son  sent  the  lictors  to  him  to  call  him  to  descend  and 
come  to  him :  and  the  old  man  gladly  obeyed,  and  told  him,  Non  ego 
imperium  tuum,  mi  fill,  contempsi^,  'I  did  not  despise  thy  authority, 
but  I  tried  if  you  knew  how  to  be  a  consul :  nee  ignoro  quid patria 

"  Homil.  xi.  in  Levit  [torn.  ii.  p.  249  ^  In  Basilico.  [Matth.  mon.  in  respona. 

B.]  matrim.,  apud    Leunclav.   Jut  Gneco- 

P  [Hist  Turc.,  lib.  v.  p.  142.  foL  Far.  Rom.,  torn.  i.  lib.  viii.  p.  495.1 

1<>)0.J  '  Valer.  Max.,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  [§  4.] 
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venerationi  deheatur,  verum  publica  instituta  privata  pieiate  potwra 
jndico,  '  I  know  what  veneration  is  due  to  a  father,  but  the  private 
regard  must  give  place  to  the  public  laws/  And  yet  even  in  things 
of  public  nature,  if  a  father  be  wise,  his  counsel  ought  to  have  some 
force  besides  the  reason.  When  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
sometime  had  consular  dignity,  contended  which  of  them  should  go 
to  the  war  against  the  Lavicani'  (for  they  all  would  fain  have  gone, 
but  none  would  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  city,)  Quintus  Ser- 
vilius  commanded  his  son  to  stay,  and  do  his  duty  at  home ;  and  he 
did  so,  for  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  one  should,  and  the 
power  of  his  father  determined  him  when  they  all  refused  at  first. 

§  23.  3)  If  a  son  enters  into  holy  orders,  it  does  not  quit  him 
from  his  duty  and  obedience  to  his  father,  unless  the  law  declare  it 
80 ;  that  is,  in  such  things  wherein  the  father^s  political  power  did 
consist.  And  we  find  in  that  collection  of  canons  which  is  called 
apostolical*,  it  is  decreed  that  if  a  servant  take  on  him  holy  orders 
against  the  will  of  his  lord,  there  was  a  redhibition  allowed ;  he  was 
to  return  to  his  service  till  he  was  freed  by  his  lord.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  princes  and  in  fathers. 

There  are  four  little  queries  more  for  the  finishing  this  rule ;  the 
answers  to  which  will  be  short,  because  they  depend  upon  the  former 
discourses. 

§  24.  1)  Whether  if  the  grandfather  be  alive,  and  the  son  be  in 
his  power,  it  be  sufficient  to  legitimate  the  marriage  of  the  nephew 
if  the  grandfather  consent,  though  the  father  be  not  asked. 

§  25.  To  this  the  lawyers  answer  with  a  distinction" :  if  the  ne- 
phew marry  a  wife,  the  consent  of  the  son  must  be  asked ;  but  if  the 
niece  marry,  the  consent  of  the  grandfather  is  sufficient :  and  so  it 
is  if  the  nephew  marry  in  the  same  family,  that  is,  the  niece  by  ano- 
ther son.  The  reason  of  the  last  is,  because  the  fathers  are  supposed 
willing  to  do  advantage  to  their  own  family,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
sufficient  that  he  who  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  government  should 
explicitly  consent,  and  the  other  implicitly.  But  why  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  niece  the  grandfather's  consent  should  be  enough,  but  to 
the  nephew's  marriage  the  father's  consent  also  be  required,  the  rea- 
son that  is  pretended  is  only  this,  because  no  man  ought  to  have  his 
heir  provided  for  him  against  his  will,  of  which  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter.  But  in  short,  though  this  was  thus  in 
the  civil  law  of  the  Komans,  and  was  no  more  reasonable  than  we 
see ;  yet  now  that  it  is  a  case  of  conscience  I  am  to  answer  otherwise. 
For  it  is  against  natural  and  divine  reason  and  laws  that  the  fathers 
should  in  either  of  the  cases  be  neglected,  who  ought  rather  to  be 

'  [Liv  ,  lib.  iv.  cap.  45.]  "  1.  *  Oratione,*  16.  §  1.  ff.  de  ritu  nup- 

'  Cap.    Ixxxii.    [al.    Ixxxiii.    Coteler.      tiar.  [Digest  lib.  xxiil.  tit.  2.]  et  I.  3.  1). 
pair,  apost,  torn.  i.  p.  452.]  eod.  [ibid.] 
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preferred,  as  he  that  is  most  and  longest  like  to  be  concerned  in  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  marriage. 

§  26.  2)  Whether  if  the  parents  have  consented  and  authorized    J 
the  treaty  of  marriage  till  the  affections  of  the  children  are  irrevocably 
engaged,  and  afterwards  retract  that  consent,  the  children  are  bound^ 
to  obey  their  parents,  and  quit  their  loves. 

§  27.  This  I  find  in  an  elegant  case  related  by  Gentian  Hervet  in 
his  oration  to  the  council*.  Damoiselle  Vitrou  was  espoused  to  a 
cavalier  by  her  parents ;  but  when  he  would  have  married  her  and 
carried  her  home  to  his  friends,  her  parents,  I  know  not  upon  what 
account,  changed  their  minds  and  refused  to  let  her  go.  But  the 
soldier  carries  her  away  by  force  and  marries  her  and  lies  with  her, 
but  used  her  ill ;  of  which  she  being  quickly  weary,  flies  into  a  monas- 
tery ;  and  that  she  might  not  be  drawn  thence  and  forced  to  return 
under  her  bondage,  she  pretends  that  he  was  not  her  husband  by  law, 
because  he  forced  her  from  her  father's  house  agaitist  the  will  of  her 
parents.  To  this  it  was  answered  in  behalf  of  the  husband,  that  she 
who  was  espoused  legally,  might  be  carried  away  by  the  spouse  law- 
fully, according  to  that  of  Gregory  and  Eusebius^,  Si  quis  mrginem 
aut  viduamfuratusfuerit,  n'mfuerit  a  se  desponsata,  anathema  sit. 
If  she  was  not  espoused,  it  is  plagium  et  rapttts^, '  a  rape  and  stealth  / 
but  if  she  was,  it  was  no  fraud  to  him.  Now  if  this  was  no  ravish- 
ment, as  it  is  plain,  because  she  was  espoused,  and  she  was  willing, 
though  her  parents  were  not,  then  she  was  his  wife,  says  the  law; 
and  if  so,  then  the  revocation  or  dissent  of  the  father  hindered  not 
but  that  she  might  proceed  thither  where  she  was  engaged.  Now 
this  case  went  far  indeed :  but  if  it  be  not  gone  so  far,  yet  if  it  be 
gone  thither  from  whence  they  cannot  honestly  or  decently  recede, 
the  father's  dissent  ought  not  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the  consummation  : 
for  it  began  from  an  honest  and  a  competent  cause,  it  was  a  fire 
kindled  from  the  sun,  and  it  proceeds  to  that  which  is  honest  in 
itself;  and  therefore  there  is  no  evil  done.  But  if  the  parties  are 
unengaged,  or  be  indifferent,  or  can  well  retire,  the  first  liberty  did 
not  let  them  loose  from  duty ;  but  that  they  are  to  abide  there  where 
they  were,  unless  GL  say)  by  that  first  leave  they  are  passed  beyond  a 
fair  return.  For /the  affections  and  the  great  content  of  children  is  I 
not  to  be  played  with,  as  with  a  tennis-balljand  it  is  in  this  as  in  his  j 
children,  if  he  have  begotten  the  affection  unto  life,  he  must  main-  ^- 
tain  it  at  his  own  charge. 

§  28.  3)  Whether  mothers  have  the  same  authority  over  their 
children  as  the  fathers  have. 

'  De  clandest  matrim.  impress.  Paris,  part  2.  caus.  xxxvi.  qusst  2.  can.  5.  coL 

1556.  [fol.  10  b.  4to.  Ven.   15«3.— The  2045.] 

case  is  there  given  without  proper  name.]  '  Idem  dixit  Lucius  III.  in  C.  'Cum 

^  In  Burchard.  [decret,  lib.  ix.  capp.  causam,'  de  rapt  extra,  [ubi  supra.] 
11,  \'i.  foU  176. J  et  in  decretis.  [Gratian. 
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To  this  I  answer,  that  in  the  civil  law  sons  were  not  in  their 
mother's  power,  but  in  their  father's:  Appellate  de  nvpiiis  debui 
patrem^;  and  Eustathius  upon  Horner^,  XprjaifMov  b^  eis  BikqyLa 
irarpiKov  M  yifJita  re,  As  avroy  i€bv<i(rai,To  Ovyaripa'  '  he  that  gives 
tlie  dowry,  it  is  fit  that  by  his  will  the  marriage  be  contracted/  This 
is  well  enough,  that  the  father  should  do  it:  but  it  becomes  the 

!)iety  of  children  to  endeavour  that  their  mother  be  pleased ;  for  to 
ler  also  there  is  the  same  natural  relation,  obligation  and  minority, 
and  in  all  things  they  are  equal,  abating  the  privilege  of  the  sex ; 
and  therefore  though  the  same  duty  is  owing  to  them  both,  yet  their 
authority  is  severally  expressed,  which  to  my  sense  is  well  intimated  by 
Eustathius*^ :  ovk  k^ovtria  irarpos,  ov  firirpos  ireiOia,  ov6'  el  ttiv  ' A<^po- 
bCrrfv  d.ydy(avTat,  '  not  the  power  of  my  father,  nor  the  persuasion  of 
my  mother,  should  make  me  marry  even  Venus  herself/  Where  the 
mother  is  allowed  only  the  power  of  persuasion.  But  that  also  im- 
plies all  her  power,  only  that  is  the  most  proper  way  for  her  exercise 
of  it.  And  it  is  the  most  forcible.  Jussum  eraty  quodque  est  poten- 
tissimum  imperandi  gentiSy  rogahat,  qui  inhere  poter at,  said  Ausonius^. 
Ots  yap  av  i(fj  TTpdrrei^v  o  ri  &V  ^OiXmai  ai/v  pCa,  fjirov  beofuvoi 
bva-oiTTCLv  Kal  TTeCBeiv  kpKova-iv,  said  Juhan  the  emperor* :  '  for  they 
that  can  if  they  please  compel,  ought  most  of  all  to  prevail  when 
they  counsel  and  entreat/  But  however  things  were  in  the  law  of 
the  Romans,  yet  by  the  laws  of  nature  mothers,  who  have  so  great 
an  affection  to  their  children,  and  so  great  an  interest  in  the  good 
and  evil  respectively  of  their  son-in-law's  or  their  daughter's  manners, 
must  with  duty  and  tenderness  be  regarded  like  the  fathers.  *0  d^ 
TOP  TTJs  <l>va'€<M>s  v6p.ov  iiroiclro  'napayprfp.a  tov  irpiTTovro^  ^pa^cvnjv, 
Kal  TOV  iLV€64\rjTov  Tji  fJLTjTpl  yifJLov  •napaiTilo'Bai  TrpoariTayjE  r<j)  vl<p, 
said  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria ' :  '  consonantly  to  the  law  of  nature  he 
commanded  his  son  to  abstain  from  such  marriages  as  were  displeas- 
ing to  his  mother/  Isaac  did  so  to  Jacob.  And  to  this  purpose 
Catullus  K  elegantly  presses  this  obligation. 

At  tu  ne  pugna  cum  tali  coi\juge,  virgo. 
Non  squum  est  pugnare,  pater  cui  tradidit  ipse, 
Ipse  pater  cum  matre,  quibus  parere  necesse  eat 
Virginitaa  non  tota  tua  est :  ex  parte  parentum  est 
Tertia  pars  matri  data,  pars  data  tertia  patri, 
Tertia  sola  tua  est 

Her  father  and  her  mother  and  herself  had  in  herself  equal  share. 

§  29.  But  if  the  father  be  dead,  then  the  question  is  greater,  be- 
cause if  the  mother  have  any  power,  she  hath  it  alone :  when  her 
husband  lived  she  had  power  as  the  moon  hath  light  by  the  aspect 
of  the  sun ;  but  now  that  her  light  is  extinguished,  hath  she  any 

*  Seneca  excerpt  controv.,  lib.  iii  cap.  ^  Epist  ad  Paulum.  [proa.  850.  j 

6.  [torn.  iii.  p.  434.]  *  Orat  ii.  [lege  iii.  torn.  L  p.  121  C. 

•»  *OZv€rc.  fi,  [p.  79.  cd.  fol.  Bas.  1559.]  fol.  Lips.  1696.] 
<  Ismenis  et  Isnien.,  lib.  v.  [p.  220.  '  In  Oenes.  iv.  [torn.  L  p.  Ill  A.] 

8yo.  Lips.  1792.]  r  [carm.  Ixii.  59.] 
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natural  and  proper  power  of  her  own  ?  To  this  S.  Austin**  answers 
clearly,  Fortassis  enim  qua  nunc  non  apparet,  apparebit  et  mater, 
cujus  voluntatem  in  tradenda  flia  omnibus  ut  arbitror  natura  pra* 
ponit:  nisi  eadem  puella  in  ea  jam  atate  fuerity  ut  jure  licentiore 
sibi  eligat  ipsa  quod  velit,  From  which  words  of  S.  Austin  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  disposing  of  her  daughter  in  marriage  by  the  voice  of 
nature  the  mother  hath  a  power ;  and  this  is  rather,  and  more,  and 
longer  than  in  the  disposal  of  her  son.  The  reason  of  both  is  the 
same,  because  by  the  advantage  of  the  sex  and  breeding,  the  son  will 
be  fit  to  govern  in  the  family :  and  at  the  same  time  the  daughter 
hath  the  weaknesses  of  feminine  spirit  upon  her  as  much  as  the 
mother,  and  more  by  reason  of  her  tender  age  and  want  of  ex- 
perience. To  which  may  be  added,  that  if  the  father  be  dead,  the 
estate  is  descended  upon  the  son,  and  then  he  is  put  by  law  under 
the  power  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  then  is  to  marry,  c*  ^rcXev- 
T7\(T€v  6  iraTT^p,  'Yvu>tJi'jf  T&v  avyy€v<av,  says  the  law,  '  by  the  consent 
of  his  kindred'  and  guardians ;  that  is,  if  he  be  not  come  to  maturity : 
but  if  he  be,  the  rule  is,  Filius  quidem  pubes  nullius  expectat  arbi- 
trium,  filia  vero  mairis  et  propin quorum  \  '  a  son  that  is  of  a  mar- 
riageable age  if  his  father  be  dead  is  wholly  in  his  own  power,  but  a 
daughter  is  under  the  power  of  her  mother.'  And  yet  this  also  lasts 
no  longer  but  to  a  certain  age,  which  is  determined  by  the  laws  of 
every  nation  respectively.  And  yet  both  the  son  and  the  daughter 
are  to  shew  piety  to  their  mother,  and  not  to  grieve  her.  Pulchre 
Deo  oblemperat  qui  tristis  est  parenti,  for  '  he  does  ill  serve  God  that 
brings  sorrow  to  his  parent.'  And  therefore  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Romans  were  ever  favourable  to  that  part  of  the  marriage  which  the 
mother  chose.  Postulatu  audita  matris  tutorumque,  magistratus 
secundum  parentis  arbitrium  dant  jus  nuptiarum,  says  Livy^.  But 
the  Wisigoths^  by  their  law  were  more  kind  to  the  mother's  interest, 
for  patre  mortuo  utriusque  sexus  Jiliorum  conjunctio  in  matris  poteS' 
tate  consistat ;  *  both  son  and  daughter  if  their  father  was  dead  were 
in  the  power  of  their  mother,  and  were  to  marry  by  her  appointment 
and  counsel.'  And  therefore  Simeon  Metaphrastes^  commends  Abra- 
ham for  taking  a  wife  at  the  command  of  his  parents,  ^iav  t&v  ivro- 
k(av  Kol  TovTo  €lb(a9,  TO  TtaTpl  Koi  fiTiTpl  'jT€C0€(r6ai,,  *  as  knowing  it  to  be 
one  of  the  divine  commandments  to  obey  his  father  and  his  mother/ 
But  these  things  were  varied  by  laws  and  particular  considerations. 
That  which  is  of  universal  truth  is  this  only,  that  in  their  natural 
minority  children  are  equally  under  the  power  of  their  mother,  as  of 

*  Epifit  ccxxxiii.  [al.  ccliv.  torn.  ii.  54.] 

coL  881  E.]  J  Liv.,  lib.  iv.  [cap.  9.1 

»  L  *  Filia,*  20  C.  de  inoffic.  teatam.  ^  Lib.  iu.  tit.  i.  §  7.  [p-  ^2.  ad  cale. 

[Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  iii.  tit  28.]  et  BeuriAiic.  Cassiod.,  p.  62.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1579.] 

lib.  xxviii.  c.  4.  [torn.  iv.  p.  249.] — Con-  ^  In  Abramio.  [Latine  apud  Suriam 

stantin.  Harmenopul.  epitom.  1.  iv.  tit  7.  vitt.  sanctt,  in  Mart  xvi  Actt  sanctt 

§   12.  [vid.  sect  v.  tit  3.  §  42.  apud  Bolland.  ibid.,  torn.  IL  p.  436.] 
Leunclav.  jus.  Grsco-Rom.,  torn.  i.  p. 
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their  father  when  he  was  alive ;  but  when  they  can  choose,  they  are 
sooner  quit  from  the  castigation  or  legal  coercitive  powers  of  their 
mother,  than  of  their  father  if  he  had  lived.  And  this  relies  upon 
the  practice  and  consent  of  all  the  world,  and  hath  this  reason,  be- 
cause women  are  not  by  laws  supposed  very  fit  to  govern  lasting  in- 
terests. But  lastly,  they  are  never  quit  from  their  reverence  and 
duty,  piety  and  greatest  and  kindest  regards :  but  the  mother's  dis- 
senting does  not  annul  the  marriage  of  her  sons  that  are  of  age ;  and 
it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  their  not  complying  with  their  mother  in 
this  affair  is  only  then  a  sin  when  it  is  done  with  unregarding  cir- 
cumstances, or  hath  not  in  it  a  great  weight  of  reason.  But  every 
child  should  do  well  to  remember  their  obligation  to  their  mothers ; 
and  as  S.  Ghrysostom°^  said  in  his  own  case,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
enter  into  a  monastery  his  mother  recalled  him,  or  rather  the  voice 
of  God  crying.  Fill  colito  AniAusam,  *Son,  remember  thy  mother 
Anthusa,'  and  grieve  her  not  as  long  as  she  lives.  For  nomen 
tnatris,  arcana  reverential,  '  there  is  a  secret  veneration  due  to  the 
very  name  of  a  mother.' 

I  §  80.  4)  Although  a  father's  authority  is  such  that  against  it  a 

I  son  may  not  marry ;  yet  whether  or  no  is  the  power  of  the  parents 
I  such  that  they  can  compel  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  marry  whom  or 
;^^  when  they  will  ? 

§  31.  To  this  I  answer,  that  in  the  matters  of  marriage  especially, 
and  proportionably  to  the  probable  event  of  things  in  other  lasting 
states  of  life,  that  of  Aristotle*'  is  very  true,  *H  /m^i;  ovv  TrarptK?; 
irpooraf  IS  ovk  l\€i  rh  i(r\vpov  oibk  to  ^vayKoiov, '  the  father's  autho- 
rity hath  in  it  no  necessity,  no  constraint.'  Which  Hehodorus  Pru- 
88eensisP  thus  paraphrases,  the  commandments  of  fathers  to  their 
children  tt)i;  layyv  ovk  oCrro)  iieyiXrjv  ^^x^w  okttc  PiiCea-dai,  'have 
not  in  them  such  force  that  they  can  compel  their  children.'  And 
therefore  Famphilus  in  the  comedy^  complains  passionately,  and  yet 
reasonably, 

Proh  Deum  atqae  hominum  fidem !  quid  est,  si  non  b»c  contumelia  'st  1 
Uxorem  decrerat  sese  dare  mihi  hodie :  nonne  oportuit 
Prsescisse  me  ante  ?  nonne  prius  communicatum  oportuit  ? 

Upon  which  place  Donatus  said  well,  quia  nuptiarum  non  omnis  po- 
iestas  in  patre  est,  '  all  the  entire  power  of  marriages  is  not  in  the 
fethers.'  It  may  not  be  done  against  their  wills,  but  neither  is  their 
will  alone  sufficient.  The  fathers  have  a  negative,  but  the  children 
must  also  like.  Constat  enim  circa  nuptias  esse  filiis  liberam  volun- 
totem:  ideo  servata  ratione pietatis  communicatum  oportuit,  said  Eu- 
graphius,  '  for  it  is  certain  they  have  the  power  of  choice,  and  there- 

■"  Lib.  i.  de  sacerdot  [torn.  i.  p.  863.]         p  [A1.  Andronicus  Rhodius  in  loc  p. 

"  Origen.  [ubi  supra.]  716.  Sto.  Lugd.  Bat  1617.1 
^  [Ethic.  Nic.,  lib.  z.  cap.  10.  torn.  ii.         ^  Andria,  act  i.  seen.  6.  [lin.  2.] 
p.  1180.] 
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fore  in  piety  the  father  ought  to  have  acquainted  the  son  with  it/ 
And  the  same  also  is  the  case  of  the  daughter^  she  is  not  to  be  forced 
to  marry  against  her  inclination  and  affections.  Eustathius  upon  that 
of  Homer',  y  Trar^p  K^Xerai,  ical  iwb6v€i  avrfj,  says,  irpos  iKplficiav 
ippiOri  iroXiTiKiiv,  '  it  was  spoken  according  to  the  exactest  political 
measures/  that  the  father  snould  choose  a  husband  for  his  daughter 
Penelope,  and  yet  that  his  daughter  should  like  the  young  prince 
Ulysses;  ov  yap  bovXiK&s  6  irarfip  rfj  BvyarpX  rh  roiavra  iceXft/o-fi, 
dAA'  alpi7(rerai  kclL  avrf\.  For  there  is  difference  between  a  servant 
and  a  child ;  the  father  may  choose  for  his  daughter,  so  that  at  the 
same  time  she  may  choose  for  herself:  and  therefore  (says  he)  when 
Homer  said  hoir)  5'  ^  k  idiXri,  he  says  it  in  respect  of  the  father,  that 
he  may  give  her  to  whom  he  please ;  but  when  he  says  koL  hs  &v  rfi 
nrjv€\6Trri  x^P^^^^  b6(ai,  he  says  it  in  respect  of  the  daughter,  that 
the  man  whom  the  father  chooses  must  be  gracious  in  her  eyes :  ov 
yap  6ip.is  irapa  'FtafxaCois  iKovaav  yvvalKa  Kareyyvoo^oi  iwhpl^  said 
Priscus",  '  it  is  impious  to  marry  a  daughter  against  her  will/ 

§  32.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  some  restraint.  For  if 
a  father  may  choose,  and  the  daughter  may  choose  too,  how  if  it 
happens  that  they  fancy  several  persons  ?  shall  the  father's  authority 
or  the  daughter's  liking  prevail  P  both  cannot  prevail  at  once :  but  the 
question  is,  which  shall,  and  when,  and  how  long,  or  in  what  cases. 
To  this  I  answer  that  if  the  matter  be  indifferent,  or  the  person  be 
fit,  the  father  ought  to  prevail.  Patria  quijtpe  jussa  non  potume 
filium  detreclare^,  *  a  son  may  not  refuse  his  fathePs  commandment.' 
For  the  father's  authority  is  certainly  a  very  great  thing;  Apxiov  6 
irarfip  ^*^^  ^¥  iraibl,  koI  fieonrrfnjs  ^(  atnijs  r^s  <f>{l<r€<os^,  '  a  father  is 
by  nature  to  his  child  both  a  lord  and  a  prince :'  and  therefore  Theo- 
philus'  calls  the  paternal  power  Sucpav  i^ovalav,  wliich  is  the  title  of 
the  royal  majesty :  and  though  the  old  name  for  disobedience  in  the 
scripture  is  '  witchcraft/  yet  Ennodius^  would  fain  have  found  a  new 
name  for  this  kind  of  it.  Non  invenio  qua  novum  JiicinorM  genus  ex- 
plicem  novitate  aermonum,  quibus  fuii  sacrUegium  non  parere:  it  is 
'  sacrilege'  at  least  not  to  obey  our  parents.  Now  although  this  be 
spoken  generally  and  indefinitely,  yet  it  must  have  its  effect  in  such 
commandments  which  have  no  great  reason  against  them  :  and  there- 
fore if  a  father  offers  a  wife  to  a  son,  or  a  husband  to  a  daughter, 
such  as  a  wise  or  a  good  man  may  offer  without  folly  and  injury,  the 
child  is  not  to  dispute  at  all,  but  to  obey,  if  the  father  urges  and  in- 
sists upon  the  precept. 

§  88.  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  father  ought  not  to 
urge  the  children.    1)  If  the  children  be  not  capable  or  able  for  mar- 

'  Ad  'OSmtct.  /B.  [p.  79.  fol.  Bm.  1559.]  Svo.  Bas.  1578.] 

'  III  eclogis  legatiouum.  [Corp.  hist  *  Ad  §  1.  de  his  qui  sui  tcI  alien,  jur. 

Byzant,  torn.  L  p.  48  C]  [Inat.,  Ub.  I  tit.  8.  in  gloasa.] 

»  Tacit  annal.,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  17.]  i  Declam.  10.   [p.  490.  8to.  Tomae. 

»  Manuel  Palaolog.  orat  vii.  [p.  416.  1611.] 
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riage^  if  it  be  destructive  of  their  health,  or  against  his  nature ;  and 
this  excuse  was  allowed  amongst  the  Romans  even  where  the  paternal 
power  was  at  the  highest.  SolerU  qui  coguniur  apatribua  ut  uxore9 
ducant,  ilia  dieere,  Non  sumus  etiam  nunc  apti  nuptiis^.  It  is  not  fit 
to  require  them  to  many  that  hate,  or  are  unable  to  do  the  offices  of 
that  state.  2)  If  the  father  offer  to  his  child  a  dishonest  or  filthy 
person,  unequal,  or  unfit;  that  is,  when  it  is  notoriously  or  scanda- 
lously so :  when  the  person  is  intolerably  and  irreconcilably  displeas- 
ing, then  the  command  is  tyranny.  The  son  is  bound  to  obey  his 
father  commanding  him  to  many ;  Sed  enifn  si  imperet  uxarem  duoere 
infamem^propttdiosam,  criminosam,  iwn  scilicet parendum,  said  A.  Gel- 
lius*;  '  but  not  if  he  offers  to  his  child  an  infamous,  a  dishonest  per- 
son/ And  so  the  law  provides  in  behalf  of  the  daughter,  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry  an  infamous  man ;  L  '  Sed  qua 
patris/  ff,  de  sponsal,^,  and  so  Harmenopulus^  renders  it,  t6t€  5e  ia6vov 
iamXiy^iy  ^vparat  {vTr€(ov<TCa^)  6t€  tols  TpoiroLs  iivi^iov  koL  aUr)(p6v 
avrfj  fxin/orei/erat,  '  she  that  is  under  her  father's  power  can  then  only 
refuse  her  father's  command,  when  he  chooses  for  her  a  man  that  is 
uuwoithy  in  his  manners,  and  a  filthy  person :'  and  indeed  in  this 
case  she  hath  leave  to  refuse  the  most  imperious  command  of  an 
angry  father.  Son  and  daughter  in  this  have  equal  right :  ov5€  vvp 
y€yafirjK€v,  akkb,  KaravayKaC&^vo^  koL  ptaC^ficvos  ripvri<raTo  :  so  Lu- 
cian«:  'though  his  father  would  have  compelled  and  forced  him  to 
many  a  wife,  yet  he  refused  it;'  and  he  might  lawfully,  when  he 
ofiered  him  a  strumpet. 

§  34.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  persons  which  are  called  turpes, 
'filth/  or  'hateful;'  and  that  is,  such  as  are  deformed  and  intolerably 
ugly.  MJi;ov9  yovv  rdv^  fjirj  koKovs  6voiJLiCofA€v  alaypovs,  saith  Lu- 
cian',  '  we  call  them  filthy  that  are  not  fair  or  comely.'  But  in  this 
sense,  if  the  father  offers  a  husband  to  his  daughter,  she  hath  not 
liberty  to  dissent,  but  only  to  petition  for  liberty :  for  beauty  is  not 
the  praise  of  a  man,  and  he  may  be  a  worthy  person,  though  of  an  ill 
shape,  and  his  wit  and  manners  may  be  better  than  his  countenance. 
And  there  is  no  exception  in  this,  but  that  if  the  daughter  hath  used 
all  means  she  can  to  endure  him,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  she  can  only 
then  refuse  when  she  can  be  sure  that  with  him  she  can  never  do  her 
duty;  of  which  because  she  cannot  be  sure  beforehand,  because  his 
worthiness  may  overcome  the  air  and  follies  of  her  fancy,  therefore 
the  unhandsomeness  of  a  man  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  a 

*  Senec  controv.  L  6.  [torn.  ili.  p.  124.]  erat    [Reipont.  matrim.  apud  Leunclav. 

*  Lib.  iL  c.  7.  £}  20.]  jus.  Oraeco-Rom.,  lib.  viii  tom.  i.  p.  501.] 
^  [Digest,  lib.  xxiii.  tit  i.  1.  12.]  Harmenopulo  a.  consentiunt  ficuri\tK<i, 
'  [Prompt  jur.,  lib.  iv.  tit  1.  $  6.  p.  lib.  xxviii.  tit  1.  [§  10.  torn.  iv.  p.  215.] 

281.  4to.  Oenev.  1587.]  *  In  diaL  meretr.  [viL  cap.  4.  torn.  viiL 

'  MatihaeuB  Mouachus  legit  irt^oiawi,  p.  222.] 
ut  filium  etiam  compreheudat :  sed  male,  '  In  Charidemo.  [cap.  26.  tom.  ix.  p. 

quia  eo  loci  JC.  separatim  loquitur  de  274.] 
filio  et  filia,  et  de  filio  controversia  non 
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daughter  to  refuse  her  father's  earnest  commands.  But  yet  in  this 
case  though  a  fiather  have  authority^  yet  a  good  father  will  never  use 
it,  when  it  is  very  much  against  his  daughter,  unless  it  be  also  very 
much  more  for  her  good.  But  a  son  hath  in  this  some  more  liberty, 
because  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  and  he  is  more  easily  tempted, 
and  can  soonei:  be  drawn  aside  to  wander,  and  beauty  or  comeliness 
is  the  proper  praise  of  a  woman;  comeliness  and  good  humour, 
forma  uxoria,  and  ^  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit'  are  her  best  dressings, 
and  all  that  she  can  be  good  for  in  herself;  and  therefore  the  ugli- 
ness of  a  woman  will  sooner  pass  into  an  incapacity  of  person,  than 
it  can  do  in  a  man.  But  in  these  cases,  as  cluldren  should  not  be 
too  forward  to  dispute  the  limits  of  their  father's  power,  lest  they 
mistake  their  own  leave  or  their  father's  authority;  so  fathers  also 
should  remember  what  the  lawyers  say^,  Patria  potestas  in  pietate 
debet,  non  in  atrocitate  conmtere  ;  the  father's  power  consists  not  in 
the  surUest  part  of  empire,  but  in  the  sunshine  side,  in  the  gentlest 
and  warmest  part.  Quis  enim  non  magis  filiorum  aalutem  mam 
suam  curat?  saith  TertuUian^.  He  is  an  ill  father  that  will  not 
take  more  care  for  the  good  of  his  child  than  his  own  humour. 

§  85.  The  like  is  to  oe  said  in  case  the  father  offers  to  his  child 
a  person  of  a  condition  much  inferior.  For  though  this  difference 
is  introduced  principally  by  pride  and  vanity  in  all  the  last  ages  of 
the  world,  and  nobility  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  the  adorn- 
ment of  fortune,  or  the  effect  of  princes'  humours,  unless  it  be  in 
some  rare  cases ;  yet  now  that  it  is  in  the  humours  and  manners  of 
men,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  and  a  diamond  is  really  of  so  much  value 
as  men  will  give  for  it :  and  therefore  a  son  or  daughter  may  justly 
refuse  to  marry  a  person  whose  conjunction  will  be  very  dishonour- 
able and  shameful :  but  at  little  differences  cliildren  must  not  start. 
If  the  nobility  marries  into  the  family  of  a  merchant,  the  difference 
is  not  so  great,  but  that  portion  makes  up  the  want  of  great  ex- 
traction. For  a  husband  or  a  wife  may  be  y€walos  iK  poKavrlov, 
*  noble  by  their  wealth  -/  so  the  Greek  proverb^  means :  and  old 
Ennius  translating  of  Euripides  his  Hecuba^,  makes  wealth  to  be 
nobility, 

Hsc  tametsi  perverse  dicas,  facile  Achivos  flexeris. 
Nam  cum  opulenti  loquuntur  pariter  atque  ignobiles, 
Eadem  dicta,  eademque  oratio  equa,  non  leque  valet  K 

When  the  rich  and  the  ignoble  speak  the  same  things,  the  rich  man 
shall  prevail  when  the  ignoble  shall  not. 


w\ovros,  \afi^y  re  rovroy  ctrycj^s  &i^p  K 

'  L.  <  D.  Adrianos/  ff  ad  legem  Pom-  183,  276.1 
peian.  de  partic.  [digest,  lib.  xlviiL  tit  9.  J  [297.] 
1.  5.]  ^  Apud  A.  Oell.,  lib.  xi.  [cap.  4.] 

i>  Advers.  Marcion.  [lib.  il  cap.  15.  *  £urip.  in  Archelao.  [apud  Stob.  flt^ 

p.  389.]  ril.,  tit  xci.  18.] 

'  [Gaisford,   parcem.    Grace,   pp.  33, 
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Wealth  makes  nobility.  And  therefore  in  such  cases^  if  the  sons  or 
daughters  refuse  the  command  of  their  father,  it  is  to  be  accounted 
rebellion  and  disobedience.  But  this  whole  enquiry  is  well  summed 
up  in  those  excellent  words  of  Heliodorus,  E2  fji^p  yap  Idei  r<p  rrj^ 
ipxrj^  imoyjrfia'axrOai  v6fi^,  Trdvrtos  i(ripK€i  fxoi  t6  Povkto'Sai*  /3i<i- 
C«r(9ai  yhp  ols  i^bv,  rb  irvvOivcoBM  Tftpirrdv'  €l  ^  yifios  rb  yiv6' 
lx€vov,  rb  Trap*  ifulxyripaiv  PovXrjyLa  ovweictv  ovayKaloV  'if  the 
fathers  will  use  the  utmost  power  of  law,  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
say,  it  is  their  will :  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  ask  where  they  have 
power  to  compel.  But  when  there  is  a  marriage  to  be  contracted, 
it  is  fit  that  they  both  consent.' 

f  There  are  some  enauiries  relating  to  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
which  would  be  seasonaole  enough  here  to  be  considered,  concerning 
the  powers  of  husbands  over  their  wives :  but  because  the  matrimonial 
questions  and  cases  of  conscience  are  very  material  and  very  nume- 
rous, and  of  aU  things  have  been  most  injured  by  evil  and  imperfect 
principles  and  worse  conduct,  I  thought  it  better  to  leave  this  to  fall 
into  the  heap  of  matrimonial  cases,  which  I  design  in  a  book  by 
itself,  if  Ood  shall  give  me  opportunity,  and  fit  me  with  circum- 
stances accordingly. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OP  THE  INTERPRETATION,  DIMINUTION,  AND  ABROGATION 

OP  HUMAN  LAWS. 

There  are  seven  ways  of  the  changing  of  human  laws^  so  that  the 
obligation  of  conscience  is  also  changed :  I.  Equity,  II.  Judicial  in- 
terpretation, III.  A  contrary,  or  a  ceasing  reason,  IV.  Dispensation, 
V.  Commutation,  VI.  Contrary  custom^  VII.  Direct  revocation  or 
abrogation.  Of  these  I  am  to  give  account  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
conscience  having  already  seen  her  obligation^  may  also  discern  when 
she  enters  into  liberty. 


SECT  I.—OF  EQUITY. 


EULE   I. 

WHEN  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  LAW  IS  BURDENSOME  AND  UNJUST,  THE  MEANING 
AND  CHARITT  OF  THE  LAW  DOES  ONLY  OBLIGE  TH0  CONSCIENCE. 

§  I.  Scire  leges  nan  est  verba  earum  tenere,  sed  vim  acpotestcUem  ; 
quia  prior  atque  potentior  est  quam  vox  mens  dicentis,  say  the  law- 
yers*; 'the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  his 
words.'  For  words  change,  and  things  change ;  and  our  expressions 
sometimes  the  more  literal  they  are,  the  more  obscure  they  are, 
because  there  are  more  words  than  things,  and  the  circumstances 
and  appendages  are  the  best  commentary. 

Leges  perquam  egregis  res  sunt ;  sed  is  qui  legibus  udtur 
Nimium  exacte,  videtur  esse  sycophants, 

said  Menander**.     It  is  not  the  office  of  a  judge  or  prince,  but  of  a 
sycophant,  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of  his  laws :  but  there  is  abatement 

•  [Digest,  lib.  i.  tit  3.  1.  17.] 

^  [Ka\hv  ol  v6fwi  a^Mtip*  tlffly'  6  8*  6p&¥  robs  ¥6f»ovt 

Menand.  apud  Stob.  floril.,  tit  xliv.  8.] 
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and  allay  to  the  words  by  the  purpose  of  him  that  spake  them.  For 
nuUam  rem  neque  legibua,  neque  scriptura  ulla,  denique  ne  in  aermcme 
guidem  quotidiano  atgue  imperiU  domesticis  recte  posse  administrari, 
si  unusquisque  velit  verba  spectare,  et  nan  ad  voluntatem  ejus  qui 
verba  hcJmerit  accedere  ^ ;  '  for  nothing  can  be  rightly  administered 
either  in  laws  or  common  talk,  in  pablic  or  domestic  governments, 
if  we  regard  the  words  more  tlmn  the  mind  of  him  that  spake  them/ 
There  are  some  tacit  exceptions  in  all  laws  that  would  not  be  tyran- 
nical. Quadam  etiamsi  nulla  significaiione  legis  comprehensa  sint, 
naiura  tamen  exeipiuntur,  saith  Qiiintilian^ ;  '  natural  reason  excepts 
some  things  which  are  not  excited  in  the  law.'  And  it  was  counted 
a  fierce  and  cruel  piece  of  importune  justice  in  Basilius  Macedo  the 
emperor^ :  when  a  stag  fastened  his  horn  in  the  prince's  belt  and 
tossed  him  up  with  very  much  danger,  one  of  his  guard  with  a 
falcheon  cut  the  prince's  girdle  and  rescued  him  from  his  sad  ca- 
lamity ;  but  he  caused  the  poor  man  to  be  put  to  death,  because  by 
the  law  it  was  capital  to  draw  a  sword  upon  the  prince.  The  law 
could  never  intena  to  make  it  death  to  save  the  prince's  life.  Here 
was  a  necessity  in  this  case;  and  if  it  had  been  like  a  fault,  yet 
here  it  had  been  excusable ;  for  '  necessity  excuses  whatever  it  com- 
pels to*.' 

§  2.  Now  this  happens  in  the  matter  of  penal  laws  principally; 
for  thos^  equities  which  are  alleviations  of  duty,  I  shall  consider 
under  the  other  heads :  but  in  penalties  it  is  not  only  the  charity 
but  the  justice  of  the  law,  that  the  subject  should  neither  be  snared 
by  an  unwaiy  or  obscure  letter,  nor  oppressed  by  an  unequal  punish- 
ment. 

Quid  trittet  querimonis, 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  redditor'? 

Laws  intend  not  to  cut  away  the  life  or  to  pare  away  the  goods  of 
the  subject,  but  to  cut  off  his  crimes,  to  restrain  him  from  that  which 
the  law  wcmld  not  have  him  to  do.  This  in  propriety  of  speaking 
is  justice :  but  equity  although  it  signifies  all  that  reasonableness  by 
which  the  burden  of  laws  is  alleviated,  and  so  will  comprehend  the 
six  first  heads,  yet  here  I  mean  it  in  the  particular  sense,  that  is,  the 
easing  of  punishments,  and  the  giving  gentle  sentences ;  not  by  re- 
mission of  what  is  justly  incurred,  for  that  is  clemency,  but  by  de- 
claring the  delated  person  not  to  be  involved  in  the  curse  of  the  law^ 
or  not  so  deeply ;  not  to  punish  any  man  more  than  the  law  com- 
pels us;  thars  equity.  And  to  this  many  rules  in  the  law  do 
minister. 

§  8.  1)  Non  debet  aliquis  eonsiderare  verba,  sed  voluntatem,  eum 

^  Cicero,  lib.  ii  de  inTciit  [cap.  47.]  *  [Necessitas  . .  quicquid  cogit  excu- 

^  [Declain.  cccxt.]  aat— Sen.,  lib.  !▼.  controv.  27.  torn.  ilL 

'  [Zoiiar.  annal.,   lib.   xvi.  cap.    11.  p.  821.] 

Compare  serm.  xziiL  rol.  iv.  p.  617.]  '  Horat.,  L  iiL  od.  24.  [lin.  33.] 
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non  inieniio  verbis,  sed  verba  intentioni  debeant  deservire,  said  the 
law^.  Which  is  thus  to  be  understood ;  not  that  we  are  blindly  to 
aim  at  some  secret  purpose  of  the  lawgiver^  for  *  the  intention  of  man 
is  to  be  judged  by  his  words,  and  not  the  w<»rds  by  his  intention.' 
But  the  meaning  is,  that  if  some  words  be  obscure,  they  are  to  be 
made  intelligible  by  others.  Incivile  enim  ease  ni&i  iota  lege  jperspecta 
una  aliqua  ejtts  pariicula  proposita  Judicare,  says  the  law**.  We 
must  in  discerning  the  sense  of  the  law  take  in  all  together,  the 
antecedents  and  the  consequences ;  and  if  darkness  be  over  all  the 
face  of  the  law,  then  the  intention  is  to  be  judged  by  circumstances, 
by  the  matter  and  the  occasion,  by  the  story  and  by  use.  InteUi' 
gentia  dictorum  ex  causis  dicendi  assumeitda  est,  said  8.  Hilary',* 
'by  the  causes  of  the  law  we  may  judge  of  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver.' 

§  4.  2)  When  the  first  sense  of  the  words  infers  any  absurdity, 
contradiction,  injustice,  or  unreasonableness,  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver 
is  to  be  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and  the  words  are  not  to  be  ad- 
hered unto.  In  ambigua  voce  legis  ea  potins  aecipienda  est  signiju 
catio  muB  vitio  caret,  prasertim  cvm  voluntas  legis  ex  hoe  colligi 
possitK  The  laws  are  supposed  to  be  good,  and  therefore  no  evil  cau 
come  from  them,  and  if  there  does,  that  was  not  their  mind ;  for,  as 
Cicero'^  said  rarely  well,  Verba  reperta  sunt,  non  qua  impedirent,  sed 
qua  indicarent  voluntatem,  '  words  were  not  invented  to  obscure,  but 
to  declare  the  will,  and  therefore  not  the  words  but  the  will  is  to 
prevail ;  for  if  we  could  otherwise  certainly  and  easily  understand  the 
prince's  will,  we  should  never  use  words.'  When  Leo  Isaurus  ^  was 
iij  expectation  of  the  Oreek  empire,  he  dealt  with  two  astrologers 
that  were  Jews :  they  promised  that  the  sum  of  affairs  would  fall  into 
his  hands,  and  he  promised  them  to  grant  them  any  one  petition  they 
should  ask.  When  he  had  obtained  his  desires,  they  desired  him 
that  all  the  images  of  saints  might  be  demolished :  he  granted  their 
request,  but  put  them  to  death  who  put  it  in  execution.  This  was 
against  that  mind  of  the  promise  which  the  prince  had  or  ought  to 
have  had,  and  he  did  not  keep  his  promise  though  he  kept  his  word ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  promised  or  intended  to  reward 
them  with  a  mischief.  So  it  is  in  laws,  if  an  evil  be  consequent  to 
the  observation  of  the  letter,  the  intention  is  then  wholly  to  be  re- 
garded ;  for  fraudem  legi  faeit,  qui  sahis  verbis  legis,  mentem  ejm 
circumvenit,  saith  the  law",  'the law  is  then  abused,  when  you  keep 
the  words  of  the  law  and  prevaricate  in  the  sense  and  meaning.' 

V  Cap.  '  In  hifly'  de  verb,  signil  [De-  **  Orat.  pro  Csdn.  [cap.  18.  fin.] 

cret  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  ▼.  tit.  40.  cap.  15.  '  Zonar.  [anuaL,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  8.  p. 

col.  1775.]  103.] 

■"  fE  de  legib.  [digest,  lib.  L  tit  8.  >»  L.  'Contra,'  ff  de  legiK  [digeat, 

I  24.]  Ub.  i.  Ut  8.  L  29.]  et  1.  <  Non  dubium,' 

•  Lib.  iv.  de  Trinit  [§  14.  col  835  E.]  C.  de  legib.  [cod.  Justin.,  lib.  I  tit  14. 

J  L.  19.  fr.  ^  legibus.  [digest,  lib.  i.  1.  5.] 
tit  3.] 
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§  5.  3)  If  the  inteniion  be  gathered  by  circumstances,  by  com 
paring  of  laws,  by  the  matter  and  by  appendages,  and  yet  but  ofa 
scurely,  the  obscure  words  are  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  obscur 
intention.  The  reason  is,  because  words  are  the  first  and  principa 
sign  of  the  intention,  and  therefore  ever  to  be  preferred,  and  we  ar 
to  seek  no  other,  but  when  by  accident  these  are  hindered  to  signify 
when  the  intention  and  the  words  do  differ,  by  what  means  soeve 
the  intention  can  rightly  be  found  out,  that  must  be  stood  to.  £. 
lege  esse  tarn  quod  est  ex  sententia  legis,  quam  quod  ex  verbis  °  ;  fo 
that  is  law  wnich  is  signified  by  the  words,  or  by  the  causes  am 
matter  and  circumstances.  But  when  in  respect  of  the  obscurity  oi 
all  hands  the  case  is  indifferent,  we  must  stand  to  the  words ;  fo 
there  is  equity  in  that,  that  what  is  first  in  every  kind  should  be  pre 
ferred  and  be  the  measure  of  the  rest. 

§  6.  4)  Add  to  this,  that  unless  it  be  manifest  that  the  words  di 
not  represent  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  the  conscience  of  th 
subject  is  to  obey  the  words  of  the  law :  so  the  law  itself  says  ex 
pressly®,  Non  aliter  a  significaiione  verborum  ^us  recedi,  quam  cur, 
manifestum  est  aliud  ipsum  sensisse.  For  if  this  rule  were  not  ou 
measure,  every  witty  advocate  might  turn  laws  to  what  purpose  h 
please,  and  every  su\)ject  would  take  liberty  to  serve  his  prince  no 
by  the  priijice's  law,  but  by  his  own  glosses;  and  then  our  con 
science  could  have  no  measure  of  duty,  and  therefore  no  ground  o 
peace. 

§  7.  5)  When  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  little  deflexion  from  th 
natural  or  grammatical  sense,  and  this  deflexion  is  evident  and  per 
ceived,  we  must  stand  to  that  sense  without  any  further  deflexion,  a 
strictly  as  to  the  first  natural  sense.  That  is,  when  a  word  in  la^ 
signifies  many  things  by  proportion  and  analogy,  but  one  is  th 
principal,  we  must  stand  to  that  principal.  As  if  a  law  says,  he  tha 
steals  a  chahce  from  a  church,  let  him  die  the  death ;  the  wor( 
'  death'  must  signify  naturally,  for  the  separation  of  soul  and  bodj 
But  if  by  any  other  indication  it  appear  not  to  signify  in  the  firs 
natural  sense,  then  it  must  signify  in  that  sense  that  stands  nex 
to  it ;  it  must  stand,  as  the  logicians  say,  pro  famosiori  analogatc 
and  therefore  must  signify  a  '  civil  death,'  that  is,  banishment,  or  th 
diminution  of  his  head  by  loss  of  liberty,  according  to  the  usage  c 
the  laws.  And  when  it  is  said,  the  son  must  inherit,  it  is  meant 
not  the  natural  but  the  legitimate;  or  if  not  this,  yet  not  th 
adopted  but  the  natural,  not  the  youngest  but  the  eldest. 

§  8.  6)  If  words  used  in  law  have  a  civil  signification,  by  parity 
by  extension,  by  fiction  of  law,  it  is  then  to  be  followed  and  chosei 
and  the  natural  to  be  left,  when  the  circumstances,  the  matter,  an 
the  appendages  do  enforce  it,  else  not :  but  yet  the  legal  sense  of 
word,  though  it  prevails  not  against  the  natural,  yet  it  must  preva 

"  L.  *  Nominis,*  fL  de  verb,  signif.  [di-  "  L. '  Nou  aliter/  fL  de  legat  [digest 

gest,  lib.  1.  tit  16.  1.  6.]  lib.  xxxii  1.  G9.] 
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in  the  common  sense  of  law^  against  the  sense  of  privilege  and  ex- 
ception. Among  the  Romans  they  who  had  three  cliilcuren  had  a 
right  not  to  be  sent  to  the  wars  p.  Bnt  if  by  the  common  ase  and 
signification  of  the  law  the  word  'children'  had  signified  nephews^ 
or  adopted  children^  although  this  sense  could  not  have  prejudiced 
the  first  and  natural  sense  of  the  word^  yet  when  the  emperor^  gave 
the  same  privilege  to  them  that  had  children  in  no  sense,  but  to 
such  as  made  three  books,  children  of  the  brain,  the  second  sense 
could  not  prevail  against  the  first,  yet  it  might  against  the  last. 

§  9.  7)  Words  that  are  of  civil  or  legal  signification  must  not 
signify  according  to  grammar,  but  according  to  law.  '  Suspension' 
must  not  signify  hanging  of  the  man,  but  a  temporary  laying  aside 
his  office  or  emolument :  and  '  sacrament'  must  not  in  theology  sig- 
nify an  oath,  but  a  religious  ceremony  of  Christ's  institution.  For 
whatsoever  is  a  word  of  art  must  be  understood  by  the  measures  of 
that  art ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  a  law  term,  though  that  word  be  used 
also  in  common  among  the  people,  yet  not  this  sense  but  that  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  understanding  of  the  law'.  But  if  the  law  hath  no 
propriety  of  use  or  interpretation  in  the  word,  but  takes  it  up  from 
the  common  usages  of  the  country,  not  the  best  lawyers,  but  the 
best  masters  of  language  are  the  best  interpreters.  To  which  this  is 
to  be  added,  that  if  a  word  in  law  be  taken  from  the  common  use, 
and  this  use  change,  and  the  law  abide,  the  word  in  the  law  must 
abide  the  same  as  does  the  law,  and  must  not  change  with  the  com- 
mon use :  and  in  this  case,  not  the  best  lawyers,  nor  the  best  gram- 
marians, but  the  best  historians  are  the  best  measures  of  our  con- 
science. The  word  censeo  in  the  law  of  the  Romans  at  first  did  sig- 
nify to  'appoint,'  afterwards  to  'estimate,'  and  then  to  'censure,' 
and  at  last  to  'counsel'  or  to  'suppose.'  Now  when  the  word  cen- 
sere  is  used  l.  ulL  ff,  de  mis  et  legit,  hared,*y  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pounded by  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro  Clnentio  \  where  it  stands  for 
liquet,  for  in  tliis  law  it  stands  for  consulere :  and  therefore  in  such 
cases  we  are  to  enquire  what  the  word  signified  when  the  law  was 
made,  for  the  word  in  the  old  use  is  not  the  measure  of  the  present 
use ;  neither  if  it  were  clear  what  it  meant  in  the  ancient  laws,  could 
that  be  the  measure  of  expounding  contracts  or  human  acts  or  obli- 
gations at  present ;  nor  yet  can  that  word  in  that  old  law  receive  an 
interpretation  by  the  difl'erence  which  it  hath  got  by  time. 

§  10.  But  it  may  be  some  of  these  rules  will  be  but  seldom  useful 
to  our  cases  of  conscience;  possibly  they  may  often:  but  then  to 
reduce  these  things  to  the  intentions  of  the  present  rule,  and  to 

^  [vid.  M.  Verer.  de  jure  liberorum,  mune  omnium  fere  est  artium. — Cicero^ 

in  tractt  univ.  jur.,  toui.  yiiL  part  1.]  lib.  i.  acad.  [cap.  7.] 

«•  [Mart,  lib.  iL  epigr.  91,  2.]  •  [Digest,  lib.  xxxviii.  tit  16. 1  16.] 

'  Dialecticorum  verba  nulla  sunt  pub-  *  [cap*  ^8*] 
lica;  suis  utuntur:  et  id  quidem  com- 
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become  a  measure  of  practice,  there  are  three  great  rules  which  are 
the  beat  and  most  general  measures  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  laws  in  order  to  equity  and  conscience,  when  the 
grammar  or  the  common  use  of  the  words  themselves  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

§11.1)  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  law  that  does 
the  work  of  the  law.  And  this  is  the  first  rule  of  equity.  For  it  is 
but  conscience  to  suppose  that  he  that  makes  a  contract  does  it  bona 
fide,  and  he  that  makes  a  will  would  have  it  executed,  and  he  that 
leaves  a  legacv  would  have  it  do  good,  and  he  that  appoints  a 
guardian  would  have  one  that  should  be  fit  for  the  employment,  that 
the  thing  in  hand  may  not  perish  and  come  to  nothing.  And  there- 
fore Brasidas'*  did  cavil,  not  treat  like  a  prince,  when  having  agreed 
with  the  Greeks  that  he  would  quit  his  claim  to  the  Boeotian  fields, 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  those  were  not  the  Bceotian  fields  but 
his  own  where  he  encamped  his  army.  Which  thing  if  it  had  been 
true,  thev  all  had  treated  about  nothing.  And  when  the  laws  of 
Sicily  forbad  their  priests  to  re«gn  their  benefices  to  their  sons,  the 
two  priests  of  Fanormo  that  agreed  together  interchangeably  to  resign 
theirs  to  the  son  of  each  other,  did  keep  the  words  of  the  canon  well 
enough,  but  they  took  a  course  that  the  law  should  not  acquire  its 
end,  and  therefore  they  sinned  against  its  meaning.  And  this  rule 
is  of  great  use  in  all  doubtful  and  amphibological  expressions,  ac- 
cording to  that  rule  in  the  law%  Quoties  idem,  sermo  dm*  sententioM 
exprimit,  ea  potimmum  excipiatur  qtuB  ret  gerenda  aptior  est.  Thus 
in  the  discerning  contracts  and  other  entercourses,  the  substance  of 
the  tiling  and  the  present  employment  is  more  to  be  considered  than 
any  improper  or  equivocal  expression  or  quirk  in  the  words  of  the 
law  or  entercourse.  Antonio  Casulano  a  poor  Piedmontane  having 
a  sad  vintage  and  harvest  one  year  by  reason  of  the  early  rains  run- 
ning from  the  hills  before  he  had  gathered  his  fruits,  comes  and 
complains  to  his  landlord  Signior  Yitaldo,  and  tells  him  his  sad  con- 
dition, and  how  unable  he  was  to  pay  his  rent.  Yitaldo  pitying  his 
poor  tenant,  told  him  he  would  never  exact  any  thing  of  his  tenants 
that  were  ruined  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  and  therefore  for  his  rent 
he  bid  him  be  at  rest  and  let  it  alone.  Casulano  makes  his  leg  and 
thanks  his  lord,  and  goes  home.  But  the  next  year  he  had  so  brave 
a  harvest  and  so  full  a  vintage,  that  it  was  greater  than  two  years 
before.  He  comes  and  brings  this  year's  rent :  but  Yitaldo  asks 
him  where  was  the  rent  of  the  former  year.  The  tenant  says  it  was 
forgiven  him.  Here  then  is  the  question,  what  was  meant  by  *  let 
it  alone,'  and  '  he  would  not  exact  his  rent  of  his  disabled  tenants  / 
that  is,  while  they  were  not  able  he  would  forbear  them :  for  there 

•  TbueycL,  lib  it.  [cap.  98.     Bat  the      lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  §  6.] 
name  of  Brasidas  is  wrongly  introduced.  "  L.  67.  if.  de  reg.  jur.  [Digest,  lib.  L 

The  error  is  due  to  Grotius,  de  jure  belli,      tit.  17.] 
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all  the  entercouTse  was  about  forbearing  the  rent,  and  he  never 
thought  to  a^  his  lord  to  forgive  it  him.  fiat  this  sense  of  the 
words  was  rei  gerenda  apiior,  it  was  agreeable  to  both  their  interests 
in  conjunction,  and  therefore  Casulano  is  bound  in  conscience  to  pay 
his  rent.  So  the  lawyers^  say.  Si  ambigtta  sit  ifUetUio  sen  actio, 
quod  utiUus  sit  aciori  aecipiendum  est^.  The  landlord  is  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  ambiguity;  for  besides  that  he  knew  his  own  meaning 
best,  the  right  was  his,  and  no  man  is  to  be  presumed  to  part  with 
his  right  against  his  will.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  law  as  well  as  in 
contracts,  Ampiibolia  enim  amnis  in  his  erit  quastio :  aliquando  uter 
sit  secundum  naturam  magis  sermo  ;  semper  utrum  sit  aquius,  utrum 
is  qui  sic  scripsit  ac  dixit,  sic  voluerit :  so  Quintilian^  draws  into  a 
compendium  dl  the  rules  of  expounding  doubtful  words.  First,  see 
whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  thing  in  hand,  for  no  man  is  willing 
his  own  act  should  perish ;  for  this  sometimes  will  do  it :  but  if  it 
will  not,  then  equity  must  intervene:  but  if  by  any  other  way  wc 
know  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  that  is  of  all  things  to  be  preferred. 
For  though  the  case  be  hard,  yet  if  it  was  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver 
and  be  not  unjust,  it  must  stand.  QiuhI  quidem  perqnam  dttrum  est, 
sed  ita  lex  scripta  est  ^  '  it  is  hard,  but  so  the  law  is  written.'  That  is, 
if  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  be  certain  and  clear,  no  equity  is  to  in- 
tervene ;  but  when  the  mind  is  not  known,  equity  is  the  best  meaning. 
But  of  this  by  and  by.  This  is  of  great  use  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
justice.  For  when  God  gives  a  command  and  uses  mystical  ex- 
pressions, metaphors,  ritual  or  typical  representments,  or  signifies 
His  pleasure  by  the  outside  and  crust  of  services,  though  this  is  not 
to  be  despised  or  omitted,  yet  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  and  in- 
ternal service  is  the  principal,  that  is  rei  gerenda  aptior,  more  to 
God's  purposes,  and  more  to  ours.  When  God  commands  us  to 
repent,  and  to  serve  Him,  he  that  asks  the  question,  when  God 
would  have  us  to  repent,  whether  it  will  not  serve  the  turn  if  we 
repent  at  all,  if  we  repent  upon  our  death-bed,  because  the  words  of 
the  commandment  do  indifferently  signify  any  time,  here  we  are 
rightly  determined  by  this  rule.  That  was  God's  meaning  which  does 
God's  work,  that  without  which  the  work  would  perish,  and  God 
would  not  be  served  :  for  God's  intention  being  that  we  should 
glorify  Him  by  a  free  obedience,  and  serve  Him  in  a  holy  life,  that 
which  makes  God  to  lose  His  purpose  cannot  be  the  meanmg  of  His 
words.  Thus  when  God  commands  us  to  '  come  into  His  courts,'  to 
'  fall  down  upon  our  knees  before  His  footstool,'  it  must  mean  that 
we  must  worship  God  with  the  lowest  adoration  of  our  souls,  with 
the  prostration  of  our  mind :  for  the  body  without  the  mind  being 
nothing,  unless  tliis  commandment  for  bodily  worship  be  expounded 
to  signify  the  worship  of  the  spirit,  God  is  injured.  His  intention  is 

^  L.  *  Ex  conducto,*  §  *  Papinianus.'  ff.         r  Orat.,  lib.  viL  cap.  9.  [ad  fin.] 
de  usur.  [lib.  xix.  tit  2.  1.  15.  §  4.]  »  I^  *  Protpezit/  ft  qui  et  a  quibui. 

*  L.  66.  de  judiciiB.  [lib.  V.  tit  1.]  [Digcit,  lib.  xl.  tit  9.  1.  12.  §  I.] 
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defeated  :  and  therefore  the  law  hath  taken  care  of  this.  Improprie 
verba  regularUer  nan  accipiuntur,  nisi  aliter  actus  vel  perirel,  vet 
elusoriu8  redderetur\  'words  are  not  to  be  taktn  improperly^  unless 
the  proper  acception  of  it  does  elude  the  purpose  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  maKes  his  law  vain/  Thus  the  very  gentiles  understood  the 
mind  of  Ood :  when  He  commanded  men  to  oifer  sacrifices  and 
oblations  to  Him,  His  meaning  was,  they  should  kill  their  lusts,  and 
sacrifice  themselves  to  God.  To  this  purpose  are  those  excellent 
words  of  Menander^ 

Ef  Tis  91  9wrUuf  irpo<r^4pttw,  2  Udfufn\ti 

ra6fMtv  Tf  irA^^of ,  ^  *pi^Pt  

%  KetreurKtvAfffiara, 

XPMTaf  wot^tras  x^ofUSat  ffroi  wop^vpw, 
^  8i*  i\4^ainros  ^  fffxapdy^ov  {V^«a, 
9fivow  yofUfu  rhv  Bthv  KoBurrdimi, 
wXtuf^i'  4kuvos  JKol  ^4rat  jko^^oy  fx'*< 

*  He  that  offers  to  God  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats,  or  of  any 
other  beast,  gold  or  rich  garments,  ivory  or  precious  stones,  and 
thinks  bythis  means  to  reconcile  God  to  him,  is  deceived,  and  is  a 
fool/  when  God  commanded  these  things  He  intended  to  be 
understood  to  other  purposes. 

Aci  yi^  rhp  iif9pa  xp^^^f^^  irc^ufccVeu, 
fi^  wap$4povs  ^tiporra  icai  fwixAiitvoVt 
K\4wTovra  fcol  fr^rrorra  xP*?fuiT«v  X^'*'* 
yafik  $9\6yfis  Kvofm*  iwtBvfjtjis,  TldfJuptXt, 
6  y^  09ht  fi\4vu  0'ff  wKriffioif  fopAif. 

For  the  sacrificer  must  be  a  spiritual  man,  dead  unto  sin  and  living 
unto  righteousness;  he  must  be  chaste  and  charitable,  just  and  true, 
a  despiser  of  the  world,  and  must  not  desire  so  much  as  another  man's 
pin ;  and  he  must  be  the  same  in  private  as  in  public,  walking  ever 
as  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  is  an  exceUent  sum  of  religion, 
and  the  best  interpreter  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Moses'  law,  next  to 
the  sermons  of  the  gospel :  but  without  this  the  work  of  God  had 
perished,  and  religion  itself  had  been  illusonr.  And  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  a  sense  beyond  the  letter  of  a  commandment. 

§  12.  2)  In  all  laws  and  obligations  of  conscience  by  contract, 
when  any  doubt  arises,  we  are  to  consider  what  is  most  likely  and 
what  is  most  usual,  and  rest  upon  that  In  contrahendo  quod 
agitur  pro  cauto  habendum,  says  the  law^.  We  must  suppose  that 
the  contractor  did  intend  that  sense  that  is  the  wariest,  because 
that  is  the  most  likely ;  nothing  being  so  reasonable  as  to  think  the 
man  intended  that  which  all  the  world  does,  that  is,  to  buy  cheap 
and  to  sell  dear.  If  this  will  not  do  it,  then  we  must  run  to 
the  custom  Qf  the  country;   because  the  things  and  manners  of 

*  L.  <Cum  miofam./  ff  de  legat.  [Di-  lib.  xiii.  cap.  13.  p.  682.] 

gest,  lib.  xzxil  L  50.]  ^  L.  *Cuni   quid/  ff  de  reb.  credit. 

^  [Apud  Clem.  Alex,  strom.,  lib.  v.  [Digest,  lib.  xii.  tit.  1.1.  3.] 
cap.  14.  p.  720;  Euseb.  priep.  evang., 
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custom,  though  they  were  not  in  the  contract,  yet  veniuni  in  bona 
fidei  Judieiis,  they  are  to  be  of  weight  in  judgments,  as  being  a 
reasonable  decision  of  questions  and  obscorities.  But  if  nothing 
of  all  this  will  do,  then  comes  in  the  principal  rule  of  equiW  and  re- 
missions: Semper  in  obscuris  quod  minimum  est  sequimur\  'in  all 
things  of  burden  the  least  is  to  be  chosen.'  This  is  of  use  in  Con- 
tracts,— ^in  Testaments, — and  in  infliction  of  Punishments. 

§  13.  In  Contracts. — He  that  promises  to  give  a  man  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  pound,  cannot  be  challenged  nor  obliged  but  for  a 
hundred.  In  summit  semper  ouod  minus  estpromitti  mdetwr^.  The 
reason  is,  because  when  two  tnings  of  bnrden  are  expressed,  he  that 
promised  must  so  far  be  his  own  judge  as  to  determine  himself  in 
the  event,  when  he  did  not  in  the  stipulation ;  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  would  be  bound  but  to  the  less.  For  as  in  the 
canon  law,  when  a  bishop  had  obtained  leave  to  resign  or  quit  his 
little  bishopric  of  his  superior,  it  is  not  granted  that  he  snail  be 
translated  to  another  in  the  grant  of  cession ;  and  the  reason  given 
in  the  law  is  this.  Nam  si  circa  translationem  idem  fieri  voluisset, 
quod  de  cessione  dixerat,  et  de  translatione  poterat  expressisse^,  '  be- 
cause he  that  granted  a  cession,  could  as  easily  have  said  translation 
if  he  had  so  intended :'  so  here  also  it  is  presumed  that  he  intended 
to  give  the  least,  because  if  he  had  intended  the  biggest,  he  might 
as  easily  have  said  so  as  to  have  named  a  less ;  and  if  he  intenaed 
the  greater,  he  mav  perform  it  yet  if  he  please.  Thus  if  Titius 
promise  to  pay  his  debt  within  a  year  or  two,  Caius  cannot  by  virtue 
of  that  promise  force  him  to  pay  it  till  the  two  years  be  out. 

§  14.  In  Testaments  also  the  case  is  the  same.  Msevius  makes 
his  will,  and  leaves  Lucius  his  heir  of  all,  but  gives  his  sister  as 
much  as  one  of  his  sons.  The  heir  is  tied  to  pay  his  aunt  but  so 
much  as  that  son  hath  whose  portion  is  the  least.  Thus  when 
Regulus  left  to  his  wife  QuintiUa  the  field  that  was  next  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  the  praetor  understanding  that  he  had  two  fields 
next  to  the  Campus  Martius,  gave  her  the  least  of  the  two^ :  the 
reason  is,  because  the  father  is  supposed  to  put  upon  the  heir  that 
burden  which  is  the  lighter. 

§  15.  But  this  holds  not  in  all  cases :  the  rule  is  the  same,  and 
ease  and  remission  is  to  be  done,  and  the  gentler  sentence  is  to  be 
followed,  and  the  least  burden  to  be  imposed,  and  the  smallest  legacy 
to  be  paid  and  received,  or  the  most  advantageous  sense  of  favour  is 
to  be  pursued :  but  all  the  difficulty  will  be  to  whom  the  ease  or  the 
advantage  is  to  be  done ;  for  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  chancery,     a)  For  the  heir  is  to  be 

**  L.  9.  ff  de  regul.  jur.  [lib.  1.  tit  episc.  [decret  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  i.  tit  7- 

17.]  cap.  2.  col.  204.] 

'  L.   '  Inter   stipulantem/    [lib.    xlv.  v  L.  *Cuin  ftenrus/  §  'Scio/  K  delegat 

tit  I.  1.  88.  §  2.]  et  1.  *  Si  ita/  ff  de  verb.  [Digest,  lib.  xxx.  tit  1.  L  39.  §  6.]  et 

BigniC  [lib.  1.  tit  16.  1.  150.]  1. '  Unum  ex  familia,'  $  *  Si  rem  tuain/ 

'  Cap.  ii.  §  '  Sed  neque,'  de  translat.  ff.  eod.  [lib.  zxi.  1.  67.  §  8.] 
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fovonrcd  against  tbe  legxtcee,  nnless  God  and  religion  be  the  lega 
for  the  cbuich  is  to  be  favoured  against  tlie  heir.  And  therel 
Sceevt^  said,  that  if  a  fioman  in  his  testament  appointed  au  im 
to  be  set  up  in  a  temple  in  which  there  were  marble  and  brass  i 
silver  statues,  the  legacy  was  to  be  performed  in  the  most  ooi 
material;  Uip^favore  Bei  et  reliffionia^,  says  the  kw;  because 
doubts  it  is  fit  that  God  sliould  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  it  is  } 
to  be  presumed  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  the  boat  iinto 
best.  Let  the  instance  be  changed,  and  it  is  a  good  measure 
cooscienoe  in  the  causes  and  questions  of  Christians.  ^)  The  I 
or  fjie  donor  is  to  be  eased  and  to  be  understood  in  the  least  sei 
uidesB  that  least  sense  makes  the  gift  unprofitable  and  good 
nothing.  Aruns  dying  left  a  servant  to  hts  brother  for  a  legi 
GBiiidius'  who  was  the  heir  ofiera  to  give  to  his  uncle  his  man  Spin 
who  was  the  veriest  rogue  in  all  the  empire :  but  his  uncle  answei 
my  brother  did  not  intend  to  ^ve  me  a  mischief.  Then  he  ofl 
him  Lentillus,  who  was  little  better  than  a  tool.  To  this  his  ue 
answered,  my  brother  did  not  intend  to  give  me  uotbing.  And 
last  the  unde  demanded  Aretius,  who  was  his  brother's  physicii 
but  Hiat  Canidius  refused,  and  he  might  very  well ;  but  he  gave  I 
Merula  t^t  was  a  very  good  baker,  and  both  were  iud^rei 
pleased ;  but  such  a  one  that  was  not  the  best,  and  yet  was  good 
something,  was  due  by  justice,  y}  Causes  of  repetition  are  to 
favoured  more  than  causes  of  gain.  He  that  deeires  but  to  si 
hiniaelf,  or  to  get  his  own,  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  him  that  if 
prevails  gets  gaiti :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  better  to  savi 
main  staxe,  than  to  get  an  accession;  it  is  better  to  have  one  p 
served  than  another  increased :  and  it  is  more  to  be  presumed  tl 
lie  who  demands  restitution  seeks  bat  his  own,  than  that  the  oth< 
gain  is  justly  Ids.  2)  He  that  buys  in  doubts  of  conscience  i 
law  is  to  be  preferred  before  him  that  sells,  and  the  interpretab 
ought  to  be  on  the  behalf  of  the  first.  The  reason  of  this  is,  becai 
he  ttiat  sells  caunot  so  easily  be  dec^ved  as  be  that  buys,  for  evi 
man  is  justlv  presumed  to  know  the  price  of  his  own  goods,  and 
cunning  in  ois  own  trade.  «)  For  dowries,  and  C)  for  liberty,  a 
i;)  posseasion,  sentences  are  to  be  given  in  the  favourable  sense'',  I 
cause  the  cases  themselves  are  full  of  charity  and  mercy ;  and  tl 
that  ccHuplain  in  these  cases  are  commonly  the  oppressed  party. 

§  16.  This  rule  also  is  intended,  and  that  principally,  in  Puni: 
ments  and  penal  sentences  of  tlie  law.  Where  if  the  law  be  obscu 
it  is  on  all  hands  confessed  that  the  sense  of  equity  is  an  excelli 
interpretation,  and  declares  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver :  and  it  is  a 
tnie,  that  if  several  penalties  be  expressed  in  the  law,  ordinarily  1 

^  L.  '  Tltia,'  it.  I  6a,  de  auro  et  u-         '  Libertu  onuubua  rebiu  favonbi 

trmL  leg.  [Digest,  lib.  xuiT.  til.  X.  L  mL  [lib.  I.  tit  17.  I.  132 ;  et  cf.]  I. 

3«.]  C  de  re  judical,  [lik  iliL  lit.  1.] 

'  [Compue  ToL  iz.  p.  IBS.] 
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jadge  is  to  impose  the  least' ;  and  the  reason  is^  because  he  does  at 
once  the  actions  of  two  virtues ;  it  is  justice  and  it  is  charity  at  the 
same  time.  1  say  ordinarily^  for  sometimes  there  are  great  examples 
to  be  made^  and  in  them  there  is  very  often  aliquid  iniaui  ^,  nothing 
of  equity^  but  something  that  was  very  hard :  and  the  Hebrew  kings 
(say  the  rabbins')  had  a  power  of  causing  the  malefactor  to  hang  idl 
day  and  all  night  upon  the  accursed  tree ;  though  the  law  was  more 
gentle^  and  commanded  the  body  to  be  taken  down  beff>re  the  sun 
set ;  but  if  Uie  public  necessity  required  it^  the  Jewish  doctors  say 
that  th^r  kings  had  power. 

§  17.  But  the  great  difficulty  is^  when  the  words  of  the  law  are 
express^  and  name  the  punishment^  whether  or  no  can  there  be  any 
remission  by  equity  or  mterjvetation  P  Titans  being  cited  to  appear 
in  courts  came  not^  and  was  fined :  but  he  came  immediately.  The 
question  is^  whether  he  ought  in  conscience  to  be  relieved.  It  is 
certain  that  in  law  the  sentence  against  him  is  just ;  for  let  the  cause 
be  never  so  odious,  the  law  must  be  understood  according  to  the 
propriety  of  the  words,  unless  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  can 
otherwise  be  certainly  known.  But  if  by  any  ways  he  can  be  relieved, 
he  OQght  to  be,  if  there  be  evident  equity  on  his  side.  But  because 
this  equity  is  against  the  solemnity  of  law,  it  must  be  introduced  as 
solemnly,  that  is,  by  a  law,  or  a  solemn  decree  according  to  the  dis- 
porition  of  law.  But  this  latter  part  is  matter  of  prudence  more 
than  of  conscience ;  and  concerning  this  conflict  of  law  and  equity 
Cicero  hath  spoken  excellent  things,  as  who  please  may  see  in  his 
oration  jf/ro  Cacina,  and  in  his  lib,  it.  veL  rhet.  But  for  the  practice 
of  it  both  in  law  and  conscience  it  is  an  excellent  rule  of  law^,  JS^/n- 
enda  est  occasio  qua  prabei  benignim  reij^omum  ;  an  occasion  must 
not  be  forced  against  law,  but  if  any  can  be  found  it  must  be  used 
in  the  behalf  of  equity.  And  therefwe  Celsus,  Marcellus,  and  Ul- 
pian  are  noted  with  a  fair  memory  for  being  studious  of  equity  in 
the  sentences  of  law :  and  for  this  very  thing  Cicero  p  commends 
Servius :  but  Sceevola,  Paulus,  Julianus,  and  the  Sabiniani  and  some 
others,  were  more  prepense  to  rigour  and  subtilty,  and  wece  leas 
beloved. 

Triste  rigor  nimius :  Torquati  despne  mores  y 

Titus  Manlius  was  to  blame  in  putting  his  son  to  death  for  a  glorious 
victory  gotten  by  a  little  offence.  But  all  good  laws  were  ever  de- 
sirous of  easy  interpretation  when  the  matter  itself  was  a  burden : 
and  it  was  well  saia  of  Qattinara  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth ', 

'  L.   *  Interpretatione/   VL   de  pceois.  "  [UgoIIn.  thesaur.  antiq.  sacr.,  torn, 

[lib.  xlviii.  tit.  \^,  1.  42.]  xv.  col.  766.  cf.  p.  184  supra.] 

""  Habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo  omne  mag-  *  L.    168.   £   de  reg.  jar.   [Digest, 

num   exempt  um,  quod  contra  singulos  lib.  1.  tit  17.] 

utiliute  publica  rependitur,  dixit  C.  Cas-  i*  Philipp.  ix:  [cap.  6.] 

sius  apud  Taciturn,  [aimal.,  lib.  xir.  cap.  i  Claudian.  [de  iv.  Honor,  cons.  408.] 

^^•]  '  Apud  GuicdanL,  lib.  xvi.  [vid.  cap. 
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Cii  vuole  trojqM  aibracciare,  va  apericoto  di  bob  slrignere  co^a 
ama,  'he  that  straiiia  the  cord  too  bard,  breaks  it  tiud  can  bi 
nothing.'  Pericidosum  est pragrave  imperium:  et  diffiicile  e*t  eon 
uere  quod  capere  non  po»»is,  said  Curtius'.  He  that  fills  his  ha 
too  full,  lets  go  more  than  he  should.  There  is  a  measure  in  ^a■^ 
which  must  not  take  in  evei;  tiling,  but  let  some  things  pass  genti 
for  a  government  that  is  too  heavy  is  dangerous :  and  therefore  wii 
out  all  peradventure  when  the  punishments  are  general,  the  le 
special  ought  to  be  taken.  Thus  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  puuisli 
with  the  punishment  of  slaves  and  vagabonds.  If  bodily  punislmi< 
by  law  be  commanded,  scourging  is  to  be  understood,  or  such  as 
in  use  in  the  nation,  and  not  the  cutting  off  a  member,  or  putting 
death,  say  the  Greek  lawyers'.  And  tiiere  is  no  exception  to  th 
but  this  only,  that  this  is  to  be  understood  in  lighter  offences,  not 
greater;  for  in  these  it  may  be  of  as  much  concernment  to  just 
that  the  severer  part  bo  taken,  as  it  is  to  charity  that  lighter  offem 
should  carry  the  lighter  load.  And  therefore  the  S.  C.  Syllanian; 
decreed  that  if  a  slave  had  killed  his  lord,  all  the  slaves  iu  the  hoi 
shouhl  die  for  it  It  was  a  hard  and  a  severe  law ;  but  it  was  a  gr 
crime,  and  by  great  examples  the  lives  of  masters  were  to  be  secure 
and  to  this  purpose  C.  Cassius  the  lawyer  defended  it  with  great  n 
sou,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his  oration  in  Tacitus". 

^  18.  3)  In  matters  of  favour  and  matters  of  piety  the  sense 
the  law  is  to  be  extended  by  interprelation.  Things  odious  a 
correctoiy  are  called  stricUx  in  the  law,  and  that  which  is  favoural 
is  called  ret  ampla;  because  aa  the  matter  of  that  is  to  be  made 
little  as  it  may  be,  so  the  matter  of  this  may  be  enlarged.  Thus 
any  thing  be  done  in  the  favour  of  the  children,  the  adoptive  and  I 
natural  are  included,  when  it  is  not  to  the  girejudice  of  the  legitima 
And  that  which  is  made  legitimate  is  to  be  reckoned  as  that  whi 
is  so  of  itself;  and  he  that  is  naturalized  is  to  be  reckoned  a^ 
native;  and  a  freed  man  as  he  that  was  born  free;  and  the  pri 
leges  granted  to  a  city  are  to  be  extended  to  the  suburbs.  But  t. 
nue  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  former,  there  being  the  same  reason 
contraries,  save  only  that  there  is  in  the  matters  of  favour  somethi 
of  particiUar  consideration.  For  although  it  is  by  the  former  measu 
set  down  who  are  the  persons  aud  which  are  the  causes  to  be  favoui 
and  eased,  yet  those  persons  are  not  in  all  cases  to  receive  the  i 
vantage;  that  is,  they  are  in  all  cases  which  the  words  of  the  law  ( 
bear,  except  that  by  that  favour  the  whole  process  be  evacuated, 
the  thing  oe  lost.  Therefore  although  the  guilty  person  is  favoui 
in  all  the  methods  and  solemnities  of  law,  where  the  law  can  proce 

6.] — GalL  prornb. '  Qui  trop  embraup,  ■  Ad  1,  pen.  SI  de  pvais.  [Baailia, 

n»l    eitreinf      [See    the    ■  Uictioimure  Ix.  lit.  fil.  torn.  vii.  p.  861.1 

de*  proterbes  Fnmfoii,   p»r  G.  D.  B.'  •  [Apnd  T.cit  nnusL,   lib.  liv.  ci 

Bio.  Brui.  1710.  s.  v.  '  EmbriHer/J  43,  «.] 
•  Likiv.  [cap,  U.  |  B.] 
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yet  where  the  favour  would  hinder  the  proceeding,  the  accuser  and 
not  the  guilty  person  is  to  receive  it.  For  the  accuser  hath  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  his  oath  in  law,  which  the  guilty  person  hath  not ; 
because  the  law  supposes  he  will  deny  the  fact,  right  or  wrong.  And 
tlius  we  are  also  to  proceed  in  our  private  entercourses  of  justice  and 
charity,  we  are  rather  to  believe  the  accuser  swearing  than  the  ac- 
cused. But  if  the  accusation  be  not  sworn,  or  if  the  guilty  person 
be  brought  into  judgment  upon  suspicion  onljr  and  a  public  fame, 
we  are  rather  to  believe  the  accused  swearing  his  innocence,  than  the 
voice  of  fame  or  uncertain  accusers.  ' 


SKCT.  II JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION 


RULE   II. 


V 


L*  *-^    ••    •     -  • 
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WHEN  THE  POWER  THAT  MADE  THE  LAW  DOES  INTERPRET  THE  LAW,  THE  IN- 
TERPRETATION IS  AUTHENTICAL,  AND  OBLIGES  THE  CONSCIENCE  AS  MUCH  AS 
THE  LAW  ;  AND  CAN  RELEASE  THE  BOND  OF  CONSCIENCE  SO  FAR  AS  THE  IN- 
TERPRETATION EXTENDS,  AS  MUCH  AS  IF  THE  LAW  WERE  ABROGATED. 

§  1.  When  the  law  is  interpreted  by  the  emperor,  raiam  et  indu- 
hiiatam  hahendam  esse,  say  the  lawyers.  The  reason  is  plain  and 
easy.  The  law  is  nothing  but  the  solemn  and  declared  will  of  the 
lawgiver ;  and  he  tliat  speaks  best  knows  his  own  mind ;  and  he  that 
can  take  away  the  law  can  alter  it ;  and  he  that  can  cut  off  the  hands 
may  certainly  pare  the  nails :  and  since  the  legislative  power  never 
(lies,  and  from  this  power  the  law  hath  its  perpetual  force,  and  can 
live  no  longer  than  he  please,  by  what  method  of  law  soever  he 
signify  his  mind,  whether  it  be  by  declaring  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
or  by  abating  the  rigour  of  it,  or  dispensing  in  the  case,  or  enlarging 
the  favour,  or  restraining  the  severity,  it  is  all  one  as  to  the  event  and 
obligation  of  conscience.  The  inteq)retation  is  to  the  law  as  the 
echo  to  the  voice ;  it  comes  from  the  same  principle ;  and  though  it 
speaks  less,  yet  it  speaks  oftener,  and  it  speaks  enough,  so  much  as 
is  then  to  be  the  measure  of  the  conscience  in  good  and  evil. 

§  2.  For  when  the  lawgiver  does  interpret  his  law,  he  does  not 
take  off  the  obligation  of  the  law,  but  declares  that  in  such  a  case  it 
was  not  intended  to  oblige.  Tacitus  tells  of  a  Roman  knight  who 
having  sworn  to  his  wife  that  he  would  never  be  divorced  from  her, 
was  by  Tiberius  dispensed  with  when  he  had  taken  her  in  the  un- 
chaste embraces  of  his  son-in-law.  The  emperor  then  declared  that 
the  knight  had  only  obliged  himself  not  to  be  divorced  unless  a  great 
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cause  should  intervene.  Thus  we  find  that  pope  Lucius^  the  thi 
did  absolve  those  from  their  oath  that  sware  they  would  not  spei 
to  their  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  or  shew  them  any  kin 
ness:  but  this  absolution  quitted  them  not  from  the  sin  of  a  r& 
and  impious  oath,  but  declared  that  they  were  not  bound  to  keep 
Abtolvit,  i,  e.  aiaolutum  osiendii,  as  pope  Nicholas  did  in  the  case 
the  archbishop  of  Triers,  he  deciared  lum  to  be  at  liberty ;  and  t 
^oss*  derives  a  warrant;  for  this  use  of  the  word  out  of  the  |ffoph 
laaaii. 

^  3.  It  was  ill  said  of  Brutus,  that  a  prince  might  not  be  inc 
severe  nor  yet  more  gentle  than  the  law.  Tor  there  are  man;  thin 
qti6e  natura  videntur  honeita  eite,  temporU/us  sunt  inhoneila,  sai 
Cicero';  'which  at  first  sanction  of  the  law  and  in  their  own  natii 
are  honest,  but  in  the  change  of  times  and  by  new  relations  becoi 
unjust  and  intolerable :'  and  therefore  tlie  civil  law  allows  to  print 
a  powN  Juvare,  mpplere,  corrigere^,  'to  help,  to  supply,  to  corro 
the  laws.  Fc«  those  are  but  precarious  princes  who  when  they  i 
a  case  that  needs  a  remedy  cannot  command  it,  but  like  the  tribui 
of  Rome,  when  the;  offered  to  intercede  and  interpose  between  1 
bins  and  the  sentence  of  Fapirius  the  dictator  b;  which  Fabiua  « 
condemned,  could  effect  nothing  till  they  went  ui)ou  their  kneea 
his  behalf.  But  it  is  worse  that  the  laws  of  a  nation  should  bind  t 
prince  as  Jupiter  in  Homer  was  hound  by  the  laws  of  fate,  so  tl 
he  could  not  help  his  son  Sarpedon,  but  sat  weeping  like  n  chidd 
girl.  But  of  this  I  have  already  given  sufficient  aecouuts.  T 
supreme  power  is  dtminut  legum,  cation  auimalut  in  leiria,  lex  a; 
mata,Jbni  ju*tUi(e,  supra  jiu  dispensare  potens,  as  Innoceutius'  st 
of  himself;  and  therefore  of  this  there  can  he  no  question.  /». 
aquiiatem  juaque  inierposiiam  inlerpretationem  noiU  soils  et  opor 
et  licet  inspi^ere,  saith  the  emperor,  C.  de  leg.  et  coiul.  princ.^  1 
prince  alone  hath  power  to  intervene  between  equity  and  strict  1 
b;  hia  interpretation.     Tbis  is  now  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 

§  4.  First  this  power  must  be  administered  with  nobleness  a 
ingenuity ;  not  fraudulently,  or  to  oppress  any  one,  which  Cicei 
calls  ealumniam,  et  nimis  caUidam,  aed  aalitioiam  Juris  interpre. 
titmem,  'a  craftv  and  malicious  commentary.'  Such  as  was  that  : 
of  Solyman',  wno  after  he  had  sworn  never  to  take  from  Ibrah 
Bassa  his  hfe,  killed  him  when  he  was  asleep,  because  Talisman  I 
priest  declared  that  sleep  is  death.     Thus  the  triumviri  in  Iton 


f  [R-tber  popg  Urbw  IJI.]  c.  'Cum 

•  C.  'Propoiuil,'  de  eoncfu.  pncbf 

quidim.'  t  Illi  yero  de  Jure.  [Greg.  IX. 
docreL,  lib.  U.  tit.  3*.  tap.  1!.  col.  753.] 

[Greg.  IX.  decKL,  lib.  iii.  liL  8.  cap 

eol.  BUT.] 

■  C.   ■AuctoriUlem,'  16.  q.  6,  gloii. 

•"  [Cod.  Ju«tin.,  lib.  i.  tic  I*.  1.  \.' 

lugD.  verb. '  Abwlvimui.'  [ctp.  2.  eol. 

'  Lib.  i,  de  offic.  [cap.  10.] 

1IT3.1 

■  [ADual.  Turc.  ad  calc.  Cbalcond. 

■  Lib.  ill.  de  offlc.  t»ii  wp.  4.] 

3W.  tot  Par.  1650.] 

*  L.  'Jm  BUteni,'  f  1.  dc  jnit  et  jure. 

•  [Applaii.de  bell,  cml,  lib.  iv.  c 

(DiKCtUjiULUt  1.  1.  7.] 
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having  a  mind  to  kill  a  boy,  which  by  the  force  of  law  they  could 
not  do,  they  gave  liim  the  toga  virilis,  and  forced  him  to  be  a  man 
in  estimation  of  law,  that  'by  law  they  might  oppress  him :  and 
Mithridates  king  of  Armenia  thought  bimsc^  secure  when  Bhada- 
mistus  the  son  of  Pharasmanes  the  Iberian  king  had  promised  he 
would  neither  stab  nor  poison  him^;  but  the  young  tyrant  inter- 
preted his  promise  maliciously  when  he  oppressed  him  with  pillows 
and  feather  beds:  and  all  Europe  hates  the  memory  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz^,  who  having  promised  to  Atto  Adel,  a  palatine  of 
Franconia,  that  he  should  safely  return  out  of  his  castle,  did  indeed 
perform  the  letter  of  his  word ;  but  pretending  kindness  as  well  as 
justice,  when  he  had  brought  him  forth  of  the  castle,  passionately 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  then  killed  him  when  he  re-entered. 
The  power  of  princes  to  give  senses  to  their  laws  must  be  to  do 
justice  and  to  give  ease  to  the  pitiable  and  oppressed. 

§  5.  Secondly,  this  power  is  not  to  be  administered  but  upon 
grave  and  just  causes :  for  to  be  easy  and  forward  in  binding  the 
laws  by  unnecessary  interpretations  is  but  a  diminution  of  justice, 
and  a  looseness  in  government;  as  was  well  observed  by  Livy^, 
speaking  of  those  brave  ages  in  which  the  Roman  honesty  and  jus- 
tice was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  Sed  non- 
dum  Aac  qua  nunc  tenet  saculum  negligentia  divum  venerat,  nee  in- 
terpret undo  sibi  quisqiie  juyurandum  et  leges  ctptas  /aciebat,  sed  suos 
potius  mores  ad  ea  accommodabat,  *  the  neglect  of  the  gods  and  the 
laws  was  not  gone  so  far  as  to  bend  the  laws  to  the  manners  of  men, 
but  men  measured  their  manners  by  the  laws :'  and  then  no  man 
can  deny  to  a  prince  leave  to  derogate  from  his  laws  by  such  inter- 
pretations. Licet  enim  regi  in  civitate  cui  regnat,  jubere  aliquid 
quod  neque  ante  ilium  quisquam,  neque  ipse  unquam  Jusserat,  saith 
S.  Austin^;  'a  king  in  his  own  dominions  may  command  that  which 
neither  any  man  before  him,  or  himself  before  that  time  commanded :' 
meaning  that  although  he  must  govern  by  liis  laws,  yet  when  there 
is  a  favourable  case,  lie  may  give  a  new  sense  to  them,  that  he  may 
do  liis  old  duty  by  new  measures.  Thus  Solomon  absolved  Abiathar 
from  the  sentence  of  death  which  by  law  he  had  incurred,  because 
he  had  formerly  done  worthily  to  the  interests  of  his  father  David. 
Thus  when  Cato  Censor  had  turned  L.  Quinctius  Karainius  out  of 
tlie  senate,  the  majesty  of  tlie  Soman  people  restored  liim;  and 
though  they  had  no  cause  to  do  it,  yet  they  had  power.  Now  this 
power  though  it  may  be  done  by  interpretation,  yet  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  prince  it  is  most  commonly  by  way  of  pardon,  ab- 


»»  [Tacit  annal.  xiv.  47.]  lib.  vi.  cap.  15.  in  bibl.  patr.  Cisterc.  per 

'  [This   treachery   was   practised   by  Bernard.  Tissier,  tom.  viii.  p.  74.] 

Hatto  archbishop  of  Mentz  upon  count  ''  Lib.  iii.  [cap.  20.] 

AlbertofFranconia,— Marian.  Scot.  A. D.  '  Lib.  iii.  confess.,  c  8.  [torn.  i.  col. 

Dccccviii.    inter  Pistorii  rer.  Gennan.  94  A.] 

script.,  tom.  i.    p.  644;    Otho  Prising., 
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solute  power  and  prerogative.  Thus  princes  can  restore  a  man  iu 
blood.  Fas  eat  cuivis  priiicipi  maculosaa  notas  villala  opinionis  ab- 
stergere^.  So  Antony  the  emperor**  restored  Julianus  Licinianus 
whom  Ulpian  the  president  had  banished.  When  a  law  determines 
that  under  such  an  age  a  person  shall  be  uncapable  of  being  the 
general  of  an  army,  the  supreme  power  can  declare  the  meaning  of 
the  law  to  be,  unless  a  great  excellency  of  courage  and  maturity  of 
judgment  supply  the  want  of  years :  in  which  very  case  Scipio  Afri- 
canus®  said  wisely,  when  he  desired  to  be  employed  in  the  Punic  war, 
se  sat  annonim  habiturum  si  populus  Ratnanus  voluerit,  '  he  should 
quickly  be  old  enough  if  the  Roman  people  pleased.'  Thus  Tiberius 
put  Nero  into  the  senate  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so  did  Augustus 
the  like  to  Tiberius  and  his  brother;  and  the  people  declared  or 
dispensed  the  law  in  Pompe/s  case,  and  allowed  him  a  triumph  be- 
fore he  had  been  consul  or  prsetor. 

§  6.  But  to  this  there  is  not  much  to  be  said ;  for  he  that  can 
make  a  new  law,  may  by  interpretation  change  the  old  into  a  new ; 
that  is,  any  interpretation  of  his  is  valid,  if  it  be  just,  naturally  just, 
though  it  be  not  according  to  the  grammar  or  first  intention  of  the 
civil  or  municipal  law  :  quia  si  leges  condere  soli  imperatori  cancessum 
est,  etiam  leges  interpretari  solo  dignum  imperio  esse  oportet  p.  He 
that  can  do  the  greater  can  do  the  less ;  and  he  that  hath  power  of 
cutting  off  the  head,  can  dispose  of  the  tongue  as  he  please,  so  that 
if  it  will  not  speak  what  he  would  have  it,  he  can  take  a  course  it 
shall  speak  nothing  against  him.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  in 
judges. 

§  7.  For  the  interpretation  of  laws  made  by  judges  is  matter  of 
fidelity  and  wise  dispensation,  but  nothing  of  empire  and  power; 
and  it  is  a  good  probable  warranty  of  conscience,  but  no  final  deter- 
mination in  case  any  cause  of  doubt  happens  to  oppose  it.  And  this 
was  well  observed  by  Cicero *»:  Nemo  aptfd  jmlices  ita  solet  caiisam 
agere ;  ignoscite  judices,  lapsits  est,  nan  pittavi,  si  unqiiam  posthac. 
In  senatn  veroy  et  apud  popnlnm,  et  aptul  jmncipem,  et  nbicunqve 
juris  dementia  est,  habet  locum  deprecatio.  No  man  is  to  ask  any 
favour  of  the  judges  but  what  the  law  allows  him,  but  of  the  prince 
he  may ; 

A  quo  saepe  rei,  nullo  licet  sere  redempti, 
Accipiunt  propriam  donato  crimine  vitam  '. 

For  what  is  wanting  in  the  provisions  of  law  he  can  make  up  by  the 
fulness  of  his  power :  a!hd  if  there  be  no  injury  to  any,  let  there  be 
what  favour  or  indulgence  he  please,  his  interpretation  is  good  law, 
and  can  bring  peace  to  the  conscience  in  the  particular.     According 

*"  Cauiodor.,  lib.  iii.  var.  ep.  xlvL  [tonL  p  L.  ult  C.  de  legib.   [Cod.   Jiistiiui 

i.  p.  54.]  lib.  i.  tit  14.1.  12.] 

"  L.    *Cuni    saliitatus/   C.   de   sent  ^      '  Pro  Ligario.  [cap.  10.] 

pass.  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  ix.  tit  51.  L  1.]  '  Gunther.,  lib.  iv.   [Ligruriu.,  p.  344. 

»  [Liv.,  lib.  XXV.  cap.  2.]  inter  vet  script  German.  J.  Reuberi.] 
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to  this  is  that  of  the  lawyers'.  Qui  jurato  prommt  judicio  siati,  non 
videtur pejerasse,  si  ex  cmicessa  causa  hoc  deseruerit,  'he  that  hath 
sworn  to  appear  in  judgment  is  not  perjured  if  he  hath  leave  given 
him  not  to  appear  *'  meaning,  from  him  that  can  interpret  the  law, 
or  dispense,  declare  the  man  not  bound,  or  give  leave  to  break  it. 
But  when  the  judges  interpret  a  law,  they  either  expound  it  by  cus- 
toms of  the  court  or  country,  or  else  by  learning  and  wise  conjectures. 
Interpretations  by  prevailing  and  allowed  customs  are  good  law  and 
sure  measures  of  action  according  to  the  doctrine  of  customs ;  of 
which  in  part  I  have  given  account,  and  shall  yet  add  something  in 
the  sixth  section  of  this  chapter^  and  therefore  I  shall  add  nothing 
here.  But  if  the  judges'  interpretation  be  only  doctrinal,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  us  that  it  is  not  introductive  of  a  law,  and  it  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  resolution  of  conscience;  but  it  is  to  be  made  use  of 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  ^  This  only  is  to  be 
added,  that  if  the  authorized  judges  do  consent,  and  by  a  delegation 
of  power,  or  the  customs  of  the  nation,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
law,  the  sentence  does  p&ss  in  rem  judicalam,  'into  a  le^l  sen- 
tence,' then  it  obliges  as  a  law  ;  for  it  is  a  warranted  interpretation, 
and  declares  the  sense  of  the  law,  and  consequently  does  bind  the 
conscience. 


SECT.  HI— A  CONTIURY  OR  CEASING  REASON. 


EULE  III. 

A  LAW  MADE  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  REASON,  WHEN  THE  REASON  WHOLLY  CEASES, 

DOES  NO  LONGER  OBLIGE  THE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1 .  The  title  of  this  section  implies  a  distinction  of  reasons  con- 
siderable in  this  particular  :  for  sometimes  it  happens  that  only  one 
reason  dies,  and  there  is  no  other  change,  but  that  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  law,  from  whence  it  had  its  being,  is  dead.  But  sometimes  it 
is  more  than  so ;  for  not  only  the  reason  of  the  law  is  gone,  but  a 
nettle  is  risen  up  in  the  place  of  it,  and  that  which  was  once  pro- 
fitable is  become  intolerable,  and  that  which  was  just  is  now  dis- 
honest, and  that  which  was  righteous  will  not  be  righteous  still,  but 
against  the  public  interest.  Now  when  a  contrary  reason  does  arise 
there  is  no  peradventure  but  the  law  ceases  :  and  this  is  to  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  case  of  injustice  or  impossibility,  but  of 
trouble  or  of  uselessness ;  that  is,  if  the  contrary  reason  makes 
things  so  that  the  law  could  not  justly  have  been  imposed,  or  if  it  had 

'  L.  ult  ft  qui  satisd.  cog.  [Digest.,  *  Lib.  i.  chap.  4.  [rule  )5.  vol.  ix.  p. 

lib.  ii.  tit.  8.  1.  10.]  219] 
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been  de  facto  imposed,  it  could  not  oblige  the  conscience,  then  the 
conscience  is  restored  to  liberty  and  disobligation.  But  then  this 
case  must  be  manifest :  for  if  it  be  doubtful,  the  law  retains  her 
power ;  for  it  is  in  possession,  and  the  justice  of  it  is  presumed. 

§  2.  But  if  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  only,  and  no  more,  there 
is  some  more  diflBculty,  for  it  may  be  the  will  of  the  prince  does  not 
cease,  and  he  intends  the  law  should  last  for  the  support  ,of  his 
authority ;  and  that  will  be  reason  enough  to  keep  up  a  law  that 
once  was  good  and  now  hath  no  harm  in  it :  and  there  ought  to  be 
a  great  reason  that  shall  change  a  custom,  though  it  be  good  for 
nothing;  and  where  there  was  a  law,  a  custom  will  easily  be 
supposed,  especially  if  the  law  was  useful  and  reasonable,  as  we 
suppose  in  the  present  case.  And  if  tlie  law  did  prevail  unto  a 
custom,  and  that  it  be  not  safe  to  change  a  custom,  then,  though 
the  proper  reason  of  the  law  be  ceased,  there  is  another  reason  arisen 
in  the  place  of  it  that  will  be  enough  to  bind  the  conscience  to  obe- 
dience. For  the  stating  of  this  question  it  is  still  necessary  that  we 
yet  first  distinguish,  and  then  define. 

§  3.  1)  Some  laws  have  in  them  a  natural  rectitude  or  usefulness  in 
order  to  moral  ends,  by  reason  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  law,  or 
by  reason  that  the  instance  of  the  law  is  made  an  instrument  of 
virtue  by  the  appointment  of  law.  2.)  Others  have  only  an  ac- 
quired rectitude,  and  an  extrinsic  end ;  that  is,  it  was  by  the  law- 
giver commanded  in  order  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  beyond  that 
purpose  it  serves  for  nothing.  Thus  when  a  prince  imposes  a 
tribute  upon  a  country  for  the  building  of  certain  bridges,  when  the 
work  is  done  the  tribute  is  of  no  public  emolument.  But  if  he 
imposes  a  fast  upon  Wednesdays  and  fridays  for  six  months  to  obtain 
of  God  to  remove  the  plague  from  a  city  or  a  country,  though  the 
plague  be  gone  before  the  end  of  four  months,  yet  the  fast  may 
serve  many  other  good  ends. 

§  4.  2)  Another  distinction  to  be  considered  is  concerning  the  ces- 
sation of  the  reason  of  the  law,  whether  the  reason  be  intrinsical  or 
extrinsical.  For  sometimes  the  reason  ceases  universally.  Sometimes 
it  remains  as  to  the  generality,  but  is  altered  in  the  particular  cases. 
So  if  a  superior  commands  that  none  of  his  subjects  shall  enter  into 
such  a  family  where  there  are  many  fair  women  amorous  and  young, 
lest  such  a  conversation  should  tempt  them  to  wantonness ;  the  gene- 
ral reason  of  the  law  remains,  although  Alexis  be  an  eunuch,  and 
old  Palsemon  have  a  dead  palsy  upon  him  and  cannot  be  warmed 
by  such  fires.  The  reason  ceases  in  the  particular,  but  abides  still 
in  the  general. 

§  5.  3)  A  third  thing  is  also  to  be  observed,  which  hath  in  it  some 
difference  of  case.  Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law^  and 
sometimes  it  is  uniform  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty.  That  which 
hath  parts  and  is  a  combination  of  particulars  may  cease  in  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  the  rest  abide  in  their  full  usefulness  and 
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advantage.  And  these  and  all  the  former  may  be  useless^  or  their 
reason  may  cease  for  a  time,  and  be  interrupted,  and  awhile  after 
return :  and  in  all  these  the  reason  may  cease  negatively,  or  con- 
trarily ;  that  is,  the  first  cause  may  cease,  or  another  quite  contrary 
may  come. 

According  to  these  distinctions,  the  cases  and  the  answers  are  several. 

§  6.  1)  If  there  be  two  ends  in  the  law,  an  extrinsical  and  an 
intrinsical;  though  the  extrinsical  be  wholly  and  generally  ceased, 
yet  the  law  obliges  for  its  intrinsic  reason,  that  is,  when  it  com- 
mands an  act  of  itself  honest  and  virtuous.  Thus  if  a  prelate  oi 
a  prince  commands  women  in  churches  to  sit  apart,  and  to  wear 
veils  that  they  may  not  be  occasion  of  quarrels  and  duels  amongst 
young  gentlemen ;  if  it  happen  that  the  duelling  of  gallants  be  out 
of  fashion,  and  that  it  be  counted  dishonourable  to  fight  a  duel, 
then  that  end  of  the  law  ceases :  and  yet  because  it  is  of  itself 
honest  that  women  should  have  a  veil  on  their  head  for  modesty 
sake,  and  '  because  of  the  angels ",'  this  law  is  not  to  cease,  but  to 
stand  as  well  upon  one  leg  as  it  did  before  upon  two.  But  this 
can  only  be  when  divine  and  human  laws  are  complicated,  or  at 
least  when  human  laws  are  mixed  with  a  matter  of  perfection  and 
counsel  evangelical,  or  of  some  worthiness,  which  collaterally  induces 
an  obligation  distinct  from  the  human  law. 

§  7.  2)  If  a  law  be  appointed  for  an  extrinsical  end,  when  that 
reason  ceases  universally,  though  there  be  an  inherent  and  remain- 
ing worthiness  in  the  action,  and  an  aptness  to  minister  to  a  moral 
end,  yet  that  law  binds  not  unless  that  moral  end  was  also  intended 
by  the  lawgiver.  For  that  which  was  no  ingredient  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  law  can  have  no  power  to  support  the  law,  for  it 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  law ;  it  never  helped  to  make  it,  and 
therefore  by  it  cannot  be  a  law,  unless  by  the  legislative  power  it 
be  made  anew.  So  that  such  actions  which  can  be  good  for  some- 
thing of  their  own,  and  are  not  good  at  all  for  the  end  of  the  law- 
giver, can  only  be  lawful  to  be  done,  but  they  are  not  necessary. 
Therefore  when  a  law  is  made  that  every  thursday  the  subjects 
should  go  to  church  to  morning  prayer,  that  they  might  in  the 
public  ofiices  pray  for  the  life  of  the  prince,  if  the  prince  be  dead 
that  law  obliges  not;  for  although  going  to  morning  prayer  is  of 
itself  good,  yet  if  the  prince  had  no  consideration  of  that  good, 
but  of  his  own,  that  good  entered  not  into  the  law,  and  had  no 
causality  in  it,  and  therefore  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  subject 
in  relation  to  that  law. 

§  8.  3)  If  the  action  commanded  by  law  be  in  itself  indifferent, 
when  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  extrinsically,  the  whole  obligation 
is  taken  away,  because  the  act  is  good  for  nothing  in  itself,  and  good 

"  [But  see  vol.  v.  p.  331.] 
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for  nolliing  to  the  common wealtb,  and  ttierefore  cannot  be  a  la 
Thus  there  was  an  oath  framed  in  the  universities''  that  no  profess 
should  teach  logic  publicly  any  where  but  there,  meaning  tliat 
should  not  be  taught  in  Slauifurd,  whither  the  acholars  made 
long  a  recess  that  it  had  almost  grown  into  an  uuiversitj.  B 
when  the  danger  of  that  was  over  the  oath  was  needless,  and  cou 
not  oblige,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed.  In  Spain  a  b 
was  made  that  no  man  should  cut  any  timber-trees :  in  a  fe«  yea 
the  province  grew  so  full  of  wood  that  the  reason  and  fear  of  the  U 
was  over;  and  it  was  more  likely  to  pass  into  inconvenience  I 
abundance  than  by  scarcity,  and  therefore  then  it  was  lawful  for  ai 
man  to  cut  some  of  his  own.  So  if  a  law  were  made  for  ten  yea 
to  Forbid  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  that  some  royal  game  which  w 
almost  destroyed  might  be  preserved  for  the  prince,  if  in  five  yea 
the  wolves  and  lions  were  grown  so  numerous  that  there  were  mo 
danger  than  game,  the  law  were  no  longer  obligatory.  For  as  M< 
destinus"  said  well.  Nulla  ratio  aut  Juris  b«ni^nita»  patitur,  ut  qti 
aalnbriler  pro  homvuum  commodis  itatula  sunt,  nos  duriore  inie 
prelalione  contra  ipsoruni  commodum  producamus  ad  severiiaten 
'  it  is  against  reason  tjiat  what  the  law  decreed  for  the  good  of  mt 
should  De  severely  and  rigorously  expounded  to  their  damage.'  Ai 
this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  though  the  reason  of  the  la 
ceases  only  negatively  j  that  is,  though  the  act  do  still  remain  ii 
different,  and  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  To  which  th 
is  to  be  added,  that  when  the  reason  of  a  law  commanding  an  actit 
otherwise  indifferent  does  cease  universally,  the  very  negative  ceasir 
passes  into  the  contraiy  of  itself  \  not  that  it  does  so  in  the  matt 
of  the  action,  for  the  action  is  still  indifferent  and  harmless,  bi 
that  it  does  so  in  the  power  of  legislation :  it  does  not  so  to  t] 
subject,  but  it  does  so  to  the  prince ;  that  is,  the  subject  mav  st 
do  it  without  sin,  but  without  sin  the  prince  cannot  command  it 
be  done,  when  it  is  to  uo  purpose.  Thus  we  find  in  the  legends 
the  Soman  later  saints  that  some  foolish  priors  and  superiors  of  co! 
vents  would  exercise  the  obedience  of  their  monks  by  commandii 
them  to  scrape  a  pebble,  ia  fill  a  bottomless  tub,  and  such  ridiculoi 
instances;  which  were  so  wholly  to  no  purpose,  that  though  tl 
monk  might  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  yet  he  was  not  tii 
to  it  in  virtue  of  his  obedience,  and  the  prior  did  sin  in  comman' 
ing  it.  This  ought  to  be  observed  strictly,  because  although  it  lool 
like  a  sabtilty,  yet  it  is  of  use  in  the  conduct  of  this  riHe  of  co 
science,  and  hath  not  been  at  all  observed  exactly. 

§  9.  1)  When  the  intrinsical  reason  of  a  law  does  cease  unive 
sally,  the  n^ative  ceasing  of  the  reason  passes  into  a  contrary ;  ai 
if  the  action  be  not  necessary  it  is  not  lawful,     {'or  actions  whii 

'  [A.D.HCcciiiv.— AatboDf  kWood,         '  L.  '  MulU,'  fE  de  Iriiibut.  [Digri 
hiUory,  St,  of  Oifanl,  by  Gulch,  toI.  i.       '-■■   '    ■■■'>'•"■' 
p.  4310 
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have  in  them  an  internal  rectitude  have  it  so  always^  unless  the  case 
be  wholly  changed,  and  then  it  is  become  very  evil.  To  restore  that 
which  is  deposited  with  us  is  commanded  because  of  the  natural 
justice  that  is  in  the  action;  but  when  the  reason  of  this  ceases^ 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  just  to  do  it,  it  is  unjust,  or  uncharitable : 
and  therefore  if  you  restore  to  a  mad-man  his  sword*  to  kill  an 
innocent,  you  are  unjust  to  innocence,  and  but  equivocally  just  to 
madness  and  folly. 

§  10.  5)  When  a  law  hath  many  parts,  and  is  a  conjugation  of 
duties  for  several  reasons,  when  one  of  the  parts  of  the  law  does  loose 
the  reason  of  it  wholly,  though  it  be  tied  in  the  same  bundle,  and 
by  the  same  tie,  yet  that  part  is  slackened  and  obliges  not,  though 
included  in  a  law  which  does  oblige.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  same 
with  the  former;  only  this  is  to  be  added,  that  in  this  case  it  is  not 
one  law,  but  a  conjugation  of  laws ;  it  is  not  a  single  star,  but  like 
a  constellation,  and  particularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  of  the 
seven  hath  almost  no  light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same 
confederation  with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one  time  see. 
And  the  same  also  is  the  case  in  the  suspension  of  a  law,  that  is, 
when  the  reason  ceases  universally  and  wholly,  but  not  for  ever : 
while  the  reason  is  absent,  the  conscience  is  not  tied  to  attend ;  but 
when  it  returns  to  verify  the  law,  the  duty  returns  to  bind  the  con- 
science.    But  in  this  there  is  no  diflBculty. 

These  are  the  measures  of  conscience  when  the  reason  of  a  law 
ceases  wholly  and  universally,  that  is,  as  to  the  public  interest;  but 
that  which  is  more  difficult  is  when  the  reason  of  the  law  remains 
in  the  general,  but  it  fails  in  some  particular  cases,  and  to  particular 
persons :  and  what  then  is  our  duty,  or  our  liberty  P 

§  11.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  is,  because  laws  are  not  to  regard 
particulars,  but  that  quod  plerumqne  accidit,  saith  Theophrastus  ^ ; 
and  therefore  the  private  damage  is  supplied  by  the  public  emolu- 
ment :  and  the  particular  pretences  are  not  to  be  regarded,  though 
they  be  just,  lest  others  make  excuses,  and  the  whole  band  of  dis- 
cipline and  laws  broken.  Satius  erat  a  paucis  justam  excttsationem 
uon  aecijn,  quam  ah  omnibus  aliquant  tentari,  said  Seneca* ;  '  it  is 
better  to  reject  the  just  exception  of  a  few  than  to  encourage  the 
unjust  pretensions  of  all.'  And  therefore  subjects  should  for  the 
public  interest  sit  quietly  under  their  own  burden.  For  Lex  nulla 
satis  commoda  est ;  id  mode  qiiaritur,  si  majori  parti  et  in  stimma 
prodest,  said  Cato* :  'it  is  a  just  law  if  it  does  good  to  the  generality 
and  in  the  sum  of  affairs.'  And  therefore  if  Caius  or  Titius  be 
pinched  in  the  yoke,  they  may  endure  it  well,  when  they  consider 
the  public  profit. 

»  [Cic.  de  offic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.]  *  [De  benef.,  lib.  viL  cap.  16.] 

''  [Digest.,  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  1.  (j,  et  lib.  v.  *  [Apud  Liv.,  lib.  xxziv.  oap.  3.] 

tit.  4.  I.  3.  in  fin.] 
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§  12.  But  tliis  were  very  true  only  in  case  there  were  uo 
remedy ;  but  our  enquiry  lierc  being  only  a  question  of  cousc 
wbicli  is  to  be  judged  by  him  that  commands  justly  in  general 
will  do  uo  injustice  in  p&rticukr,  and  can  govern  all  things 
out  suffering  them  to  entangle  each  other,  the  case  will  prove 
enough  ;  for  if  God  does  not  require  obedience  to  the  laws,  whe 
reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  particular,  of  them  I  say  in  whose 
ticular  case  the  reason  ceases,  it  is  all  that  is  looked  for.  No 
this  the  conclusions  are  plain. 

5  13.  1)  If  the  extrinsic  reason  of  the  law  causes  in  a  parli 
case  only  negatively,  that  is,  so  as  no  evil  grievous  burden,  si 
danger  be  incumbent  upon  his  person,  the  law  retains  her  oblig 
and  ia  to  be  obeyed ;  occauae  in  that  case,  although  there  t 
reason  in  the  subject  matter,  yet  there  is  reason  enough  ii 
reverence  of  the  law,  and  in  a  conformity  to  the  public  mannt 
the  nation.  Thus  when  the  law  forbids  a  citizen  to  bear  an 
the  night  because  of  frenuent  murders  that  have  been  done  c 
apt  to  be  done  by  armed  night-walkers ;  he  that  knows  hiuif 
peaceable  man  and  that  is  resolved  to  offend  nobody  is  not  b 
by  the  reason  of  that  law  in  bis  own  particular,  but  he  is  boui 
the  law  as  long  as  the  public  is  bound  whereof  he  is  a  part : 
he  have  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  only  there  is  no  rcaso 
it  in  his  case,  it  is  reason  enough  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
which  is  useful  to  the  public,  and  of  great  interest  as  to  the 
munities  of  men.  And  tlierefore  he  that  disobeys  in  these  cir 
stances  cannot  be  excused  from  contt^mpt  of  the  taw ;  because  th 
his  obedience  be  causeless,  yet  bo  is  his  disobedience,  and  this  ct 
be  innocent,  though  that  can  ;  especially  because  though  the  o 
ence  be  causeless  in  his  own  particular  in  relation  to  that  m: 
yet  it  hath  cause  enough  in  it  in  relation  to  example  and  the  ' 
ration  of  the  laws. 

§  14.  2)  If  the  reason  of  the  law  cea-ies  contrarily,  that  is, 
into  mischief;  then  though  it  ceases  only  in  a  particular,  in 
particular  the  subject  whose  case  it  is  is  free  (from  the  law  I  r 
but  not  free  to  obey  it).  Whatever  we  have  vowed  to  rcligic 
the  temple  we  are  bound  to  perform :  but  if  in  the  interval  c 
solution  my  father  or  my  nearest  relative,  or  any  to  whom 
bound  to  shew  piety,  be  fallen  into  want,  or  needs  my  minisl 
am  bound  to  do  this  first,  and  let  that  alone  till  both  can  be  c 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  could  not  bind  myself  by  vow  to 
any  duty  to  which  I  am  naturally  obliged :  and  therefore  tboug 
law  that  commands  payment  of  vows  be  just,  yet  it  must  be  a 
with  exception  of  preceding  obb'gations ;  so  that  if  it  be  certai 
sin  which  is  consequent  to  the  obedience  of  any  law,  it  is  ceH 
no  siu  to  disobey  it. 

§  15.  S)  If  the  general  reason  of  the  law  remaining,  in 
particular  cases  it  ceases  contrarily,  but  not  so  as  to  introtluce  i 
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but  a  great  evil,  or  8uch  an  one  which  the  law  would  not  have  com- 
manded, and  the  lawgiver  is  supposed  not  to  have  intended,  the  law 
does  not  oblige  the  conscience  of  the  subject  in  that  case.  For  here 
is  the  proper  place  for  equity.  In  the  former  case  it  is  duty  not  to 
obey  the  law.  Either  then  there  is  no  equity  but  what  is  necessary 
and  unavoidable ;  or  if  there  can  be  any  shewn  or  used  by  prudence 
and  great  probability,  and  in  mercy,  it  follows  that  then  it  is  to  be 
used  when  the  yoke  pinches  the  person,  though  it  does  not  invade 
the  conscience.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tnat  a  superior  would 
have  his  laws  burdensome  to  any  one  beyond  the  pubUc  necessity ;  it 
being  as  certainly  in  his  duty  to  be  willing  to  ease  single  persons  in 
their  private  burdens  as  to  provide  for  the  common  interest  in  their 
great  and  little  political  advantages.  To  t€  yap  iiruiKh  hiKaCov  tlvos 
6v  pi\Ti6v  loTi  hUaiov,  Equity  is  as  much  law  as  the  law  itself,  it 
is  'as  just  as  justice,  only  that  it  is  a  better  justice,'  saith  Aristotle* : 
it  is  not  hUaLov  vStiifiov,  the  '  legal  justice,'  but  iTTavdpOoayLa  voyilyLOv 
hLKaCov,  *  a  rectification  and  an  amendment  of  it.' 

Bon um  jus  dicis  ;  impetrare  oportet,  qui  squum  postulas, 

said  he  in  the  comedy  y;  '  it  is  fit  that  you  prevail,  you  ask  reason  and 
ecjuity.'  That's  bonumjm;  it  is  justice  and  mercy  in  a  knot.  Thus 
if  a  church  commands  such  ceremonies  to  be  used,  such  orders,  such 
prayers,  they  are  to  be  observed  when  they  may ;  but  if  I  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  that  manner  of  worship,  who  will  kill  or 
afflict  me  greatly  for  using  it,  I  am  in  that  case  disobliged.  For 
though  this  case  be  not  excepted  in  the  law,  yet  it  is  supplied  by  the 
equity  and  correction  of  the  law  :  6p$Qs  ^€t,  ^  irapaKtCirci  6  vofioOi- 
7779  Kcu  rjfjLapT€v  aTrXws  cliriav,  iiravopOovv  to  l\X,€L<f>6^p,  'it  is  fit 
that  when  the  lawgiver  hath  commanded  absolutely  and  indefinitely, 
he  should  in  cases  of  particular  evil  make  provision  and  correct  what 
was  amiss  or  omitted  by  the  law.'  For  €l  fih€L  hofAo6irn<r€v  iv, 
says  Aristotle  * ;  '  if  he  had  known  of  it  before  he  would  have  pro- 
vided for  it  before-hand :'  and  because  he  did  not,  6  Kiv  voixoOirrjs 
ot;ra)s  hv  tliroi,  ^K€t  irap^v,  '  if  the  lawgiver  were  present,'  he  would 
use  equity  and  give  leave  to  the  grieved  subject  to  ease  himself. 
And  therefore  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  it  had  been 
thought  of,  this  very  case  would  have  been  provided  for  in  the  law ; 
and  if  the  lawgiver  were  present  he  would  declare  the  law  in  that 
case  not  to  obhge ;  it  follows  undeniably,  that  the  law  binds  not  any 
man  to  a  great  inconvenience  in  his  own  person,  though  otherwise, 
and  as  to  the  public,  it  be  a  just  and  a  good  law,  of  a  remaining 
reason  and  a  remaining  obUgation.  In  order  to  this  consideration 
that  is  useful  which  hath  been  already  said  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book,  in  the  second  and  third  rules. 

§  16.  4)  If  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  in  a  particular,  so  that 

«  Ethic,  1.  V.  c.  14.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1187.]        ■  [ubi  supra.] 
y  Plaut  Stich.  [act.  v.  sc.  4.  44.] 
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without  Sin  it  may  be  obeyed,  and  without  any  great  and  intolerable 
evil  to  the  obedient,  yet  sometimes  the  law  does  not  intend  to  obb'ge 
in  the  particular  case,  even  when  there  is  a  little  inconvenience,  or 
but  a  probable  reason  to  the  contrary  ;  and  this  is  in  things  of  small 
concernment.  I  should  instance  in  rituals  and  little  circumstances 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  forms  of  worship,  in  the  punctualities 
of  rubrics,  in  the  order  of  collects,  in  the  number  of  prayers,  and 
fulness  of  the  office  upon  a  reasonable  cause  or  inducement  to  the 
omission  or  alteration  :  for  these  things  are  so  little,  and  so  fit  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  those  sober,  obedient  and  grave  persons, 
who  are  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  cure  of  souls ;  and  these 
tilings  are  always  of  so  little  concernment,  and  so  apt  to  yield  to  any 
wise  man's  reasons  and  sudden  occasions  and  accidents,  and  little 
and  great  causes,  that  these  were  the  fittest  instances  of  this  rule,  if 
superiors,  for  want  of  great  manifestations  of  their  power,  would  not 
make  too  much  of  little  things.  But  the  purpose  and  declared  in- 
tention of  all  just  laws  and  just  governments  is  in  these  things  to 
give  the  largest  interpretation  to  persons  of  a  peaceable  mind  and  an 
obedient  spirit;  that  such  circumstances  of  ministries  may  not  pass 
into  a  solemn  religion,  and  the  zeal  of  good  men,  their  caution  and 
their  curiosity,  may  not  be  spent  in  that  which  does  not  profit.  But 
the  measures  of  practice  in  this  particular  must  be  taken  from  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  the  government,  and  the  usual  disposi- 
tion of  the  law.  In  many  cases  an  equity  may  be  presumed ;  but  if 
it  be  explicitly  denied  it  must  not  be  used. 

QUESTION. 

§  17.  But  upon  the  instance  of  these  particular  rules  it  is  to  be 
enquired  whether  in  these  cases  the  subject  is  so  quitted  from  the 
obligation  of  the  law,  that  without  further  leave  he  may  use  his 
liberty,  or  must  he  require  it  of  his  superior  ? 

§  18.  To  this  I  answer, 

1)  That  if  the  case  be  evident,  the  subject  may  use  his  liberty  :  for 
if  he  should  be  tied  to  go  to  his  superior,  it  is  either  to  ask  of  him 
that  the  law  should  not  bind  him,  or  that  he  may  declare  that  the  law 
in  his  case  does  not  bind,  or  to  promulgate  and  publish  the  law  in 
that  particular.  Not  to  ask  leave  that  the  law  shall  not  bind,  for  of 
itself  it  ceases,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  bind  against  equity  and 
reason.  Not  for  declaration,  because  the  case  is  here  supposed  to  be 
evident.  Nor  yet  lastly  for  promulgation,  because  that  is  only  neces- 
sary in  the  sanction  and  revocation  of  laws  which  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  prince;  whereas  in  this  case  the  law  ceases  by  natural 
justice  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  reasons  of  equity. 

§  19.  2)  But  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  evident 
whether  the  particular  case  ought  to  be  excepted  in  the  general 
law,  then  we  are  to  consider  whether  it  be  a  doubt  of  fear  only  or 
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a  doubt  of  reason,  that  is,  whetlier  it  be  nothing  but  an  unjust  fear, 
or  relies  upon  just  grounds ;  for  some  men  may  easily  perceive  in 
themselves  a  diffidence  in  any  thing,  not  that  they  have  reason  to 
cause  their  fear,  but  because  they  dare  not  trust  the  greatest  rea- 
son that  they  either  have  or  hear.  K  it  be  only  a  doubt  of  fear, 
then  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  rules  given  concerning  a  scrupu- 
lous conscience** :  if  it  be  a  fear  of  reason,  we  are  to  manage  it  by 
the  measures  of  a  doubting  conscience.  But  if  he  supposes  upon 
probable  inducements  that  he  is  not  obliged,  then  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  probability  we  are  to  proceed.  For  if  he  believes 
it  as  probable  that  such  a  case  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  law,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  sin  that  in  his  case  would  be  com- 
manded, or  too  great  a  burden  imposed,  and  so  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  lawgiver,  then  the  subject  may  of  himself  be  free, 
without  recourse  to  his  superior.  The  reason  is,  because  to  avoid 
a  sin,  or  to  do  a  great  charity  to  ourselves,  a  probable  reason  is 
a  sufficient  inducement,  provided  a  more  probable  reason  be  not 
opposed  against  it,  we  being  commanded  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
evil.  Now  if  this  opinion  be  the  more  probable,  that  by  obitying  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  my  case  I  should  sin,  it  must  needs  appear  to 
be  an  evil  to  do  it,  and  not  to  obey  the  law  in  this  case  does  not 
a])pear  to  be  an  evil,  as  being  the  less  probable :  for  if  the  opinions 
be  equally  probable,  then  the  conscience  is  in  doubt,  and  is  to  pro- 
ceed by  measures  fitted  to  a  doubting  conscience :  but  when  I  say 
there  is  a  greater  probability  and  a  less,  the  greater  must  carry  it; 
jmkI  therefore  the  law  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  it  being  here  supposed 
to  be  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the  obedience  would  produce 
a  sin.  So  also  in  the  case  of  a  great  burden  or  intolerable  pressure, 
the  presumption  is  for  ease;  and  the  lawgiver  is  to  be  supposed 
good  and  gentle  and  reasonable ;  and  besides,  it  is  supposed  as  the 
more  probable  opinion  that  the  lawgiver  hath  not  power  to  make  a 
law  or  to  oblige  to  so  much  inconvenience,  and  then  the  case  is  the 
s[ime.  But  if  he  believes  it  as  probable  that  to  oblige  in  the  present 
case  was  not  in  his  will,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  his  power, 
then  the  case  is  so  that  the  subject  may  without  injustice  or  vio- 
lence obey  it ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  use  his  liberty  by  his  own 
opinion,  but  by  recourse  to  his  superior  that  hath  power  to  declare 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

§  20.  In  the  first  case  if  it  be  easy  and  convenient  to  go  to  the 
superior,  or  that  there  is  time  enough  and  all  things  fitted,  it  were 
the  surer  way  to  require  his  sentence.  But  if  there  be  not  time,  and 
the  action  urges  by  hastiness,  or  necessity,  or  present  opportunity, 
the  liberty  is  as  present  as  his  need.  But  in  the  second  case,  (which 
is  oftentimes  harder  to  know  than  the  first,  it  being  more  difficult 
to  pronounce  definitively  concerning  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  which 
is  free,  than  concerning  his  power  which  is  not  free,)  when  it  is  only 

•  Vide  lib.  i.  cap.  5  and  6.  [vol.  ix.  p.  220  sqq.] 
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probable  that  the  lawgiver  is  willing,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  upon 
the  not-obeying,  without  recourse  to  the  superior.  Because  our 
innocence  depending  wholly  upon  his  will,  and  there  being  no  sin 
in  keeping  the  law,  we  may  safely  do  this;  but  we  cannot  safely 
disobey  without  being  more  assured  of  his  leave :  and  therefore  if 
it  be  opportune  and  easy  to  have  recourse  to  our  competent  supe- 
rior, it  is  worth  our  pains  to  go  and  enquire ;  if  it  be  not  opportune^ 
it  is  worth  our  stay  till  it  be;  for  the  securing  our  duty  and  the 
peace  of  conscience  are  interests  much  greater  than  the  using  of  an 
unnecessary  liberty. 

§  21.  3)  But  in  these  cases  of  uncertainty,  when  we  are  not 
confident  of  a  just  Uberty  by  the  force  of  reason  and  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  may  justly  presume  that  the  superior  does  not 
intend  to  oblige  in  all  those  cases  in  which  he  usually  and  of  course 
dispenses;  that  is,  when  his  dispensation  is  not  of  special  favour, 
but  of  ordinary  concession ;  because  as  in  the  first  case  it  is  supposed 
a  gift,  so  in  this  latter  it  is  supposed  a  justice.  For  example,  a  law 
is  made  to  keep  so  many  fasting-days.  Msevius  is  a  hard  student, 
and  feels  himself  something  ill  after  fasting,  and  beheves  it  will  not 
be  for  his  health ;  but  yet  things  are  so  with  him  that  he  can  obey 
the  law  without  great  or  apparent  mischief,  but  yet  he  probably 
beheves  that  the  lawgiver  would  not  have  him  bound  in  this  case. 
If  he  perceives  that  they  that  have  recourse  to  the  superior  in  less 
needs  than  his  are  ordinarily  dispensed  with,  then  he  hath  reason 
enough  not  to  go  to  his  superior;  for  it  is  already  declared  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  bind  in  his  and  the  like  cases.  This  is  evident, 
and  the  best  measure  that  I  know  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  surest, 
and  the  largest,  and  the  easiest. 

§  22.  4)  When  the  recourse  to  a  superior  for  declaration  of  the 
case  hath  in  it  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  though  the  cause  of 
exception  from  the  law  be  not  very  great,  yet  if  together  with  the 
inconvenience  of  address  to  the  superior  it  make  up  an  unequal 
burden,  and  so  that  the  particular  case  seem  very  probable  to  be 
except^,  and  that  in  it  the  legislator  did  not  intend  to  bind ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  consult  with  wise  men  and  good,  and  by  their  advice 
and  answer,  as  by  extrinsical  causes  of  probabiUty,  or  by  any  other 
just  and  probable  cause  of  determination,  to  use  our  liberty,  or  to 
obey.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain  necessity.  Because  we  have  no 
other  way  of  proceeding,  but  either  we  must  in  this,  as  in  almost  all 
the  other  cases  of  our  life,  be  content  with  the  way  which  to  us 
seems  the  more  probable ;  or  else  if  we  were  tied  to  make  it  secure, 
our  Uves  and  conditions  would  be  burdensome  and  intolerable,  and 
the  whole  process  would  be  a  snare  and  torment  to  a  conscience :  the 
superior,  who  is  to  be  consulted,  it  may  be,  not  being  within  forty 
miles  of  us ;  or  when  we  come,  it  may  be  he  is  of  difficult  access,  or 
otherwise  employed,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  to  be  heard 
by  him,  if  all  in  the  like  cases  were  hound  to  consult  him ;  or  it 
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may  be  when  we  go  we  shall  not  be  admitted^  or  if  we  be^  it  may 
be  we  shall  not  be  eased  unless  we  carry  along  with  us  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  our  hands^  and  we  are  poor ;  or  it  may  be  the  mat- 
ter requires  haste^  and  cannot  stay  the  leisure  of  the  oracle ;  and 
besides  all  this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  actions  of  our  lives  are  not 
so  well  conducted  as  to  be  determined  by  the  consultation  of  a  wise 
man,  but  we  do  them  of  our  own  head,  and  it  may  be  of  our  own 
heart,  without  consideration ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  prudent  course  to 
proceed  this  way :  and  he  that  in  such  cases  ties  the  consciences 
to  proceed  more  than  prudently,  and  Uiinks  thai  prudence  is  not  a 
sufficient  warrant,  does  not  consider  the  condition  of  human  nature, 
nor  the  necessities  of  a  man's  Ufe,  nor  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition, nor  the  danger  of  an  unquiet  and  a  restless  conscience. 

§  23.  Upon  occasion  of  this  subject,  viz.,  the  alteration  of  hu- 
man laws  by  the  interpretation  and  equity  of  reason,  it  is  very  sea- 
sonable, and  very  useful  to  conscience,  to  enquire  whether  by  the 
simiUtude  of  reason  the  law  may  not  as  well  receive  advantage  and 
extension,  as  well  as  the  subject  can  receive  liberty  and  ease. 
That  is, 

QUESTION. 

Whether  the  obligation  of  the  law  docs  extend  itself  to  all  cases 
that  have  the  same  or  an  equal  reason,  though  the  case  be  not  com- 
prehended directly  in  the  law. 

To  this  the  answer  is  by  several  propositions. 

§  24.  1)  In  laws  declarative  of  natural  right  or  obUgation,  the 
obligation  extends  to  all  things  of  equal  reason,  though  they  be  not 
comprehended  under  the  law.  Thus  because  we  are  bound  by  the 
laws  to  pay  honour  and  gratitude  to  our  parents  for  their  nourishing 
of  us  and  giving  us  education,  the  same  duty  is  to  be  extended  to 
those  persons  who  took  care  of  us  when  our  parents  were  dead,  or 
that  took  us  in  when  we  were  exposed ;  and  children  are  to  pay  a 
proportionable  r^ard  even  to  their  nurses ;  and  Moses  was  for  ever 
obliged  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  because  she  rescued  him  from  drown- 
ing, and  became  as  a  mother  to  him.  And  the  reason  of  this  is, 
because  in  these  things  there  is  a  natural  rectitude,  and  a  just  pro- 
portion between  the  reason  and  the  event;  the  reason  of  the  thing  is 
the  cause  why  it  was  commanded.  But  in  laws  dispositive  or  intro- 
ductive  of  a  new  obligation  there  is  some  difference.     Therefore, 

§  25.  2)  In  odious  cases,  and  especially  in  penal  laws,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  reason  does  neither  extend  the  obUgation  nor  the 
punishment ;  according  to  that  gloss  in  the  canon  law^  In  pcenU 
non  arffuimus  ad  similia,  quia  piBna  non  excedurU  proprinm  casum. 
Punishments  and  odious  burdens  must  not  exceed  the  very  case  set 
down  in  the  law :  for  if  in  the  cases  set  down  the  judges  are  to 

^  Gloss,  in  cap.  '  In  pcciils/  49.  de  reg.  jur.  iu  6.  [lib.  sext.  decjret,  col.  747.] 
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give  the  gentlest  measure ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  can 
be  more  severe  than  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  itself  requires  an 
abatement  and  allay  when  it  is  capable :  and  as  it  is  with  judges  in 
the  punishments  appointed  by  law,  so  it  is  with  all  the  subjects  in 
the  obligation  of  the  law.  For  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  was  not  to  oblige  or  to  punish 
more  and  in  more  cases ;  for  si  voluissel  expresmsei,  is  a  good  pre- 
sumption in  these  things,  he  could  as  easily  have  spoken  that  as  this, 
if  he  had  intended  both  alike ;  and  he  would,  because  he  knows  that 
in  odious  things  every  one  is  willing  to  take  the  easiest  part :  and 
therefore  that  is  a  good  warranty  to  presume  of  the  mind  of  the  law- 
giver; especially  since  the  apportioning  such  a  punishment  to  such 
a  fact  hath  in  it  no  natural  necessity,  but  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  extended  by  a  participation 
of  the  reason,  but  by  a  declaration  of  the  will. 

§  26.  3)  When  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law,  and  the  public 
necessity  or  utiHty  requires  a  supply,  it  may  be  supplied,  and  the 
obligation  and  the  judgments  even  in  matters  of  burden  can  be 
extended  by  the  similitude  and  parity  of  reason  ;  for  in  this  sense  it 
is  true  which  the  lawyers  say.  Casus  similis  expresso  non  censetur 
omissus.  If  it  was  omitted  only  in  the  law,  by  tlie  imperfection 
of  its  sanction,  or  want  of  consideration,  the  commonwealth  must 
not  suffer  detriment,  and  therefore  is  to  be  helped  by  the  parity  of 
reason.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  wholly  for 
the  force  and  consequence  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  for  the 
necessity  and  profit  of  the  republic,  and  therefore  the  supply  is  to 
be  made  by  jurisdiction  rather  than  by  interpretation :  so  saith  the 
law*'.  Is  qui  jurisdiciioni  praesi,  ad  similia  procedere,  atqiie  ita  jns 
di^ere  dehet,  'the  praefect  that  hath  jurisdiction  must  do  right  by  pro- 
ceeding to  the  hke  cases :'  so  that  the  jurisdiction  and  power  is  the 
sufficient  and  indeed  the  adequate  efficient  of  this  supply;  only  by  the 
similitude  of  reason  he  that  hath  jurisdiction  can  take  occasion  to  do 
right.  Quando  lex  in  nm  disponil,  bonam  esse  occasionem  catera  qua 
tendunt  ad  eandem  uiilitatem  vet  interpretatiane  vel  certa  jurisdicU- 
one  supplendi^;  '  the  law  having  made  provision  in  one  case,  it  is 
a  good  occasion  to  supply  other  cases  which  tend  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  but  this  supply  is  to  be  made  either  by  interpretation,  if 
it  can,  or  if  it  cannot,  then  by  certain  jurisdiction  and  authority.' 
So  that  here  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  this  extension  of 
obligation.  The  one  is,  that  the  law  be  defective  and  need  supply. 
The  second  is,  that  the  supply  be  for  the  same  utility  and  advantage 
which  is  in  the  expressed  case  of  the  law.  And  the  third  is,  that  if 
it  cannot  be  by  interpretation,  that  is,  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  force 
of  something  contained  in  the  law,  but  that  there  be  a  very  defect 

*  L. '  Non  possuiit,'  ff.  de  leg.  [Digest,         '^  L.  '  Nam,'  ff.  eod.  [1.  13.1 
lib.  i  tit  3  t  12.] 
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in  the  law^  it  be  done  by  the  force  of  authority :  for  the  similitude 
'of  reason  is  not  enough^  and  therefore  either  the  supreme^  or  a 
jurisdiction  delegate  with  this  power  in  special^  is  necessary.  But 
where  ther^  is  such  a  power^  the  way  of  doing  it  is  procedendo  de 
9imilibus  ad  similia^,  the  occasion  of  supply  must  be  taken  from  the 
similitude  of  the  reason.  But  this  I  say  is  to  be  done  either  in 
cases  of  public  necessity,  or  great  equity  and  questions  of  favour. 
In  other  cases  there  are  yet  more  restraints. 

§  27.  4)  A  similitude  of  reason  (except  in  the  cases  now  ex- 
pressed) does  not  extend  the  law  to  cases  not  comprehended  in  the 
words  and  first  meaning  of  the  ]aw.  For  Batio  legia  non  est  lex,  sed 
quod  ratione  constituitur,  say  the  lawyers',  'every  thing  that  is 
reasonable  is  not  presently  a  law,  but  that  is  the  law  which  for  that 
reason  is  decreed.'  And  when  a  thing  is  propounded  to  a  prince, 
it  is  in  the  body  politic  as  in  the  body  natural ;  though  the  under- 
standing propound  a  thing  as  reasonable,  the  will  still  hath  power  to 
choose  or  to  reject  it :  and  there  may  be  reason  for  the  thing  in  one 
regard,  and  reason  against  it  in  another ;  and  if  the  reason  in  both 
cases  only  be  alike,  they  are  also  unhke.  Omne  simile  est  etiam 
dimmile.  For  Titius  contracts  friendship  with  Callinicus  because 
their  fathers  were  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  they 
loved  well :  but  Titius  refuses  to  contract  the  same  league  with 
Catulus,  although  the  like  reason  was  for  him,  his  father  having 
been  in  the  same  legion  in  the  same  war;  but  Catulus  was  an 
ill-natured  man,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained  into  such  societies. 

§  28.  5)  The  conscience  is  not  bound  to  a  greater  duty  than  is 
expressed  in  the  words  and  first  meaning  of  the  law  by  the  pro- 
portion and  communication  of  the  reason,  unless  the  reason  be  not 
only  alike,  but  be  absolutely  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  the  reason  was  adequate  to  the  law,  that  is,  was 
the  reason  which  actually  and  alone  did  procure  the  sanction  of 
the  law.  When  Csesar  took  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  de- 
stroyed the  walls,  and  commanded  they  should  not  build  any  more 
walls :  they  consented,  but  cast  up  a  great  trench  of  earth ;  and  he 
came  and  fired  their  town,  because  although  a  trench  of  earth  was 
not  in  the  words  of  the  contract  or  prohibition,  yet  because  Caesar 
forbad  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  would  not  have  it  fortified,  the  law  against  walls  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  trenches  also  for  the  identity  of  an  adequate  reason.  To 
the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Quintiliani^,  Ctsdes  videtur  significare 
sanguinem  et  ferrum :  si  quis  alio  genere  homo  fuerit  occisiis,  ad  Hr 
lam  legem  revertemur,  A  law  against  murder  does  commonly  signify 
shedding  of  his  blood ;  but  if  a  man  have  his  neck  broken,  or  be 
smothered  with  pillows,  or  strangled  with  a  bow-string,  he  shall  be 

*  f  Glossa  in  legem  praedict.]  D.D. 

'  Albertus  Uologtieti  Boiiou.  in  tract.  '  In  declam.  patris.  [declain.  cccl.] 
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avenged  by  the  same  law  that  forbad  he  should  be  killed  with  i| 
knife  or  dagger  :  for  it  was  not  the  instrument  or  the  manner  which* 
the  law  regarded,  but  it  wholly  intended  to  secure  the  lives  of  the 
subjects. 

§  29.  6)  Now  this  identity  of  reason  must  be  clear  and  evident, 
or  else  it  effects  nothing ;  for  in  matters  of  doubt  the  presumption 
is  for  liberty  and  freedom.  But  it  commonly  is  best  juaged  by  one 
or  more  of  these  following  cases,  o)  The  relative  and  the  correla- 
tive are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  reason  when  the  reason  of  the  law 
does  equally  concern  them,  though  only  one  be  named  in  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  If  the  husband  must  love  the  wife,  the  wife  must 
love  the  husband,  though  she  were  not  named  in  the  law.  For 
liere  they  are  equal.  But  in  superior  and  inferior  the  reason  cannot 
be  equal,  but  therefore  is  only  to  be  extended  to  the  proportion  of 
the  reason.  A  son  must  maintain  his  father  that  is  fallen  into 
poverty,  and  so  must  a  father  a  son:  but  they  are  not  tied  to 
equal  obedience ;  to  equal  duty  they  are,  but  not  to  equal  significa- 
tions and  instances  of  it.  A  husband  must  be  true  to  his  wife's  bed, 
and  so  must  she  to  his ;  but  she  may  not  be  admitted  to  an  equal 
liberty  of  divorce  as  he  is :  the  reason  is,  because  the  duty  is  equal, 
but  the  power  is  unequal;  and  therefore  the  consequents  of  this 
must  differ,  though  the  consequents  of  the  other  be  the  same. 
)3)  The  identity  oi  the  reason  is  then  sufficient  for  the  extension  of 
the  law  when  one  thing  is  contained  under  another;  a  particular 
under  a  general,  an  imperfect  under  a  perfect,  a  part  under  the 
whole,  y)  When  the  cases  are  made  aUke  by  the  effort  of  other  laws. 
h)  When  the  law  specifies  but  one  case  for  example  sake,  the  rest 
also  of  the  same  nature  and  effect  are  comprehended,  c)  When 
the  cases  are  radicated  in  the  same  principle,  and  are  equally  con- 
cerned. 

§  30.  7)  What  IS  here  said  concerned  cases  and  actions  is  also 
to  be  understood,  not  only  of  persons,  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  consideration  of  actions  which  are  always  personal,  but  of 
places  and  times,  when  the  analogy  and  force  of  the  reason  or  the 
words  require  it.  Only  each  of  these  is  to  observe  their  proper 
caution.  Places  are  equally  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
though  they  be  not  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  law,  if  they  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lawgiver,  that  is,  within  the  capacity 
of  the  law  ^  But  the  caution  concerning  time  is  this,  that  although 
in  laws  declarative  there  is  no  difference  of  time,  because  there  the 

f)resent  law  is  not  the  measure  of  our  duty,  but  supposes  the  duty 
imited  and  prescribed  before  [nihil  enim  nunc  dat,  sed  datum  sig- 
nificat,  saith  the  law  in  this  case^) ;  yet  laws  constitutive  or  in- 
troductive  of  a  new  right  or  obligation  never  of  themselves  regard 

^  See  chap.  i.  rule  8  of  this  book.  [p.  ftO.] 

^  L.  '  HsBredes/  §  1.  fT.  dc  testam.  [Digest,  lib.  xxviii.  tit.  1.  1.  21.] 
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or  can  be  extended  to  what  is  past,  because  this  is  not  in  our  power, 
and  is  not  capable  of  counsel  or  authority;  but  the^  can  only  be 
extended  to  the  future  :  but  the  allay  is  this,  for  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  precepts  and  prohibitions,  but  not  in  matters  of  in- 
dulgence and  &vour ;  for  in  this  it  is  quite  contrary  :  what  the  law 
hath  forbidden  in  time  nast  or  present,  and  what  she  hath  Or  doth 
command  is  to  be  extended  to  the  future;  but  cum  lex  inprateri^ 
turn  quid  indulget,  in  futurum  vetat  ^,  '  when  the  law  gives  a  pardon 
for  wnat  is  past,'  and  this  pardon  relies  upon  a  proper  reason,  there 
is  no  leave  given  for  the  future  to  do  so,  though  the  same  reason 
shall  occur ;  for  the  pardon  of  what  went  before  is  a  prohibition  of 
what  is  to  come  hereafter. 

&  31.  8)  When  a  law  is  made  to  take  away  an  evil,  it  is  to  be 
understood  also,  and  to  be  extended  to  all  cases  of  prevention,  and 
from  an  actual  evil  passes  on  to  a  probability.  When  Antiochus 
agreed  that  Ptolemy  should  not  bring  an  army  into  Syria,  he  did  not 
only  intend  to  remove  the  present  hostility  that  he  feared,  but  he 
intended  also  that  he  should  not  brine  any  at  all,  though  for  passage 
only  through  his  country;  because  if  his  army  were  at  all  in  Syria, 
he  was  in  danger  of  suffering  what  by  his  treaty  he  desired  to 
prevent. 

§  32.  9)  Whatsoever  is  said  in  laws  is  also  true  in  promises  and 
contracts :  for  these  are  laws  to  the  contractors  and  interested  per- 
sons, and  to  be  measured  by  the  same  proportions.  For  when  the 
adequate  reason  of  a  promise  or  contract  is  evidently  extended  to 
anoUier  instance,  though  not  named  in  the  contract,  it  must  be  per- 
formed and  supposed  as  included  in  the  stipulation,  and  so  still  in 
succeeding  and  new  arising  instances;  and  the  state  of  things  is  not 
changed  so  long  as  that  adequate  reason  remains  for  which  the  obli- 
gation was  first  contracted,  though  the  thing  be  varied  in  a  thousand 
other  circumstances  and  accidents.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  better 
opportunity  to  speak  in  the  last  book* 

§  33.  I  only  add  this  one  thing,  that  there  is  great  caution  to  be 
used  in  determining  our  cases  of  conscience  by  the  measures  of  the 
reason  of  a  law.  lor  ntm  omnium  qua  a  majaribui  conttituta  sunt 
ratio  reddi  potest,  said  Julian"^.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  out  what 
was  the  reason  of  the  laws  made  by  our  forefathers ;  and  unless  the 
reason  be  expressed  in  the  law,  our  conjectures  are  very  often  so  wild 
and  far  amiss,  that  they  will  be  very  ill  measures  of  conscience  or 
obedience.  Et  ideo  rationes  eorum  qua  constitunntur  inqt^  non 
oportet,  alioquin  multa  ex  iis  qua  certa  sunt  svbvertentur  "•  rfe  must 
obey  the  law,  and  never  enquire  after  the  reason,  unless  the  law  of 
itself  declares  it :  it  is  not  good  to  examine,  for  by  this  means  many 
clear  laws  are  made  obscure  and  intricate.     Delicaia  est  ilia  obedu 

'  L.  '  Cum  lex,»  ff.  de  Icgib.  [lib.  i.  lit  "  ff  de  leg.  [ibid.,  1.  20.] 

3.1.22.]  »  [Newt,  ibid.,  1.  21.] 
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etUia  qua  caiutas  qu(trU  ^.  The  lawgiver  is  moved  to  the  sanction  of 
the  law  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the  sauctiou  of  the  law  b  to 
be  the  only  reason  of  our  obedience. 


8BCT.  IV.— DISPENSATION. 


RULE  IV. 

TffE  LEQISLATOK  HATH  AUTHORITY  TO  DISPENSE  IN  HIS  OWN  LAWS  FOR  ANT 
CAUSE  THAT  HIMSELF  PRUDENTLY  SHALL  JUDGE  TO  BE  REASONABLE,  SO  THAT 
NO  DISTINCT  IMTE&E8T  BE  P&EJUDICSD  OB  INJURED. 

§  1.  Dispensation  differs  from  interpretation  of  laws,  because 
this  does  declare  the  law  in  certain  cases  not  to  bind ;  but  dispensa- 
tion sup|>08es  the  law  in  actunl  obligation,  not  only  in  general,  but 
in  this  case  and  to  this  person ;  and  it  is  but  like  the  old  man  in  the 
fable  his  laying  aside  his  burden  of  sticks,  which  he  is  bound  to 
carry  with  him  to  his  long  home  unless  some  friendly  person  come 
to  help  him.  But  dispensation  differs  from  diminution  of  laws 
by  a  ceasing  or  a  contrary  reason,  because  the  law  ceases  of  itself 
in  this  case,  but  in  dispensation  wholly  by  the  will  of  the  prince. 
And  lastly  it  differs  from  equity,  because  equity  is  law,  melior  lex, 
but  dispensation  is  a  remission  of  the  law ;  and  the  cases  of  equity 
are  such  as  by  justice  must  be  eased,  but  in  dispensations  there  is 
nothing  but  benignity  and  favour.  So  that  dispensation  is  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  prince's  grace  and  favour,  releasing  to  any  single  per- 
sou  or  community  of  men  the  obligation  of  the  law,  others  at  the 
same  time  remaining  bound,  not  only  in  other  cases,  but  in  the  same 
and  in  the  like.  For  although  the  same  and  the  like  cases  of  equity 
do  procure  remission  to  all  alike,  yet  in  dispensations  it  is  not  so. 
One  may  be  eased  and  another  not  eased  in  the  very  same  case.  And 
the  not  understanding  or  not  considering  this  great  and  material 
differepce  hath  caused  so  great  errors  both  in  the  understanding  and 
in  the  ministries  of  dispensation. 

§  2.  For  if  we  use  the  word  improperly,  'dispensation'  can  sigoily 
a  declaration  made  by  the  superior  that  the  subject  in  certain  cases 
is  not  obliged,  that  the  lawgiver  did  not  intend  it :  but  this  is  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  or  a  declaration  of  the  equitable  part  of  the  law, 

**  [Bernard,  de  prscepL  et  dispens.,  cap.  xiii.  col  930  D ;  c£  vol.  ix.  p.  G4k] 
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and  is  not  properly  an  act  of  authonty,  but  of  doctrine  and  wisdom ; 
save  only  that  that  doctrine  and  that  wisdom  shall  be  esteemed  au- 
thentical,  and  a  warranty  in  doubtful  cases :  but  if  the  subject  did 
know  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  in  most  cases  he  may,  his  conscience 
is  of  itself  and  by  the  intention  of  the  law  at  liberty  without  any 
such  declaration ;  for  that  liberty  is  from  an  intrinsic  cause,  that  is, 
from  the  natural  equity  and  reasonableness  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
claims  nothing  but  what  the  law  intends  and  ought  to  intend  in  its 
very  sanction.  Now  in  these  cases  to  require  dispensation,  is  to  ask 
more  than  is  needful ;  it  is  as  if  one  should  desire  his  friend  to  untie 
his  girdle  when  his  clothes  hang  loose  about  him :  he  needs  it  not; 
but  that  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  the  law  is  made  an  artifice  to  get 
money,  and  to  put  the  subject  to  scruples  and  trouble  that  he  may 
get  his  ease. 

§  3.  But  when  dispensation  signifies  properly,  it  means  an  act  of 
mere  grace  and  favour,  proceeding  from  an  extrinsic  cause ;  that  is, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  merit  of  the  cause,  but  either  the 
merit  of  the  person,  or  some  degrees  of  reasonableness  in  the  thing ; 
which  not  being  of  itself  enough  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  law,  is 
of  itself  enough  to  make  a  man  capable  of  the  favour  of  the  prince ; 
and  if  this  lie  authority  enough,  that  is  reason  enough.  For  since 
dispensation  is  an  act  of  mere  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  doctrine  or 
skill  and  wisdom  and  law,  that  is,  it  is  not  declarative  of  something 
already  in  being,  but  effective  of  a  leave  which  is  neither  unreason- 
able nor  yet  due,  so  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  justice,  but  of  mercy  and 
favour  upon  a  fair  and  worthy  occasion ;  it  must  follow  that  the  rea- 
son and  causes  of  dispensation  must  be  such  as  are  not  necessary : 
but  probable  and  fit  to  move  a  prince  they  must  be,  lest  he  do  an 
unreasonable  act. 

§  4.  All  those  disputes  therefore  amongst  the  civil  and  canon 
lawyers  and  the  divines,  whether  the  prince  sins  in  dispensing  with- 
out just  cause,  or  the  subject  in  desiring  it  or  using  it  without  just 
cause ;  whether  if  the  cause  be  not  that  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  just  the  dispensation  be  valid,  and  very  many  more,  are  enquiries 
relying  upon  weak  grounds,  and  tending  to  no  real  purpose.  For 
since  the  cause  need  not  be  necessary,  but  probable,  it  will  be  very 
hard  if  the  prince  can  find  out  no  probable  reason  for  what  he  does, 
and  harder  yet  to  imagine  that  he  should  do  it  at  all,  if  he  have  not 
so  much  as  a  probable  reason  why  he  does  it;  and  since  the  reason 
of  dispensation  is  extrinsic  to  the  cause  or  matter  in  hand  very  often, 
or  else  is  but  occasioned  by  the  matter  in  hand,  as  most  commonly 
it  is  in  wise  and  good  governments,  it  will  be  impossible  but  that 
the  prince  will  have  reason  enough  to  do  an  act  or  kindness  in  his 
own  affairs  and  matters  of  his  own  disposing :  the  prince's  will  being 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  and  any  good  reason  within  or  without  being 
sufficient  for  him  if  it  does  move  and  determine  his  will,  the  conse- 
quent will  be,  that  the  conscience  ought  to  be  at  rest,  without  curious 
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enquiry  iuto  the  cause,  if  it  have'  a  dispensation  from  a  just  and  com- 
petent authority. 

§  5.  And  indeed  it  is  not  easy  that  the  prince  can  be  reproved  tor 
the  insufficiency  of  the  cause  of  dispensation :  for  a  dispensation  is 
not  necessary  to  the  conscience  at  all,  when  the  cause  itself  is  great 
and  sufficient  for  equity ;  but  then  it  is  necessary  for  the  avoiding  of 
scandal  or  civil  punishments  in  some  cases  that  there  be  a  declara- 
tion of  liberty  and  equity :  but  to  dispense  is  only  then  proper  and  a 
fitting  ministry,  first,  when  the  law  is  still  useful  and  reasonable  to 
one  or  more  good  purposes,  but  accidentally  becomes  an  impediment 
of  a  greater  good;  or  secondly,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cause  of  equity  and  legal  remission  without  asking  leave  be  sufficient ; 
for  in  this  case,  if  the  superior  dispenses,  he  suppUes  by  favour  what 
is  wanting  in  the  merit  of  the  cause,  and  makes  the  conscience  sure 
when  the  question  itself  was  not  sure ;  or  thirdly,  to  reward  a  virtue, 
or  the  service  of  a  worthy  person,  or  to  do  honour  or  favour,  mercy 
and  benignity,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  reasonable  consideration. 
Tiiese  being  all  the  causes  of  proper  dispensations,  it  will  be  hard 
that  every  thing  of  this  should  be  wanting,  or  that  what  moves  a 
prudent  prince  to  do  it  should  by  the  subject  not  be  thought  soffi- 
cient,  especially  since  no  man  is  judge  of  it  but  he  (hat  does  it: 
and  therefore  he  that  says  the  dispensation  was  for  an  insufficient 
cause,  hath  no  sufficient  cause  to  say  it ;  it  may  be  evil  in  the  man- 
ner, or  in  the  excess,  or  in  the  event,  but  not  in  the  moving  cause, 
because  a  little  cause  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  a  little  cause  cannot 
suffice  to  blame  it.  NulUus  sensw  esse  jjrasiitnilur  qtd  senium  vineai 
princtpalem  p.  The  subject's  opinion  can  never  overcome  the  opinion 
of  the  prince  in  those  things  wliere  the  prince  is  judge. 

§  6.  There  is  only  this  to  be  added,  that  he  that  dispenses  with  a 
law  to  particular  persons  be  careful  that  it  be  in  a  matter  wholly  in 
his  own  power,  and  make  no  intrenchmeut  upon  religion  so  much  as 
collaterally,  so  far  as  he  can  perceive,  nor  yet  that  any  man  be  injured 
by  it.  And  therefore  if  a  prmce  dispenses  with  any  one  in  the  matter 
of  tribute,  he  must  abate  it  from  his  own  rights,  and  not  lay  it  upon 
others,  to  their  considerable  and  heavy  pressure.  If  it  be  inconsider- 
able, no  man  is  to  complain,  but  to  indulge  so  much  to  the  prince's 
reason  and  to  the  man  whom  the  king  will  honour;  but  if  it  oe  con- 
siderable and  great,  the  prince  ought  not  to  do  it  but  upon  such  a 
reason  which  may  repay  the  private  burden  by  the  public  advantage : 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  because  the  supreme  power  cannot  dis- 
pense with  his  own  laws  without  great  cause,  but  because  he  cannot 
dispense  with  other  men's  rights.  And  therefore  when  by  the  laws 
of  Christendom  the  tithes  were  given  to  the  curates  of  souls  of  all 
the  fruits  arising  in  their  parishes,  it  was  unjustly  done  of  the  pope 
to  exempt  the  knds  of  the  Cistercians  and  some  other  orders  from 

'  L.  fin.  C.  de  legib.  [Cod.  Justiu.,  lib.  I  tit  14.  1.  12.] 
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paying  that  due  to  the  parish  priest :  for  though  he  that  hath  a  just 
power  may  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects^  yet  he  may  not  use 
the  rights  of  others,  and  rive  away  that  wluch  is  none  of  his  own,  to 
ease  one  and  burden  another.  In  cases  of  public  necessity  this  may 
be  done,  but  not  for  pleasure  or  a  little  reason.  And  therefore  dis- 
pensations must  be  sparingly  granted,  because  if  they  be  easy  and 
frequent,  they  will  oppress  by  their  very  numbers.  DUpensatiatium 
modui  ntdli  sapieninm  displicnit,  said  the  canon  law  4.  That  which 
is  but  seldom  and  in  small  things,  or  in  little  degrees,  will  be  of  no 
evil  effect,  and  that  which  may  greatly  profit  one  or  two  will  be  no 
burden  to  a  commonwealth ;  but  if  it  be  often  done,  and  to  many, 
it  may  be  of  evil  consequent,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  done  but 
upon  a  cause  so  weighty  that  the  good  effect  of  the  cause  may  prevail 
above  the  pressure  of  the  dispensation :  for  though  this  may  be  favour 
to  one  or  to  a  few,  yet  it  is  justice  to  all.  But  if  the  dispensations 
be  in  matters  of  government,  or  censures,  or  favours  and  mere  graces, 
whore  some  are  benefited  and  no  man  is  injured,  as  in  taking  off 
irregularities,  personal  burdens  which  return  to  no  man's  shoulders, 
in  giving  graces  beyond  the  usual  measures  of  laws,  dispensations  in 
time,  in  solemnities  of  law  giving  what  by  law  could  not  be  claimed ; 
in  these  and  the  like  the  prince  as  he  hath  supreme  power,  so  his 
good-will,  being  moved  by  any  reasonable  inducement,  is  warrant 
enough  for  him  that  gives  it  and  for  him  that  uses  it. 


8BCT.  v.— COMMUTATION 


RULE  V. 

THE  SAME  POWER  THAT  CAN  DISPENSE  CAN  ALSO  COMMUTE  A  BUTT  ;  AND  AS  IN 
THE  PIRST  IT  EASES,  SO  IN  THE  LATTEB  IT  BINDS  THE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1.  Commutation  is  nothing  but  a  kind,  or  rather  a  particular 
manner  of  dispensation ;  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  particular  con- 
sideration differing  from  the  former,  but  only  such  prudential  advices 
as  are  useful  to  the  ministry  and  conduct  of  it. 

§  2.  For  commutation  is  a  changing  of  the  burden  of  the  law  into 
an  act  of,  it  may  be,  a  greater  usefulness  but  a  less  trouble.  Thus 
when  a  public  penance  is  enjoined  to  a  lapsed  person,  who  by  a  pub- 
lic shame  would  be  hardened  or  oppressed,  the  church  sometimes 

4  ].  q.  7.  [Cyril.  Alex,  ad  Oenn&diuiD,  apud  Gratian.  decret,  part  2.  cans.  1. 
quest  7.  cap.  16.  col.  657.] 
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dispenses  in  the  obligation,  and  changes  it  into  alms,  u6  aohat  in 
€Bre,  quod  non  luit  in  corpare,  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  may  go  for 
the  sin  of  his  soul,  and  an  expensive  alms  may  be  taken  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  exterior  humiliation. 

§  3.  1)  But  this  must  be  done  so  as  may  be  no  diminution  to  re- 
ligion, or  to  add  confidence  to  the  vices  of  great  persons,  who  spend 
much  more  in  the  purchases  of  their  lust  than  in  the  redemption  of 
their  shame,  and  therefore  think  they  escape  with  their  sin  when  they 
enjoy  it  at  a  price. 

§  4.  2)  It  must  be  done  never  but  upon  considerations  of  piety 
and  great  regard ;  not  because  the  sinner  is  powerful  or  rich :  for 
though  in  matters  of  commutative  justice  neither  the  rich  man  b  to 
be  regarded  for  his  riches,  nor  the  poor  man  for  his  poverty ;  yet  in 
matters  criminal  and  of  distributive  justice  the  rich  man  is  less  to  be 
eased  when  the  indulgence  makes  the  crime  more  popular  and  imit- 
able  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil  example;  but  he  is  more  to  be  eased 
•when  the-  punishment  will  by  reason  of  his  greatness  of  honour  be 
too  unequal  a  diminution  to  liim,  and  cause  a  contempt  greater  than 
the  intention  of  the  law. 

§  5.  3)  The  commutation  of  the  punishment  imposed  by  law  must 
at  no  hand  be  done  at  a  set  price  beforehand,  or  taxed  in  penitentiary 
tables,  and  be  a  matter  of  course  or  indifferent  dispensation :  for 
when  men  know  the  worst  of  the  evil  which  they  fear  to  be  very 
tolerable  and  easy,  it  is  an  invitation,  and  does  tempt  to  the  sin. 
But  therefore  this  must  be  done  by  particular  dispensation ;  not 
easily,  not  to  all,  not  to  many,  not  at  all  for  the  price,  but  to  relieve 
the  needs  of  him  who  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  too  great 
a  sorrow. 

§  6.  4)  Commutations  are  not  to  be  imposed  but  when  the  dis- 
pensation is  something  of  ease  in  a  law  of  burden ;  for  then  to  change 
it  into  a  less  burden  is  a  dispensation  by  a  commutation  of  which  it 
is  properly  capable.  Thus  when  abstinence  from  flesh  is  enjoined  by 
a  law,  it  may  be  upon  good  ground  dispensed  withal  and  changed 
into  an  abstinence  from  wine  or  strong  drink,  or  society,  or  into 
alms.  But  when  laws  are  made  which  contain  in  them  no  burden, 
but  are  in  order  to  some  end  of  personal  or  public  advantage,  some 
end  of  virtue,  or  caution,  or  defence;  then  either  the  dispensation 
(when  it  is  reasonable  to  be  required)  must  be  without  commutation, 
or  if  it  be  not,  the  commutation  must  be  made  into  something  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  end  intended  in  the  law.  Thus  if  any  one 
hath  reason  to  desire  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  publication  or  trine 
denunciation  of  an  intended  marriage,  it  is  not  reasonable,  nor  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  and  wisdom  of  the  law,  to  change  that  law 
into  a  tax  of  money,  though  for  alms  and  religion ;  but  it  may  be 
done  by  commanding  them  to  abstain  from  mutual  congress  till  the 
secret  marriage  can  prudently  be  made  public ;  because  this  commu- 
tation does  in  some  degree  secure  the  end  of  the  law,  and  makes 
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some  amends  for  want  of  publication  of  the  banns.  If  a  deacon  have 
reason  to  desire  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood  from  one  that  is 
not  his  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  that  dispenses  with  him  cannot 
prudently  or  justly  require  of  him  to  give  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
reparation  of  a  church;  because  that,  though  it  be  a  good  work,  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  same  matter,  nor  does  it  co-operate  toward  the  wise 
end  of  the  law :  but  he  does  well  if  he  enjoins  him  to  procure  and 
carry  along  with  him  greater  testimonials  of  his  conversation  and 
worthiness,  and  that  he  publish  his  intention  to  all  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, that  they  mav,  if  they  see  cause,  object  against  him ;  and 
he  may  not  be  promoted  by  a  clancular  ordination. 

§  7.  5)  I  might  add  here,  that  in  commutations  the  pretences  of 
charity  and  alms  and  religion  must  not  be  the  cover  of  avaricious 
practices  and  designs ;  but  that  this,  although  it  be  useful  in  respect 
of  the  corrupted  manners  of  men,  yet  it  is  nothing  to  the  explication 
of  this  rule. 


SECT.  VI.-4K>NTRARY  CUSTOM. 


EULB  VI. 

A  CVSTOU  CAN  INTBRFBBT  A  LAW,  BUT  CAN  NEVER  ABROGATE  IT  WITnOUT 
..     TUB  CONSENT  OP  THE  SUFRSME  POWER. 

§  1.  The  doctrine  of  customs  both  in  divine  laws  and  in  human 
I  have  already'  explicated,  so  far  as  concerns  their  positive  power, 
and  the  power  of  binding  the  conscience  to  obedience  and  complying. 
That  which  now  is  to  be  enquired  is  concerning  their  power  to  dis- 
oblige and  set  at  liberty :  and  even  this  also  may  very  well  be  esti- 
mated by  those  positive  measures,  and  hath  in  it  not  very  much  of 
special  consideration,  save  this  only,  that  there  is  veir  great  reason 
of  dissenting  from  the  commonly  received  doctrine  oi  the  power  of 
customs  in  this  very  particular. 

§  2.  For  although  by  the  consent  of  all  the  world  custom  can  in- 
troduce a  law,  according  to  that  saying  of  Tertullian*,  Conauetudo  in 
rebus  civUidus  pro  lege  suscipitur,  cum  deficit  lex,  '  when  there  is  no 
law,  it  is  supplied  by  custom ;'  and  this  is  so  far  to  be  extended,  that 
if  the  custom  be  reasonable  and  antecedent  to  a  law,  it  shall  remain 
after  the  making  of  a  law  in  that  very  matter,  nisi  expresse  caveatur 

'  Book  ii.  chap.  3.  rule  19.  [vol.  ix.  p.      p.  S58.]  ' 
692]  ;  book  iii.  chap.  4.  rule  15.  [vol  x.  '  De  coron.  milit  [cap.  iv.  p.  103  A.] 
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in  ipsa  S  unless  the  law  does  expressly  cancel  it  by  particular  caution : 
yet  when  a  law  is  established  and  is  good,  the  force  of  custom  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  annul  it,  and  to  cancel  the  obligation  of 
conscience. 

§  8.  A  custom  can  interpret  a  law.  Si  de  interpretatione  legis 
quaratur,  in  primis  inspiciendum  est,  quo  Jure  civitas  retro  in  kujus- 
modi  casibus  usafuisset,  says  the  law^.  For  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  law  was  obeyed,  and  in  that  sense  in  which  the  lawgiver  in- 
tended it;  and  that  the  people  do  their  duty  in  things  of  public 
concern  is  a  just  and  a  legal  presumption :  and  therefore  nothing  is 
more  reasonable  in  questions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  a  law, 
than  to  enquire  how  the  practice  of  the  jpeople  was  in  time^  by-gone, 
because  what  they  did  when  the  reason  and  sense  of  the  law  was  best 
perceived,  and  what  the  lawgiver  allowed  them  to  do  in  the  obedience 
of  it,  may  best  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  he  intended.  Upon  this 
account  the  judged  cases  in  law  are  the  best  indication  of  the  meaning 
of  the  law;  because  the  sentence  of  the  judges  does  mos(  solemnly 
convey  the  notice  of  a  custom,  and  allow  it  reasonable,  and  by  those 
customs  does  interpret  the  law,  so  that  they  give  aid  each  to  other; 
the  custom  gives  assistance  to  the  judges  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  and  the  judges  giving  sentence  according  to  the  cus- 
tom declare  that  custom  to  be  reasonable ;  according  to  that  in  the 
Spanish  laws*,  'That  custom  is  for  ever  hereafter  to  be  observed, 
si  secundum  earn  his  judicatum  fvferit,  if  there  have  been  two  sen- 
tences pronounced  according  to  the  custom.'  But  this  use  of  custom 
is  expressed  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  In  ambiguitatibus  qua 
ex  legibiis  proficiscHntur,  consuetudinem  aut  rerum  perpetuo  similiter 
judicaiarum  auctoritatem  vim  legis  obtinere  debere^.  Custom  and 
precedents  of  law  are  as  good  as  law  in  all  questions  of  law  and  of 
doubtful  interpretation :  and  therefore  the  presidents  of  provinces 
were  commanded  to  judge  by  the  measures  of  custom :  probatis  iis 
qua  in  oppido  frequenter  in  eodem  controversiarum  gefiere  servata 
s^unt,  causa  cognita  statuat ' ;  see  what  is  the  custom  of  the  place, 
and  by  the  measures  of  that  let  the  decree  pass.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
canon  law%  where  a  certain  bishop  is  commanded  to  enquire  what  is 
the  custom  of  the  metropolitan  church  and  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, et  diligentius  imitari,  'to  follow  it  diligently,'  meaning 
both  in  practice  and  in  sentences.  Now  in  this,  if  the  conscience 
can  be  reUeved  and  the  rigour  of  the  law  abated  by  the  aids  of  cus- 
tom, it  is  safe  to  use  it,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

•  C.  1.  de  cQiistitut  in  6.  [lib.  sext.  de-  r  L.  <  Nam  imperator/  ff.  eod.  [1.  87.1 

cret.,  Hb.  L  tit  2.  col.  11.]  ■  L.  1.  C.  quse  sit  longa  consuet.  TCoa. 

"  L.  *  Si  de  interpret/  ff.  de  legibus.  Justin.,  lib.  viii.  tit  53.  1.  1.] 

[Digest,  lib.  i.  tit  3.  1.  37.]  '^  Cap.  *  Super  eo,'  de  cognat  spirit 

■  Vide  Burgos  de  Paz,  in  1.  1.  Tauri,  [Decret  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  iv.  tit  11.  cap.  3. 

num.  247.  [apud  Suarez.  de  leg.,  lib.  vii.  col.  1375.] 
cap.  11.  p.  465.] 
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§  4.  But  all  this  is  therefore  reasonable  because  it  is  consuetudo 
secundum  legem,  it  is '  according  to  law  /  all  the  ease  and  abatements 
of  which  that  are  reasonable  the  conscience  may  safely  use.  But  if 
a  custom  be  against  a  law^  the  law  and  not  the  custom  ought  to  pre- 
vail ;  for  a  custom  cannot  take  off  from  us  the  duty  and  obedience 
we  owe  to  the  just  laws  of  our  superiors.  Qmsuetudo  nee  rationem 
vincit  nee  legem  ^.  As  in  divine  laws  reason  and  truth  can  never  be 
prejudiced  by  contrary  customs^  so  in  human  laws  the  authority  and 
obligation  cannot  be  annulled  by  desuetude  alone.  For  although  a 
man  may  get  impunity  and  save  his  skin  whole  under  the  protection 
of  contrary  custom,  yet  our  enquiry  is  for  the  indemnity  of  con- 
science :  and  as  to  this,  it  is  considerable  that  when  a  custom  con- 
trary to  law  does  enter,  it  enters  by  neglect  or  disobedience,  by  re- 
beUion  or  contempt,  it  proceeds  all  the  way  in  the  paths  of  iniquity ; 
for  still  men  go  qua  itur,  non  qua  eundum  eat  ^,  they  go  like  frighted 
or  wandering  sheep,  there  where  the  gap  is  open,  not  where  the  way 
lies :  and  it  will  be  impossible  that  such  customs  should  be  a  war- 
ranty to  the  conscience,  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  break  a  law, 
because  the  law  is  broken ;  that  disobedience  should  warrant  rebel- 
lion^ ;  and  that  it  be  innocent  to  follow  the  multitude  to  sin.  So  that 
80  long  as  the  custom  is  alone  and  walks  by  itself,  it  walks  amiss : 
but  if  by  any  means  this  custom  pass  into  lawful,  as  a  traveller  that 
goes  so  far  westward  and  still  goes  on  till  at  last  he  comes  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  then  it  is  not  by  any  force  of  the  custom,  but  by 
first  obtaining  pardon  and  then  procuring  leave. 

§  5.  For  it  is  observable  that  in  law  customs  themselves  are  es- 
teemed illegal  and  reprobate  if  they  be  against  law.  Licet  usus  con- 
su€tudinis  non  minima  sit  auctoritas,  nunquam  tamen  veritati  aut  legi 
prajudicat^ ;  'use  and  custom  hath  great  authority,  but  nothing 
against  truth  or  law:'  and  non  valet  consuetudo  contra  canonicam 
institutionem^ ;  for  the  custom  id  unreasonable  if  it  be  against  law; 
for  illam  dico  rationahilem  quam  non  improbant  jura,  saith  the  gloss 
in  cap,  ult,  de  constiet,,  verho  'Rationabilis  /  and  the  Lateran  council 
defines  those  customs  to  be  reasonable,  qua  ratione  Juvantur  et  sacris 
congruunt  institutis,  '  which  are  assisted  by  reason  and  are  agreeable 
to  the  holy  canons.'  Now  because  a  custom  is  by  no  law  admitted 
unless  it  be  reasonable,  and  that  by  all  laws  those  customs  are  judged 
unreasonable  which  are  against  law,  we  have  reason  to  \nithdraw  our- 
selves from  the  practice  of  such  customs  though  they  be  never  so 
general  and  long,  unless  they  be  by  some  other  means  allowed. 

^  L.  2.  C.  que  sit  long,  consuct  [Cod.  cap.  12.  coJ.  S05.] 

Justiu.,  lib.  viii  tit.  53.]  *  Cap.  'Cum  causa,'  de  re  judicata. 

*  [Sen.  de  Tit  beat,  cap.  i.  torn,  i  p.  [ibid.,  tit.  27.  cap.  8.  col  822.] 

526.]  '  Olos.  in  cap.  'Ad  nostram,'  de  con« 

**  Non  posse  prsscribi  coutra  obedien-  suet,  verb.  '  Cauonicis.'  [ibid.,  lib.  L  tit 

tiam. — cap.  '  Cum  uon  liceat,'  de  prae-  4.  cap.  3.  col.  83.] 
script  [Decret  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  ii.  tit  2G. 
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safely  be  complied  with,  because  then  we  are  sure  it  is  not  against 
law.  For  as  Panormitan  said  well,  Oportet  ut  dua  partes  sint  acienfes 
consuetudinia  qa^  introducitur.  Not  only  the  people  but  the  prince 
too  must  consent  before  the  custom  be  approved.  For  there  must 
be  two  words  to  this  bargain. 


SECT.  VII.— ABROGATION. 


EULE  VII. 

ABROGATION  OF  A  LAW  BY  A  COMPETENT,  THAT  IS,  BT  THE  SUPREME  POWER, 
MAY  BE  JUST  AND  REASONABLE,  THOUGH  THE  LAW  ITSELF  BE  NEITHER 
UN  REASONABLE  NOR  UNJUST 

§  I.  The  causes  of  abrogating  a  law  are  all  those  which  are  sufficient 
to  make  a  good  and  wise  man  change  his  mind ; — the  alteration  of 
the  cause  of  the  law,  new  emergencies,  unfit  circumstances,  public 
dislike,  a  greater  good :  for  it  is  no  otherwise  in  the  public  than  in 
the  private  will ;  there  where  a  man  is  master  of  his  will  and  ruler 
of  his  own  affairs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  considered,  but  that  what 
he  does  be  done  wisely  and  justly  and  charitably.  The  same  power 
that  makes  the  law,  the  same  can  annul  it,  and  the  same  reason 
which  introduced  the  law  can  also  change  it :  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference but  this  only,  that  a  law  may  not  be  imposed  unless  the 
matter  Of  it  be  honest,  or  holy,  or  profitable ;  but  it  may  be  abrogated 
though  it  be  all  this,  provided  it  be  not  necessary.  For  to  the 
making  of  a  law  all  the  conditions  are  required,  a  competent  autho- 
rity, and  just  matter,  and  fitting  promulgation ;  but  to  the  abrogation 
of  it,  the  defect  of  any  one  cause  is  sufficient.  And  therefore  if  the 
law  be  unjust  it  ceases  of  itself;  if  it  be  useless  it  falls  into  just 
n^lect ;  if  it  be  not  published  it  is  not  born ;  if  it  be  generally  dis- 
liked it  is  supposed  to  be  uncharitable,  and  therefore  it  is  as  good  as 
if  it  were  not  bom,  for  it  will  be  starved  at  nurse.  But  when  it  is 
made  it  must  continue  and  be  maintained  by  all  these  things  toge- 
ther; and  therefore  when  any  one  feils,^  the  whole  structure  descends 
into  dissolution  and  a  heap.  But  therefore  if  the  will  of  the  prince 
changes,  and  that  be  will  not  have  it  to  be  a  law,  it  loses  the  spirit, 
though  the  body  and  the  external  causes  of  life  remain.  For  though 
an  action  must  not  be  done  unless  it  be  good  and  innocent,  yet  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  be  done,  though  it  be  so.  Every  thing  that  is 
good  is  not  necessary,  and  many  good  things  are  let  alone,  and  at  the 
same  time  others  as  good  as  they  arc  done,  and  sometimes  better : 
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and  because  there  are  many  good  provisions  and  counsels  which  are 
not  taken^  and  are  not  made  into  laws^  many  such  things  which  are 
well  enough  may  be  laid  aside,  either  for  the  procuring  a  greater 
good,  or  for  the  avoiding  of  some  appendant  inconvenience.  But  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  prince  be  obliged  by  oath  or  promise  to  pre- 
serve this  law,  his  abrogating  even  of  a  good  law  is  no  question  of 
justice,  but  of  prudence  and  charity,  both  which  also  may  be  pre- 
served, if  the  good  be  changed,  or  improved  or  recompensed.  But 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  on  the  prince's  part,  yet  if  the  law  be 
annulled  the  conscience  of  the  subject  is  no  longer  bound.  The 
prince  cannot  bind  the  conscience  unless  the  law  be  good ;  but  the 
conscience  is  at  liberty  though  the  abrogation  be  not  good.  Because 
the  goodness  of  the  matter  cannot  make  it  into  a  law  without  the 
prince's  will,  but  the  prince's  will  can  alone  make  it  cease  to  be. 

§  2.  Upon  this  account  it  is  not  unseasonable  to  enquire,  whether 
that  a  thing  hath  been  abused  may  be  accounted  a  just  and  a  pru- 
dent cause  to  take  it  quite  away. 

§  3.  That  it  may  be  a  just,  that  is,  a  sufficient  cause,  is  out  of  all 
question,  because  it  is  not  unjust ;  for  then  in  this  case  it  is  just 
enough,  though  it  be  not  necessary.  But  whether  it  be  prudent  for 
the  prince  to  do  it,  and  whether  it  be  necessary  that  it  be  done,  is 
another  consideration.  But  to  this  the  precedent  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah''  is  a  good  guide.  For  he  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, because  the  people  made  it  an  idol ;  and  he  did  it  prudently, 
because  the  people  who  were  too  apt  to  that  crime  could  not  easily 
be  kept  from  doing  it  so  long  as  that  great  memorial  of  the  divine 
power  did  remain.  It  is  like  removing  a  beautiful  woman  from  the 
greedy  eyes  of  a  young  person ;  he  cannot  behold  her  and  be  safe : 
and  thus  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  the  evil  be  incumbent,  and  not  remedi- 
able, nor  to  be  cleansed  from  mischief  or  just  suspicion  and  actual 
danger,  then  whatsoever  is  so  abused  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be 
removed.  But  if  that  which  was  abused  be  now  quitted  from  the 
abuse,  then  it  may  be  kept,  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing :  and  if  it 
were  not,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

§  4.  But  in  the  change  of  laws,  or  reformation  of  prevailing  evil 
customs,  prudence  is  good  always,  and  zeal  sometimes :  but  certainly 
the  contrary  and  the  exterminating  way  of  reformation  is  not  always 
the  best,  because  he  that  opposes  a  vice  too  fiercely  may  pass  into 
a  contrary  vice  as  readily  as  into  a  contrary  virtue.  If  a  church 
happens  to  command  some  rituals  and  forms  of  worship  in  a  super- 
stitious manner  or  to  superstitious  purposes,  or  if  men  do  observe 
them  with  a  curiosity  great  as  to  the  niceness  of  superstition,  it  is 
not  good  to  oppose  them  superstitiously.  If  the  obedient  do  keep 
the  rituals  as  if  they  were  the  commandments  of  God,  they  are  to 
blame :  but  if  the  disobedient  will  reject  them  as  if  they  were  of 
themselves  against  God's  commandments,  they  are  more  to  blame, 

•^  [2  Kings  xviii.  4.] 
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because  a  superstitious  obedience  is  better  than  a  superstitious  re- 
bellion ;  that  hath  piety  and  error  in  an  evil  mixture,  but  this  hath 
error  and  impiety. 

§  5.  But  as  to  the  subject  matter  and  enquiry  of  the  rule ;  that  a 
thing  hath  been  abused,  and  a  law  hath  been  made  the  occasion  of 
evil,  it  does  not  make  the  law  of  itself  to  cease,  unless  that  abuse  and 
deception  be  not  to  be  cured  without  abrogation  of  the  law.  So  that 
if  a  subject  sees  the  abuse  and  is  ofiended  at  it,  and  is  not  tempted 
to  comply  with  it,  he  is  still  tied  to  observe  the  law,  and  in  his  own 
practice  separate  it  from  the  abuse.  Thus  in  the  primitive  church 
the  observation  of  vigils  and  wakes  was  a  holy  custom,  and  yet  it 
afterwards  grew  into  such  abuse,  that  the  ecclesiastic  authority  thought 
it  fit  to  abrogate  it ;  because  the  custom  in  the  declining  piety  and 
corrupted  manners  of  the  world  was  a  ready  temptation  to  the  evil. 
But  till  the  vigils  were  taken  away  by  authority,  the  laws  of  the 
church  did  still  obhge,  and  did  not  cease  of  themselves :  and  there- 
fore where  with  innocence  and  without  active  scandal  they  could  be 
observed,  the  subject  was  obliged.  But  then  this  was  cause  enough 
why  the  rulers  of  churches  should  annul  that  law  or  custom.  If  they 
could  easily  have  quitted  those  meetings  from  corruption,  they  might 
if  they  pleased  retain  them  or  annul  them,  as  they  listed ;  oidy  they 
were  bound  to  annul  them  when  the  evil  could  find  no  other  remedy. 
The  abuse  even  so  long  as  it  was  curable  was  yet  cause  enough  why 
the  supreme  power  might  abrogate  the  law,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  abrogation  necessary,  nor  yet  for  the  subject  to  disobey  it 
For  the  inferior  cannot  lawfully  withdraw  his  obedience  till  the  supe- 
rior cannot  lawfully  retain  the  law :  but  when  to  abrogate  it  is  neces- 
sary, then  to  disobey  it  is  no  sin. 

§  6.  I  conclude  these  numerous  enquiries  and  large  accounts  of 
the  obUgation  of  conscience  by  human  laws  with  the  apologue  taken 
out  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  his  polities'.  ^IfirjpoDv  al  yvvalK€s  .  . 
fxovai,  fxirpov  ti  rrjs  (dirri^,  f}  r^i;  yaaripa  'n^pikafi^lv  hv  firj  bvmi- 
6&GW  ala-xfihv  fiyovvrai..  Laws  are  like  the  girdles  of  the  Iberian 
women :  *  if  any  man's  belly  or  his  heart  is  too  big  for  those  circles, 
he  is  a  dissolute  and  a  dishonoured  person.' 

1  [Apud  Stob.  floril,  tit  v.  121.] 
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X.  vn 


He  that  intends  to  consider  any  thing  fully  and  entirely  most  con- 
sider it  in  til  the  four  kinds  of  Causes. 

The  FORMAL  cause^  or  the  essentiality  of  good  and  evil,  is  the 
doing  it  with  or  against  conscience,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong; 
confident  or  doubtful,  probable  or  certain ;  and  this  I  have  explicated 
in  the  first  book. 

The  MATERIAL  causc  of  good  and  evil  is  derived  from  the  object 
or  the  rule,  which  is  the  laws  of  God  and  man :  b^  a  conformity  to 
which  the  action  is  good ;  and  if  it  disagrees,  it  is  materially  evil. 
And  this  I  have  largely  represented  in  the  second  and  third  books. 

But  because  it  is  not  enough  that  anv  thing  be  in  its  own  nature 
honest  and  just,  unleois  it  be  iQso  honestly  and  justly  done,  according 
to  that  saying  of  the  wise  mau%  Qui  sanctitatem  Bancte  ctutodiunt 
judicabuntur  tancti, '  they  that  keep  holiness  holily  shall  be  adjudged 
holy  /  to  make  up  the  rule  of  conscience  complete^  it  is  neeessary 
that  it  be  considei^  by  what  rules  and  measures  a  good  action  may 
be  rightly  conducted,  and  how  all  may  be  rightly  judged,  that  we 
pass  on  to  emendation,  either  by  repentance  or  improvement^  that  it 
good  action  may  not  be  spoiled^,  and  an  evil  may  not  be  allowed,  but 
that  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle^  we  may  be  th  vwf  fpyap 
iyaBhv  riToi^iatriiAvoi,  '  prepared  for  every  good  work  */  which  will  be 
done  by  considering 

The  EPFicnsNT  and  the  final  causes  of  all  human  actions ;  the 
nature  and  rules  of  which  when  we  understand  and  eonsider,  as  we 
have  the  measure  of  human  actions  in  all  the  four  kinds  of  causes^ 
so  there  will  be  nothing  deficient  to  the  fulness  of  a  general  or  uuh 
versal  rule  of  conscience. 

•  [Wisd.  Yi.  10.]  fc  £2  Tim.  ii  «!.] 
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CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  EFFICIENT  CAUSES  OF  ALL  HUMAN  ACTIONS 

GOOD  OR  EVIL. 


SECT.  I.— OP  CHOICK  AND  ELECTION,  VOLUNTARY  AND  INVOLUNTARY. 


EULE  I. 

AN  ACTION  IS  NEITHER  GOOD  NOR  EVIL,  UNLESS  IT  BE  VOLUNTARY  AND 

CHOSEN. 

6  1.  This  rule  is  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin*,  who 
makes  freedom  and  election  to  be  of  the  constitution  and  defiuitiou 
of  sin.  Peccatum  est  voluntas  retinendi  vet  conseqiieiidi  quod  jus- 
iitia  vetat,  et  unde  liberum  est  abstinere ;  the  will  is  the  mistress 
of  all  our  actions^  of  all  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  natural ; 
and  therefore  to  her  it  is  to  be  imputed  whatsoever  is  done.  The 
action  itself  is  good  or  bad  by  its  conformity  to  or  difformity  from 
the  rule  of  conscience;  but  the  man  is  good  or  bad  by  the  will. 
Nemo  nostrum  tenetur  ad  culpam,  nisi  propria  voluntate  deflexerit, 
said  8.  Ambrose^  If  the  actions  be  natural  and  under  no  command 
of  the  willj  they  are  good  by  creation  and  the  act  of  God ;  but  if  it 
be  a  moral  action  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  another  economy.  For  iu 
these  it  is  true  which  the  wise  man^  said,  Deus  posuit  Aominem  in 
mann  consilii  stii :  God  intending  to  be  glorified  by  our  free  obedience 
hath  set  before  us  good  and  evil :  wc  may  put  our  hand  to  which  we 
will ;  only  what  we  choose  that  shall  be  our  portion :  for  all  things 
of  this  nature  He  hath  left  us  to  ourselves;  not  to  our  natural 
strengths,  but  to  our  one  choice;  He  hath  instructed  us  how  to 
choose ;  He  hath  opened  to  us  not  only  the  nature  of  things,  but  the 
events  also  of  all  actions,  and  invited  the  will  with  excellent  amabilities 
and  glorious  objects ;  and  by  all  the  aids  of  the  spirit  of  grace  hath 

*  Lib.  de  doabni  Animabus,  cap.  ii.  ^  Ibid,    ubi   supra,   cap.    'Nou   est.' 

[torn,  viii  coL  85  F.]  ;  habetur  15.  qu.  1.  [col  1 164.  ex  lib.  de  Jacobo  et  beata  vita, 

in  princip.   [Oratiau.    decret    part.   2.  lib.  L  cap.  3.  torn.  i.  col.  447  D.] 

ool  1167.]  «  [Ecclus.  XV.  14.] 
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enabled  it  to  do  its  own  work  well.  Just  as  nature  is  by  physic 
enabled  to  proceed  in  her  own  work  of  nutrilnent  and  increase  by  a 
removing  of  all  impediments^  so  does  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us,  and  to 
us,  and  for  us ;  and  after  dl  the  will  is  to  choose  by  its  own  con- 
created  power. 

§  2.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  this  question,  but 
consider  it  only  as  it  is  to  be  felt  and  handled.  Let  the  will  of  man 
be  enabled  by  what  means  it  please  God  to  choose  for  it,  without 
God's  grace  we  are  sure  it  cannot  do  its  work ;  but  we  are  sure  also 
that  we  can  do  our  work  that  God  requires  of  us,  and  we  can  let  it 
alone :  and  therefore  as  sure  as  God's  grace  and  help  is  necessary,  so 
sure  it  is  that  we  have  that  help  that  is  necessary ;  for  if  we  had  not 
we  could  not  be  commanded  to  work,  and  there  were  no  need  of 
arguments  or  of  reason,  of  deliberation  or  enquiry ;  according  to  the 
words  of  S.  Austin^,  Quis  turn  clamet  stultum  esse  pracepta  dare  ei, 
cui  liberum  rum  est  quod  pracipitur  facere ;  et  iniquum  esse  enm 
damnare,  cui  non  fuit  potesta9  Jussa  complete  ?  For  if  in  human 
actions,  that  is,  actions  of  morality,  there  be  a  fate,  then  there  is  no 
contingency,  and  then  all  deliberation  were  the  greatest  foUy  in  the 
world ;  because  since  only  one  part  is  possible  (that  being  impossible 
to  come  to  pass  which  God  hath  inevitably  decreed  shall  never  be) 
the  other  part  is  but  a  chimsera,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  con- 
sultation. Add  to  this,  if  all  our  actions  were  predetermined,  then 
one  man  were  not  better  than  another,  and  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  rewards  in  heaven  or  earth ;  God  might  give  what  He  please,  but 
He  shall  reward  none,  not  in  any  sense  whatsoever;  and  christian 
princes  may  as  well  hang  a  true  man  as  a  thief,  because  this  man  no 
more  breaks  his  law  than  the  other,  for  neither  of  them  do  obey 
or  disobey;  but  it  is  fortune  that  is  hanged,  and  fortune  that  is 
advanced : 

Ille  cnicem  (sortis)  pretiiim  tulit,  liic  diadema* ; 

and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  no  praise,  and  no  law.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  For  these  were  long  since  the  disr 
courses  of  S.  Austin  against  the  Manichees,  and  S.  Hierome  against 
the  Pelagians;  and  S.  Leo  by  these  very  mediums  confutes  the 
Priscillianists,  as  appears  in  his  nineteenth  epistle  to  Turibius  the 
bishop  ^  But  certainly  that  is  a  strange  proposition  which  affirms 
that  nothing  is  possible  but  what  is  done ;  and  to  what  purpose  i^ 
repentance  ?  no  man  repents  that  he  could  not  speak  as  soon  as  he 
was  born,  and  no  man  repents  that  he  was  begotten  into  the  world 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  all  the  earth.  He  that  repents  is  troubled 
for  doing  what  he  ought  not,  and  what  he  need  not.  But  I  will  go 
on  no  further  in  this  particular;  not  because  I  cannot  choose^  for  I 

*'  Lib.  de  fide  contra  Maniclisos,  cap.  '  [al.  epist.  xv.  cap.  11.  torn.  i.  coL  7(Kb 

](».  [torn.  viii.  append,  col.  26  P.]  fol.  Ven.  1753.] 

'   [Juv.  sat ,  lib.  xiii.  I05.J 
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could  add  very  many  more  things^  but  because  if  a  man  hath  not  a 
power  to  will  or  nill,  it  Is  to  no  purpose  to  write  cases  of  conscienoe, 
or  indeed  to  do  any  thing  as  wise  men  should.  A  fool  and  a  wise 
man  differ  not,  a  lazy  man  and  a  diligent,  a  good  man  and  a  bad^ 
save  only  one  hath  a  better  star ;  they  differ  as  a  strong  man  and  a 
weak  :  but  though  one  be  the  better  thing,  he  is  not  tlie  better  man. 
But  I  am  not  here  to  dispute,  yet  I  shall  observe  a  few  things 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  question^  as  the  question  can  minister  to 
practice. 

§  3.  1)  That  whereas  all  men  granting  liberty  of  will  in  actions  of 
natural  life  and  common  entercourse,  many  of  them  deny  it  in  moral 
actions,  and  many  more  deny  it  in  actions  spiritual,  they  consider  not 
that  thev  evacuate  and  destroy  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  liberty 
and  choice.  For  besides  that  the  case  of  moral  actions  and  spiritual 
is  all  one,  for  that  action  is  moral  which  is  done  in  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  a  law,  and  spiritual  is  no  more,  save  only  it  relates 
to  another  law,  to  the  evangelical  or  spiritual  law  of  lib^y,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  the  same,  and  can  as  well  be  chosen 
one  as  the  other,  'when  they  are  equally  taught,  and  alike  com- 
manded and  propounded  under  the  same  proportionable  amabihty, 
and  till  they  oe  so  they  are  not  equally  laws ; — besides  this,  the  de- 
nying liberty  in  all  moral  things,  that  is,  in  all  things  of  man- 
ners, in  all  things  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
the  allowing  it  in  things  under  no  law,  is  a  destruction  of  the  very  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  Uberty.  For  the  only  end  of  Uberty  is  to  make 
us  capable  of  laws,  of  virtue  and  reward,  and  to  distinguish  us  from 
beaste  by  a  distinct  manner  of  approach  to  God,  and  a  way  of  con- 
formity to  Him  {NToper  to  us ;  and  except  in  the  matter  of  divine  and 
human  laws,  except  in  the  matter  of  virtue  and  vice,  except  in  order 
to  reward  or  punishment,  liberty  and  choice  were  good  for  nothing : 
for  to  keep  ourselves  from  harm,  and  poison,  and  enemies,  a  natural 
instinct,  and  lower  appetites,  and  more  brutish  faculties  would  serve 
Our  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  birds  and  beasts.  And  therefore  to 
tdlow  it  where  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and  to  deny  it  where  only  it 
Can  be  useful  and  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  done,  and  given  by  the 
wise  Father  of  all  His  creatures,  must  needs  be  amiss. 

§  4.  i)  Liberty  of  choice  in  moral  actions,  that  is,  in  all  that  can 
be  good  or  bad,  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  method  and  purpose,  the 
economy  and  design  of  human  nature  and  being.  For  we  are  a 
creature  between  angel  and  beast,  and  we  understand  something, 
and  are  ignorant  of  much,  and  the  things  that  are  before  us  are 
mixed  of  good  and  evil,  and  our  duty  hath  much  good  and  some 
evil,  and  sin  hath  some  good  and  much  evil,  and  therefore  these 
things  are  atid  they  are  not  to  be  pursued.  Omne  voluntarium  e9l 
etiam  involuntarium,  and  there  is  a  weight  on  both  sides,  and  our 
propositions  are  probable,  not  true  and  false,  but  for  several  reasons 
seeming  both  to  several  persons.     Now  if  to  all  this  there  were  not 
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a  faculty  that  should  proportionably^  and  in  even  measures^  and  by 
a  symbolical  progression,  tend  to  these  things,  we  could  not  under- 
stand, we  could  not  see,  we  could  not  admire  the  numbers  and  music 
and  proportions  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  our  creation  in  relation  to 
thia  order  of  things.  For  since  in  our  objects  there  is  good  and  evil 
in  confusion  or  imperfect  mixture,  if  our  faculties  tending  to  these 
objects  were  natural,  and  not  deliberative  and  el^tive,  they  must 
take  all  in,  or  thrust  all  out,  and  either  they  must  receive  no  good 
or  admit  every  evil.  It  is  natural  for  every  thing  to  love  its  good 
and  to  avoid  its  evil :  now  when  the  good  and  evil  are  simple  and 
unmixed,  or  not  discerned,  an  instinct  and  a  natural  tendency  to  the 
object  is  spffieient  to  invest  it  in  the  possession.  But  when  they  i^re 
mixed,  and  we  are  commanded  to  choose  the  good  and  eschew  the 
evil,  if  to  an  indifferent  object  there  be  not  an  indi&rent  faculty, 
what  symmetry  and  proportion  is  in  this  creation  ?  If  there  be  two 
amabilities  propoundled,  and  only  one  is  to  be  followed  and  ilie  other 
avoided,  since  the  hand  hath  five,  the  soul  mu9t  at  least  have  two 
fingers,  the  one  to  take,  the  other  to  pnt  away.  And  tliis  i|i  ao  in  all 
species  or  kinds  of  moral  actions,  even  that  kind  which  we  call  spiri- 
tual :  for  with  that  also  there  is  mingled  so  much  difficulty  and  dis* 
pleasure,  that  is,  so  much  evil,  so  much  that  we  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably desire  to  avoid,  and  the  avoiding  of  this  evil  does  so  stand 
against  the  choosing  of  the  other  good,  that  a  natural  and  unchoosing 
faculty  can  do  nothing  at  all  in  t&  question.  But  upon  this  account 
Ood  hath  commanded  industry,  diligence,  toleration,  pi^tience,  longa- 
nimity, mortification ;  that  is,  He  hath  set  before  us  several  eligibi- 
lities in  order  to  several  ends,  which  must  either  be  wholly  to  no 
purpose,  or  an  art  of  vexation  and  instrument  of  torment  to  evil 
purpose,  or  else  the  means  of  a  reward,  and  the  wcqt  of  felicity  by 
the  advantage  of  a  free  and  a  wise  choice ;  and  this  is  to  very  good 
purpose. 

Materiamque  tuis  triatem  yirtutibas  imple : 

Arilua  per  pnecept  gloria  vadit  iter. 
Hoetpra  quia  nosae^  ai  felix  Troja  fuiaaiei? 

Publica  virtutia  per  mala  facta  via  eft  *. 

It  is  difficulty  and  the  mixture  of  several  amabilities  that  presuf^poies 
choice  and  makes  virtue.  But  if  events  and  actions  were  equally 
predetermined,  idleness  would  be  as  good  as  labour,  and  peevislmess 
as  good  as  patience ;  but  then  a  man  could  never  come  to  God.  It 
was  well  said  of  Eusebius,  l^fia  ipyCrj  niicci,  ^ffvxh^  ^  i^Xdrtfair 
&(rKi/l<T€<i)s  rriv  aifriiv  &fipov(ytjs  irph$  t6  Btovbiararov.  As  idleness 
is  to  the  body,  so  is  carelessness  and  inconsideration  to  the  soul,  but 
exercise  and  difficulty  and  mortification  bring  us  unto  God :  but 
these  things  caimot  be  understood  but  where  there  is  liberty  and 
election,  and  yet  without  these  there  is  no  virtue. 

K  Ovid,  triat,  lib.  iv.  el.  3.  [73.] 
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Nam  virtus  futile  nomen 


Ni  decui  adfuerit  patiendo,  ubi  tempora  lethi 
Proxima  lint,  pulchramque  petat  per  vulnera  laudem  K 

Difficulty  makes  virtue^  aiid  the  contrariety  of  objects  makes  diffi- 
culty^ and  the  various  ends  and  amabilities  make  the  contrariety, 
and  liberty  is  the  hand  and  fingers  of  the  soul  by  which  she  picks 
and  chooses^  and  if  she  gathers  flowers  she  makes  herself  a  garlaud 
of  immortalitv. 

§  6.  S)  All  this  state  of  things  thus  represented  must  needs  sig- 
nify a  state  much  more  perfect  than  that  of  beasts,  but  very  imperfect 
in  respect  of  that  of  angels^  and  of  that  which  we  ourselves  expect 
hereafter;  and  therefore  that  liberty  which  is  made  in  just  proportion 
to  fit  this  imperfection  must  also  of  itself  needs  be  imp^ect,  and 
need  not  be  envied  to  mankind  as  if  it  were  a  jewel  of  the  celestial 
crown.  AlaSj  it  is  an  imperfection^  fit  to  humble  us,  not  to  make  us 
proud ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  us,  it  is  a  portion  of  our  im- 
perfect condition ;  it  only  sets  us  higher  than  a  tulip,  and  enlarges 
our  border  beyond  the  folds  of  sheep  or  the  oxen^s  stall,  but  it  keeps 
us  in  our  just  station,  servants  to  God,  inferior  to  angels,  and  in 
possibility  of  becoming  saints.  For  in  moral  or  spiritual  things 
liberty  and  indetermination  is  weakness,  and  supposes  a  great  infir- 
mity of  our  reason,  and  a  great  want  of  love.  For  if  we  understood 
all  the  degrees  of  amability  in  the  service  of  Ood,  and  if  we  could 
love  God  as  He  deserves,  we  could  not  deliberate  concerning  His  ser- 
vice, and  we  could  not  possibly  choose  or  be  in  love  with  disobedi- 
ence, we  should  have  no  liberty  left,  nothing  concerning  which  we 
could  deliberate ;  for  there  is  no  deUberation  but  when  something  is 
to  be  refused  and  something  is  to  be  preferred,  which  could  not  be 
but  that  we  understand  good  but  little,  and  love  it  less.  For  the 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven  and  God  himself  love  good  and  cannot 
choose  evil,  because  to  do  so  were  imperfection  and  infelicity ;  and 
the  devils  and  accursed  souls  hate  all  good,  without  liberty  and  indif- 
ferency :  but  between  these  is  the  state  of  man  in  the  days  of  his 
pilgrimage,  until  he  comes  to  a  confirmation  in  one  of  the  opposite 
terras.  Liberty  of  will  is  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  toward 
the  north,  full  of  trembling  and  uncertainty  till  it  be  fixed  in  the  be- 
loved point :  it  wavers  as  long  as  it  is  free,  and  is  at  rest  when  it  can 
choose  no  more.  It  is  humility  and  truth  to  allow  to  man  this 
liberty ;  and  therefore  for  this  we  may  lay  our  faces  in  the  dust,  and 
confess  that  our  dignity  and  excellence  supposes  misery  and  is  imper- 
fection, but  the  instrument  and  capacity  of  all  duty  and  all  virtue. 

§  6.  4)  In  the  enquiries  concerning  the  efficient  cause  of  moral 
actions  men  do  deny  one  truth  for  fear  of  losing  another,  and  will 
not  allow  to  man  a  liberty  of  choice  in  spiritual  actions  and  moral 
effects,  for  fear  of  disparaging  the  grace  of  God ;  whereas  it  is  by  the 

*  Sil.  Ital,  lib.  ix.  [876.  ex  emend.  Nicandri.] 
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grace  of  God  that  we  have  this  liberty.  Ipsa  ratio  .  .  quendibet  nos- 
trum qvrerentem  vehementer  angmtat,  ne  sic  defetidamus  gratiam  nt 
liberum  arbitrium  auferre  videamur :  nirsus  ne  liberum  sic  assei'amus 
arbitrium,  ut  superba  impietate  ingrati  Dei  gratia  judicenmr  ^,  It  is 
very  easy  to  reconcile  God's  grace  with  our  liberty,  because  by  this 
grace  it  is  that  we  have  this  liberty.  For  no  man  can  choose  what 
lie  does  not  know,  and  no  man  can  love  that  which  hath  in  it  no 
amability.  Now  because  we  have  all  notices  spiritual  and  the  argu- 
ments of  invitation  to  obedience  in  duties  evangelical  from  revelation 
and  the  grace  of  God,  therefore  to  this  we  owe  the  liberty  of  our 
will,  that  is,  a  power  to  choose  spiritual  things.  "  Grace  and  truth 
come  by  Jesus  Christ  V^  and  liberty  of  will  comes  from  Him ;  for  "  if 
the  Son  makes  us  free,  then  are  we  free  indeed  "  j"  but  tliis  is  not 
by  giving  us  new  faculties,  but  new  strengths  and  new  instruments 
to  these  faculties  we  have  already.  But  let  it  be  this  way  or  any 
other,  we  cannot  work  till  we  have  powers  to  work,  and  we  cannot 
choose  till  we  have  liberty,  and  we  cannot  be  under  a  law,  and  pro- 
mises, and  tlireatenings,  if  we  cannot  choose :  and  therefore  it  matters 
not  as  to  our  present  enquiry,  the  explication  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  which  school  of  learning  we  or  any  man  shall  please  to  follow : 
this  only  we  are  to  rely  upon,  that  the  man  cannot  be  a  good  man 
if  he  do  not  choose  the  good  and  decline  the  evil ;  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  conscience,  and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  and  no  use  (ex- 
cept it  be  merely  to  torment  us),  unless  it  be  to  guide  us  into  the 
choice  of  good,  and  to  deter  us  from  doing  evil. 

§  7.  But  lastly,  it  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  the  verification  of  this 
rule,  that  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  the  hberty  of  the  will,  yet  that 
there  be  in  every  action  good  or  bad  the  action  of  the  will;  and  if 
that  be  not  necessary  to  be  admitted  as  the  cause  of  morality,  then 
he  that  kills  a  man  against  his  will  is  as  bad  as  he  that  did  it  with 
his  will,  and  he  that  receives  the  holy  sacrament  by  constraint  does 
as  well  as  he  that  chooses  it,  and  to  confess  Christ  against  our  con- 
science is  as  good  as  if  we  confess  Him  according  to  it :  for  when 
the  material  actions  arc  the  same,  there  is  nothiug  can  distinguish 
the  men  that  do  them,  but  something  within  that  can  do  this,  or  let 
it  alone.  Now  because  a  good  understanding,  and  a  good  fancy,  and 
a  great  reason,  and  a  great  resolution,  and  a  strong  heart,  and  a 


^  S.  Augiistinus,  lib.  ii.  de  peccator. 
merit.,  cap.  IS.  [torn.  x.  col.  55  E.] — Vide 
etiain  Prosper.,  lib.  i.  de  vocat.  gentium, 
cap.  8.  [col.  855.  ed.  foL  Par.  1711.] 
et  ad  capitula  Gallorum,  sent  6.  [col. 
209.]  et  contra  CoUatorem,  cap.  11. 
[col.  334.]  et  carmen  de  ir.gratis,  capp. 
26,  8,  et  ult.  [coll.  158,  87.]— Vide  etiam 
et  Fulgent,  lib.  de  incarnat  et  gratia 
Ciiristi,  cap.  20.  [Max.  bibl.  vet  patr., 
torn,  ix  p.  ?07.J  Gregorii,  lib.  xviii.  mo- 


ral., cap.  21.  [al.  40.  torn.  i.  col.  585.]  et 
lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  25.  [al.  21.  col.  1100.]  et 
V.  Bedam,  in  Gen.  iv.  supra  verba  Domini 
ad  Cain.  [torn.  iv.  col.  S8.]  sed  super  om- 
ncs  videatur  S.  Bernardi  liber  de  gratia 
et  libero  arbitrio :  [col.  904,  sqq.]  vide 
eundem,  serm.  IxxxL  in  Cantica.  [col. 
814,  5.] 

»  [Jolmi.  17.] 

™  [John  viiL  36.] 
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healthful  body,  may  be  in  a  reprobate  or  vicious  person,  but  a  good 
will  and  the  choice  of  virtue  is  only  in  a  good  man,  it  follows  that 
all  morality  depends  on  the  action  of  the  will ;  and  therefore  that  all 
other  faculties  are  natural  and  necessaiy  and  obedient,  this  only  is 
the  empress,  and  is  free,  and  mistress  of  the  action. 

§  8.  And  yet  beyond  this  heap  of  things  there  is  anotli^r  reason 
why  a  man  can  be  good  or  bad  only  by  tlie  act  of  his  will,  and  not 
of  any  other  faculty,  because  the  act  of  the  will  produces  material 
and  permanent  events;  it  is  acquisitive  and  efTective,  or  recusativc 
and  destructive,  otherwise  than  it  is  in  any  other  faculties.  For  the 
other  faculties  are  like  the  eye  and  ear,  they  can  see  or  hear  foul 
things  and  be  never  the  worse,  and  good  things  and  be  never  the 
better :  but  the  will  of  a  man  is  Uke  the  hand  and  the  mouth  and 
the  belly,  if  they  touch  foul  things  they  are  defiled,  and  if  they  eat 
poison  they  die ;  so  is  the  will  of  man,  it  becomes  all  one.  with  its 
object  For  it  works  only  by  love  or  hatred,  and  therefore  changes 
by  the  variety  of  the  object  it  entertains.  He  that  loves  a  lie  is  a 
liar;  but  he  that  only  understands  it  is  never  the  worse.  Faeti  sunt 
abonUnalnlei  aiciU  ea  qua  dilexerunt,  saith  the  prophet '^,  Hhey  are 
made  abominable  according  as  they  loved ;'  {'  as  the  things  are  which 
they  love,' — so  the  vulgar  Latin :)  and  so  it  is  in  good  things,  6  icoA* 
kfifKvos  T^  KvpCip  ip  irvcvixi  itm^,  'he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is 
one  spirit :'  love  makes  the  faculty  like  to  the  object,  and  therefore 
as  the  object  of  the  will  is  whose  action  is  love,  so  is  the  man  good 
or  bad  accordingly. 

§  9.  Now  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as  if  the  actions  of  other 
faculties  could  not  be  sins ;  for  a  sin  may  be  in  the  memory,  in  the 
fancy,  in  the  understanding,  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  members  of  the 
body :  but  then  in  these  is  only  the  material  part  of  the  sin ;  if  the 
actions  subjected  in  them  be  involuntary,  they  are  not  criminal,  they 
may  be  irregular,  but  not  sinful ;  only  as  the  will  commands  them 
and  they  obey,  so  they  are  to  stand  or  fall  in  judgment.  For  so 
ignorance  is  a  sin  when  it  is  voluntary.  Qui  dixeruui  Deo,  Recede 
a  nobis;  scieniiam  viarum  tuarum  nolumns^ ;  the  wicked  say  unto 
God,  '  We  will  not  understand  Thy  ways.'  So  the  Psalmist «  com- 
plains, NoluU  ifUelli^re  nt  bene  age^ei  ;  '  he  refused  understanding.' 
Now  since  in  all  the  faculties,  the  will  of  man  hath  a  dominion,  and 
is  the  cause  of  all  moral  actions,  from  thence  they  have  their  esti- 
mate, and  are  acquitted  or  condemned  accordingly ;  according  to 
that  of  S.  Bernard,  Nihil  ardet  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas  ^  : 
nothing  makes  fuel  for  the  flames  of  hell,  but  the  will  of  man,  and 
evil  actions  that  are  voluntary  and  chosen. 

§  10.  1)  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  in  order  to  conscience 
is,  tliat  no  man  lose  his  peace  concerning  the  controverted  articles 

■  [Hosca  ix.  10.]  <  [Psalm  xxxv.  3.  ed.  vulg.] 

"  [1  Cor.  vi.  17.  J  '  [vid.  S.  Bernard,  de  resurrect.  Dom., 

»  [Job  xxi.  14.]  scrm.  Hi.  col.  174:  cf.  vol.  v.  p.  598.] 
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and  disputes  of  Christendom.  If  he  enquires  after  truth  earnestly  as 
after  things  of  great  concernment;  if  he  prays  to  God  to  assist,  and 
uses  those  means  which  are  in  his  hand  and  are  his  best  for  the 
finding  it ;  if  he  be  indifferent  to  any  proposition,  and  loves  it  not 
for  any  consideration  but  because  he  thinks  it  true;  if  he  will  quit 
any  interest  rather  than  lose  a  truth ;  if  he  dares  own  what  he  hath 
found  and  believed ;  and  if  he  loves  it  so  much  the  more  by  how 
much  he  believes  it  more  conducing  to  piety  and  the  honour  of  God, 
he  hath  done  what  a  good  and  a  wise  man  should  do ;  he  needs  not 
regard  what  any  man  threatens,  nor  fear  God^s  anger  when  a  man 
of  another  sect  threatens  him  with  damnation :  for  he  that  heartily 
endeavours  to  please  God,  and  searches  what  His  will  is  that  he 
may  obey  it,  certainly  loves  God ;  and  nothing  that  loves  God  can 
perish. 

§  11.*  2)  It  follows  also  from  hence  that  no  unavoidable  calamity, 
no  being  bom  of  evil  parents,  no  being  horn  from  illegitimate  em- 
braces, no  unjust  sentences  of  men,  can  irreconcile  us  to  God,  or 
prejudice  our  eternal  interest.  God  will  judge  us  according  to  our 
works,  not  according  to  his  or  any  man's  else,  or  by  any  measures 
but  by  His  own  law  and  our  obedience. 

§  12.  S)  Let  no  man  think  that  either  God  will,  or  that  the  devil 
can  make  us  sin.  God  loves  not  sin,  or  that  we  should  die;  and 
therefore  will  not  divide  His  own  kingdom,  or  set  up  that  by  His 
effective  power  which  by  His  legislative  and  His  persuasive,  and  His 
natural  and  eternal.  He  intends  to  destroy.  And  as  for  the  devil,  he 
can  tempt  indeed,  but  unless  we  please  he  cannot  prevail  j^  it  is  our 
consent  and  willingness  that  makes  him  conqueror.  And  if  we  be 
really  persuaded  of  these  plain  and  evident  truths,  there  is  a  plain 
way  made  to  encourage  our  industry,  to  actuate  our  caution,  to  glo- 
rify (Jod,  to  '  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling',  to 
'  walk  humbly  with  our  God  *,'  to  devest  ourselves  of  all  excuses,  to 
lay  the  burden  where  it  ought ;  that  is,  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  in 
the  way  of  duty  and  the  paths  of  the  divine  commandments,  without 
tempting  ourselves,  or  being  fooled  and  cozened  out  of  our  duty,  or 
hinaering  our  repentance  and  humiliation  if  we  have  done  amiss. 

§  13.  These  are  the  material  events,  and  that  proper  usefulpess  of 
this  proposition,  which  can  do  benefit  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
science. Our  own  will  and  choice  is  all  that  upon  which  we  are  to 
make  judgment  of  our  actions.  For  the  further  declaration  of  which 
we  are  to  enquire  into  divers  particulars,  in  order  to  the  institution 
ami  regulating  of  conscience. 

■  [Phil.  ii.  12.]  »  [Micvi.  8.] 
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QUESTION  I. 

Whether  every  action  of  our  life  ought  to  be  directed  by  a  right 
conscience  or  a  well-persuaded  will :  or.  Are  not  some  actions  not 
only  in  their  whole  kind,  but  in  their  circumstances  and  limitations 
also,  merely  indifferent  ? 

§  14.  To  this  I  answer,  that 

1)  Actions,  if  they  be  considered  in  their  physical  or  natural  ca- 
pacity, are  all  negatively  indifferent ;  that  is,  neither  good  nor  bad  : 
the  going  into  a  house,  the  entering  into  a  field,  the  striking  of  a 
blow,  the  act  of  generation,  eating  or  drinking,  as  they  are  taken  in 
their  natural  capacity,  are  not  moral  actions,  that  is,  by  all  that  they 
are  in  nature  are  nothing  at  all  in  manners :  even  homicide  itself  and 
adultery,  in  their  natural  capacity,  differ  nothing  from  justice  and 
the  permissions  of  marriage :  and  the  giving  of  alms  is  no  better 
naturally  than  giving  money  to  Mercury  or  to  an  image. 

§  15.  2)  Omissions  of  acts  are  oftentimes  indifferent,  even  always 
when  the  omission  is  not  of  a  thing  commanded  or  morally  good  from 
some  law  or  sufficient  principle  of  morality,  as  perfection,  counsel, 
praise  and  fame,  worthiness  and  charity.  The  reason  is,  because 
omissions  may  come  in  upon  a  dead  stock,  and  proceed  from  a  nega- 
tive principle,  from  sleep  and  forgetful ness,  from  a  lethargy  or  dul- 
ness,  from  differing  business  and  divertisemcnts.  And  that  which  is 
nothing  can  produce  nothing,  and  neither  good  nor  evil  can  come 
from  that  wliich  is  not ;  they  both  must  have  a  positive  cause  if  they 
have  in  them  any  morality.  Even  not  to  commit  adultery  is  not 
commendable,  unless  that  omission  be  chosen.  And  this  is  very 
remarkable  in  order  to  conscience.  Eor  the  whole  duty  of  man  con- 
sists in  eschewing  evil  and  doing  good :  but  to  will  and  to  choose 
good  is  so  necessary,  and  if  we  can,  to  do  it  is  so  required  of  us,  that 
the  very  avoiding  evil  is  exacted  in  that  manner,  that  unless  it  be  a 
doing  good,  it  is  a  doing  nothing  at  all,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  it 
will  go  for  nothing.  To  eschew  evil  is  a  labour  and  a  mighty  work, 
it  is  a  running  from  temptation,  a  shutting  the  doors  against  it,  a 
praying  against  it,  it  is  a  flying  from  it  when  we  can,  and  a  resisting 
of  it  when  we  cannot.  A  porter  cannot  be  said  to  eschew  ambition, 
nor  does  he  do  well,  by  not  commencing  of  a  proud  war,  when  he  can 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  fill  his  belly  by  breaking  of  his  back ; 
and  the  poor  shepherd  shall  never  be  thanked  for  not  contending  for 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  or  not  fighting  against  his  prince,  when 
nothing  enters  into  his  armoury  but  his  bottle  and  his  hook,  and 
nothing  into  his  head  but  that  his  sheep  may  wander  in  wholesome 
and  pleasant  pastures,  and  his  lambs  be  free  from  dogs  and  foxes. 
A  mere  negative  docs  nothing  in  God's  service.  The  avoiding  evil 
is  neither  good  nor  bad,  unless  it  be  by  a  positive  act,  unless  the 
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will  be  in  it:  and  indeed  as  tilings  are  ordered  it  is  many  times 
liarder  to  decline  evil  than  to  do  good ;  and  therefore  the  eschewing 
evil  is  a  contention  and  a  war,  it  is  a  heap  of  severe  actions,  a  state 
of  mortification,  it  is  a  resisting  of  temptations.  For  he  that  was 
never  tempted  may  be  innocent,  but  he  is  not  virtuous,  and  shall 
have  no  reward. 

This  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  in  all  cases ;  unless  his  not 
acting  a  sin,  and  his  not  being  tempted  now,  be  the  effect  of  a  long 
prayer  and  a  former  contention ;  and  that  either  the  temptation  by 
his  preceding  piety  be  turned  aside,  or  made  impotent  by  mortifica- 
tion, or  by  his  chosen  and  beloved  state  of  life  be  made  impossible ; 
that  is,  unless  by  the  arts  of  the  spirit  he  hath  made  it  vain,  or  by 
his  frequent  victories  he  hath  made  the  devil  flee  away,  and  so 
bought  his  peace  at  the  price  of  a  mighty  war,  and  his  rest  at  the 
charge  of  a  pertinacious  labour.  In  all  these  cases  the  omission  is 
negative  as  to  the  present  state  of  things;  and  yet  it  is  virtuous, 
because  it  had  a  positive  and  a  virtuous  cause,  which  now  it  may 
be  lies  still,  because  it  hath  produced  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
effect. 

§  16.  And  upon  this  account  we  also  can  hope  for  the  reward 
even  of  those  graces  which  we  never  exercise.  The  prince  that  re- 
fuses the  offer  of  a  crown  or  the  possibilities  of  empire  because  they 
do  not  belong  to  him,  shall  certainly  have  a  great  reward,  because 
upon  the  noblest  account  he  avoids  a  very  great  evil.  But  the  poor 
herdsman  that  dwells  upon  his  own  acre,  and  feeds  his  little  yokes 
and  couples  of  sheep  on  highways  and  mountains,  and  looks  not  am- 
bitiously on  his  neighbour's  farm,  nor  covets  the  next  cottage,  which 
yet  he  likes  well,  and  thinks  it  excellent  because  it  hath  a  chimney, 
nor  would  do  an  act  of  falsehood  to  get  his  own  tenement  rent  free, 
this  man  shall  have  a  reward  in  proportion  great  as  that  just  prince 
who  refuses  to  oppress  his  brother  when  his  state  is  broken  by  rebel- 
Hon  and  disadvantages.  For  there  is  no  virtue  but  may  be  loved  and 
courted,  delighted  in  and  commended  in  every  state  and  circumstance 
of  life :  and  though  it  be  not  exercised  in  noble  temptations  and 
trials  proper  to  the  most  excellent  and  remarked  persons,  yet  the 
very  images  and  little  records  of  trial  may  express  a  love  and  choice 
which  may  be  equal  to  that  which  is  prosperous  by  the  greatest  exer- 
cise and  indication.  For  there  are  httle  envies  and  ambitions  even 
in  cottages,  and  therefore  there  may  be  the  choice  and  volition  of 
humility  and  peaceful  thoughts  and  acts  of  charity :  and  there  may 
be  unchastity  even  in  marriage ;  and  therefore  thou^  the  contention 
is  easier,  and  the  temptations  but  inconsiderable,  yet  they  also  when 
they  are  immured  by  their  sacramental  defensatives  and  securities 
may  delight  in  chastity,  and  therefore  rejoice  in  that  state  because  it 
secures  them  from  uncleanness ;  and  therefore  for  this  love  and  act 
of  choice,  even  for  delighting  in  that  safety,  may  find  a  reward  of 
chastity :  and  there  may  be  covetousncss  amongst  them  that  are  full 
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of  i^eiity,  and  therefore  even  the  richest  person  can  be  employed  in 
securing  the  grace  of  contentedness^  though  he  have  but  little  temp- 
tation to  the  contrary.  Indeed  if  a  beggar  were  tempted  with  tiie 
offer  of  twenty  thousand  pounds^  the  temptation  would  be  too  big 
for  him  if  he  understood  tiie  sum ;  and  possibly  if  he  be  a  virtuous 
man^  and  would  not  be  tempted  to  tell  a  lie  for  twenty  shillings>  or 
for  one  of  his  own  possible  and  likely  sums^  yet  for  so  vast  a  heap  of 

g)ld,  bigger  than  his  thoughts^  he  might  be  put  beyond  his  virtue, 
ut  therefore  God  in  His  goodness  to  mankind  does  seldom  permit 
such  trials  and  unequal  hazards,  and  to  our  not  being  so  tempted 
(without  disparagement  to  our  virtue  and  our  choice)  we  may  well 
confess  we  owe  our  innocence.  But  because  God  suffers  our  tempta- 
tions to  be  by  accidents  happening  in  our  own  condition,  and  we  are 
commonly  tned  by  that  which  is  before  us  or  next  above  us,  eveiy 
one  can  either  exercise  or  choose  the  worthiness  of  every  grace,  and 
may  hope  for  the  reward  of  the  whole  virtue  by  resisthig  the  most 
inconsiderable  temptation  to  its  contrary,  if  in  case  he  have  no  bisger 
he  equally  chooses  the  virtue  and  rejoices  in  his  innocence.  And  he 
that  does  resist,  or  by  any  means  expedite  himself  from  his  own 
temptation,  ^all  be  rewarded  equally  to  him  to  whom  the  greatest 
is  but  his  next  best.  For  our  virtue  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
instance,  but  the  wiUingness  and  the  courage,  the  readiness  of  mind 
and  alacrity  of  choiee,  by  the  proportion  of  the  man  and  the  methods 
of  his  labour,  the  resolution  of  the  will,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
heart ;  and  we  must  account  our  omissions  or  eschewings  of  evil  to 
be  virtuous  by  what  we  have  done  against  it,  by  our  prayer  and  our 
watchfulness,  our  fear  and  caution,  not  by  an  uuactive  life,  and  a  dull 
peace,  and  a  negative  omission:  for  he  does  not  eschew  evil  that 
does  not  do  evil,  but  he  that  will  not  do  it. 

§  17.  8)  AU  acts  that  pass  witjiout  any  consent  of  the  will  are  in- 
different; that  is,  they  are  natural,  or  unavoidable,  or  the  pt)d«K2- 
tions  of  faney,  or  some  other  unchoosing  faculty,  or  ihej  are  the  first 
motions  of  a  passion,  or  the  emotions  of  some  exterior  vioknoe;  as 
tlie  sodden  motion  of  an  eye,  the  head  or  heart,  the  hands  or  feet. 
Now  that  these  are  as  indifferent  as  to  grow,  or  to  yawn,  to  cough  or 
to  sneeze,  appears  because  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  partake 
equally  of  the  same  reason.  But  these  instances  can  be  made  to 
dhffer.  For  those  which  are  so  naturcd  that  the  whole  effect  also  is 
aatnral,  and  cannot  pass  on  to  moralitv  or  be  subject  to  a  command, 
are  alwavs  indifferent  in  their  whole  kind,  and  in  all  their  degrees, 
and  in  all  their  Circumstances.  Thus  to  grow  taller,  to  digest  meaft, 
to  wink  with  the  eye  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  are  not  capable  of  mo- 
rality. But  those  things  which  are  at  first  only  natural,  and  after- 
wards are  nursed  by  the  will  and  discourse,  they  are  only  at  first  in- 
different, because  they  then  only  are  unavoidable.  To  look  upon  a 
woman  is  no  sin,  if  she  suddenly  comes  into  our  presence,  thongh 
every  such  look  by  reason  of  the  man's  weakness  were  a  temptation : 
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for  at  first  there  waa  no  time  to  deliberate,  and  therefore  we  could 
not  be  bound  not  to  look^  and  if  we  had  not  seen  her  it  had  not  been 
good  at  all  nor  evil.  But  to  look  upon  her  so  long  till  we  lust  after 
her^  to  look  upon  her  but  to  the  entertainment  of  any  faculty  that 
ministers  to  lust,  to  observe  that  which  is  precious  in  her  but  so  long 
that  the  will  do  consent  to  that  which  is  or  is  likely  to  be  vile,  that 
corrupts  the  manners  and  prevaricates  the  law. 

§  18.  4)  No  action  of  the  will  is  indifferent,  but  ia  either  lawful 
or  unlawful,  and  therefore  good  or  bad.  For  although  there  is  in 
many  actions  that  which  the  school  calls  indifferentiam  iecundmm 
^eciem,  '  an  indifference  in  the  kind'  of  action,  or  in  respect  of  the 
object,  yet  when  such  actions  come  under  deliberation  and  to  be  in- 
vested with  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  considered  at  all,  but  that 
first  they  must  be  understood  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful ;  for  that  very 
objective  or  specific  indifference  supposes  the  action  lawful :  and  he 
that  does  a  thing  though  but  with  that  deliberation  and  precaution^ 
does  do  well,  unless  there  be  something  else  also  to  be  considered, 
and  then  it  may  be  he  does  better^  or  it  may  be  ill ;  bat  when  it  is 
come  as  far  as  to  be  chosen  and  considered,  it  must  be  good  or  bad. 
For  whatsoever  that  is  about  which  we  deliberate,  we  do  it  for  a  rea- 
son that  to  us  cannot  seem  indiffetent ;  it  is  for  an  innocent  and  a 
good  end,  for  good  to  ourselves  or  others :  and  nothing  can  come 
under  the  consideration  of  being  an  end  of  human  actions,  but  is 
directed  by  the  words  or  by  the  reason,  by  the  design  or  the  propor- 
tion of  some  law.  For  even  our  pr<^t  or  our  pleasure  are  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  measures  of  the  spirit :  and  there  is  notliing  else  be- 
sides profit  and  pleasure  that  is  good,  or  can  become  the  end  of  an 
action,  excepting  only  what  is  honest :  and  therefore  every  thing  that 
is  good  or  can  be  the  reason  of  an  action  is  under  a  kw,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  indifferent,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin^, 
Quanquam  voluntas  minim  d  potest  in  medio  qnodam  Ha  otmsistere, 
ut  nee  bona  nee  mala  sit :  atit  enim  justitiam  diligimius,  et  bona  esi, 
et  si  magis  diligimMS,  magis  bona,  si  minus,  minus  bona  ;  aut  si  om^ 
nino  non  diligimus,  non  bona  esL  Quis  vero  dubitet  dicere  vohmtatem 
nullo  mode  justitiam  diligeniem  non  mode  esse  malcan,  sed  pessimam 
voluntaiem  ?  Ergo  volunlas  aut  bona  est  aut  mala,  8fc.  Whatsoever 
we  do,  we  do  it  for  a  good  end  or  an  evil ;  for  if  we  do  it  for  no  end, 
we  do  not  work  like  men:  and  according  as  tlie  reason  is  which 
moves  the  action  so  is  the  will,  dther  good  or  bad:  for  though 
virtue  oftentimes  is  in  the  midst  between  two  evils,  yet  the  will  of 
man  is  never  so  in  the  middle  as  to  be  between  good  and  evil ;  for 
every  Uiing  that  can  move  the  will  is  good,  or  it  seems  so,  and  ac- 
cordingly so  is  tlie  will. 

§  19.  Indeed  every  action  we  do  is  not  in  an  immediate  order  to 
eternal  blessing  or  infelicity ;  but  yet  mediately  and  by  consequence 

»  De  peccator.  merit  et  remiss.,  lib,  ii.  cap.  IS.  [tom.  x.  col.  56  B.] 
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and  in  the  whole  disposition  of  affairs  it  adds  great  moments  to  it. 
Bonum  est  continentia,  malum  est  luxuria ;  inter  utrutnque  ind^f- 
ferens,  amhularef  capitis  naribus  purgamenta  projicere,  sp%Uis  rheu- 
mata  jacere ;  hoc  nee  barium,  nee  malum  est:  sive  enim  feceris,  tive 
nofif  nee  Justitiam  habebis  nee  injustitiam,  said  S.  Hierome^:  'con- 
tinence is  good,  and  luxury  is  evil ;  but  between  these  it  is  indifferent 
to  walk,  to  blow  the  nose,  to  spit :  these  things  are  neither  good 
.  nor  bad,  for  whether  you  do  them  or  do  them  not,  you  are  by  them 
neither  just  nor  unjust/  For  besides  that  S.  Hierome  instances  in 
things  of  a  specific  and  objective  indifference,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  that  which  he  says  is  true  in  respect  of  the  supernatural  end 
of  man,  to  which  these  things  (concerning  which  oftentimes  we  do 
not  deliberate  at  all,  and  even  then  when  we  do  deliberate,  they) 
operate  but  Httle.  But  because  the  instances  are  in  natural  things, 
where  the  will  hath  very  little  to  do,  we  shall  best  understand  this 
proposition  by  the  instance  of  S.  Gregory^;  NonnuUi  diliffuni  prox- 
imos,  sed  pet  affectum  cognationi-s  et  camis,  quibits  tamen  in  hoc 
dilectione  sacra  cloqina  non  coritradicnnt.  Our  natural  love  to  our 
kindred  is  a  thing  so  indifi'erent,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  of  so 
little  concern  to  eternity  if  it  be  only  upon  the  stock  of  nature,  that 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  the  scriptures  do  not  forbid  it.  That 
is,  whatsoever  is  natural  is  not  considerable  in  morality.  But  because 
this  which  first  enters  by  nature  is  commanded  by  God,  and  can  be 
confirmed  and  improved  by  the  will,  therefore  it  can  become  spiritual : 
but '  that  which  is  natural  is  first,  and  then  that  which  is  spiritual :' 
so  that  although  at  the  first  and  when  it  is  only  the  product  of 
nature,  it  is  but  a  disposition  and  a  facihty  towards  a  spiritual  or 
moral  duty ;  yet  as  soon  as  ever  the  will  handles  it,  it  puts  on  its  upper 
garment  of  morality,  and  may  come  to  be  invested  with  a  robe  of 
glory.  And  this  was  very  well  discoursed  of  by  the  author  of  the 
TiroyviaoTiKa  in  S.  Austin* ;  Esse/atemns  liberum  arbitrium  omnibus 
hominibus,  habens  quidem  judicium  rationis,  non  per  quod  sit  idoneum 
qua  ad  Deum  pertinent  siiie  Deo  atU  inchoare,  aut  eerie  peragere,  sed 
tantum  in  operibus  vita  prasentis,  tarn  bonis  quam  etiam  maUs :  bonis 
dico  qua  de  bono  natura  oriuntur,  id  est,  velle  laborare  in  agro,  velle 
mandiicare  et  bibere  ;  *  in  things  pertaining  to  God  we  cannot  begin, 
or  at  least  we  cannot  finish  anything  without  God  and  His  grace : 
but  in  the  tilings  of  this  life  we  have  a  free  choice,  whether  the 
things  be  good  or  evil.  For  those  I  call  good  which  do  natural  good, 
as  to  be  willing  to  work  in  the  field,  to  will  to  eat  or  to  drink.  Now 
even  these  things  are  always  good  or  bad  wh(  n  they  are  once  chosen 
by  the  will,  and  to  these  very  things  the  divine  grace  does  give 
assistance.    So  the  same  author*,  Velle  quicquid  bonum  ad  prasentem 

*  Epist  xi.  ad  Augustin.  [inter  epist  *  Tom.  vii.  lib.  iii.  [cap.  4.  Ben.  torn. 

August,  Ben.  Ixxv.  torn.  ii.  col  176  C]  x.  append.  coL  14  C] 

^  Homil.  in  Evang.  xxvii.  [torn.  i.  coL  *  [^Ibid.] 
1560  C] 
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pertinet  vUam,  nan  sine  divine  gubemactdo  subiistunt,  'a  man  cannot 
choose  well,  even  in  things  belonging  to  this  life,  without  the  divine 
assistance/  And  therefore  in  things  of  great  concernment  we  pray 
to  God  to  conduct  and  direct  our  choice^  And  since  the  order  and 
perfection  of  every  creature  is  to  do  actions  agreeable  to  the  end  and 

Eerfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  a  pursuance  of  the  end  of  God  and  of 
is  own  felicity.  Althoagh  to  ao  so  is  not  virtue  in  beasts^  because 
tliey  are  directed  by  an  external  principle,  and  themselves  choose  it 
not;  yet  in  men  it  is  virtue,  and  it  is  obedience :  and  although  it  is 
natural  to  do  so,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  do  otherwise ;  yet  because  it 
is  also  chosen  in  many  instances,  in  them  it  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice 
respectively :  and  tliough  it  be  no  eminent  virtue  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  a 
prodigious  siu  to  do  otherwise ;  tor  sins  against  nature  arc  ordinarily 
and  in  most  instances  the  worst ;  which  does  demonstrate,  that  even 
things  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  our  prime  appetites,  when  they 
can  be  considered  and  chosen,  never  can  be  indifferent;  and  for 
other  things  which  are  not  of  nature  there  is  less  question.  Thus  to 
walk,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  rest,  to  take  physic  for  the  procuring 
health,  or  the  ease  of  our  labours,  or  any  end  of  charity  to  ourselves 
or  others,  to  talk,  to  tell  stories,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  good  or 
can  minister  good  to  nature  or  societv,  is  good,  not  only  naturally, 
but  morally,  and  may  also  be  spiritually  so ;  for  it  being  a  duty  to 
God  to  preserve  ourselves,  and  against  a  commandment  to  destroy 
ourselves ;  it  being  a  duty  to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  our  deport- 
ment, to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  charitable ;  it  being  charity  to  make 
our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others  pleasant,  and  their  condition 
not  only  tolerable  but  eligible ;  there  is  no  peradventure  but  every 
thing  of  our  lives  can  be  good  or  bad,  because  if  it  can  minister  to 
good  or  evil  ends,  it  can  be  chosen  for  those  ends,  and  therefore 
must  nartake  of  good  or  evil  accordinglv.  How  these  ends  are  to  be 
considered,  and  with  what  intention  and  actual  or  habitual  intuition, 
I  am  afterwards  to  consider ;  for  the  present  it  suffices  that  upon 
this  account  the  actions  themselves  are  not  indifferent. 

§  20.  And  this  doctrine  is  to  great  and  severe  purposes  taught  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  ''Of  every  idle  word  that  a  man  shall  speak  he 
shall  give  account  in  that  day^.^'  It  was  a  known  saying  among  the 
Jews,  Cavebit  vir  ne  cum  uxore  loquatur  turpia,  qnia  etiatn  propUit 
sermonem  levem  viri  cum  uxore  addticetur  ille  injudiciutn,  said  Babb: 
Jonah ^;  'even  the  looseness  of  a  man's  talk  with  his  wife  shall b 
brought  into  judgment :'  and  Maimonides*  said,  Pleraqtie  verba  9un 
otiosa  ei  causam  prahent  in iqui talis,  'most  words  are  such  wbic 
some  way  or  other  minister  to  iniquity,'  and  therefore  shall  certain] 
pass  the  fiery  trial.  nSj;  prjim  Trovrjpiv,  so  it  is  in  some  Qre« 
copies,  '  every  wicked  word :'  for  an  idle  word  is  not  indifferent ; 

^  [Matt  xiL  5G.]  p.  787.]  ,   ,         ,  r.., 

«  In  libr.  TiraoTW.  [R.  Jonah  Genin-         *  TTeate  Druwo  ad  loc-  intmr  Ciit 
dcnsis ;  vid.  Bartol.  bibl  Rabb.,  torn.  iiL      saor.  J 
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§  23.  This  is  not  a  question  of  single  actions  principallj,  but  of 
states  of  life  and  being,  and  of  single  actions  only  by  consequence 
and  involution  in  the  whole :  but  of  great  usefulness  in  the  conduct 
of  conscience  and  making  judgments  concerning  the  state  of  oar 
souls ;  and  it  is  a  great  endearment  of  the  actions,  the  zeal  and  for- 
wardnesses of  the  will  and  an  active  piety.  First  therefore  in  general 
I  answer,  then  more  particularly. 

§  24.  In  the  law  of  Moses  the  righteousness  commanded  was  a 
design  for  innocence,  their  great  religion  was  rest,  their  decalogue 
was  a  system  especially  of  negative  commandments,  the  sanction  of 
the  law  was  fear  and  terror,  which  affrights  all  men,  bat  invites 
none,  it  makes  them  afraid,  but  never  willing;  their  offices  were 
purifications  and  cleansings  away :  but  so  little  of  good  was  to  be 
done,  that  Ood  was  more  careful  that  the  people  should  not  commit 
idolatry  than  severe  in  calling  them  to  admire  His  beauties;  that 
they  should  le^m  no  evil  than  that  they  should  learn  much  good. 
Now  to  this  negative  state  of  duty,  a  will  doing  nothing,  an  under- 
standing not  considering,  a  forgetfulness  of  the  question,  and  a  sit- 
ting stiU  might  in  many  cases  minister ;  and  then  the  will  is  acci- 
dentally indifferent,  when  the  action  never  stands  before  it,  either  as 
ffood  or  evil.  But  now  under  the  gospel  we  are  unclean  unless  we 
lave  active  purities,  and  we  are  covetous  unless  we  despise  the  world, 
and  we  are  malicious  by  interpretation  of  law,  unless  we  take  what 
opportunities  we  have  of  doing  good  to  them  that  have  used  us  ill ; 
and  even  to  be  lukewarm  is  abominable  to  God,  and  our  tongues 
may  sin  with  silence,  and  we  are  to  keep  holy  days  not  by  rest,  but 
by  religious  labour,  and  we  dishonour  the  holy  name  of  God,  not 
only  by  cursed  swearing,  and  false  oaths,  and  evil  covenants,  but  if 
we  do  not  do  Him  honour ;  if  we  do  not  advance  His  kingdom  we  are 
rebels,  if  we  do  not  set  His  glory  forward  we  have  profaned  His 
holy  name  that  is  called  upon  us. 

§  25.  And  this  is  with  some  mysteriousness  intimated  in  the 
several  senses  of  those  words  of  scripture^,  "Therefore  let  My  name 
be  called  upon  them.'*  So  Jacob's  name  was  called  upon  Rebeccah, 
and  Uriah's  name  upon  Bathsheba ;  Rebecca  Jacobi,  and  Urue  Bath- 
aheba:  and  upon  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  when  Jacob's  name  was 
called,  the  purpose  was  that  they  should  be  reckoned  not  as  if  they 
had  been  sons  of  Joseph,  but  the  sons  of  Jacob,  having  an  equal 

?ortion  in  the  divisions  of  Israel.  So  in  the  prophet",  "  Only  let 
'hy  name  be  called  upon  us,"  that  is,  let  us  be  reckoned  in  Thy 
portion,  accounted  "to  be  Tliy  people.  Thou  our  Father,"  and  we 
"sons  and  daughters  unto  God."  Now  in  these  instances  of  the 
Old  testament  it  signifies  honour  and  privilege,  security  of  title  and 
advantage  of  relation,  something  that  on  their  part  was  passive  all 
the  way.     But  in  the  New  testament  we  find  the  same  expression 

>  [Gen.  xlviii.  16.]  ~  [Isa.  iv.  1.] 
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rendered  to  such  purposes  as  will  signify  something  on  our  parts 
also^  some  emanation  of  our  will  and  choice^  even  an  active  duty. 
BAa<r<^i7/ioi5<r4  rh  Kokhv  Svoiia  rh  ^inKKrjd^v  ^<f>  v/xay°,  *  they  blaspheme 
that  holy  name  which  is  invocated  upon  you/  tiiat  is^  they  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was  put  upon  them  in  baptism  by 
invocation  and  solemn  sacramental  prayer.  The  name  of  Christ  was 
tlien  put  upon  us  in  that  manner  which  teaches  us  how  to  wear  it 
for  ever  after :  it  was  called  upon  and  so  put  upon  us ;  it  must  be 
called  upon,  and  so  worn  by  us.  Here  is  invocation  relative  to  two 
terms,  both  active  and  passive.  And  since  it  is  evident  and  clear  in 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  testament  that '  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord^  is  used  for  being '  disciples'  and  '  servants  of  the  Lord/  as 
appears  in  those  words**,  "Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved,''  that  is,  all  that  have  given  up  their  names  to 
Christ,  all  that  have  taken  His  name  and  live  accordingly ;  it  follows 
that  all  we  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians  must  not  be  content 
witfi  the  glorious  appellation  or  the  excellency  of  the  relation,  but  we 
must  by  our  holy  lives,  by  our  active  obedience,  by  an  operative 
faith,  and  a  busy  love,  do  honour  to  Cluist,  and  glorify  that  name  by 
which  we  are  called  and  made  illustrious. 

§  26.  And  this  is  rarely  well  taught  us  by  a  proverbial  saying 
used  by  our  blessed  LordP,  "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  scattereth  abroad :"  that  is,  it  is  not 
enough  that  our  will  do  not  choose  evil,  or  oppose  itself  against  God 
and  His  holy  laws  and  sermons.  For  many  unconverted  gentiles, 
children  and  strangers,  the  lukewarm  and  the  indifferent,  the  deaf 
and  the  dumb,  the  stones  of  the  street  and  the  gold  of  the  temple^ 
the  starers  and  the  talkers,  the  sceptic  and  the  careless,  these  have  a 
negative  indifference  of  will :  they  do  not  take  part  against  Christy 
but  neither  do  they  fight  of  His  side,  and  therefore  are  not  populua 
volunt^rius,  their  will  and  choice  is  not  on  Christ's  side.  But  t\\6 
particulars  are  these,  which  determine  the  cases  of  conscience  which 
can  arise  from  this  enquiry. 

§  27.  There  are  in  the  gospels  two  proverbial  sayings,  each  of 
them  twice  used :  "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us,"  and, 
"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us*."  The  sayings  are  of  contrary 
purpose  and  effect.  For  as  the  first  enjoins  us  to  the  labour  of  love, 
and  an  active  will,  and  an  effective  zeal,  and  a  religion  productive  of 
permanent  effects ;  so  the  latter  seems  to  be  content  with  negative 
measures,  to  approve  of  an  indifferent  will,  to  allow  a  neutrality,  and 
that  not  only  many  single  actions,  but  that  a  whole  state  of  life  may 
have  a  negative  indifference  and  indetermination.  Now  because  both 
the  propositions  must  needs  be  true,  they  must  have  distinct  measures 
and  proper  significations ;  therefore 


[James  ii.  7.] 

[Actsii.  21;  Rom.  x.  13.] 


p  [Matt  xii  SO;  Luke  xi  23.] 
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§  28.  1)  When  Christ  said^  ''He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us/'  He  meant  it  principally  of  strangers  and  aliens^  persons  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  strictures  of  the  covenant  erangelical.  For  when 
the  princes  of  the  nations  conspire  against  the  Lord's  Christ,  he 
that  refuses  to  join  with  them  declares  that  he  will  not  be  Christ's 
enemy;  and 

Est  quiddun  prodire  tenus^ 

this  little  is  more  than  nothing.  Thus  Gamahel  was  on  Christ's  side 
when  He  gave  a  gentle  counsel  in  a  case  of  the  apostles,  with  whom 
although  he  did  not  join,  yet  because  he  would  not  join  against  them, 
he  was  so  far  with  them  that  he  was  not  esteemed  an  enemy  :  and  it 
was  noted  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  that  he  was  not  consenting  to  the 
sentence  of  the  high  priests  in  putting  our  blessed  Lord  to  death, 
and  therefore  he  was  a  good  man.  His  not  doing  that  evil  was  a 
great  indication  of  a  friendly  mind. 

§  29.  2)  This  is  also  true  in  questions  of  religion  of  dii&colt^un- 
derstanding,  and  less  necessary  knowledge,  or  not  of  immediate  con- 
cernment to  salvation.     He  that  does  not  disbelieve  the  miracles  of 
Christy  he  that  does  not  stop  his  ears  against  the  vmce  of  Christy  he 
that  does  not  run  after  a  stranger's  voice,  'is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :'  though  the  man  knows  little,  yet  if  he  believes 
nothing  against  anv  word  of  Christ,  though  many  words  of  Christ 
were  delivered  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  he  hath  put  his  head  into 
the  folds  of  Christ.     For  in  articles  of  belief  which  are  not  of  the 
foundation,  an  implicit  belief  in  God  and  His  Christ  is  sufiBcient^ 
when  there  is  no  vicious  positive  cause  of  the  not  knowing  them  ex- 
plicitly :  and  if  this  were  not  true,  ignorant  and  unlettered  persons 
were  tied  to  as  great  learning  and  explicit  knowledge  as  the  pro- 
foundest  clerks;  which  because  it  is  nowhere  commanded,  and  is 
very  often  impossible,  and  always  imreasonable  to  be  exacted,  it  must 
follow  that  it  will  in  most  cases  be  enough  for  the  idiot  or  unlearned 
that  they  do  not  oppose  what  they  do  not  understand,  but  humbly 
submit  themselves  to  God  and  their  superiors,  by  a  confident  con- 
fession of  what  they  understand,  and  a  modest  conformity  to  those 
other  articles  in  which  public  peace  is  more  concerned  than  public 
truth,  or  their  private  duty.     In  this  case  a  negative  indifference  of 
the  will  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the  understanding,  that  is,  a 
not  opposing  what  they  understand  not  and  cannot  understand^  is 
their  security  and  thmr  innocence. 

§  SO.  3)  He  that  is  not  against  Christ  is  with  Him,  is  true  in  the 
pr^arations  and  dispositions  to  conversion.  For  he  that  makes  use 
of  a  little  grace  shall  have  more ;  and  he  that  well  uses  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  keeps  the  justice  of  his  nation,  and  observes  the 

Erinciples  of  reason,  and  walks  according  to  the  light  he  hath,  though 
e  hath  not  the  broad  noon-day  of  the  gospel,  yet  he  is  so  far  on 
Christ's  side,  that  Christ  will  join  Himself  to  his,  and  draw  him 

'  [Est  quodam  prodire  tenus, — Hor.,  lib.  i.  epist  1.  33.] 
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nearer^  and  advance  his  nature,  and  promote  his  excellent  disposi- 
tions, and  by  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  bring  him  to  God.  Upon 
this  stock  it  was  that  God  sent  S.  Peter  to  Cornelius,  and  that  so 
many  of  the  Jewish  proselytes  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  so 
many  wise  heathens,  who  had  just  and  ingenuous  souls  and  lived 
gooa  lives,  were  brought  into  the  schods  of  Christ. 

§  81.  4)  This  is  true  also  in  the  habits  or  actions  of  any  one 
virtue  when  it  is  alone,  or  when  it  comes  in  upon  the  stock  of 
nature,  or  education,  or  passion,  or  human  laws.  He  that  does  one 
good  act  for  Christ,  though  he  does  no  more,  by  that  one  action  de- 
clares himself  to  be  no  enemy,  and  therefore  he  sliall  not  lose  his 
reward ;  though  he  give  but  a  '  cup  of  cold  water '  to  a  thirsty  dis- 
ciple, in  that  capacity  of  his  being  a  disciple ;  nay,  if  it  be  but  in  the 
consideration  of  his  bdng  thirsty,  if  it  be  but  by  a  natural  pity  and 
tenderness,  by  the  emotions  of  humanity,  by  the  meltings  of  a  worthy 
disposition  and  of  tender  bowek:  and  therefore  much  more  shall 
every  worthy  habit,  though  it  be  alone,  though  entering  from  a  less 
perfect  principle  than  a  spiritual  ,and  christian  grace.  The  chastity 
of  Lucretia,  the  honesty  of  Decianus,  the  truth  of  Rutilius,  the 
bravery  of  Scsevola,  the  repentance  of  Ahab,  the  humiliation  of 
Manasses,  the  zeal  of  Jehu,  the  compassion  of  Titus  over  Jerusalem, 
these  things  and  these  persons  are  considered  by  God,  and  have  their 
portion  of  reward.  And  he  is  not  wholly  against  Christ  that  does 
any  thing  for  Him :  for  our  blessed  Lord  is  so  gracious,  that  no  man 
shall  speak  a  word  for  Him,  or  relieve  any  of  His  servants,  or  keep  a 
memorial,  but  as  far  as  that  action  goes,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  choice  and  the  good  will,  Christ  will  reckon  him  to  oe  on  His 
side,  and  allot  him  a  portion  of  His  blessing,  a  younger  brother's 
part,  though  not  the  inheritance. 

§  32.  5)  This  is  true  of  those  who  being  secretly  convinced  cannot 
yet  shake  off  their  prejudices,  and  their  pitiable  fears,  who  own  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  whose  faith  is  weak  and  their  doubts  are  strong,  who 
fear  God  heartily,  and  yet  cannot  quite  shake  off  the  fear  of  men ; 
they  also  are  reckoned  on  Christ's  side  so  far,  that  they  are  not  pre- 
sent and  actual  enemies,  but  actual  friends,  and  but  potential  pro- 
fessors and  disciples.  Thus  Nicodemus  was  on  Christ^s  side  by  not 
being  against  Him.  He  owned  as  much  as  he  durst;  he  spake  in 
behalf  of  Christ,  but  professed  Him  not ;  be  believed  in  Him,  but 
feared  the  Jews.  This  was  not  enough  to  adopt  him  into  the  king- 
dom, but  this  brought  him  from  the  enemv^s  siijie,  like  the  Kenites 
and  the  sons  of  Rechab  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

§  33.  6)  To  be  with  Christ  hath  many  parts  and  degrees  of  pro- 
gression and  avail.  Every  man  that  professes  Christ  is  with  Him ; 
he  that  is  baptized,  he  that  is  called  christian,  he  that  delights  in  the 
name,  he  that  is  in  the  external  communion  of  the  church,  is  in  some 
sense,  with  Christ,  because  he  is  not  against  Him.  For  whoever  is 
a  member  of  the  cliurch,  whosoever  retains  his  baptismal  right,  he 
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that  hath  not  renounced  Christianity,  lost  his  faith,  defied  Christy  or 
turned  apostate,  he  is  still  within  the  covenant  of  mercy,  within  the 
limits  of  grace  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  hath  a  right 
to  the  privilege  and  grace  of  being  aomitted  to  repentance  and  the 
consequent  grace  of  pardon :  for  baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  not  renounced  we  have  a  perpetual  title  to  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  sacrament  as  to  this  purpose  being  of  perpetual 
effect.  Every  such  person  is  yet  a  member  of  Christ,  though  barren 
and  unfruitful :  his  leaf  doth  not  prosper  and  his  fruit  springs  not, 
yet  there  is  a  root  remaining.  For  thus  the  gospel  is  compared  to  a 
net  with  fishes  good  and  bad,  to  a  field  of  corn  and  tares.  For  no 
man  is  thrown  from  grace  and  mercy  but  the  open,  professed,  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  Christ,  voluntary  and  malicious  apostates ;  for 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  root,  and  have  no  portion  in  it,  as  S.  Paul 
largely  discourses  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  those  who  sin  against  Christ,  and  dishonour  and  grieve  the  holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  who  sin  and  repent  and  yet  sin  and  repent  again, 
being  always  sorrowful,  and  always  have  cause ;  these  men  have  hopes, 
and  time,  and  helps,  and  arguments,  and  probabilities  of  life,  which 
they  could  not  have  but  by  being  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body. 
They  are  with  Christ  in  covenant  and  desire,  in  title  and  adoption, 
because  they  are  not  against  Him  in  profession  and  voluntary  hos- 
tility :  but  they  must  go  further,  or  they  die. 

§  84.  For  all  this  effects  nothing  else,  but  that  we  are  tied  to 
treat  such  persons  not  as  enemies  but  as  brethren ;  it  exposes  such 
to  be  chastised  and  guided  by  the  rod  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but 
not  to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  excision  and  anathema,  and  sen- 
tences of  despair ;  it  does  manifest  the  goodness  of  God,  the  glorious 
mercies  of  our  Redeemer,  His  aptness  to  pardon.  His  readiness  to 
receive  us.  His  desires  to  have  us  saved.  His  passion  for  our  felicity, 
and  the  presence  of  His  preventing  and  auxiHary  grace.  But  this 
was  but  the  proverb  of  strangers  and  beginners,  of  infants  and  babes 
in  Christ. 

§  35.  7)  But  when  we  are  entered  into  the  covenant  of  grace, 
when  we  have  declared,  when  the  question  is  concerning  final  pardon 
and  the  hopes  of  glory,  then  the  other  proverb  is  only  true.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  are  not  f^nst  Christ,  but  we  must  be  with 
Him  and  for  Him,  earnest  and  zealous,  passionate  and  obedient, 
diligent  and  true,  industrious  and  inquisitive ;  then  it  is, '  He  that  is 
not  with  Christ  is  against  Him.'  For  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  in 
the  root;  that  is,  in  preparation  and  disposition;  but  we  must  also 
bear  fruit  in  the  root ;  for  so  saith  our  blessed  Saviour*,  ''  I  am  the 
vine ;  My  Father  is  the  husbandman :  every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth 
not  fruit  shall  be  cut  off.''  First  they  are  in  Christ  as  in  the  vine  be- 
fore they  can  bear  fruit ;  and  there  He  suffers  them  to  be  in  expecta- 
tion of  fruit ;  of  which  if  they  fail  in  their  season,  they  shall  be  cut 

■  [John  XY.  1,  2.] 
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off.  For  the  case  between  Christ  and  the  world  is  as  it  was  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey.  Pompey  had  the  possession  and  the  right ;  and 
therefore,  as  Cicero  in  his  oration  pro  lAgario^  affirms,  Pompey's 
party  acknowledged  none  but  his  certain  and  professed  friends :  ad- 
veraarios  autem  putare  nisi  qui  nobiscum  essetU,  and  all  to  be  against 
them  that  were  not  with  them :  Te  autem,  saith  he  to  Ceesar,  qui 
cantra  te  non  essent,  tuos.  For  Csesar  was  but  entering  upon  his 
new  fortune,  and  all  that  he  could  get  to  himself,  and  all  that  would 
not  assist  his  enemy,  were  his  purchase  or  security.  So  it  is  with 
Christ  in  the  beginnings  of  our  conversion ;  it  is  a  degree  of  victory 
to  arrest  our  thoughts,  and  our  not  consentings  to  the  world  and  its 
fond  affections  is  an  approach  and  an  accession  to  Christ.  But  when  our 
Lord  hath  gotten  the  first  victories,  when  He  hath  acquired  possession 
as  well  as  right  to  a  soul,  and  hath  a  title  to  rule  alone,  then  the 
proposition  is  changed.  Christ  will  not  be  satisfied  with  neutrality 
and  an  indifferent  undetermined  will,  but  He  will  have  our  love  and 
active  choice,  and  He  will  be  honoured  by  all  our  services :  and  then 
the  christian  philosophy  relies  upon  these  principles :  '  He  that  does 
not  love  God  is  His  enemy ;'  '  Not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  back- 
ward ;'  not  to  do  good  is  a  doing  evil,  and  lukewarmness  is  an  evil 
state ;  and  we  must  not  only  not  '  resist  the  word  of  truth,*  but '  we 
must  contend  earnestly  for  it/  and  *we  must  confess  with  our 
mouth  what  we  believe  with  the  heart ;'  to  be  Christian  is  to  hurt  no 
man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man ;  and  we  must  not  only  proceed 
when  we  are  not  hindered,  but  we  must  take  care  that  we  be  not 
hindered,  we  must  remove  every  impediment,  and  pare  away  that 
which  is  useless ;  for  obstat  quicquid  non  adjuvat  '^,  if  it  does  no 
good  it  does  hurt :  and  when  the  talent  is  entrusted  to  us  it  must 
not  only  not  be  spent  riotously,  but  it  must  not  be  laid  up  in  a 
napkin.  Pensemus  qiwd  lucrum  Deo  fecimus  nos  qui  accepto  talento 
ah  eo  ad  negotinm  missi  sumus  ^ :  '  unless  we  gain,  and  put  something 
to  God's  heap,  we  are  unprofitable  servant^.' 

§  36.  By  the  proportion  of  this  truth  in  the  state  of  our  life,  we 
are  to  account  concerning  our  single  actions ;  not  that  every  single 
action  must  be  effective  of  a  real,  discernible  event  of  piety,  but  that 
it  be  fitted  to  the  general  design  of  a  Christian's  life;  nothing  of  evil, 
but  ministering  to  good  some  way  or  other,  or  at  least  in  some  good 
order  of  things ;  good  for  edification,  or  good  in  charitable  society, 
or  good  for  example,  or  useful  to  some  purpose  that  is  fit  to  be  de- 
signed, and  fit  to  be  chosen. 

*  [cap.  11.]  ■  S.  Greg.,  homil.  vil  in  evang.  [torn. 

**  Quintil.  inst.  orat,  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.      i.  col.  1504  C] 
[§  61.] 
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RULE  II. 

THE  VIRTUAL  AND  INTBRPBETATIVE  COHSBlfT  OP  THE  WILL  IS  IMPCTTBD 

TO  GOOD  OE  EVIL. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  intended  to  explicate  the  nature  of  social  crimes, 
in  which  a  man's  will  is  deeper  than  his  hand,  though  the  action  of 
the  will  is  often  indirect  and  collateral,  consequent  or  distant ;  but  if 
by  any  means  it  hath  a  portion  into  the  effect,  it  is  entire  in  the 
guilt     And  this  happens  many  ways. 

§  2.  By  Batihabition  and  Confirmation. 

In  malefi4no  ratihabitio  mandato  comparatur,  saith  the  law  7:  to 
command  another  to  do  violence  is  imputed  to  him  that  commands 
it  more  than  him  that  does  it.  So  Ulpian  interpreting  the  interdict 
Undc  fit  ilium  vi  dejecisti,  affirms  eum  quoque  deii^cre  qui  aUeri 
mandavit  veljussit :  and  therefore  Ptolemy  was  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  Pompey  when  he  sent  Pothinus  to  kill  him. 

Hie  factum  domino  praestitit' 

Now  because  ratihabition  is  by  presumption  of  law  esteemed  as  a 
comniandment,  therefore  Ulpian*  affirms  of  both  alike,  Dgicit  ei  qui 
7iiandat,  ei  deficit  qui  ratum  haheL  He  that  commands,  and  he 
that  consents  after  it  is  done,  are  equally  responsible.  Now  though 
the  law  particularly  affirms  this  only  in  malejicio,  in  criminal  and  in- 
jurious actions,  yet  in  the  edition  of  Haloander  that  clause  is  not  in- 
serted ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  it  holds  and  is  true  in  contracts 
and  civil  affairs.  Thus  what  a  servant  or  a  son  employed  by  his 
father  or  his  master  shall  contract  for,  is  the  father's  act  if  he  ac- 
counts it  valid.  If  the  son  borrows  money  in  the  father's  name  the 
father  is  the  debtor.  But  in  matters  criminal  and  dvil  there  is  a  real 
difference  as  to  this  particular. 

§  8.  For  in  matters  Criminal  ratihabition  or  approving  of  the  act 
does  always  make  the  approver  guilty.  The  Jews  crucified  their 
Lord  and  king :  he  that  says  it  was  well  done,  is  guilty  of  that  in- 
tolerable murder,  and  for  an  ineffective  malice  and  spite  procures 
to  himself  a  real  and  effective  damnation.  But  in  actions  criminal 
there  is  this  difference  to  be  observed.  I)  Some  actions  are  done  by 
the  lust  and  appetite  of  the  criminal  agent  only,  as  adultery,  rape, 
fornication ;  and  if  this  be  the  state  of  that  affair,  that  sin  is  wholly 
imputed  to  him  that  acted  it,  not  to  him  that  approves  it.  He 
that  approves  it  is  indeed  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sin,  because 
he  hath  applied  his  will  to  that  which  God  forbids,  and  for  his  lust- 

y  ff  de  rcg.  jur.,  1.  152,  [Digest  lib.  1.  »  [Mart,  lib.  iiL  epigr.  ^^.'i 

tit,  17.]  '  [ubi  supra.] 
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ful  disposition  approved  and  consented  to  by  his  will  commits  a  sin 
like  it^  but  is  not  guilty  of  that.  2)  But  if  such  approbation  become 
an  encouragement  to  the  criminal  to  do  so  again,  if  it  fortifies  his 
heart  in  sin^  or  hardens  his  forehead,  or  makes  it  pleasant,  he  that 
approved  the  first  is  not  only  gailtj  of  a  sin  like  the  first,  but  par^ 
takes  with  the  criminal  really  in  the  guilt  of  the  sins  that  follow 
upon  that  account  3)  But  there  are  other  sins  which  are,  as  the  law 
speaks,  ratihabentis  nomine  geita,  which  are  done  in  another's  name, 
and  either  partly  or  wholly  for  his  interest ;  and  therefore  if  by  him 
they  be  approved,  the  ratihabition  is  valid  to  all  evil  purposes,  and  is 
therefore  all  one  as  if  the  actions  were  by  him  commanded  for  whose 
interest  they  were  acted,  and  by  whose  will  they  are  approved.  And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  former  sins  which  serve  the  lust  of  him  that 
acts  them,  if  besides  the  serving  of  his  lust  they  are  designed  to 
serve  another's  interest ;  as  if  Titius  steal  Sempronia  and  run  away 
with  her,  or  lie  with  Msevia  the  daughter  of  Amilius  to  do  a  spite  to 
the  father  for  the  injury  he  did  to  Tubero,  not  only  Titius  but  Tu- 
bero  is  guilty  of  the  crime,  if  Tubero  approves  what  Titius  did  for 
his  sake. 

§  4.  But  now  if  it  be  enquired  what  real  event  as  to  conscience 
this  nice  distinction  without  greater  difference  can  have,  that  in  one 
case  he  that  approves  the  sin  is  not  guilty  of  the  same  but  another 
like  it,  and  in  the  other  cases  he  is  partner  of  the  same  fault;  I  an- 
swer, first,  in  human  laws  the  diflierence  of  effect  is  very  great.  For 
to  approve  an  act  of  sin  done  not  in  my  name  introduces  no  punish- 
ment upon  the  approver;  but  if  it  J)e  done  in  my  name  and  for  my 
interest,  by  a  fiction  or  presumption  of  law,  it  is  supposed  I  gave 
command  or  warranty,  and  therefore  I  also  shall  partake  of  the  pun- 
ishment, unless  by  the  consideration  of  other  circumstances  I  be  re- 
lieved in  equity,  and  the  presumption  be  found  to  fail.  But  in  the 
court  of  conscience  the  difference  depends  not  upon  presumption, 
but  upon  what  it  is  in  the  truth  of  the  thing,  whicli  shall  be  judged 
well  enough  by  him  that  knows  the  secret.  For  whether  the  crime 
was  done  for  me  or  not,  I  shall  be  judged  according  to  that  influence 
wliich  I  would  have  upon  the  efiect.  If  I  willed  it  directly  and 
caused  it  to  be  done  knowingly,  or  by  some  causality  which  I  at  any 
time  used  to  that  purpose,  I  am  liable  to  all  the  evil  that  can  be  con- 
sequent to  that  sin :  but  if  I  be  guilty  only  by  ratihabition,  that  is, 
if  realty  I  did  not  command  it,  or  effect  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  effected, 
but  only  rejoice  in  it  and  use  it  when  it  is  done,  then  my  ratihabition 
is  ordinarily  (though  very  evil)  yet  much  less  than  the  other's  action. 
I  say  ordinarily,  that  is  in  all  cases  where  craft  and  machination,  plots 
and  contrivances,  intermedial  violences  and  deceivings,  and  other  evil 
things  of  the  retinue  of  the  sin  are  previous  to  the  crime.  For  in  all 
these  things  he  that  only  approves  the  act  hath  commonly  no  interest, 
or  care,  or  notice,  or  consideration.  If  it  happens  that  he  considers 
and  approves  them  too,  then  the  case  is  altered :  but  it  is  not  al- 
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ways  so.  This  case  will  explicate  the  rule.  Ventidius  was  married 
to  Romanella ;  but  growing  rich^  and  being  made  a  Roman  knight, 
grows  weary  of  his  first  bed-fellow,  because  he  liopes  now  to  get  a 
richer  wife  if  she  were  gone.  While  he  tumbled  this  often  in  his 
heady  it  happened  that  a  slave  of  Ventidius  upon  some  trifling  occa- 
sion, but  in  a  great  passion,  flings  something  at  Bomanella,  which 
caused  her  to  miscarry,  and  to  die.  Ventidius  observing  his  good 
fortune,  secretly  puts  away  his  servant  that  he  may  escape  the  hand 
of  justice,  and  promises  him  liberty,  making  what  pretences  he  found 
convenient  to  his  purpose.  He  went  presently  to  get  him  a  new 
wife,  but  was  arrested  in  his  design,  because  he  was  told  that  he  that 
was  guilty  of  his  wife's  death  was  to  lose  the  privilege  of  a  second 
marriage;  but  because  he  confirmed  it  and  rejoiced  in  it,  it  was 
esteemed  in  law  as  a  commandment.  Upon  this  he  takes  advice, 
and  was  told,  that  though  in  conscience  he  was  guilty  of  murder, 
because  he  delighted  in  and  approved  it,  yet  mere  ratihabition  in 
such  things  which  must  be  judged  not  by  the  effect  but  by  the  pre- 
vious machination  and  design,  did  not  produce  that  punishment  of 
impeding  his  future  marriage.  And  there  is  reason  for  it ;  because 
though  Ventidius  was  so  base  as  to  wish  his  wife  dead  or  killed,  yet 
he  would  not  do  it  himself,  nor  procure  it  to  be  done ;  his  covetous- 
ness  had  not  prevailed  so  far  with  him ;  and  therefore  neither  ought 
the  punishment  to  go  to  the  extremity  of  the  law.  Secondly,  in  divine 
laws  and  in  the  direct  obligation  of  conscience  there  is  this  great 
difference.  If  a  crime  be  done  in  my  name,  and  I  approve  it,  I  am 
not  only  guilty  before  God  of  the  crime,  and  Uable  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  punishment  (according  to  the  foregoing  measure),  but  I  con- 
tract a  new  necessity  of  duty ;  I  am  bound  to  restore  the  man  that 
siimed  for  my  interest  to  his  former  state  of  justice  and  integrity  as 
far  as  I  can,  by  disallowing  the  act,  by  discountenancing  it,  by  pro- 
fessing my  own  repentance,  bv  inviting  him  to  the  like :  which  obli- 
gation is  not  at  all  upon  me  by  a  simple  and  mere  ratihabition  of  an 
act  in  which  1  have  no  interest,  and  to  which  I  had  no  previous  con- 
course, directly,  nor  by  interpretation.  This  is  the  state  of  this  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  matters  criminal. 

§  5.  But  in  matters  Civil,  as  in  contracts,  debts,  pledges,  pro- 
visions for  pupils,  the  law  is  to  determine  the  whole  affair,  and  to 
account  the  ratihabition  at  what  rate  she  please,  and  upon  what  con- 
ditions ;  and  therefore  we  are  to  be  determined  by  our  own  laws  in 
all  such  enquiries.  That  which  can  be  a  general  measure  and  relates 
any  way  to  conscience  is  this ;  where  the  law  does  require  an  express 
command  pro  forma,  the  after-ratification  is  of  no  effect  in  law,  nor 
conscience,  if  the  law  impedes  the  effect.  Thus  if  a  minor  makes  a 
contract  without  the  consent  of  his  guardian,  though  afterward  the 
guardian  allow  it,  the  contract  is  invalid :  because  the  law  required 
in  the  very  form  and  solemnity  of  the  contract  that  the  authority  of 
the  guardian  should  be  interposed ;  and  ea  qua  pertinent  ad  solenni" 
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tatem  contractus,  a  contractu  dividi  nan  possunt,  say  the  lawyers ; 
and  ubi  forma  actus  deficit,  corruit  actus,  I.  '  Julianus,'  9.  §  *  8i 
quis,'  ff.  ad  exhib,^  If  there  be  an  essential  defect  of  what  is  by  law 
required  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  the  act  is  null  and  invalid,  and 
tlierefore  is  also  invalid  and  effects  nothing  in  conscience,  unless 
where  tlie  law  of  nature  intervenes;  of  which  I  have  already  given 
accounts^.  Thus  also  it  is  in  punishments  which  are  not  to  be  in- 
curred but  in  cases  named  in  the  law,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  presumption  or  fiction  of  law,  amongst  which  is 
this,  of  the  equivalence  of  ratihabition  to  a  command^.  If  the  son 
marries  a  widow  within  the  year  of  mourning  he  is  legally  infamous ; 
but  so  is  not  the  father,  though  he  approves  it,  unless  he  did  consent 
in  tlie  beginning ;  because  these  effects  being  wholly  depending  upon 
positive  laws,  can  have  no  other  measures  but  what  the  laws  put 
upon  them.  But  in  the  court  of  conscience  the  matter  is  not  so 
easy. 

§  6.  But  since  ratihabition  is  at  the  worst  but  an  interpretative 
command,  and  yet  is  so  very  bad  as  to  imprint  the  guilt  of  the  whole 
action  upon  him  that  so  hath  influence  into  the  effect  by  interpre- 
tation, it  must  needs  be  that  a  direct  command  is  more  evidently 
criminal,  and  in  greater  degrees;  which  I  needed  not  to  have  ob- 
served but  in  order  to  a  further  enquiry,  and  that  is. 


QUESTION. 

Upon  whom  doth  the  greater  portion  of  the  guilt  lie ;  upon  him 
that  commands  a  sin,  or  him  that  sins  in  obedience  ? 

Although  the  question  of  degrees  may  here  be  useful  to  some 
purposes  of  conscience,  yet  it  is  just  to  condemn  them  both  with  a 
downright  sentence.  For  so  the  wise  ape  in  ^Esop*  judged  the 
question  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox  about  a  piece  of  ilesh  which 
the  fox  had  stolen  from  the  village,  and  the  wolf  had  stolen  from 
the  fox,  who  now  complained  of  the  wrong.  The  judicious  ape 
answered, 

Tu  non  videris  perdidissc  quod  petis : 
Te  credo  subripuisse  quod  pulchre  uegas. 

The  fox  says  he  hath  lost  it,  but  he  lies ;  and  the  wolf  says  he  hath 
not  stolen  it,  and  he  lies  too.  They  were  both  in  the  wrong,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  worse.  But  because  although  they 
were  equally  wicked  in  their  nature  and  their  manners,  yet  in  tliis 
cause  there  might  be  some  difference,  and  in  the  partners  and  con- 

^  [Digest,  lib.  x.  tit  4.]  *  Ratihabitionem,'  de  reguL  jur.  in  6to. 

^  Lib.  ii.  chap.  1.  rule  6.  [vol  ix.  p.  [opp.  p.  54  sqq.  foL  Atitv.  1666.] 
318.]  •  Phaedr.,  fab.  10.  [lib.  I] 

^  Vide   Petnim    Peckium   ad   c.    10. 
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federates  in  a  erime  some  have  more  causality  than  otbers,  though 
both  of  them  are  iii  a  sad  condemnation ;  therefore 

§  7.  To  this  I  answer  by  a  distinction  known  in  the  civii  law  of 
Mandatum  and  Jumo.  Mandatum  is  amongst  equals,  bj  bidding, 
encouraging,  warrantir^  and  setting  on ;  and  in  this  case  tbej  are 
both  equally  guilty,  except  what  difference  can  be  made  by  the 
degrees  of  confidence  and  earnestness,  and  by  wit  and  foUy,  by  the 
advantage  and  reputation  of  the  man  that  bids,  and  the  weakness  of 
him  that  is  bidden.  But  Jnuio  is  from  superior  to  iufenor;  &ther 
to  son,  master  to  servant^  prinee  to  subjects.  In  this  case  and 
amongst  these  persons  the  efficiency  is  unequal,  and  hath  its  estnnate 
from  the  grandeur  and  sacredness  of  the  authority,  and  the  degiee  of 
the  fear  which  can  be  the  instrument  of  prevailing  and  detenmning. 
And  therefore  when  Attilius  had  spoken  gently  with  Gracchus  ui 
patria  parceret^  seeming  to  have  discovered  his  design,  Giacdioi 
looking  terribly  upon  him,  one  of  his  servants,  non  expeelato  sifWQ, 
ex  9olo  vultu  conjectans  adesse  tempts,  ralusque  hiUuntm  96  grmtiam 
apud  paironum  si  primus  rem  aggredereiur,  strieto  /erro  inffeeU 
AUilium,  saith  Appian^,  'stayed  neither  for  command  nor  sign,  but 
supposing  by  his  forwardness  he  should  please  his  patron,  and 
guessing  by  his  cruel  aspect  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him,  he 
kills  Attilius  upon  the  place/  Mow  such  an  influence  as  this  from 
a  superior  to  an  inferior  is  so  little,  that  the  servant  is  much  more  to 
blame  than  the  master.  But  when  Henry  the  second  in  a  rage  com- 
plained that  none  about  him  would  rid  him  of  that  peevish  man, 
meaning  archbishop  Becket,  it  was  more  than  the  frown  of  Gracchus, 
but  yet  not  so  much  as  to  lessen  the  fault  of  the  sacril^ous 
homicides ;  because  there  was  no  violence  done  to  their  choice,  but 
the  crime  entered  upon  the  account  of  lust  and  ambition,  and  that 
was  as  bad  as  if  it  had  begun  and  ended  upon  the  stock  of  their  own 
anger  or  revenge.  But  when  a  prince  or  a  lord  eommands  his 
subject  to  sin,  as  Domitius  the  father  of  Nero"  commanded  tus  freed 
man  to  drink  to  drunkenness,  so  earnestly  that  he  killed  him  for 
refusing  it,  and  as  Cambyses  did  to  Praxaspes';  then  it  is  evideat 
that  the  prince  is  so  much  more  guilty  than  he  that  obeys  by  how 
much  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  sins  with  less  delight,  and  a  mom 
imperfect  choice,  and  with  a  wUl  which  in  its  actions  suffers  diminu- 
tion :  and  therefore  in  such  cases  servants  are  very  much  excused 
from  punishment  in  exterior  courts,  as  knowing  that  such  actions, 
proceed  from  an  excusable  principle,  from  a  regardful  obectience,  and 
an  undisceming  subjection ;  which  because  in  most  things  it  ought 
not  to  dispute,  they  not  discerning  their  utmost  limit,  being  bom  to 
serve,  not  to  rule  and  distinguish  by  their  reason,  and  besides  this^ 
having  all  their  fortune  bound  up  in  their  master's  frown  or  favouTj 
aie  very  much  to  be  pitied  if  they  obey  too  much ; 

*  De  beUo  civil,  L  i.  [cap.  25.1  *  [Sueton.  iu  Nerone,  cap.  fl.] 

'  [Herod.  Thai,  cap.  36.] 
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EteBim  quod  imperante  te  servas  tuns 
Fafiiebat,  aba  te  id  esse  factum  exiatimo  ' . 

And  this  the  law  itself  observes  in  the  commands  of  some  superiors : 
Qiii  fttssu  judicis  aliquid  facity  non  videtnr  dolo  malo  /aeere,  cui 
parere  necesse  habet  **.  '  The  command  of  such  a  superior  whom  we 
esteem  it  necessary  to  obej^  exempts  our  obedience  from^  being 
criminal/  And  though  this  of  judges  be  a  particular  case,  because 
Bea  judicaia  pro  veritate  accipHi^^,  says  the  raw,  they  declare  law  by 
their  sentence  and  commands ;  yet  the  Romans  observed  it  iu  the 
ease  of  clients  and  freed  men  to  their  patrons,  as  Livy^  reports  it  in 
the  case  of  the  freed  man  of  Appius  the  decemvir;  and  the  old 
books  of  philosophers  observed  it  in  the  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents,  Aulus  Gellius^  recites  out  of  them. 

§  8.  But  then  this  also  admits  of  one  distinction  more,  which  the 
law  thus  expresses"^ ;  Ad  ea  qua  non  habent  atrocitatem  sceleris  vel 
facinoTM,  ignoacitur  servia,  si  vel  dominis  vel  hie  qui  vice  dominorum 
stmt,  velut  tiUofibua  et  euratoribus,  ohtempera/verint,  'servants  and 
inferiors  are  excused  if  they  transgress  at  the  command  of  their  supe- 
riors in  a  small  matter,  but  not  in  a  great.'  This  is  observed  by  the 
sages  of  our  common  law.  If  a  feme  covert  doth  steal  goods  by  the 
commandment  of  her  husband  (without  other  constraint),  this  hath 
been  holden  to  be  felony  in  her,  saith  sir  Richard  Bolton°^  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland :  and  for  this  he  quotes  Bracton®,  and  adds  this 
reason  out  of  him ;  for  licet  uxor  obedirc  debeat  viro,  in  atrocioribtts 
tamen  non  est  ei  obediendum,  'in  great  matters  and  sins  of  high 
nature  a  wife  is  not  to  be  excused  for  her  obedience.'  But  if  the 
husband  not  only  commands,  but  uses  compulsion,  then  it  is  so  far 
excused  that  in  the  wife  the  theft  is  not  felony ;  but  murder'  is,  be*- 
cause  the  greatness  of  the  horror  in  such  a  fact  is  sufficient  to  prevail 
against  the  husband's  threatenings  and  her  own  fear,  unless  there 
were  in  her  some  evil  principle.  If  a  servant  defending  his  lord's 
right  do  some  injury,  he  is  excused  in  lawP,  but  not  if  he  kills  a 
man ;  if  he  speaks  a  rude  word  he  may  be  borne  with,  but  not  if  he 
steals  a  horse.  And  this  also  hath  some  proportions  of  truth  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  that  if  the  superior  be  great,  and  the  command 
be  urgent,  and  the  instance  not  very  considerable,  the  fault  is  by 
every  of  these  considerations  very  much  lessened,  but  the  man  is  not 
totally  excused;   his  excuse  is  upon  the  stock  of  fear  or  a  great 


K  Avian,  fkb.  [Ineert.  inter  fabb.  C. 
interpr.  G.  Faenio,  fol.  52.  4to.  Rom. 
16G4.] 

^  L.  167.  5  L  *Qui  jussu.'  [Digest., 
lib.  1.  tit.  17J 

^  L.  207.  fL  de  reg.  jur.  ex  Ulpian.,  lib. 
i.  ad  legem  Juliara  et  Papiam.  [ibid.] 

^  Lib.  ill.  [cap.  45.] 

'  Lib.  ii.  [cap.  7.] 

"  L.  m.  }  *Ad  efr  qiw.'  [Digest, 
lib.  1.  tit  17.] 


*  ['  A  justice  of  tbe  peace  for  Ireland,' 
&c,  book  i.  chi^.  21.  §  3.  p.  91.  foL 
Dublin,  16S8.] 

*  [lib.  iii.  cap.  32.  foL  151  b.  fol.  Lond. 
15ff9.] 

p  L.  2.  <  Is  qui  in  puteum,'  §  6.  <  Si 
tutoris  jnssu,'  ff  quod  vi  aut  clam.  [Di- 
gest., lib.  xliu.  tit  24.]— 1.  17.  *Sed  a! 
uniu9,'  \  'Si  jussu  domini,'  ffi  de  inju- 
riis.  [lib.  xlvii.  tit  10.  L  17.  f  7.] 
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temptation :  so  far  as  they  intervene  in  the  present  case^  and  so  far 
as  they  can  excuse  in  any  (which  I  am  afterwards  to  consider),  so  tai 
the  guilt  suffers  diminution.  But  the  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach^  is 
the  great  rule  in  this  question,  "  Accept  no  person  against  thy  soul, 
and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  fall.'' 

§  9.  But  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of  those  actions  which  are 
criminal  both  in  the  commandment  and  in  the  obedience^  in  the 
sanction  and  in  the  execution,  such  as  are  adultery,  murder,  treason, 
blasphemy,  and  all  the  prevarications  of  the  natural  law,  in  all  moral 

I)recepts  the  transgression  of  which  can  by  no  intention  become 
egitimate.  But  in  the  positive  and  temporary  laws  of  God  which 
enjoin  no  moral,  natural  rectitude,  but  simple  and  just  obedience 
during  the  abode  of  that  law,  the  subject,  the  sou,  or  the  servant,  if 
he  be  commanded  by  his  just  superior  to  an  external  ministry  in  the 
sin  of  the  superior,  if  he  consents  not  to  the  sin,  and  declares  against 
it  according  as  he  can  be  required,  sins  not  at  all  in  the  obedience. 
Thus  when  Joab'  and  the  captains  numbered  the  people  against  their 
wills  upon  the  peremptory  command  of  David  their  king,  they  had 
no  part  in  the  sin,  because  they  expUcitly  dissented  all  the  way,  and 
the  execution  and  obedience  did  not  implicitly  and  by  interpretation 
involve  them  in  it.  The  reason  is,  because  the  act  of  numbering  the 
people  was  of  itself  innocent,  and  made  criminal  only  by  David's 
circumstances;  of  which  when  they  had  advertised  their  King,  and 
disclaimed  the  malice  and  irregularity,  they  interested  themselves  in 
nothing  but  the  material  part :  which  when  it  can  be  separated  from 
the  evil  heart,  as  in  this  it  was,  and  in  all  the  like  it  may,  the  obedi- 
ence is  innocent,  though  the  commandment  be  impious ;  and  there- 
fore David  wholly  takes  the  fault  upon  himself. 


mea  firaua  omnis,  nihil  iste  uec  ausus. 


Nee  potuit*. .  .  . 

"I  have  sinned  and  done  wickedly,  but  what  have  these  sheep 
done*  ?"  To  this  also  is  to  be  added,  that  even  in  the  case  of  posi- 
tive precepts  our  obedience  must  be  wholly  passive,  and  in  no  sense 
active ;  that  is,  it  must  be  wholly  an  act  of  obedience,  without  any 
promoting  or  advancing  the  sin  in  him  that  commands,  no  way  in- 
creasing, or  encouraging,  or  confirming  the  sin  or  the  sinner. 

2)  Under  this  head  is  reduced  the  praising  of  an  action  :  which  if 
it  be  done  with  a  desim  to  promote  it,  is  first  a  sin  in  the  approving 
it  secretly,  and  is  another  sin  in  setting  it  forward  publicly.  Accord- 
ing to  this  is  that  saying  of  the  Arabians,  Qui  laudat  obscosnum  per- 
petrat  illud,  ^  he  that  praises  an  unclean  action  is  himself  an  unclean 
person.'     And  therefore  it  was  good  counsel, 

Qualem  commendes  etiatn  atque  etiam  aspice*.— 


'  rEcclui.  iv.  22.] 

'  [2  Sam.  xxiv.] 

•  [Virg.  iEneid.,  lib.  ix.  428.] 


[2  Sam.  xxiv.  17.] 

Horat  [lib.  L  epist  18.  76.] 
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for  by  our  words  we  shall  be  judged :  but,  as  Sallust^  said  of  Csesar 
and  Cato,  alius  alia  via,  'some  one  way,  and  some  another'  get 
great  names.  Gato  was  famous  for  discountenancing,  Csesar  for 
being  a  patron  of  evil  men;  but  Cato  was  the  better  man:  and 
upon  this  account  Phuy^  commends  one,  omavil  virtutes,  insectatus 
ed  vitia,  he  adorned  virtues  with  a  fair  character,  but  reproached 
vicious  persons :  and  he  that  by  praises  and  dispraises  respectively 
does  not  distinguish  virtue  and  vice  cannot  be  a  good  man. 

Ne  laudet  dignos,  laudat  CallUtratus  omnes. 
Cui  malus  est  nemo,  qui  bonus  esse  potest'  ? 

For  in  vain  do  laws  make  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  ir 
they  be  all  blended  in  a  common  reward.  Male  pereas  qui  gratias 
virgines  meretrices  effecisti,  said  Democritus*  to  one  that  gave  large 
gifts  to  all  men  alike.  Concerning  which  it  was  excellently  said  by 
Maximus  Tyrius^  Qui  largiuntur  indignis  ea  qua  dignis  conferenda^ 
essent,  Iriapraslant  absurda  :  nam  et  ipsijacluram/aciunt,  in  honos 
sunt  injuriosi,  malosque  rohorant  segeie  ac  materia  vitiorum  suppedi- 
lata :  '  to  give  to  vice  any  of  the  treatments  or  rewards  of  virtue  is 
a  treble  mischief:  the  gift  or  reward  is  lost,  and  injury  is  done  to 
virtue,  and  evil  men  are  encouraged  in  their  evil  courses.' 

§  10.  3)  'By  consent,  silent  and  implicit,  we  are  partakers  of  the 
fact  of  others:  by  not  contradicting  we  are  sometimes  adjudged 
willing.' 

Of  the  main  part  of  the  proposition  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
consenting  to  evil  is  a  sin ;  a  consenting  to  any  action  gives  it  as 
much  authority,  being,  and  warranty,  as  his  consent  can  effect :  but 
the  question  here  is  what  are  the  signs  of  consent  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, and  when  the  man  that  is  silent  is  justly  presumed  willing. 
This  enquiry  is  of  use  in  the  matter  of  presumptive  dispensations, 
and  in  the  participation  of  good  and  evil  actions  and  rewards.  But 
it  hath  in  it  but  little  difficulty.     For 

§  11.  It  is  evident  that  then  silence  is  an  implicit  consent,  when 
the  superior  or  the  interested  person,  whose  consent  can  verify  the 
act,  and  whose  power  can  easily  hinder  it,  and  who  is  bound  to 
hinder  it  if  it  be  unlawful,  does  yet  hold  his  peace,  and  forbids  it  not. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  every  man  is  supposed  to  do  his  duty, 
unless  the  contrary  be  known :  and  therefore  when  a  prince  sees  his 
subjects  doing  what  the  law  forbids,  and  which  he  can  easily  hinder^ 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  dispenses  with  them  in  that  case,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  they  vrill  expound  his  silence  to  be  a  license ; 
and  therefore  he  also  intends  it  so,  so  long  as  he  is  silent,  or  else  he 
does  unreasonably,  and  to  no  good  purpose  holds  his  peace. 

'  [Potius  hvr.f  lib.  i.  cap.  21 :  et  c£  Antonium  et  Maximum  monachoi,  serm. 

Sallust  Jugurth.,  cap.  54.]  IxxTii.  p.  277.  foL  Franc.  158L] 

r  [lib.  Yi.  epist  21.]  |  ^  Serm.  viii.  de  beneC  [aL  Phot'apud 

■  Martial,  [lib.  xii.  epigr.  8L]  eosdem,  p.  276.] 
'  [In  loc  coDfun.  per   Stobaum,  et 

X,  Pp 
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§  12.  But  this  is  not  true  in  those  things  wliich  to  their  stabiK- 
ment  or  warranty  require  a  positive  act.  For  sometimes  a  silence 
is  but  an  indifference  and  neutrality,  according  to  that  of  the  law*. 
Qui  tacet  non  utique  fatetur^  sed  tamen  venim  est  eum  non  negare ; 
'  he  that  holds  his  peace  neither  confesses  nor  denies :'  and  in  the 
canon  law^.  Id  in  tua  ecclena  disnmulare  poteris,  ita  quod  nee  eon- 
tradicere,  nee  tuum  videaris  prastare  assensum  ;  the  bishop's  dis- 
sembling or  taking  no  notice  in  some  cases  is  expounded  neither  to 
be  a  contradiction  nor  consent :  and  the  gloss  in  cap,  '  Cum  jamdu- 
dumi  de  praben,^  afSrms,  Multa  per  paiientiam  tof^erantur,  qtue  si 
dedttcta  fuerint  in  judicium,  exigente  justitia  nofi  debent  folerari, 
^  some  things  are  patiently  suffered,  which  if  they  were  publicly  com- 
plained of  ought  not  to  be  suffered.'  But  these  seeming  antinomies 
are  both  very  reasonable  in  their  own  senses^  and  therefore  are  easy 
to  be  reconciled. 

§  13.  For  if  the  act  about  which  the  superior  is  patient  be  con- 
nived at,  it  is  either  because  for  some  reasonable  cause  he  pardons 
the  criminal ;  or  else  because  his  patience  is  necessary  and  by  con- 
straint, he  cannot  help  himself.  For  no  silence  is  esteemed  a  rati- 
habition of  a  past  act :  because  when  the  thing  is  done  without  the 
leave  of  the  superior,  his  silence  or  speaking  cannot  alter  it,  or  legi- 
timate the  action  if  it  was  evil ;  at  the  most  it  does  but  pardon  what 
is  past,  which  is  no  allowance  of  any  future  action  of  the  same  nature. 
Indeed  in  the  court  of  conscience  such  a  silence,  or  not  reproving  of 
a  past  fault,  may  be  want  of  duty  and  discipline,  and  a  criminal 
omission  of  what  we  are  obliged  to;  but  hath  no  legal  or  natural 
causality  upon  that  action  which  is  past,  and  can  be  but  an  acci- 
dental cause  or  occasion  of  a  future. 

§  14.  But  then  silence  is  an  interpretative  consent,  when  it  is 
a)  a  silence  of  a  thing  observed,  and  ^)  at  present^  and  y)  that  can 
be  hindered :  and  then  indeed  in  law  it  is  a  great  presumption,  but 
not  always  in  conscience  \  because  it  may  proceed  from  a  neglect  of 
duty  that  the  superior  takes  no  notice  of  the  action,  or  from  many 
other  causes,  as  pusillanimity,  just  fear,  or  weakness,  which  because 
they  cannot  always  be  proved  or  observed,  they  may  conclude  legally 
from  silence  to  consent  or  dispensation :  yet  the  process  of  conscience 
must  be  upon  more  wary  grounds,  and  where  there  is  so  much  falli- 
bility in  the  presumption,  the  conscience  must  proceed  to  action 
upon  more  certain  accounts,  and  must  strictly  follow  her  rule,  or 
must  have  greater  causes  to  justify  her  liberty. 

§  15«  And  therefore  though  the  superior  be  silent,  and  does  ob- 
serve the  action,  and  can  hinder  me ;  yet  I  am  not  to  presume  that 
he  dispenses,  or  consents,  or  gives  me  leave  to  go  besides  the  law, 
unless  there  be  in  the  state  of  my  affairs  a  just  cause  of  dispensation^ 

«  L.  H2.  ffi  d6  reg.  jur.  [Digest,  lib.  i.      [Decret.  Greg.  IX.,  Ub.  iv.  tit  11.  can.  a. 
tit  17.]  col.  1376.1  *^ 

«•  C.  'Super  eo,'  de  cognat  spirituali.         •  [In  Hb.  iii.  tit.  5.  cap.  18.  col.  966.] 
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and  yet  a  reasonable  cause  of  hindering  me  from  asking,  or  him  from 
expressing  his  leave ;  then  silence  may  be  presumed  to  be  leave, 
though  the  cause  of  dispensation  be  probable  only,  and  not  very 
necessary. 

§  16.  In  the  reducing  this  to  practice  three  cautions  are  to  be 
attended. 

1)  When  a  subject  proceeds  to  action  upon  the  presumption  of 
leave,  or  a  tacit  dispensation,  this  presumption  or  supposition  must 
be  made  use  of  before  the  action  be  done,  not  afterwards.  For  it 
can  never  be  honest  to  do  an  act  in  hope^to  get  leave  afterwards,  for 
until  the  leave  be  actually  given,  or  reasonably  presumed,  it  is  pro- 
hibited, and  consequently  unlawful ;  and  if  a  dispensation  were  after- 
wards given  and  obtained,  it  were  nothing  but  a  pardon,  which  is  so 
far  from  making  the  past  action  to  be  innocent,  that  it  supposes  it 
to  be  criminal,  for  else  there  were  no  need  of  pardon.  He  that  sins 
in  hope  of  pardon,  fears  nothing  of  the  sin  but  the  smart,  he  thinks 
there  is  no  evil  but  punishment ;  and  therefore  hath  nothing  towards 
virtue  but  the  fear.  If  therefore  before  the  action  be  undertaken 
the  dispensation  be  not  presumed,  nothing  that  comes  after  can 
change  the  action. 

§  17.  2)  This  presumption  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  that  very 
action  that  is  done  in  the  presence  or  within  the  notice  and  observa- 
tion of  the  superior.  For  although  it  should  be  true  that  he  does 
give  tacit  consent  or  leave  to  this  particular,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
therefore  he  does  so  to  any  or  all  of  the  same  kind.  For  that  may 
be  just  or  tolerable  once,  which  if  repeated  may  be  changed  in  cir- 
cumstances, or  become  evil  example,  or  of  intolerable  effect  by  the 
very  repetition ;  or  the  mind  of  the  superior  may  change,  or  the 
causes  of  dispensation  may  cease :  and  after  all,  since  this  dispensa- 
tion wholly  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  superior,  and  this  con- 
sent is  then  only  justly  presumed  when  he  observes  the  action  and 
forbids  it  not,  the  presumption  is  wholly  at  an  end  when  he  does  not 
see  it ;  and  therefore  a  tacit  consent  or  leave  to  an  observed  action 
can  at  no  hand  be  extended  to  a  consent  or  leave  to  others  that  are 
not  observed  bv  him. 

§  18.  3)  If  the  tacit  dispensation  be  of  such  nature  that  it  cannot 
give  leave  to  a  present  observed  action,  but  by  introducing  a  faculty, 
or  state,  or  potentiality  of  doing  the  like,  then  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
present  action  be  tacitly  dispensed  withal  or  consented  to,  it  may  be 
extended  to  all  of  the  like  kind ;  but  it  is  also  as  certain  that  such  a 
tacit  consent  is  not  so  easily  to  be  presumed.  The  bishop  of  Bitonto 
for  his  exercise  was  flinging  of  a  leaden  weight,  and  by  cnance  killed 
his  servant  who  unfortunately  crossed  the  way  as  the  lead  was  ir- 
recoverably passing  from  his  hand,  and  for  this  misfortune  in  the 
chance  of  blood  is  made  irregular.  Afterwards  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior  seeing  a  young  Turk  dying  who  had  expressed  some  inclina- 
tions to  Christianity,  baptizes  him  in  the  instant  before  his  death,  and 
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was  observed  and  connived  at  by  his  superior,  and  therefore  had  a 
presumptive  leave  or  dispensation  for  his  irregularity.  But  because 
this  single  action  could  not  have  been  dispensed  withal  but  by  taking 
off  his  irregularity,  it  took  away  all  that  which  could  hinder  his  future 
doing  his  episcopal  office ;  and  therefore  he  hath  the  same  presump- 
tive leave  for  the  future  actions  which  will  not  be  observed  as  for  the 
present  which  was.  But  then  the  first  presumption  must  be  very 
reasonable  and  sure :  for  although  a  probable  presumption  may  suf- 
fice to  conclude  for  leave  in  a  single  present  action  whose  effects  de- 
termine i^ith  itself;  yet  if  it  have  influence  upon  the  future  (as  in 
the  case  before  cited),  it  ought  to  be  better  considered  and  more 
warily  conducted  by  the  superior,  and  therefore  not  readily  presumed 
by  the  subject.  These  are  the  measures  of  guessing  at  a  consent 
by  silence.  There  is  also  one  way  more  of  implicit  or  secret  con- 
sent, viz., 

§  19,  He  does  implicitly  consent  to  an  action  who  consents  or 
commands  any  thing  to  be  done  from  whence  such  an  action  or  leave 
must  necessarily  follow :  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  ought  not  to 
do  things  repugnant  to  each  other.  He  that  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  cause  of  my  doing  it  as  much  as  if  he  com- 
manded it.  And  this  is  more  than  a  tacit  consent  or  dispensation 
respectively,  for  it  is  a  virtual.  He  that  collates  the  order  of  priest- 
hood upon  me  intends  I  should  do  the  whole  office.  Princeps  enim 
qui  illi  dignitatem  dedit,  omnia  gerere  decrevit,  saith  the  law'.  Thus 
he  that  dispenses  in  the  irregularity  consents  to  all  the  actions  which 
he  does  by  virtue  of  the  removing  that  impediment  who  is  so  dis- 
pensed with.  Which  proposition  is  only  so  to  be  understood  when 
there  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  effecting  such  an  action  but  the  re- 
moving that  impediment :  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  that  is  dispensed 
with  will  use  his  liberty ;  and  the  dispensation  if  it  be  at  all  is  di- 
rected so,  and  is  in  order  to  it.  But  if  the  superior  does  an  action 
which  is  not  in  order  to  an  end,  neither  in  order  of  nature  or  of  in- 
tention, but  yet  it  can  be  consequent  to  it,  that  consequent  action  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  him  who  dicl  something  precedent  without 
which  that  action  could  not  have  been  done.  Thus  if  a  prince  par- 
dons a  thief,  or  a  friend  begs  his  pardon  that  killed  a  man,  although 
he  could  not  have  stolen  any  more  without  that  pardon,  yet  that 
after  theft  or  murder  is  not  imputable  to  him  that  gave  or  to  him 
that  begged  the  pardon,  unless  they  did  it  with  that  very  intention ; 
for  the  pardon  is  not  in  any  natural  order  to  any  such  consequent 
action,  and  therefore  without  his  own  actual  or  designed  conjunction 
and  intuition  cannot  convey  the  crime  and  guiltiness. 

'  L.  *  Quidam/  ff.  de  re  judic.  [Di-      barium'  ff.  de  offic  prator.  [lib.  i.  tit.  14. 
geat,  lib.  xlii.  tit.  1.  1.  67.]  et  1.  'Bar-      1.  3.] 
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QUESTION.  ? 

§  20.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  it  is  seasonable  to  enquire  how 
far  it  may  be  lawful  and  can  be  innocent  to  permit  a  sin. 

The  case  is  this«.  Pancirone  an  Italian  gentleman  invites  a  Ger- 
man embassador  to  dinner,  feasts  him  nobly,  sets  before  him  plenty 
of  delicious  wine,  enough  to  exhilarate  him  and  all  his  company; 
but  the  German  after  his  country  fashion  thinks  it  no  entertainment 
unless  he  be  drunk.  The  question  is  whether  Pancirone  sins  in  set- 
ting before  him  so  much  more  as  will  fill  the  utmost  capacity  of  his 
intemperance.     Is  it  lawful  to  suffer  him  to  be  drunk  ? 

§  21.  If  this  question  had  been  asked  in  the  primitive  church, 
the  answer  would  have  been  a  reproof  to  the  enquirer,  as  one  who  no 
better  understood  the  laws  of  sohriety  and  hospitality,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  the  christian  feastings.  Posidonius^  tells  of  S.  Austin,  Usv4 
est  frugali  mensa  et  sodria,  qua  quidem  inter  olera  et  legumina  etiam 
cames  aliquando  propter  halites  et  quosque  inferiores  continebat: 
semper  autem  vinum  habebat,  quod  tamen  moderatissime  bidebat,  quia 
noverat  et  docebat,  ut  apostolus  dicit,  quod  omnis  creatura  Dei  bona 
s^lt,  et  nihil  abjiciendum  quod  cum  gratiarum  actione  perdpitur :  '  he 
had  that  which  was  good  and  useful  for  himself  according  to  his  own 
measures,  and  something  better  for  strangers :  he  always  had  wine, 
but  it  was  drank  very  sparingly ;  because  "  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving."'  But  if  the  guests  be 
permitted  to  drink  to  drunkenness,  who  shall  say  Amen  at  thy  giving 
of  thanks  ?  or  how  shalt  thou  give  thanks  at  the  spoiling  of  the  gifts 
of  God  ?  There  is  no  peradventure  but  as  a  feast  is  the  enlargement 
of  our  ordinary  diet,  so  the  entertainment  of  guests  is  a  freer  use  of 
our  liberty,  so  it  be  within  the  limits  and  capacities  of  sobriety.  But 
though  the  guests'  meal  may  be  larger  than  our  ordinary,  yet  we 
must  secure  our  own  duty,  more  than  we  can  secure  theirs.  When 
the  Greeks  whom  LucuUus  feasted  wondered  why  for  their  sakes  he 
should  be  so  large  in  his  expenses,  he  answered,  Nonnihil,  0  hospites, 
vestri  causa,  sed  fnaxima  pars  Luculli  gratia  ^,  '  something  of  this,  O 
guests,  is  for  your  sakes,  but  the  most  of  it  is  for  my  own  magnifi- 
cence.' We  should  take  care  to  do  so,  that  though  for  our  guests 
we  do  something  more  than  ordinary,  yet  our  greatest  care  should  be 
for  ourselves,  that  we  do  nothing  that  may  misbecome  the  house  of 
one  of  Christ's  servants.  Would  Pancirone  suffer  the  German  em- 
bassador to  lie  with  his  women  when  he  entertains  him,  and  make 
his  chambers  a  scene  of  lust  ?  Certainly  he  would  esteem  it  infinitely 
dishonest,  if  to  an  honest  family  he  should  offer  so  greitt  an  injury ; 

»  See  book  i.  chap.  5.  rule  8.  J  17,  18.      append,  col.  272  B.] 
[vol.  ix.  p.  246.]  '  Plutarch,  in  apophthegm.  Rom.  [vit. 

^  [cap.  22.  inter  opp.  S.  Aug.,  tom.  x.      LucuU.,  cap.  zli.  torn.  iii.  p.  318.] 
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and  why  may  not  his  chambers  minister  to  lust  as  well  as  his  dining- 
room  or  cellars  to  beastly  drunkenness  ?  and  is  it  not  as  honourable 
that  the  family  should  be  accounted  sober  as  to  be  esteeuoed  chaste  ? 
or  is  not  drunkenness  dishonesty  as  well  as  lust  P  and  why  may  not 
Pancirone  as  well  bid  liis  servants  keep  the  door  to  wantonness^  as 
hold  the  chalice  to  beastly  vomitings  ?  In  these  things  there  is  no 
other  difference^  but  that  as  clothes,  so  vices  also,  are  in  and  out  of 
fashion  as  it  happens.  He  that  means  to  be  a  servant  of  God^  must 
for  himself  and  all  his  house  take  care  that  God  be  not  there  dis- 
honoured. "  I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord,"  said  Joshua^ : 
and  when  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  the  law  of  the  sabbath.  He  gave 
it  for  themselves  and  their  families  and  ''  the  strangers  within  their 
gates."  But  so  corrupt  and  degenerous  are  the  manners  of  Chris- 
tians, that  our  feasts  are  ministries  of  sin,  and  every  guest  hath  leave 
to  command  the  house  even  when  he  cannot  command  himself :  but 
this  is  not  fcar  ivoKoyCav  Ttlarrfois  ^  the  christian  sobriety  hath  other 
laws.  Does  any  man  when  he  relieves  the  poor  at  his  gate  give 
them  leave  to  arink  till  they  be  drunk  ?  and  yet  what  they  give  to 
the  poor  is  given  for  God's  sake :  but  when  they  minister  to  the  rich 
man  within,  for  whose  sake  is  that  excess  given  ?  If  Codrus  asks  an 
alms,  we  refuse  him  if  we  suppose  he  will  make  himself  drunk  with 
it,  and  we  think  we  are  bound  to  refuse  him.:  and  can  it  be  lawful 
to  give  to  a  guest  within  what  it  is  unlawful  to  give  to  a  guest  with- 
out P  If  it  be  unlawful,  it  is  certain  it  is  not  unavoidable :  but  if 
there  be  difficulty  in  dechning  it  to  some  men,  then  besides  that 
which  is  principally  intended  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  we  see  also 
there  is  very  great  reason  in  those  words,  "When  thou  makest  a 
feast,  call  not  the  rich,  but  call  the  poor :"  these  will  not  tempt  you 
to  make  them  drunk,  it  may  be  the  others  will.  If  our  guest  makes 
himself  drunk  with  the  usual  provisions  which  must  be  indistinctly 
ministered  at  feasts,  that  cannot  be  helped  but  by  refusing  to  receive 
such  persons  again  to  our  table :  but  he  that  knowingly  and  observ- 
ingly  espies  the  meeting  turn  to  God's  dishonour,  and  does  not  put 
a  limit  to  that  sea  of  drink,  and  place  a  shore  and  a  strand  to  the 
inundation,  will  find  that  God  is  departed  from  that  meeting,  and  the 
pleasing  T)f  his  drunken  guests  will  not  make  him  recompence  for  the 
loss  of  such  an  inhabitant.  A  man  must  at  no  hand  consent  to  his 
brother's  sin :  and  he  that  can  and  ought  to  hinder  it,  and  does  not, 
by  interpretation  does  consent.  For  he  that  gives  a  man  a  goblet  of 
intemperance,  with  which  he  sees  him  about  to  drown  his  soul,  is 

5'ast  as  innocent  as  he  that  lends  him  a  knife  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
Jut  this  is  to  be  understood  when  the  case  is  evident  and  notorious ; 
for  in  the  approaclies  and  accesses  to  drunkenness  the  matter  is  less 
than  in  the  lending  of  a  knife,  because  it  is  yet  disputable  whether 
he  wiU  finish  his  intemperance :  but  if  it  be  plain  that  druukeoness 

^  [Josh.  xxU.  15.]  »  [Rom.  xu.  6.] 
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is  designed,  the  case  is  all  one ;  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  designed, 
yet  as  it  steals  on  discernibly,  so  the  sin  of  him  that  ministers  to 
the  crime  increases  up  to  the  same  proportion  of  effect  and  guiltiness. 
Hospitality  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  chanty  :  and  that  is  but  an  ill  wel- 
come which  first  procures  a  fever,  and  it  may  be  after  it  an  irrevo- 
cable damnation. 

§  22.  '  He  that  gives  counsel  or  aid  to  an  action  good  or  evil, 
consents  to  it,  and  it  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  product  of  his  will  and 
choice.' 

This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  all  laws  civil  and  canon™,  and  the 
municipal  laws  of  all  those  nations  of  which  I  have  seen  any  records 
concerning  this  matter:  and  the  interpreters  universally  consent, 
with  this  proviso,  that  the  counsel  be  so  much  cause  of  the  action, 
til  at  without  it  it  would  not  have  been  done.  For  if  the  action 
would  have  been  done  however,  then  he  that  counsels  to  it  is  guilty 
in  conscience  always ;  but  unless  it  be  in  great  crimes,  and  in  detea^ 
tationemfacti,  it  is  not  always  punished  in  law.  But  if  it  were  it 
would  be  very  just,  so  that  a  difference  were  made  in  the  degree  of 
punishment:  for  he  whose  counsel  is  wholly  author  of  the  fact  is 
guilty  of  more  evil  than  he  who  only  adds  hardness  to  him  who  was 
resolved  upon  the  crime.  But  in  the  court  of  conscience  he  stands 
guilty  that  gives  evil  counsel,  whether  the  criminal  would  have  done 
it  with  or  without  his  counsel :  and  therefore  the  laws  do  very  well 
also  to  punish  evil  counsellors. 

Quam  bene  dispositum  terns,  ut  dignus  iniqui 
Fructus  consilii  primis  auctoribus  instet  ? 
Sic  multos  fluvio  vates  arente  per  annos 
Hospite  qui  cseso  monuit  placare  Tonantem, 
Inventas  primum  Busiridis  inibuit  araSi 
£t  cecidit  saevi,  quo  dixerat,  hostia  sacri. 

So  Claudian".  The  evil  counsellor  is  first  to  feel  the  evil  effect  of 
his  own  pernicious  counsel ;  that  is,  if  his  counsel  persuade  to  sin, 
not  if  it  prove  infortunate :  not  but  that  even  counsel  that  is  ^ven 
with  purpose  to  do  a  mischief  is  highly  to  be  punished,  not  only  by 
the  degree  of  the  evil  effect,  but  oy  the  degree  of  thle  malice  that 
advised  it;  but  that  those  events  which  were  not  foreseen  or  de^ 
signed  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  that  gave  the  best  advice  he  could, 
but  could  not  help  it  if  he  were  deceived  in  his  judgment  But  if 
the  counsel  be  to  a  sin  or  an  unworthy  action,  there  is  no  need  to 
expect  the  event  to  make  a  judgment  oi  the  counsel. 

§  28.  The  same  also  is  affirmed  in  the  case  of  giving  aids  to  an 
action  good  or  bad;  in  which  there  is  no  variety  but  of  d^rees 
only :  for  when  they  are 

"  cap.  *  Si  quia  Tiduam/  SO.  diitinct  dignunu'  §  '  clericos,'  de  homieidL  ibid., 

[cap.  8.  Gratian.  decret.,  col.  259.]  c  2.  lib.  v.tit  12.  cap.  6.  col.  1558.] 
de  cler.  pug.  in  duello  [Greg.  IX.  decret,  "  Claudian.  lib.  L  in  Eutrop.  [157.] 

lib.  V.  tit  14.  cap.  2.  col.  1575.] :  c.  *  Sicut 
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'  in  combination/  it  is  mischief  witli  a  witness. 

Non  caret  effectu  quod  voluere  duo^. 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  impiety  when  the  zeal  of  malice  is  so 
potent  that  it  is  greater  than  the  power,  and  therefore  calls  in  aid 
to  secure  the  mischief.  But  he  that  so  assists  that  he  is  the  great 
effective  cause  of  the  evil  which  without  his  aid  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all^  is  entirely  guilty. 

Sic  opifex  tauri,  tonnentorumque  repertor, 
Qui  funesta  novo  fabricaverat  £ra  dolori, 
Primus  inexpertum  Siculo  cogente  tyranno 
Sensit  opus,  docuitque  suum  mugire  juvencum'. 

Perillus  invented  and  made  witty  instruments  of  cruelty,  to  invite 
Phalaris  to  a  witty  mischief;  but  the  tyrant  was  just  that  once,  and 
made  him  teach  his  own  brazen  bull  to  roar.  But  if  the  aid  do  but 
facilitate  the  work,  the  assistant  is  punishable  according  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  aid,  in  human  laws ;  but  in  conscience  he  is  guilty  ac- 
cording to  the  secret  malice  of  the  principle:  and  therefore  when 
Lucius  Garpentus  killed  Nicanor,  his  page  that  hated  Nicanor  mor- 
tally, and  did  nothing  but  thrust  his  master's  sword  further  into  his 
heart,  to  shew  his  ill  will,  though  Garpentus  had  sufficiently  killed 
him,  was  as  much  a  murderer  as  his  master  was.  In  human  laws 
there  is  great  difference  in  these  things. 

1)  For  if  many  by  joined  counsel  set  upon  a  man  and  kill  him 
together,  though  one  only  gave  him  a  deadly  wound,  yet  all  are 
guilty  of  the  murder,  because  they  all  intended  it,  and  did  something 
towards  it. 

2)  But  if  in  heat  of  blood  and  by  the  surprise  of  passion  this  be 
done,  he  only  that  gave  the  deadly  wound  is  the  homicide,  and  the 
rest  are  injurious,  and  are  punished  accordingly. 

3)  If  one  give  the  deadly  wound,  and  the  other  knock  him  on  the 
head  and  so  speed  him,  they  are  both  murderers  alike. 

4)  If  many  strike  a  man,  and  of  all  these  wounds  together  he  dies, 
they  are  equally  guilty ;  for  the  law  justly  presumes  that  their  malice 
is  equal,  by  their  conjunct  attempt,  and  there  being  nothing  in  the 
event  to  distinguish  them,  the  presumption  is  reasonable  and  ought 
to  pass  into  effect. 

5)  If  the  man  be  dead  but  with  one  wound,  and  it  be  not  known 
which  of  the  assistants  did  it,  they  are  all  alike  accounted  homicides ; 
for  every  of  them  is  justly  supposed  to  have  had  maUce  enough  to 
have  done  it,  and  which  of  them  had  the  hap  to  do  it  is  not  known ; 
therefore  there  can  be  nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  the  punish- 
ment, because  the  guilt  is  alike,  and  the  event  not  discemibly  any 

9  [Horn.  Iliad.,  K.  224:  cf.  Arist  eth.  i  [Ovid,  amor.,  lib.  iu  eleg.  S.  16.] 

Nic,  lib.  viii.  cap.  l.j  r  [Claudian.,  ubi  supra.] 
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one's  peculiar.  But  although  in  external  judicatories  the  proceedings 
are  various^  and  considering  there  is  no  other  way  of  judging  what  is 
secret  and  indistinguishable^  this  way  is  necessary  and  unavoidable^  of 
proceeding  by  the  most  reasonable  and  probable  methods  of  justice ; 
yet  in  the  court  of  conscience  there  is  a  more  certain  proceeding,  and 
tlie  answer  is  regular^  and  one ;  according  to  the  degree  of  the  will 
and  choice,  and  the  tendency  of  our  affections  to  the  event,  so  we 
shall  be  judged :  and  therefore  concerning  this  our  own  conscience 
is  the  only  measure  of  our  expectations ;  and  the  will  is  the  measure 
of  reward.  But  these  things  only  two  can  know,  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  that's  enough  to  finish  the  process  at 
the  day  of  judgment. 


QUESTION. 

§  24.  Whether  or  no  is  the  making  and  providing  the  instruments 
which  usually  minister  to  sin,  by  interpretation  such  an  aid  to  the 
sin,  as  to  involve  our  will  and  consent  to  the  sin,  and  make  us  par- 
takers of  the  guilt  ? 

To  this  T  answer,  first  in  general,  that  all  those  arts  and  trades  of 
life  which  minister  only  to  vanity  and  trifling  pleasures  are  of  ill 
fame,  such  as  are  jugglers,  tumblers,  players,  fencers,  and  the  hke; 
it  being  an  injunction  of  the  apostle*  that  every  Christian  should 
labour  with  his  hands  to  iyaOov,  '  that  which  is  good,'  that  is,  some- 
thing profitable  to  the  commonwealth,  and  acceptable  to  God :  and 
to  the  same  purpose  it  is  that  all  that  a  Christian  does  must  be  apt 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  one  of  these  heads* ;  ra  iXqOrj,  ra  aefxva,  rh 
bUaia,  TO,  ayva,  rh  'npo(r<f)iKT],  ra  €v<f)r)fjLa,  either  'the  true  or  the 
honest,  the  just  or  the  pure,  the  lovely  or  of  good  report/  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  reduce  some  of  those  trades  to  any  of  these  heads. 
But  I  cannot  see  reason  enough  to  say  that  if  any  man  sins  by  the 
using  of  these  arts  and  their  productions,  that  the  artist  is  partaker 
of  the  crime ;  because  he,  designing  only  to  maintain  himself,  and  to 
please  the  eyes  and  ears  and  youthful  passions  of  others,  may  possibly 
not  communicate  in  their  sin,  who  over-act  their  liberty  and  their 
vanity.  But  because  such  persons  are  not  so  wise  or  discerning  as 
to  be  able  to  discern  so  nicely  one  formality  from  another,  but  desire 
upon  any  terms  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can,  and  that  if  they 
were  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the  measures  of  their  duty,  they 
would  employ  themselves  better,  therefore  in  the  whole  such  persons 
are  to  be  reproved,  though  the  arts  themselves  might  otherwise  be 
tolerated.  They  are  not  unlawful  because  they  are  directly  evil,  but 
because  they  do  but  little  or  no  good,  such  as  are  jesters,  and  buf- 

•  [Ephes.  iv.  28.]  «  [PhU.iv.  8.] 
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foous^  and  jugglers;  at  the  best  they  are  but  iuit<uot€xvCcUj  'vain 
arts/  aiid  if  they  be  not  directly  punishable,  they  can  have  no  reward 
at  all.  But  Alexander"  did  very  well  to  a  fellow  who  made  it  his 
trade  and  livelihood  to  stand  at  a  distance  and  throw  little  peas  ia 
at  the  eye  of  a  needle  made  on  purpose  just  so  bi^  as  would  receive 
them :  the  fellow  seeing  the  prince  admire  his  dexterous  aim  ex- 
pected a  great  reward ;  and  the  prince  observing  the  fellow's  expec- 
tation, rewarded  him  with  a  whole  bushel  of  peas.  It  was  a  reward 
worthy  of  such  an  employment.  A  man  cannot  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing such  an  art,  but  he  that  makes  tliat  to  be  his  trade,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  an  idle  person :  and  therefore  nlthough  he  may  be 
tolerated  in  the  commonwealth  where  there  live  many  persons  more 
idle  and  useless  than  himself,  and  although,  if  other  things  were  well, 
the  man  could  not  be  directly  condemned  for  this,  and  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  damnation ;  yet  because  if  other  things  were  well  he  would 
quickly  employ  himself  better,  therefore  such  persons  when  they  come 
near  a  spiritual  guide  are  to  be  called  off  from  that  which  at  the  best 
b  good  for  nothing,  and  stands  too  near  a  sin  to  be  endured  in  the 
scrutinies  after  life  eternal. 

§  25.  But  some  enquire  whether  the  trade  of  card-makers  and 
dice-makers  be  lawful :  and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is,  because 
these  things  are  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  and  to  very  vile  purposes, 
to  which  these  arts  do  minister,  and  therefore  are  reasonably  sus- 
pected as  guilty  of  a  participation  of  the  consequent  crimes. 

§  26.  To  which  I  answer,  that  some  things  minister  to  sin  imme- 
diately, otliers  mediately  only  and  by  the  intervention  of  something 
else ;  some  minister  to  sin  inevitably  and  by  their  design  and  institu- 
tion, others  by  the  fault  of  them  that  use  them  ill ;  and  lastly,  some 
things  minister  to  evil  and  to  no  good,  others  to  good  and  evil  pro- 
miscuously. These  three  distinctions  make  but  one  difference  of 
things,  but  give  several  reasons  of  that  difference.  Those  things 
which  minister  to  sin  immediately,  by  their  very  nature  and  design, 
and  therefore  minister  to  no  good  unless  it  be  accidentally  and  by  the 
virtue  of  something  else  nothing  appertaining  to  them,  are  certainly 
unlawful :  and  of  this  there  is  no  question,  and  that  for  all  those 
reasons  contained  in  their  description,  they  are  of  evil,  and  they  are 
evil,  and  they  tend  to  evil.  But  if  they  can  minister  to  good^  if  they 
of  themselves  are  innocent,  if  they  can  be  used  without  doing  hurt, 
although  they  arc  generally  abused,  yet  he  that  makes  them  in  order 
only  to  such  uses  to  which  of  themselves  they  can  and  ought  to  min- 
ister, partakes  not  of  the  sin  of  them  that  abuse  the  productions  of 
his  art  and  labour.  And  this  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  pictures 
and  images :  concerning  the  making  of  which  there  was  a  great  ques- 
tion in  the  primitive  church ;  but  the  case  of  conscience  they  thus 
determined  :  —it  was  unlawful  to  make  pictures  or  images  for  heathen 
temples,  or  for  any  use  of  religion:  Itno  tu  colk,  qui  fads  ut  coli 

n  [Ccel.  Rhodig.  lectt  antiq.,  Hb.  xvii.  cap.  31.  p.  666.  fol.  Bas.  1566.] 
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poisint^ ;  he  that  makes  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped  is  a 
worsliipper  of  them,  that  is,  he  partakes  of  his  sin  that  does  worship. 
But  because  the  art  statuary  and  of  painting  might  be  used  to  better 
purposes,  therefore  they  were  advised  to  do  so,  but  to  separate  them 
from  all  approaches  toward  religion  ^  of  which  I  have  already  given 
accounts y  out  of  TertuUian  De  speclaculU,  c,  23'.  And  the  same  is 
the  answer  concerning  the  trades  of  making  cards  and  dice.  But 
although  this  be  but  an  instance  of  this  rule ;  yet  because  it  relates 
to  the  practice  of  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  it  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  alone  in  order  to  that  relation  and  that  practice.  For  it 
wholly  depends  upon  this,  if  it  be  innocent,  if  it  can  be  good  to  play 
at  cards  and  dice,  then  the  trade  of  making  the  instruments  of  play- 
ing is  also  innocent.  If  not,  that  which  ministers  to  nothing  but 
sin  must  be  of  the  kindred  of  sin,  and  in  the  same  condemnation. 


QUESTION. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice. 

§  27.  S.  Chrysostom*  afiBrms,  non  Deum  invenis^e  ludum,  sed  dia- 
bolum,  '  not  God  but  tlie  devil ^  found  out  play.'  It  may  be  alluded 
to  that  of  Plato  %  who  says  that  the  spirit  Theuth  invented  tables 
and  dice ;  but  then  he  says  that  the  same  spirit  found  out  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and  therefore  from  hence  we  can  make  no 
conjecture.  S.  Cyprian^  says  that,  Quidam  studio  liierarum  bene  eru- 
ditus  muUum  meditando  hoc  malum  et  pernidosum  studium  adinvenil, 
instinctu  solius  Zabuli  qui  eum  arlibus  suis  repleverat:  hanc  ergo 
artem  ostendit,  quam  et  colendam  sculpturia  cum  sua  imagine  Jabri- 
cavit ;  '  some  very  learned  person  inspired  and  filled  with  the  arts  of 

*  [Tertull.  de  idol.,  cap.  vi.  p.  88  C]  ^  Quern    Deum   hujus   mundi    vocat 

7  See   lib.  ii.  chap.  2.  rule  6.  [§  31.  apostolus:  quern  Deum  scil.  hujusmodi 

vol.  ix.  p.  440.]  ludorum  auctorem  indigitat  Hieronymus 

'  [p.  82.]  Vida    Cremonensis,   poeta    non    incele- 

■  HomiL  VL  in  Matt  [t  vii.  p.  98  B.]  bris, 

Mox  vero  gratum  ludum  mortalibus  ipse 

Ostendit  Deus,  et  morem  certaminis  hujus 

Italise  prinium  docuit  celebrare  colonos. 

Namque  olim,  ut  perhibent,  dilectam  Scacchida,  qua  non 

Inter  Seriadas  prsstantior  altera  nymphas, 

Conipressit  ripa  errantem,  et  nil  tale  putantem, 

Dum  pascit  niveos  herbosa  ad  flumina  olores. 

Tum  bicolorem  illi  buxum  dedit,  atque  pudoris 

Amissi  pretium  vario  ordine  picturatami 

Argentique  aurique  gravem  tabulam  addidit,  usumque  • 

Edocuit ;  nympheeque  etiam  nunc  servat  honorem 

Et  nomen  ludus,  celebrat  quem  maxima  Roma, 

Extremsque  bominum  di  versa  ad  littora  gentes. 

[Scacchia,  ad  fin.  p.  132.  Svo.  Oxon.  1701.] 

'  In  Phxdro.  [torn.  I  p.  185,  6.]        ^  De  aleatoribus.  [ad  calc.  Cypriani,  p.  33.] 
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the  spirit  Zabulus  taught  the  art  of  dice  and  tables :'  and  he  adds, 
that '  he  so  ordered  it  that  no  man  might  touch  the  tables  till  he  had 
first  sacriBced  to  Zabulus/  And  therefore  M.  Mantua  affirmed  it  to 
be  very  unlawful  to  play  at  dice  or  tables  upon  this  very  reason ;  non, 
tantum  alea  lusum  crimen  esse,  sed  malorum  daenionum.  inventum,  'it 
must  needs  be  unlawful  when  it  is  more  than  so,  as  being  the  v  erj 
invention  of  the  devil/  And  this  fierce  declamation  hath  prevailed 
amongst  many  wise  men  to  the  condemnation  of  it.  Vincentius*  says, 
Manus  diaboli  est  ludus  taxillarum :  and  Bodinus  is  yet  more  parti- 
cular, he  tells  us  how;  for,  says  he,  in  alea  et/artuito  illius  jactu 
geomantiam  artemque  diabolicam  sitam  esse^,  'the  chance  and  luck  of 
it  is  a  kind  of  gepmancy  or  diaboHcal  art/  Indeed  if  he  had  meant 
that  the  art  of  conducting  the  fall  of  the  contingent  die  had  been  dia- 
bolical, and  a  juggling  art,  he  had  spoken  reason  and  truth  :  but  that 
there  is  a  diabolical  art  in  the  contingency  and  chance  of  it  is  little 
better  than  a  contradiction ;  unless  he  could  make  it  appear  that  the 
fall  of  the  dice  was  by  God  committed  to  the  devil's  conduct :  which 
truly  is  not  very  probable^  in  some  cases  to  be  admitted ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain,  Aphcrdianus  calls  it  diabolical  or  found  out  bj 
the  devil,  by  reason  of  the  craft  used  in  it,  and  the  evils  consequent 
to  it. 

Dsmonis  instinctu  sibi  quod  reperere  maligiii 
Cum  variis  homines  in  sua  damua  dolis. 

And  indeed  this  is  almost  the  whole  state  of  the  question ;  for  there 
are  so  many  evils  in  the  use  of  these  sports,  they  are  made  trades  of 
fraud  and  Uvehhood,  they  are  accompanied  so  with  drinking  and 
swearing,  they  are  so  scandalous  by  blasphemies  and  quarrels,  so  in- 
famous by  the  misspending  our  precious  time,  and  the  ruin  of  many 
families,  they  so  often  make  wise  men  fools  and  slaves  of  passion, 
that  we  may  say  of  them  that  use  these  inordinately, 

KaK&v  . .  w4\ayos  tlaopdu 

roffovrovt  &0'rf  fiipror*  iKytvccu  ird\iv^t 

they  are  in  an  ocean  of  mischiefs,  and  can  hardly  swim  to  shore 
without  perishing.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  holy  men  and 
wise  commonwealths,  o)bserving  the  great  evil  of  them,  and  having 
not  skill  or  experience  enough  to  tell  of  any  good  that  is  in  them, 
have  forbidden  them  utterly.  This  is  the  observation  of  S.  Isidore* ; 
Ad  hac  arte  autem  fraus  et  mendacium  atque  perjurium  nunquam 
abest,  postremo  et  odium  et  damna  renim  ;  vnde  et  aliquando  propter 
h(EC  scelera  interdicta  legihm fait :  fraud  and  lying  and  perjury  are 
the  inseparable  attendants  upon  cards  and  dice,  and  hatred  and  great 

*  [Vincent.  Ferrer.]  Serm.  de  S.  Mat-  i  [* improbable,* — A.] 

thia.  [s.  p.  4to.  Ludg.  1499.]  »»  Eurip.  [Hippol.  823.] 

'  Lib.  L  de  damonol.  [cap.  6.  p.  186.  '  Origin,  [lib.  xviii.  cap.  68.   torn    iv 

8vo.  Franc.  1590.]  p.  413.] 
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losses  follow ;  and  therefore  because  of  this  appendent  wickedness, 
sometimes  these  are  wholly  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

§  28.  For  so  we  find  it  forbidden  in  the  civil  laws  of  princes  and 
repubhcs.  M.  Mantua^  tells  that  by  an  old  law  of  Egypt,  every  man 
was  easily  admitted  to  the  accusation  of  a  gamester  or  dice-player ; 
and  if  he  were  convicted  of  it  he  was  condemned  to  the  quarries : 
and  JTosephus  Mascardus^  tells  that  those  who  were  remarked  as  daily 
and  common  gamesters  were  infamous  and  not  admitted  to  give  tes- 
timony in  a  cause  of  law.  It  is  certain  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
laws ; 

Seu  mavis  veiita  legibus  alea"*. 

The  lex  Bo9cia  punished  those  persons  with  banishment  who  lost  any 
considerable  portions  of  their  estates  by  playing  at  dice ;  and  some- 
times the  laws  did  condemn  them  that  lost  money  to  pay  four  times 
so  much  to  WxefiscuSy  as  Asconius  Pedianus  tells  in  his  observations 
upon  Cicero's  second  book  De  dhmiatione,  Justinian *>  the  emperor 
made  an  express  law  against  it,  forbidding  it  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate houses.  Magnus  Sfortia  forbad  dice  and  tables  to  be  used  in 
his  camp:  Philippus  Adeodatus  severely  prohibited  it  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  so  did  Charles  the  seventh  of  France :  for  in  the  per- 
petual and  daily  abuse  of  such  sports  the  commonwealth  hath  much 
incommodity,  and  consequently  many  interests  in  the  prohibition. 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram ; 
Ira  truces  inimicitiaa  et  funebre  helium^. 

The  public  peace  cannot  be  kept  where  public  dicing-houses  are  per- 
mitted ;  and  therefore  the  Romans  were  so  severe  against  such  public 
houses  and  scenes  of  debauchery,  that  the  prsetojr  said.  Si  quis  eum 
apud  quern  aha  bi^im  esse  dicelur,  verberaverit,  damnumve  ei  dederit, 
sive  quid  eo  tempore  domo  ejus  subtracium  est,  judicium  non  daho^,  '  if 
the  gentlemen  beat  the  master  of  such  gaming-houses,  or  stole  any 
thing  from  his  house  at  any  time,  he  should  have  no  remedy.'  For 
these  were  houses  of  public  hatred,  and  therefore  outlawed.  And 
therefore  Seneca^  calls  them  loca  adilem  metuentia,  '  houses  afraid  of 
the  magistrate  •/  Firtutem  in  templo  invenies,  in  foro,  in  curiae  pro 
muri^  stantern,  pulverulentam,  coloratam,  callosas  habentem  manus ; 
voluptatem  latitantem  scepius  ac  tenebras  captantem,  circa  balnea  ac 
sudatoria,  ac  loca  adilem  metuentia :  '  you  may  find  virtue  standing 
in  courts  and  temples,  and  upon  the  walls  of  a  city,  dusty  and  dis- 
coloured, and  with  brawny  hands ;  but  pleasure  sneaks  up  and  down 

■*  Polymath.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  noveU.  123.  cap.  10.] 

»  De  prob.  [vol.  iii.  concl.  1363.— §  29.  <»  Herat.,  lib.  i.  [epist.  19.  48.] 

torn.  ii.  p.  439.  fol.  Franc.  1619.]  p  ffi  lib.  xi.  tit  6.  de  aleator.  [L  1.] 

"  Horat  [lib.  iii.  od.  24.  58.]  — etiam  Weseiibech.  ibid.  [p.  223.  4to. 

0  Lib.  iii.  Cod.  Justin,  tit.  43.  [Dealea-  Am  at  1665.] 

toribus  et  alearum  usu,]  et  in  authentic.  i  De  vita  beata,  cap.  vii.  [torn.  i.  p. 

tit  de  Sacrosanctis  episcopis.  §  *  Inter-  533.] 
dicimus.'  [Authent  collat,  lib.  ix.  tit  6. 
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to  baths,  and  sweating-houses,  and  places  that  fear  the  presence 
the  oedile :'  that  is,  gaming-houses ;  which  we  learn  from  Martial 

Arcana  modo  raptus  e  popina 
^dilem  rogat  udus  aleator. 

^  The  dice-player,  half  drunk,  newly  snatched  from  his  tavern  or  oi 
nary,  beseeches  the  aedile  for  mercy/  But  in  the  civil  law  the  puni 
ments  of  the  gamesters,  and  especially  the  keepers  of  the  gam 
houses,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  house,  nay,  the  destruction  of 
that  no  man  may  dwell  in  it  for  ever,  in  that  place  where  God  h 
been  so  many  times  dishonoured  and  blasphemed,  are  su£Ficient 
dication  of  that  just  detestation  in  which  the  laws  had  them :  ] 
who  please  may  see  them  largely  described  in  Danseus"  and  Jodo 
Damnouderius*.  But  I  observe  that  the  especial  remarks  that 
civil  laws  of  princes  and  republics  put  upon  this  kind  of  gaming 
that  it  causes  many  quarrels ; 

dum  vitreo  peraguntur  milite  beUa". 

The  contention  for  the  victory  begets  a  more  cruel  war :  but  this 
especially  upon  the  account  of  money  which  is  then  lost,  and  wh 
the  laws  most  regard,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

§  29.  But  when  this  question  and  these  observations  fell  into  i 
hands  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  christian  and  pious  princes  and  p 
lates,  and  they  that  were  and  ought  to  be  zealous  for  souls  had  ( 
served  that  God  was  exceedingly  dishonoured,  that  His  name  was 
finitely  blasphemed,  that  much  of  that  precious  time  which  God  I 
allowed  to  us  for  the  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  tre 
bling  was  spent  in  luxury,  and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying,  a 
cursing,  and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and  intemperai 
of  all  sorts,  and  that  fiiOai.  and  kv^ol,  '  drinking'  and  '  gaming'  i 
joined  so  frequently  that  they  are  knit  in  a  proverb,  and  that  th< 
together  baffle  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  drive  away  the  spirit  of  G< 

Aleaque  et  multo  tempora  quassa  mero 
Eripiunt  omnes  animo  sine  vulnere  vires% 

^  they  disarm  and  weaken  the  mind  of  a  man  without  a  wound ;'  it 
I  say,  no  wonder  that  they  forbad  it  so  fiercely,  and  censured  it 
severely.  Aleator  quicunque  es,  cAri^tianum  te  dicis,  qnod  nan 
said  S.  Cyprian* ;  '  a  common  gamester  or  dice-player  may  call  hi 
self  christian,  but  indeed  he  is  not :'  and  S.  Clemens  Alexandrim 
says,  inconsideratum  luxuria  amorem  otiods  isthac  alea  oblectamx 
auppeditare,  dmdiamqiie  in  causa  esse :  idleness  and  wantonness  p 
vides  these  games  for  the  lazy  and  useless  people  of  the  world.     A 


'  [lib.  V.  epigr.  84.] 

•  De  alea.  [Svo.  Gen.  1579;  *  Eng- 
lished by  Tho.  Newton,*  Sro.  Lond. 
1586.] 

*  Praxis  [rerum  criminalium],  p.  507. 
cap.  128  et  alibi  [p.  201.  fol.  Antv. 
1646.] 


"  [Lncan.  ad  Pison.,  181.  in  ayll 
vet.  poet  per  Reichard.,  p.  59.  8to.  L 
1793.] 

^  Ovid,  de  remed.  amor.  [146.] 

'  Lib.  de  aleatoribus.  [aid  calc  < 
priani,  p.  33. J 

^  [Pedag.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  p.  297. 
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therefore  S.  Bernard*  said  that  ^  the  pious  and  christian  soldiers  that 
inhabit  Jerusalem/  aleas  detestantur,  . .  mimos,  et  magoa,  et  fabula' 
tores,  sctirrilesque  cantilenas,  . .  tanquam  vanitates  aut  insanms  Jal- 
sas  respunnt  et  abominantur  ;  '  they  hate  dice,  and  abominate  jesters, 
and  jugglers,  and  players,  and  idle  songs,  like  vanities  and  madness/ 
Upon  these  or  the  like  accounts  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Eliberis* 
separated  these  gamesters  from  the  communion.  Si  quisjidelis  alea, 
id  est,  tabula  luserit,  placuit  eum  dbstinere :  et  si  emendattis  cessa- 
verit,  post  annum  poterit  reconciliari ;  '  a  Christian  playing  at  dice 
or  tables  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's 

Eenance  and  abstention,  and  his  total  amendment  :*  and  the  canon 
iw  ^  forbids  a  clergyman  either  to  play  at  tables,  or  to  be  present  at 
those  places  where  they  do.  But  the  capitular  of  Charles  the  great*^ 
joins  dicing  and  drunkenness  together,  as  being  usual  companions, 
and  forbids  them  both  alike  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  And 
indeed  when  the  case  is  thus,  I  may  say  as  Schonffius^  said  in  the 
case  of  Saul, 

qu«  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris 

Immanitate  coercenda  crudelitas*? 

No  laws  are  too  severe,  no  sentence  is  too  rigid,  for  its  sentence  and 
condemnation. 

S  30.  But  if  the  case  can  be  otherwise,  if  playing  at  dice  and 
tables  can  become  an  innocent  recreation,  then  all  these  terrible  and 
true  sentences  will  not  reach  them  that  so  use  it.  And  indeed  even 
amongst  those  places  and  republics  where  such  gaming  was  so  highly 
condemned  and  severely  punished,  some  of  their  braver  men  did  use 
it,  but  without  the  vile  appendages,  and  therefore  without  scandal 
and  reproach.  For  first  in  general,  it  cannot  misbecome  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  to  unbend  his  bow,  and  to  relax  the  seventies,  the  stric- 
tures and  more  eaniest  tendencies  of  his  mind. 

Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Lceli, 
Nugari  cum  Hlo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti ', 

Lselius  and  Scipio  would  play  till  they  had  digested  their  meal.  And 
of  Archias  of  Tarentum  it  was  said,  Kctros  h  Ttaia-l  vios,  iv  b^ 
^ovXais  irpia-^vs,  '  he  was  an  old  and  a  wise  man  in  public  counsels 
and  employments,  but  he  would  play  like  a  young  man.'  And  con- 
cerning very  many  wise  princes  and  philosophers  you  shall  find  many 

'  De  Christiano  milite.  [serm.  iv.  col.  Franc,  torn.  L  coL  958.] 

832  L.]  <*  [In  Saule,  act.  iv.  sc.  4.  p.  40.  8vo. 

•  Can.  79.  [torn.  i.  col.  268  D.]  vide  Col.  1620.] 

etiam   can.   41   et  42.  apostol.   [al  35.  *  Vide  etiam  Decretum,  dist  xxxv.  c. 

Coteler.  patr.  apost,  torn.  I  p.  448.]  1.  'Episcop.'  [coL  189.]  et  de  exceiisu 

**  De  vita  et  honestate  ciericor.,  cap.  praelatorum,  cap. '  Inter  dilectos.'     [De- 

'Clerici.'  [Decret.   Greg.   IX.,   lib.   iii.  cret.  Greg.  IX.,  lib.  v.  tit  31.  col.  1638.] 

tit  1.  cap.  15.  col.  932.]  '  Horat,  lib.  ii.  sat  1.  [71.] 

^  Lib.  vi.  cap.  203.  [Baluz.  capit  reg. 
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providence,  who  by  contingent  things  recreates  his  labour,  and  having 
acquired  his  refreshment,  hath  no  other  end  to  serve,  and  no  desires 
to  engage  the  divine  providence  to  any  other  purpose :  and  this  end 
is  sufficiently  secured  oy  whatsoever  happens.  I  know  nothing  else 
that  can  be  pretended  to  render  the  nature  of  these  things  suspicious ; 
and  this  is  perfectly  nothing :  and  as  for  the  evil  appendages  which 
are  so  frequently  attending  upon  these  kinds  of  games,  besides  that 
they  also  are  as  near  to  other  exercises  as  to  these,  as  to  bowling, 
horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  fight  of  quails  and  of  partridges, 
bull-baiting,  pall-mall,  billiards,  and  all  other  games  for  money  and 
victory,  to  some  more  and  to  some  less ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  evil 
appendages  are  all  separable  from  these  games,  and  till  they  be  sepa- 
rated they  are  not  lawful :  but  they  may  be  separated  by  the  follow- 
ing advices. 

RULES  OP  CONDUCTING  OUK  SPORTS  AND  RECREATIONS. 

§  32.  1)  Let  no  man's  affections  be  immoderately  addicted  to 
them.  And  this  requires  a  great  diligence  and  caution.  For  as 
Petrarch"  said  well.  Hoc  est  in  regno  stultilia  commune,  ut  quorum 
rerum  minor  est  /ructus,  et  cupiditas  et  delectatio  major  sit ;  *  in  the 
kingdom  of  folly  we  are  most  pleased  with  those  things  by  which  we 
have  the  least  profit.'  And  the  want  of  doing  us  good  is  supplied 
by  doing  us  pleasure.  But  the  moderation  of  our  affections  to  our 
sports  is  best  expressed  by  using  them  according  to  those  measures 
which  wise  and  severe  men  use  in  their  recreations,  that  is,  not  to 
be  frequent  or  long  in  them.  For  it  is  in  these  as  in  meat  and 
drink,  which  are  then  good  when  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to 
the  purposes  of  our  nature  and  employment.  Sleep  is  necessary,  and 
so  long  it  is  good :  but  a  man  must  not  therefore  spend  the  best  of 
his  time  in  sleep,  but  that  time  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without 
which  he  cannot  well  do  his  business.  The  limits  of  these  things 
are  not  so  straight  as  necessity,  nor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire ; 
but  as  a  man  may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet  drink 
more  to  refresh  his  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate  his  spirits,  and  to  ease 
his  grief,  provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty  into  a  snare,  so  he 
may  in  his  recreation  and  his  sports. 

Cito  rumpes  arcum  temper  si  tensum  habueris : 
At  si  laxaris,  cum  voles,  erit  uUlis. 
Sic  lusQS  animo  debent  aliquando  dari, 
Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  tibi  ^. 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  he  lose  none  of  his  business 
for  his  sport,  that  he  make  his  other  time  more  useful,  that  this  be 
the  less  principal,  that  it  be  taken  as  physic,  or  as  wine  at  most :  and 
the  minutes  and  little  points  of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to  be 

°  [Dialog.  xxvL  p.  24.  fol.  Bas.  1581.]  «  PbaBdraiL  [lib.  iii  fiib.  14.] 

X.  on 
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-weighed  and  considered,  but  that  we  take  those  proportions  which 
ourselves  think  we  need  to  good  purposes,  or  which  we  are  advised 
to  by  a  wise  guide.  To  this  purpose  was  that  saying  of  Plato  re- 
ported by  LaertiusP;  Parum  est  alea  ludere,  at  turn  parum  eat  iuiue- 
9cere,  '  it  is  no  great  matter  to  play  at  dice  or  tables,  but  to  be  ac- 
^customed  to  it  is  a  great  matter/  that  is,  to  make  it  a  portion  of 
our  business,  an  expeuce  of  our  time  due  to  worthy  employments : 
and  therefore  in  the  laws,  not  the  action  itself,  but  the  abase,  and 
particularly  the  frequency,  is  noted  and  forbidden.  Ludentes  quo- 
tidie  ad  aleam  et  tabemarum  freqaentatores  inter  inf antes  Aabeniur, 
ftays  the  constitution^.  Quorum  aut  latruncnliy  . .  ant  excoquendi  in 
m>la  corporis  cura  consumpsere  vitam ',  '  in  men  that  spend  their  lives 
in  cards  and  dice,  and  making  much  of  themselves,  haunters  of 
drinking  and  gaming-houses/  A  man  may  innocently  and  to  good 
purposes  go  to  a  tavern ;  but  they  that  frequent  them  have  no  ex- 
cuse, unless  their  innocent  business  does  frequently  engage,  and 
their  severe  religion  bring  them  off  safely.  And  so  it  is  in  these 
sports,  with  this  only  difference,  that  there  can  be  no  just  cause  to 
frequent  these  sports :  there  is  only  one  cause  of  using  them,  and 
that  comes  but  seldom,  the  refreshment  I  mean  of  myself  or  my 
friend,  to  which  I  minister  in  justice  or  in  charity ;  but  when  oar 
sports  come  to  that  excess  that  we  long  and  seek  for  opportunities, 
when  we  tempt  others,  are  weary  of  our  business,  and  not  weary  of 
our  game, 

Cum  medise  nequeant  te  fVangere  noctes, 

Nee  tua  sit  talos  mittere  lassa  manui*, 

when  we  sit  up  to  midnight,  and  spend  half  days,  and  that  often  too; 
then  we  have  spoiled  the  sport,  it  is  not  a  recreation  but  a  sin. 

§  33.  2)  He  that  means  to  make  his  games  lawful  must  not  play 
for  money,  but  for  refreshment.  This  though  (it  may  be)  few  will 
believe,  yet  it  is  the  most  considerable  thing  to  be  amended  in  the 
games  of  civil  and  sober  persons.  For  the  gaining  of  money  can 
nave  no  influence  into  the  game  to  make  it  the  more  recreative,  un- 
less covetousness  hold  the  box.  The  recreation  is  to  divert  the 
mind  or  body  from  labours  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases 
and  gives  ho  trouble ;  now  this  is  in  the  conduct  of  your  game,  in 
the  managing  a  prosperous  chance  to  advantage,  and  removing  the 
unprosperous  from  detriment  and  loss  of  victory,  so  to  cross  the 
proverb, 

n4irrwKfy  (^o»  rSiv  KtucStv  oh  "Xaos  kkXh,  Kwoi  S 

and  that  by  wit  he  may  relieve  his  adverse  chance,  and  by  a  symbol 

'  [lib.  iiL  cap.  3.  n.  26.1  *  Senec.  de  brerit  vits,  caji.  3.  [torn. 

^  Petrus  FoUerius.  [vid.  de  contract  i.  p.  607.] 
cens.,  in  tractt  univ.  jur.,  torn.  vi.  part  •  [vid.  Propert,  lib.  ii,  cleg.  83.  25.1 

2.  fol.  127  b.]  t    [al  Kc7of»— Amtoph.  Ran.  970.] 
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learn  to  make  good  and  virtuous  use  of  every  cross  accident.  But 
when  money  is  at  stake^  either  the  sum  is  triflings  or  it  is  consider- 
able. If  trifling,  it  can  be  of  no  purpose  unless  to  serve  the  ends  of 
some  little  hospitable  entertainment  or  love-feast^  and  then  there  is 
nothing  amiss ;  but  if  it  be  considerable,  there  is  a  wide  door  open 
to  temptation,  and  a  man  cannot  be  indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a 
great  sum  of  money,  though  he  can  easily  pretend  it.  If  a  man  be 
willing  or  indifierent  to  lose  Iiis  own  money,  and  not  at  all  desirous 
to  get  another's,  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  he  plays  for  it?  if  he  be 
not  indifferent,  then  he  is  covetous,  or  he  is  a  fool ;  he  covets  that 
which  is  not  his  own,  or  unreasonably  ventures  that  which  is.  If 
without  the  money  he  cannot  mind  his  game,  then  the  game  is  no 
divertisement,  no  recreation,  but  the  money  is  all  the  sport,  and 
therefore  covetousness  is  all  the  design :  but  if  he  can  be  recreated 
by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does  but  change  it  from  lawful  to  un- 
lawful, and  the  man  from  being  weary  to  become  covetous,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  labour  or  study  remove  him  to  the  worse  trouble  of 
fear  and  anger  and  impatient  desires.  But  here  indeed  begins  the 
mischief,  here  men  begin  for  (he  money  to  use  vile  arts. 

Quserit  compositos  man  us  improba  mittere  talos". 

Here  cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  a  diabolical  art,  and  men  are  witty  to 
undo  or  defraud  one  another, 

Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibuB  itur 

Ad  casum  tabulae,  posita  sed  luditur  area''. 

Men  venture  their  estates  at  it,  and  make  their  families  sad  and  poor, 
because  the  dice  turn  up  an  unlucky  chance :  and  what  sport  is  it  for 
me  to  lose  my  money  if  it  be  at  all  valuable  ?  and  if  it  be  not,  what 
is  it  to  my  game  ?  But  sure  the  pleasure  is  in  winning  the  money. 
That  is  it  certainly.     But 

Hoccin'  est  credibile  aut  memorabile, 
•  Tanta  vecordia  innata  cuiquam  ut  siet, 

Ut  mails  gaudeaut,  atque  ex  incommodis 

Alterius  sua  ut  comparent  commoda  ?  ah  ! 

Id  ne'st  verum  f    I  mo  id  est  genus  hominum  pessimum^ 

Nothing  is  more  base  than  to  get  advantages  bv  the  loss  of  others ; 
they  that  do  so,  and  make  the  loss  of  their  neighbour  their  game  and 

f)astime,  are  the  worst  of  men,  said  the  comedy.  But  concerning  the 
OSS  of  our  money,  let  a  man  pretend  what  he  please,  that  he  plays 
for  no  more  than  he  is  willing  to  lose;  it  is  certain  he  is  not  to  be 
believed  :  for  if  that  sum  be  so  indifferent  to  him,  why  is  not  he  easy 
to  be  tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  the  poor?  to  give  that  sum? 
his  sport  will  not  be  the  less  if  that  be  all  ne  designs.  Posita  du/n 
IvdituT  area*, — statpatiper  nudus  atque  emriena  ante  fores,  CAristus- 

"  [vid.  Mart,  lib.  xiv.  epigr.  16.]  '  Terent  Andria.  [act  iv.  sc  1.  1.] 

>"  [Juv.  sat  i.  90.]  ■  [vid.  Jav.  sat  L  90.] 
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qiie  in  paupere  moritur^;  '  whilst  men  play  for  great  sams  of  money, 
a  poor  man  at  the  door,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  wants  a 
shilling,  and  begs  it  for  Christ^s  sake,  and  goes  without  it/  When- 
ever the  case  is  this  or  like  this,  he  sins  that  plays  at  cards  or  dice  or 
any  other  game  for  money.  It  is  alike  in  all  games,  for  I  know  no 
difference ;  money  is  the  way  to  abuse  them  all :  and  cards  and  dice, 
if  there  be  no  money  at  stake,  will  make  as  good  sport  and  please  the 
mind  as  well  as  any  the  sports  of  boys,  and  are  as  innocent  as  push- 
pin. Foi'  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  from  hence  is  taken  the  great 
objection  against  cards  and  tables,  because  men  at  these  venture  their 
money,  and  expose  their  money  to  hazard  for  no  good  end,  and  there- 
fore tempt  God ;  and  certainly  to  do  so  is  unlawful,  and  that  for  the 
reason  alleged:  but  when  we  play  only  for  recreation,  we  expose 
nothing  of  considerable  interest  to  hazard,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
a  criminal  tempting  of  God,  as  it  is  in  gaming  for  money, 

Ubi  centuplex  murus  rebus  servandis  parum'st^, 

where  no  wit,  no  observation,  no  caution,  can  save  our  stake :  for 

Adversis  punctis  doctum  se  nemo  fatetur; 
Vuluera  plus  crescunt  puuctis  quam  bella  sagittis, 

says  the  epigram*^,  no  man  is  crafty  enough  to  play  against  an  ill 
hand ;  and  therefore  to  put  a  considerable  interest  to  the  hazard  of 
the  ruin  of  a  family,  or  at  least  more  than  we  find  in  our  hearts  to 
give  to  Christ,  is  a  great  tempting  of  God.  And  in  these  cases,  as  I 
have  heard  from  them  that  have  skill  in  such  things,  there  are  such 
strange  chances,  such  promoting  of  a  hand  by  fancy  and  little  arts  of 
geomancy,  such  constant  winning  on  one  side,  such  unreasonable 
losses  on  the  other,  and  these  strange  contingencies  produce  such 
horrible  effect^  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  God  hath  permitted 
the  conduct  of  such  games  of  chance  to  the  devil,  who  will  order 
them  so  where  he  can  do  most  mischief,  but  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  money  he  could  do  nothing  at  all. 

§  34.  There  are  two  little  cases  pretended  to  lessen  this  evil,  and 
bring  it  from  unlawful  to  lawful.  The  one  b,  that  when  a  man  hath 
lost  his  money,  he  desires  to  play  on  for  no  other  reason  but  to  re- 
cover his  own :  the  question  is  whether  that  be  lawful  or  no.  To 
this  I  can  give  no  direct  answer,  for  no  man  can  at  first  tell  whether 
it  be  or  no :  but  at  the  best  it  is  very  suspicious,  for  it  engages  him 
upon  more  loss  of  time,  and  he  tempts  God  in  a  further  hazard,  and 
gives  himself  the  lie  by  making  it  appear  that,  whatever  he  pretended, 
he  did  play  for  more  than  he  was  wiUing  to  lose. 

Sic  ne  perdiderit,  non  cessat  perdere  lusor, 
£t  revocat  cupidas  alea  ssepe  manus*'. 

*  S.    Hieron.     ad    Gaudent     [epist.    '      *  [Tncert  in  anthol.  Lat,  epigr.  917. 
icviii.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  799.]  torn.  ii.  p.  14.  ed.  Meyer,  Svo.  Lips.  1835.] 

»»  Plant.  Persa.  [act  iv.  sc.  4.  11.]  "^  Ovid.  [Art  auiat,  lib.  i.  461.] 
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He  plays  on  that  he  may  give  over,  and  loses  more  that  he  may  not 
lose  so  much,  and  is  vexed  with  covetousness,  and  chides  his  for- 
tune, and  reproves  he  knows  not  what :  so  that  by  this  time  I  can 
tell  whether  he  sinned  or  no ;  for  though  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  did  well  or  ill  to  desire  the  recovery  of  his  money,  yet  when  we 
see  upon  what  terms  it  is  designed  and  acted,  the  question  is  very 
easy  to  be  resolved,  and  the  man  had  better  sit  down  with  that  loss 
than  venture  a  greater,  and  commit  more  sins. 

§  35.  The  other  case  is  this;  if  I  can  without  covetousness  of  the 
money  play,  is  it  then  lawful  ?  and  to  shew  that  I  am  not  covetous, 
I  will  give  the  money  I  win  to  the  standers  by,  or  to  my  servants,  or 
to  the  poor.  When  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths**  did  win  at  dice  or 
tables  he  was  very  bountiful  to  his  servants,  and  being  over  pleased 
with  liis  own  good  fortune,  would  grant  them  any  thing.  But  Au- 
gustus Ctesar'  did  use  to  do  this  thing  bravely.  He  gives  this  ac- 
count of  himself  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Tiberius ;  Ego  perdidi  viginti 
millia  nummum  meo  n&mine  ;  sed  cum  effuse  in  lusu  liberalia fuissem, 
ut  soleo  plerumque.  Nam  si  quas  mantis  remisi  ciiique  exegissem, 
nut  retinuissem  quod  cuique  donavi,  vicissem  vel  quinquaginta  millia : 
sed  hoc  malo,  JBenignita^  enim  mea  me  ad  ccelestem  gloriam  efferet. 
He  lost  (suppose)  twenty  thousand  crowns;  but  it  was  not  his  ill 
fortune  or  his  ill  conduct,  but  his  excessive  liberality :  he  forgave  to 
many  what  he  had  won,  and  other  suras  which  he  took  he  gave  to 
the  standers  by,  and  chose  this  bounty  as  the  way  to  immortality. 
Now  it  is  true  this  is  a  fair  indication  that  covetousness  is  not  the 
prevailing  ingredient;  but  to  him  that  considers  it  wisely  it  will 
appear  to  be  but  a  splendid  nothing.  For  what  kind  of  sport  is  that 
to  bring  it  into  my  power  to  oblige  my  play-fellow  with  his  own 
money  ?  and  what  bounty  is  that  by  which  I  reward  my  friends  and 
servants  with  another  man's  estate  ?  Pary satis'  did  it  yet  more  inno- 
cently, when  playing  with  her  young  son  Artaxerxes,  she  on  purpose 
lost  a  thousand  darics  at  a  throw,  to  help  the  young  prince  to  money. 
Thus  far  it  was  well  enough ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  as  lawful  to 
lose  my  money  as  to  give  it  away,  if  there  be  nothing  else  in  it : 
but  besides  that  it  is  not  so  honourable,  it  may  be,  he  that  plays 
against  me  is  not  of  my  mind,  or  of  my  ability,  and  I  correspond  to 
him  in  an  action  in  which  he  is  not  so  innocent  as  I  should  be,  if  I 
did  not  something  minister  to  his  evil :  so  that  though  I  play  that  I 
may  oblige  him,  yet  there  are  so  many  circumstances  required  to 
keep  myself  and  him  innocent,  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  better 
in  some  cases  to  give  him  something,  and  in  all  cases  to  play  for 
nothing. 

§  36.  For  it  is  a  worthy  enquiry,  if  we  ask  whether  it  be  law- 
ful for  a  man  to  possess  what  he  gains  by  play.     For  if  it  be  unlaw- 

**   [Sidon.  ApoHin.,  lib.  i.  epist  2. —         '  [Plutarch.  Artax.,  cap.  17.  torn.  v. 
Max.  bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  1078.]        p.  476.] 
*  Apud  Sueton.  [Octav.  cap.  71.] 
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fol^  then  when  he  hath  won  he  hath  got  nothings  but  is  bound  to 
make  restitution^  and  cannot  give  alms  of  that ;  and  then  it  can  be 
good  for  nothing,  but  on  all  sides  pierces  his  hand  that  holds  it  like 
a  handful  of  thorns.  But  in  answer  to  this  question,  if  I  shall  speak 
what  I  think^  I  am  like  to  prevail  but  little^  because  the  whole  world 
practises  the  contrary; 

—  £t  nunc  in  hacce  publica 
Contage  morum,  congpregei  inter  roalos 
Malum  esse  jus  est'. 

Nam  nunc  leges  nihil  faciunt  quod  licet,  nisi  quod  lubet  \ 

Nothing  prevails  but  evil  manners  and  evil  propositions :  and  in 
such  things  as  these  it  is  easy  to  confute  a  good  counsel  or  a  severe 
reproof,  by  saying,  the  man  is  angry,  or  too  strict,  and  all  men  are 
not  of  his  mind.  Therefore  in  this  enquiry  I  shall  only  tell  what  I 
have  learned  in  the  schools  of  wisdom,  in  the  laws  of  wise  people, 
and  the  sayings  of  holy  men.  In  the  civil  laws  of  the  Bomans^,  all 
the  money  that  these  gamesters  won  was  taken  from  them  and  spent 
upon  public  works ;  and  he  that  lost  and  paid  the  money  was  punish- 
able, for  the  senate  forbade  to  play  for  money,  or  to  make  any  pro- 
mise or  give  any  pledge  for  payment.  The  same  hath  been  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  many  repubhcs,  ut  quod  ille  in  alea  perdideral,  bene- 
ficio  legU  dmolvereP,  that  the  law  should  pay  what  the  fool  and  the 
prodigal  had  lost.  An  old  epigrammatist'^  affirms  that  such  gains 
will  never  thrive. 

Per  Bcelus  immensas  quid  opes  cumulare  juvabit  ? 
Turpiter  e  manibus  res  male  parta  fluit 

And  no  wonder  if  such  gains  be  the  purchases  of  a  thief,  and  no 
better  than  robbery.  Aristotle^  joins  them  together  in  the  same 
kind  of  dishonourable  crime,  *0  ijiv  rot,  Kv^evrris  koL  6  Xr/or^s  rwr 
&i;€X€vO€p(av  fla-Cv,  al(rxpoK€pb€is  yap'  'he  that  plays  at  dice  for 
money  and  the  thief  are  illiberal  gamesters,  for  they  are  guilty  of 
filthy  lucr^ :'  and  Seneca"  says, 

— — ^—  immensas  opes 
Jampridem  avaris  manibus,  ut  perdat,  rapit 

He  is  greedy,  and  gets  nothing;  he  wins  much,  and  loses  more;  he 
snatches  from  his  neighbour  what  belongs  to  him,  and  loses  that 
and  his  own  beside.  Fascasius  Justus"  observes  that  the  Spaniards 
call  such  gamesters  tahur,  which  is  the  metathesis  of  hurta,  a  thief; 
for  to  cast  the  dice  for  money,  what  is  it  but  to  desire  to  take  an- 

'  [Baudius  de  sap.  civ.,  lib.  iv.  quoted  '  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  epist.  13. 

by  J.  Souter  de  aleatoribus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  [lege  Philipp.  iu  cap.  2S.] 

4.  (in  thesaur.  antiq.  Gr.  J.   Gronovii,  ^  [Incert  apud  D.  Souter.  ubi  aupra, 

torn.  vii.  col.  1078.)  from  which  work  the  cap.  10.] 

author's  materials  on  this  subject  seem  ^  Lib.   iv.  ethic,    c.    8.   [torn.    ii.   p. 

to  have  been  largely  derived.]  1122.] 

•»  [Plaut  Trinum.,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  25.]  ■»  [Octav.  433.] 

'  Lib.  iil  cod.  Justin.,  tit  43.  [§  1.]  ■  [De  alea,  lib.  L  p.  49.  4to.   Neap. 

Vide  ibi  Cujacium  et  Wesenbech.,  ff.  1.  Nemet  1617.] 
11.  tit.  6.  [vid.  p.  589.  supra.] 
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other  man's  money  against  his  will  ?  and  that  is  theft.  S.  Bona- 
venture^  says  that  which  is  gotten  by  play  is  possessed  by  no  good 
title^  and  cannot  be  lawfully  retained :  he  that  lost  it  hath  indeed 
for  his  folly  deserved  to  lose  it ;  but  he  that  hath  it  does  not  de* 
serve  to  keep  it^  and  therefore  he  must  not^  nor  yet  must  he  restore 
it  to  him  that  lost  it^  unless  he  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  play ; 
but  therefore  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor :  and  the  same 
also  is  expressly  affirmed  by  S.  Austin  p.  Now  if  it  be  not  lawful 
to  retain  such  purchases^  they  are  not  our  own  when  we  have  won 
them^  and  therefore  it  is  no  thanks  to  us  if  we  give  them  away. 
Aleatoris  eleemosyna  invalida  est  et  nihili  apud  Beum^  saith  S.  Bona- 
venture^.  Oblatio  enim  de  rapina  reprobalur,  saith  the  canon  law, 
and  eleemosyna  et  sacrifieium  non  placewt  Deo  qua  offeruntur  ex 
scelere.  The  money  is  gotten  by  an  equivocal  contract,  and  an  in- 
direct rapine,  and  therefore  can  never  become  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to 
God ;  it  is  a  giving  our  goods  to  the  poor  without  charity,  and  that 
profits  not,  saith  S.  Paul '.  But  at  last,  although  he  that  loses  his 
money  deserves  to  lose  it ;  yet  because  by  laws  such  purchases  and 
acquisitions  are  forbidden,  and  we  have  no  right  to  give  alms  of 
what  is  not  our  own,  and  as  God  will  not  accept  it  when  it  is  done 
by  us,  so  He  hath  nowhere  commanded  that  it  should  be  done  at  all, 
tlierefore  it  is  certain  that  all  such  money  is  to  be  restored,  if  the 
loser  please.  Bona  alea  amissa  tanquam  furto  ahlata  {veteres) 
restituenda  putabant.  S.  Austin'  said  tnat  ^  the  ancients  did  affirm, 
money  won  by  dice  and  tables  ought  to  be  restored,  like  the  money 
that  was  stolen.'  But  if  the  owner  will  not,  let  it  ascend  to  pious 
uses.  And  if  this  be  the  state  of  this  affair,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to 
play  at  cards  or  dice  for  money.  For  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  which  some  having  coveted,  have  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.''  And  this  appears  yet  more  in  the  next  advice. 
§  37.  3)  No  man  can  play  lawfully  at  such  games  but  those  who 
are  dispassionate,  and  of  sober  spirits,  under  the  command  of  reason 
and  religion ;  and  therefore  to  play  for  money  will  be  quickly  crimi- 
nal, for 

PloratuT  lachrymis  amissa  pecuuia  Tens  ; 
£t  migore  dorous  gemitu,  migore  tumultu 
Planguntur  nummi  quam  funera*. 

Men  may  weep  solemnly  for  the  dead,  but  they  will  be  heartily 
troubled  when  their  money  is  departed ;  and  therefore  there  is  but 
little  sport  in  such  games.  And  this  Alexander  the  great^  rightly 
observed,  when  he  set  a  fine  upon  some  friends  of  his,  guod  in  ludo 
alecB  sensmet  eos  non  Itukre,  sed  veltU  in  re  maxime  aeria  versari, 

*  SpecuL  anim.,  c.  2.  [vid,  tom.vii.  p.  ^  [ubi  supra.] 

E.]  et  in  sent,  lib.  iv.  dist  15.  part.  ii.  '  fl  Cor.  xiil  3.] 

art  2.  q.  1.  in  conclus.  ad  4.  [torn.  ▼.  p.  '  [ubi  supra.] 

189.]  *  Juven.  sat  xiii.  [130.] 

'  Epistliv.adMaeedon.  [alepiatoliii.         *  Plutarph.  in  reg.  et  imper.  apoph. 

torn.  ii.  coL  633  F.]  [torn.  vL  p.  690.] 
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stories  of  their  confident  using  lighter  but  innocent  sports  for  the 
refreshment  of  their  spirits  tired  with  study  and  labour,  coUected  by 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre^.  But  in  particular  concerning  dice  and 
tables  we  find  in  Valerius  Maximus^  related  of  Q.  Mucins,  Alea  quo- 
que  et  calculis  vacasse  interdvm  didtur,  cum  bene  ac  diu  Jura  dmum 
ac  caremmiias  deorum  ordinasset :  ut  enim  in  rebus  seriis  Sc/evolam, 
ita  et  in  scurrilibus^  lusibus  haminem  agebat:  that  ^sometimes  he 
would  play  at  dice  and  tables,  when  he  had  first  despatched  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commonwealth  prosperously,  and  the  affairs  of  religion 
wisely ;  in  serious  things  doing  as  Scsevola  should,  in  his  recreations 
doing  as  a  man  :'  qua  quidem  alea  Porcius  Calo  lusisse  feriur  anim 
laxandi  causa,  and  Porcius  Cato  himself,  wise  and  severe  though  he 
was,  yet  played  at  tables  to  refresh  and  relax  his  mind*^.  And  if 
cards  or  tables  have  in  their  own  nature  nothing  that  is  evil,  provided 
it  can  be  also  separated  from  all  the  evil  appendages,  from  the  crimes 
and  from  the  reproach,  from  the  danger  and  from  the  scandal,  that 
which  only  remains  is,  that  they  as  welLas  other  innocent  recreations 
and  divertisements  may  be  used.  In  the  case  so  stated  we  suppose 
them  only  to  be  recreations  and  relaxations  of  the  mind :  €ya»  yap 
^ixrjv  rrfv  Traihbv  ivfcCv  t€  €tvai  ttjs  "^xrjs,  Koi  aviirava-iv  tQv 
4^povTCb<av,  said  Julian  \  '  such  httle  employments  are  like  the  pauses 
of  music,  they  are  rests  to  the  spirit  and  intervals  of  labour/  And 
therefore  Johannes  Sarisburiensis™  allows  of  every  game,  qua  absque 
vitio  curarum  gravium  pondus  alleval,  et  sine  virtutis  dispendioju- 
cundam  interpolationeni  gaudiorum  affert,  '  if  it  can  ease  our  griefs, 
or  alleviate  our  burdens  without  the  loss  of  our  innocence/ 

§  31.  Now  that  cards  and  dice  are  of  themselves  lawful  I  do  not 
know  any  reason  to  doubt.  For  if  they  be  unlawful,  it  is  because 
they  are  forbidden,  or  because  there  is  in  them  something  that  is 
forbidden.  They  are  nowhere  of  themselves  forbidden :  and  what  is 
ia  them  that  is  criminal  or  suspicious  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  chance 
and  contingency  in  them  ?  There  is  so  in  all  human  affairs ;  in  mer- 
chandise, in  laying  wagers,  in  all  consultations  and  wars,  in  journeys 
and  agriculture,  in  teaching  and  learning,  in  putting  children  to  school 
or  keeping  them  at  home,  in  the  price  of  the  market  and  the  vendi- 
bility of  commodities.  And  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  these 
things  an  overruHng  providence;  though  no  man  can  tell  in  what 
manner  or  by  what  means  the  divine  providence  brings  such  things 
to  a  determinate  event,  yet  it  is  certain  that  every  little  thing  as  well 
as  every  great  thing  is  under  God's  government,  and  our  recreations 
as  well  as  our  wages.  But  what  if  it  be,  and  what  if  it  be  not  ?  He 
can  never  be  suspected  in  any  criminal  sense  to  tempt  the  divine 

f  [Genial  dier.]  lib.  iii.  [c.  21.]  .  alii  'inseriis'  unico  verbo. 

•  Lib.  viil  [cap.  8.]  k  Alex,  ab  Alex,  [ubi  supra.] 

>  Janui  Rutgersius  legit  *  in  senilibus,*  »  In  Caesarib.  [init] 

non  Mn  scurrilibus;'  Pontanus  «in  aero-  «  Polycrat,  lib.  i  c.  6.  [p.  22.  8to 

tinii  lusibus;'    Scriverius  'in   heroicii,'  Lugd.  Bat  1639.] 
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provideDce^  who  by  contingent  things  recreates  his  labour^  and  having 
acquired  his  refreshment,  hath  no  other  end  to  serve^  and  no  desires 
to  engage  the  divine  providence  to  any  other  purpose :  and  this  end 
is  sufficiently  secured  oy  whatsoever  happens.  I  know  nothing  else 
that  can  be  pretended  to  render  the  nature  of  these  things  suspicious ; 
and  this  is  perfectly  nothing :  and  as  for  the  evil  appendages  which 
are  so  frequently  attending  upon  these  kinds  of  games^  besides  that 
they  also  are  as  near  to  other  exercises  as  to  these,  as  to  bowling, 
horscTracing,  cock-fightings  the  fight  of  quails  and  of  partridges, 
bull-baiting,  pall-mall,  biUiards,  and  all  other  games  for  money  and 
victory,  to  some  more  and  to  some  less ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  evil 
appendages  are  all  separable  from  these  games,  and  till  they  be  sepa- 
rated they  are  not  lawful :  but  they  may  be  separated  by  the  follow- 
ing advices. 

RULES  OP  CONDUCTING  OUK  SPORTS  AND  RECREATIONS. 

§  32.  1)  Let  no  man's  affections  be  immoderately  addicted  to 
them.  And  this  requires  a  great  diligence  and  caution.  For  as 
Petrarch"  said  well.  Hoc  est  in  regno  stulUtia  commune,  ut  quorum 
rerum  minor  est  fructus,  et  cupiditas  et  delectatio  major  sit ;  '  in  the 
kingdom  of  folly  we  are  most  pleased  with  those  things  by  which  we 
have  the  least  profit.'  And  the  want  of  doing  us  good  is  supplied 
by  doing  us  pleasure.  But  the  moderation  of  our  affections  to  our 
sports  is  best  expressed  by  using  them  according  to  those  measures 
which  wise  and  severe  men  use  in  their  recreations,  that  is,  not  to 
be  frequent  or  long  in  them.  For  it  is  in  these  as  in  meat  and 
drink,  which  are  then  good  when  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to 
the  purposes  of  our  nature  and  employment.  Sleep  is  necessary,  and 
so  long  it  is  good  :  but  a  man  must  not  therefore  spend  the  best  of 
his  time  in  sleep,  but  that  time  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without 
which  he  cannot  well  do  his  business.  The  limits  of  these  things 
are  not  so  straight  as  necessity,  nor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire ; 
but  as  a  man  may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet  drink 
more  to  refresh  his  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate  his  spirits,  and  to  ease 
his  grief,  provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty  into  a  snare,  so  he 
may  in  his  recreation  and  his  sports. 

Cito  rumpei  arcum  leinper  si  tenium  habuerii : 
At  si  laxaris,  cum  voles,  erit  uUlis. 
Sic  lusus  animo  debent  aliquando  dari, 
Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  tibi  °. 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  he  lose  none  of  his  business 
for  his  sport,  that  he  make  his  other  time  more  useful,  that  this  be 
the  less  principal,  that  it  be  taken  as  physic,  or  as  wine  at  most :  and 
the  minutes  and  little  points  of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to  be 

"  [Dialog.  xxvL  p.  24.  fol.  Bas.  1581.]  «  PhsBdraiL  [lib.  ill  fiib.  14.] 

X.  Q  q 
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-weighed  and  considered,  but  that  we  take  those  proportions  which 
ourselves  think  we  need  to  good  purposes,  or  which  we  are  advised 
to  by  a  wise  guide.  To  this  purpose  was  that  sajing  of  Plato  re- 
ported by  LaertiusP;  Parum  est  alea  ludere,  at  non  parum  est  assue- 
scere,  '  it  is  no  great  matter  to  play  at  dice  or  tables,  but  to  be  ac- 
, customed  to  it  is  a  great  matter/  that  is,  to  make  it  a  portion  of 
our  business,  an  expence  of  our  time  due  to  worthy  employments: 
and  therefore  in  the  laws,  not  the  action  itself,  but  the  abase,  and 
particularly  the  frequency,  is  noted  and  forbidden.  Ludentes  qwo- 
tidie  ad  aleam  et  tabemarum  freqaentatores  inter  infamee  Aabeutur, 
Bays  the  constitution*".  Quorum  aut  laininculij  . .  aut  atcoqueridi  in 
sola  corporis  cura  consumpsere  vitam ',  '  in  men  that  spend  their  lives 
in  cards  and  dice,  and  making  much  of  themselves,  haunters  of 
drinking  and  gaming-houses.^  A  man  may  innocently  and  to  good 
purposes  go  to  a  tavern ;  but  they  that  frequent  them  have  no  ex- 
cuse, unless  their  innocent  business  does  frequently  engage,  and 
their  severe  religion  bring  them  off  safely.  And  so  it  is  in  these 
sports,  with  this  only  difference,  that  there  can  be  no  just  cause  to 
frequent  these  sports :  there  is  only  one  cause  of  using  them,  and 
that  comes  but  seldom,  the  refreshment  I  mean  of  myself  or  my 
friend,  to  which  I  minister  in  justice  or  in  charity ;  but  when  our 
sports  come  to  that  excess  that  we  long  and  seek  for  opportunities, 
when  we  tempt  others,  are  weary  of  our  business,  and  not  weary  of 
our  game, 

Cum  medise  nequeant  te  fVangere  noctes, 

Nee  tua  sit  talos  mittere  lassa  manus', 

when  we  sit  up  to  midnight,  and  spend  half  days,  and  that  often  too; 
then  we  have  spoiled  the  sport,  it  is  not  a  recreation  but  a  sin. 

§  33.  2)  He  that  means  to  make  his  games  lawful  must  not  play 
for  money,  but  for  refreshment.  This  tnough  (it  may  be)  few  will 
believe,  yet  it  is  the  most  considerable  thing  to  be  amended  in  the 
games  of  civil  and  sober  persons.  For  the  gaining  of  money  can 
nave  no  influence  into  the  game  to  make  it  the  more  recreative,  un- 
less covetousness  hold  the  box.  The  recreation  is  to  divert  the 
mind  or  body  from  labours  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases 
and  gives  no  trouble ;  now  this  is  in  the  conduct  of  your  game,  in 
the  managing  a  prosperous  chance  to  advantage,  and  removing  the 
unprosperous  from  detriment  and  loss  of  victory,  so  to  cross  the 
proverb, 

niirrvKfy  (^o»  rStv  Kcucwy  ov  Xios  &XA&  Kwoi  S 

and  that  by  wit  he  may  relieve  his  adverse  chance,  and  by  a  symbol 

'  [lib.  iiL  cap.  3.  n.  26.1  '  Senec.  de  brerit  vits,  cap.  3.  [torn. 

*»  Petnis  FoUerius.  [vid.  de  contract  I  p.  507.] 
cens.,  in  tractt  univ.  jur.,  torn.  vi.  part  •  [vid.  Propert,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  S3.  25.] 

2.  fol.  127  b.]  t    [al  Kc7o5,— Ari3toph.  Ran.  970.] 
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leani  to  make  good  and  virtuous  use  of  every  cross  accident.  But 
when  money  is  at  stake^  either  the  sum  is  tnfling,  or  it  is  consider- 
able. If  triflings  it  can  be  of  no  purpose  unless  to  serve  the  ends  of 
some  httle  hospitable  entertainment  or  love-feast^  and  then  there  is 
nothing  amiss ;  but  if  it  be  considerable^  there  is  a  wide  door  open 
to  temptation^  and  a  man  cannot  be  indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a 
great  sum  of  money^  though  he  can  easily  pretend  it.  If  a  man  be 
willing  or  indifferent  to  lose  his  own  money^  and  not  at  all  desirous 
to  get  another's^  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  he  plays  for  it?  if  he  be 
not  indifferent^  then  he  is  covetous^  or  he  is  a  fool ;  he  covets  that 
which  is  not  his  own,  or  unreasonably  ventures  that  which  is.  If 
without  the  money  he  cannot  mind  his  game,  then  the  game  is  no 
divertisement,  no  recreation,  but  the  money  is  all  the  sport,  and 
therefore  covetousness  is  all  the  design :  but  if  be  can  be  recreated 
by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does  bat  change  it  from  lawful  to  un- 
lawful, and  the  man  from  being  weary  to  become  covetous,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  labour  or  study  remove  him  to  the  worse  trouble  of 
fear  and  anger  and  impatient  desires.  But  here  indeed  begins  the 
mischief,  here  men  begin  for  (he  money  to  use  vile  arts. 

Quserit  compositos  manus  improba  mittere  talos". 

Here  cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  a  diabolical  art,  and  men  are  witty  to 
undo  or  defraud  one  another, 

Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibui  itur 

Ad  casum  tabulae,  posita  sed  luditur  area''. 

Men  venture  their  estates  at  it,  and  make  their  families  sad  and  poor, 
because  the  dice  turn  up  an  unlucky  chance :  and  what  sport  is  it  for 
me  to  lose  my  money  if  it  be  at  all  valuable  P  and  if  it  be  not,  what 
is  it  to  my  game  ?  But  sure  the  pleasure  is  in  winning  the  money. 
That  is  it  certainly.     But 

Hoccin'  est  credibile  aut  memorabile, 
•  Tanta  vecordia  innata  cuiquam  ut  siet» 

Ut  malis  gaudeaut,  atque  ex  incominodis 
Alterius  sua  ut  comparent  commoda  ?  ah  ! 
Id  ne'st  verum  f   Itno  id  est  genus  hominum  pessimum^ 

Nothing  is  more  base  than  to  get  advantages  by  the  loss  of  others ; 
they  that  do  so,  and  make  the  loss  of  their  neighbour  their  game  and 

Castime,  are  the  worst  of  men,  said  the  comedy.  But  concerning  the 
>ss  of  our  money,  let  a  man  pretend  what  he  please,  that  he  plays 
for  no  more  than  he  is  willing  to  lose ;  it  is  certain  he  is  not  to  be 
beheved :  for  if  that  sum  be  so  indifferent  to  him,  why  is  not  he  easy 
to  be  tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  the  poor  P  to  give  that  sum  ? 
his  sport  will  not  be  the  less  if  that  be  all  ne  designs.  Posita  dum 
luditur  arca^, — stai  pauper  nudus  atque  esuriens  ante /ores,  Chrtstus- 

"  [vid.  Mart,  lib.  xiv.  epigr.  16.]  f  Terent  Andria.  [act  iv.  se.  1.  1.] 

'  [Jut.  sat  I  90.]  *  [vid.  Jav.  sat  L  90.] 
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que  in  paupere  montur^;  '  whilst  men  play  for  great  sams  of  mou 
a  poor  man  at  the  door,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christy  want 
shilling,  and  begs  it  for  Christ's  sake,  and  goes  without  it/  Wb 
ever  the  case  is  this  or  like  this,  he  sins  that  plays  at  cards  or  dice 
any  other  game  for  money.  It  is  alike  in  all  games,  for  I  know 
difference ;  money  is  the  way  to  abuse  them  all :  and  cards  and  di 
if  there  be  no  money  at  stake,  will  make  as  good  sport  and  please  i 
mind  as  well  as  any  the  sports  of  boys,  and  are  as  innocent  as  pui 
pin.  Foi'  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  from  hence  is  taken  the  gr 
objection  against  cards  and  tables,  because  men  at  these  venture  th 
money,  and  expose  their  money  to  hazard  for  no  good  end^  and  the 
fore  tempt  God ;  and  certainly  to  do  so  is  unlawful,  and  that  for  1 
reason  alleged:  but  when  we  play  only  for  recreation,  we  exp 
nothing  of  considerable  interest  to  hazard,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
a  crimnial  tempting  of  God,  as  it  is  in  gaming  for  money, 

Ubi  centuplex  mums  rebus  servandis  parum'st^, 

where  no  wit,  no  observation,  no  caution,  can  save  our  stake  :  for 

Adversis  punctis  doctum  se  nemo  fatetur; 
Vuluera  plus  crescunt  punctis  quam  bella  sagittis, 

says  the  epigram*^,  no  man  is  crafty  enough  to  play  against  an 
hand ;  and  therefore  to  put  a  considerable  interest  to  the  hazard 
the  ruin  of  a  family,  or  at  least  more  than  we  find  in  our  hearts 
give  to  Christ,  is  a  great  tempting  of  God.  And  in  these  cases,  ai 
have  heard  from  them  that  have  skill  in  such  things,  there  are  su 
strange  chances,  such  promoting  of  a  hand  by  fancy  and  little  arts 
geomancy,  such  constant  winning  on  one  side,  such  unreasonal 
losses  on  the  other,  and  these  strange  contingencies  produce  su 
horrible  effect<«,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  God  liath  permitl 
the  conduct  of  such  games  of  chance  to  the  devil,  who  will  ore 
them  so  where  he  can  do  most  mischief,  but  without  the  instrumc 
taUty  of  money  he  could  do  nothing  at  all. 

§  34.  There  are  two  little  cases  pretended  to  lessen  this  evil,  a 
bring  it  from  unlawful  to  lawful.  The  one  is,  that  when  a  man  ha 
lost  his  money,  he  desires  to  play  on  for  no  other  reason  but  to  i 
cover  his  own :  the  question  is  whether  that  be  lawful  or  no.  ' 
this  I  can  give  no  direct  answer,  for  no  man  can  at  first  tell  whetl 
it  be  or  no :  but  at  the  best  it  is  very  suspicious,  for  it  engages  h 
upon  more  loss  of  time,  and  he  tempts  God  in  a  further  hazard,  a 
gives  himself  the  lie  by  making  it  appear  that,  whatever  he  pretendi 
he  did  play  for  more  than  he  was  willing  to  lose. 

Sic  ne  perdiderit,  non  cessat  perdere  lusor, 
£t  revocat  cupidas  alea  saepe  manus**. 


*  S.    Hieron.     ad    Oaudent     [epist. 
icviii.  tOHL  iv.  part  2.  col.  799.] 
>*  Plaut.  Persa.  [act  iv.  sc.  4.  1 1.] 


[Incert  in  anthol.  Lat.,  epigr.  S 
ii.  p.  14.  ed.  Meyer,  8vo.  Lips.  182 
Ovid.  [Art  amat,  lib.  i.  461.] 
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He  plays  on  that  he  may  give  over,  and  loses  more  that  he  may  not 
lose  so  much,  and  is  vexed  with  covetousness,  and  chides  his  for- 
tune, and  reproves  he  knows  not  what :  so  that  by  this  time  I  can 
tell  whether  he  sinned  or  no;  for  though  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  did  well  or  ill  to  desire  the  recovery  of  his  money,  yet  when  we 
see  upon  what  terms  it  is  designed  and  acted,  the  question  is  very 
easy  to  be  resolved,  and  the  man  had  better  sit  down  with  that  loss 
than  venture  a  greater,  and  commit  more  sins. 

§  35.  The  other  case  is  this;  if  I  can  without  covetousness  of  the 
money  play,  is  it  then  lawful  ?  and  to  shew  that  I  am  not  covetous, 
I  will  give  the  money  I  win  to  the  standers  by,  or  to  my  servants,  or 
to  the  poor.  When  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths**  did  win  at  dice  or 
tables  he  was  very  bountiful  to  his  servants,  and  being  over  pleased 
with  liis  own  good  fortune,  would  grant  them  any  thing.  But  Au- 
gustus Csesar*  did  use  to  do  this  thing  bravely.  He  gives  this  ac- 
count of  himself  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Tiberius ;  Ego  perdidi  viginti 
millia  nummum  meo  tiamine  ;  sed  cum  effxiBe  in  liwi  liberalis fuissem, 
ut  soleo  plerumque.  Nam  si  qiias  manus  remisi  C7iique  exegissem, 
aut  retinuissem  quod  cuique  donavi,  vicissem  vel  qninquaginta  millia : 
sed  hoc  mala,  Benignitas  enim  mea  me  ad  ccelestem  gloriam  efferet. 
He  lost  (suppose)  twenty  thousand  crowns;  but  it  was  not  his  ill 
fortune  or  his  ill  conduct,  but  his  excessive  liberality :  he  forgave  to 
many  what  he  had  won,  and  other  sums  which  he  took  he  gave  to 
the  standers  by,  and  chose  this  bounty  as  the  way  to  immortality. 
Now  it  is  true  this  is  a  fair  indication  that  covetousness  is  not  the 
prevaiHng  ingredient;  but  to  him  that  considers  it  wisely  it  will 
appear  to  be  but  a  splendid  nothing.  For  what  kind  of  sport  is  that 
to  bring  it  into  my  power  to  oblige  my  play-fellow  with  his  own 
money  ?  and  what  bounty  is  that  by  which  I  reward  my  friends  and 
servants  with  another  man's  estate?  Pary satis ^  did  it  yet  more  inno- 
cently, when  playing  with  her  young  son  Artaxerxes,  she  on  purpose 
lost  a  thousand  darics  at  a  throw,  to  help  the  young  prince  to  money. 
Thus  far  it  was  well  enough ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  as  lawful  to 
lose  my  money  as  to  give  it  away,  if  there  be  nothing  else  in  it : 
but  besides  that  it  is  not  so  honourable,  it  may  be,  he  that  plays 
against  me  is  not  of  my  mind,  or  of  my  abihty,  and  I  correspond  to 
him  in  an  action  in  which  he  is  not  so  innocent  as  I  should  be,  if  I 
did  not  something  minister  to  his  evil :  so  that  though  I  play  that  I 
may  oblige  him,  yet  there  are  so  many  circumstances  required  to 
keep  myself  and  him  innocent,  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  better 
in  some  cases  to  give  him  something,  and  in  all  cases  to  play  for 
nothing. 

§  36.  For  it  is  a  worthy  enquiry,  if  we  ask  whether  it  be  law- 
ful for  a  man  to  possess  what  he  gains  by  play.     For  if  it  be  unlaw- 

**   [Sidon.  Apollin.,  lib.  i.  epist  2. —         '  [Plutarch.  Artax.,  cap.  17.  torn.  v. 
Max.  bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  1078.]        p.  476.] 
*  Apud  Sueton.  [Octav.  cap.  71.] 
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fol^  then  when  he  hath  won  he  hath  got  nothings  but  is  bound 
make  restitution^  and  cannot  give  alms  of  that ;  and  then  it  can  1 
good  for  nothings  but  on  all  sides  pierces  his  hand  that  holds  it  lil 
a  handful  of  thorns.  But  in  answer  to  this  question^  if  I  shall  spei 
what  I  think^  I  am  like  to  prevail  but  little^  because  the  whole  wor 
practises  the  contrary ; 

—  £t  nunc  in  hacce  publica 
Contage  morum,  congpregea  inter  malos 
Malum  esse  jus  est  v. 

Nam  nunc  leges  nihil  faciunt  quod  licet,  nisi  quod  lubet  \ 

Nothing  prevails  but  evil  manners  and  evil  propositions :  and  i 
such  things  as  these  it  is  easy  to  confute  a  good  counsel  or  a  sevei 
reproof,  by  sayings  the  man  is  angry^  or  too  strict^  and  all  men  ai 
not  of  his  mind.  Therefore  in  this  enquiry  I  shall  only  tell  what 
have  learned  in  the  schools  of  wisdom,  in  the  laws  of  wise  peoph 
and  the  sayings  of  holy  men.  In  the  civil  laws  of  the  Bomans^,  al 
the  money  that  these  gamesters  won  was  taken  from  them  and  spen 
upon  public  works ;  and  he  that  lost  and  paid  the  money  was  punish 
able,  for  the  senate  forbade  to  play  for  money,  or  to  make  any  pro 
mise  or  give  any  pledge  for  payment.  The  same  hath  been  forbiddei 
by  the  laws  of  many  repubUcs,  ut  quod  ille  in  alea  perdiderat,  bent 
fido  legis  dmolveret\  that  the  law  should  pay  what  the  fool  and  th 
prodigal  had  lost.  An  old  epigrammatist^  affirms  that  such  gain 
will  never  thrive, 

Per  Bcelus  immensas  quid  opes  cumulare  juvabit  ? 
Turpiter  e  manibus  res  male  parta  fluit 

And  no  wonder  if  such  gains  be  the  purchases  of  a  thief^  and  m 
better  than  robbery.  Aristotle^  joins  them  together  in  the  sam< 
kind  of  dishonourable  crime,  *0  yAv  rot  KujSevrrjs  koL  6  XTfcrrris  rw; 
iv€k€v0€p(ov  €l<rCv,  al(TxpoK€pb€l9  yap'  'he  that  plays  at  dice  fo 
money  and  the  thief  are  illiberal  gamesters,  for  they  are  guilty  o 
filthy  lucr§ :'  and  Seneca"  says. 


immensas  opes 


Jampridem  avaris  manibus,  ut  perdat,  rapit 

I 

He  is  greedy,  and  gets  nothing ;  he  wins  much,  and  loses  more ;  h 
snatches  from  his  neighbour  what  belong  to  him,  and  loses  ihs 
and  his  own  beside.  Pascasius  Justus"  observes  that  the  Spaniard 
call  such  gamesters  tahur,  which  is  the  metathesis  of  hurta,  a  thief 
for  to  cast  the  dice  for  money,  what  is  it  but  to  desire  to  take  an 


'  [Baudius  de  sap.  civ.,  lib.  iv.  quoted 
by  J.  Souter  de  aleatoribus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
4.  (in  thesaur.  antiq.  Or.  J.  Gronovii, 
torn.  vii.  col.  1078.)  from  which  work  the 
author's  materials  on  this  subject  seem 
to  have  been  largely  derived.] 

^  [Plant  Trinum.,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  25.] 
^  Lib.  iil  cod.  Justin.,  tit  43.  [§  1.] 
Vide  ibi  Cujacium  et  Wesenbech.,  ff.  1. 
11.  tit.  5.  [vid.  p.  589.  supra.] 


i  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  episL  I< 
[lege  Philipp.  it  cap.  23.] 

^  [Incert  apud  D.  Souter.  ubi  tupr 
cap.  10.] 

^  Lib.   iv.  ethia,    c   3.   [torn.   ii. 
1122.] 

«  [OcUv.  433.] 

■  [De  alea,  lib.  L  p.  49.  4fto.  Nea 
Nemet  1617.] 
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other  man's  money  against  his  will  ?  and  that  is  theft.  S.  Bona- 
venture^  says  that  which  is  gotten  by  play  is  possessed  by  no  good 
title^  and  cannot  be  lawfully  retained :  he  that  lost  it  hath  indeed 
for  his  folly  deserved  to  lose  it ;  but  he  that  hath  it  does  not  de- 
serve to  keep  it^  and  therefore  he  must  not^  nor  yet  must  he  restore 
it  to  him  that  lost  it^  unless  he  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  play  i 
but  therefore  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor :  and  the  same 
also  is  expressly  affirmed  by  S.  Austin  p.  Now  if  it  be  not  lawful 
to  retain  such  purchases^  they  are  not  our  own  when  we  have  won 
them^  and  therefore  it  is  no  thanks  to  us  if  we  give  them  away. 
Aleatoris  eleemosyna  invalida  est  et  nikili  apud  Deum^  saith  S.  Bona« 
venture 'I.  Oblatio  enim  de  rapina  reprobatur,  saith  the  canon  law, 
and  eleemosyn^  el  sacrificium  non  placetU  Deo  qua  offeruntur  ex 
scelere.  The  money  is  gotten  by  an  equivocal  contract,  and  an  in- 
direct rapine,  and  therefore  can  never  become  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to 
God ;  it  is  a  giving  our  goods  to  the  poor  without  charity,  and  that 
profits  not,  saith  8.  Paul  **.  But  at  last,  although  he  that  loses  his 
money  deserves  to  lose  it ;  yet  because  by  laws  such  purchases  and 
acquisitions  are  forbidden,  and  we  have  no  right  to  give  alms  of 
what  is  not  our  own,  and  as  Ood  will  not  accept  it  when  it  is  done 
by  us,  so  He  hath  nowhere  commanded  that  it  should  be  done  at  all, 
therefore  it  is  certain  that  all  such  money  is  to  be  restored,  if  the 
loser  please.  Bona  alea  amissa  tanquam  furto  dblaia  {velereij 
restituenda  putabant.  S.  Austin'  said  tnat  '  the  ancients  did  affirm, 
money  won  by  dice  and  tables  ought  to  be  restored,  like  the  money 
that  was  stolen/  But  if  the  owner  will  not,  let  it  ascend  to  pious 
uses.  And  if  this  be  the  state  of  this  affair,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to 
play  at  cards  or  dice  for  money.  For  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  which  some  having  coveted,  have  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows/'  And  this  appears  yet  more  in  the  next  advice. 
§  37.  3)  No  man  can  play  lawfully  at  such  games  but  those  who 
are  dispassionate,  and  of  sober  spirits,  under  the  command  of  reason 
and  religion ;  and  therefore  to  play  for  money  will  be  quickly  crimi- 
nal, for 

Ploratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecuuia  Tens  ; 
£t  migore  dorous  gemitu,  mijore  tumultu 
Planguntiir  nammi  quam  fanera*. 

Men  may  weep  solemnly  for  the  dead,  but  they  will  be  heartily 
troubled  when  their  money  is  departed ;  and  therefore  there  is  but 
little  sport  in  such  games.  And  this  Alexander  the  great"  rightly 
observed,  when  he  set  a  fine  upon  some  friends  of  his,  quod  in  ludo 
alea  sensissel  eos  non  ludere,  sed  velut  in  re  mawime  seria  versari, 

*  SpecoL  anim.,  c.  2.  [vid.  torn.  tu.  p.  •»  [abi  supra.] 

E.]  et  in  sent,  lib.  iv.  dist  15.  part.  ii.  '  [1  Cor.  xiii.  3.] 

art  2.  q.  1.  in  conclus.  ad  4.  [torn.  v.  p.  •  [ubi  supra.] 

189.]  *  Juven.  sat  xiii.  [130.] 

p  £pistliv.adMaeedon.  [aLepittoliii.         "  Plutarch,  in  reg.  et  imper.  apoph. 

torn.  ii.  coL  633  F.]  [torn.  vi.  p.  690.] 
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fortune  stMS  omnes  oka  permittentes  arbitrio,  *  because  they  did  not 
play  at  dice^  but  contend  as  in  a  matter  of  greatest  concernment.' 
And  certainly  so  it  is.  For  do  not  all  the  nations  of  the  world  think 
the  defence  of  their  money  and  estates  a  just  cause  of  taking  up  arms 
and  venturing  their  hves  r  He  that  plays  at  games  of  fortune  shoold 
put  nothing  to  fortune's  conduct  but  what  he  can  perfectly  subject 
to  reason  every  minute.  Seneca'  tells  that  Julius  Ganus  was  playing 
at  tables^  when  the  centurion  being  sent  upon  a  desperate  service, 
and  went  out  leading  agmen  hominum  periturorum,  '  a  troop  of  men 
to  death/  happened  to  call  him  out  to  march  in  that  service.  JuUus 
Canus  knew  the  danger  well  enough,  but  being  summoned^  called  to 
his  play-fellow  to  tell  the  men  upon  the  tables ;  and  now,  says  he,  do 
not  say  when  I  am  dead  that  you  had  the  better  of  the  game ;  and 
desirea  the  centurion  to  bear  him  ^litness  that  he  had  one  man  more 
than  the  other.  He  that  is  thus  even  and  serene  may  fairly  play ; 
but  he  that  would  be  so,  must  not  venture  considerable  portions  of 
his  estate,  nor  any  thing,  the  loss  of  which  displeases  him  and  shakes 
him  into  passion.  Not  that  every  displeasure,  though  for  a  trifle,  is 
criminal ;  but  that  every  degree  of  it  tends  to  evil^  and  the  use  of  it 
is  not  safe^  and  the  effect  may  h»  intolerable. 

Ludit  cum  multis  Vatanas,  sed  ludere  nescit : 
£t  putat  imperio  currere  puncta  buo  ^ 

If  the  chances  will  not  run  as  we  would  have  them,  or  if  our  pas- 
sions will  not,  then  it  is  at  no  hand  safe  to  play ;  unless  to  fret,  and 
vex  secretly  for  trifles,  to  swear  and  lie,  to  olaspheme  and  curse,  to 
cheat  and  forswear,  to  covet  and  to  hate,  can  be  innocent. 

§  38.  4)  Upon  these  accounts  it  is  that  wise  men  advise  that 
young  men  be  at  no  hand  permitted  to  play  at  dice  or  the  like 
games.  Ab  isto  lusu  arcendi  sunt  pueri,  turn  propter  pecunias  quM 
perdunt,  turn  propter  vitia  qtus  coUigunt,  et  mores  pravos  quos  inde 
addiscunt  * ;  young  men  and  boys  lose  their  money,  and  learn  evil 
manners  at  such  games ;  they  have  great  passions,  fierce  desires,  and 
quick  angers,  and  their  flames  are  stirred  perpetually  with  chance. 
It  is  a  sad  story  that  is  told  of  the  young  prince*  the  only  son  of 
Claudius  the  emperor,  who  when  he  had  lost  all  his  money  at  dice, 
and  had  tired  out  all  his  invention  for  the  getting  more,  and  could 
not  do  it  fairly,  being  impatient  of  his  loss,  and  desirous  of  new 
hopes  and  ventures,  he  stole  a  rich  jewel  from  his  father's  closet, 
the  prince's  tutor  knownig  and  concealing  the  theft.  But  it  came 
to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  produced  this  tragedy.  He  disinherited 
his  son,  he  banished  all  the  prince's  play-fellows,  and  put  the  tutor 
to  death.    Young  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  play  with  such  aspics. 

»  [De  tranquill.  anim.,  cap.  xiv.  torn.  »  Anton.  Guevera,  horoL  prina  [Wi. 

i  p.  379.]  ii  cap.  44.  p.  439.  fol  Tong.  1601.] 

y  [Luxurius,  apud  Souter.  ubi  supra,         •  Per  Anton.  Guevara,  [ibid.! 
coL  1058.]  ■* 
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And  therefore  Sidonius^  says,  Alea  est  oblectamentum  senum,  ut  pila 
juvenum,  '  tables  for  old  men,  and  the  ball  for  young  men/     Cato 
allows  to  young  men  arms,  horses,  and  bows,  and  such  like  sports ; 
but  would  have  dice  and  tables  permitted  to  old  Aen,  whose  minds 
are  more  to  be  refreshed  with  diversion  than  their  bodies  by  laborious 
exercise.     And  in  allusion  to  this,  Augustus  in  his  letter  to  Tiberius 
mentioned  by  Suetonius*^  hath  these  words.  Inter  cienam  ludmus 
ycpovTiKm  et  heri  et  hodie ;  'yesterday  and  to-day  we  played  like 
old  men  \    that  is,  at  tables.     But  this  is  matter  of  prudence,  and 
not  of  conscience ;  save  only  that  old  men  are  more  masters  of  rea- 
son and  rulers  of  their  passion,  and  a  sedentary  exercise  being  fittest 
for  them,  they  who  cannot  but  remember  that  they  are  every  day 
dying,  though  possibly  they  need  some  divertisement  to  their  busied 
and  wearied  spirits,  yet  they  do  more  need  to  remember  their  latter 
end,  and  take  care  to  redeem  their  time,  and  above  all  things  not  to 
play  for  any  considerable  money,  not  for  any  money  the  loss  whereof 
is  bigger  than  a  jest:  and  they  that  do  thus  will  not  easily  do 
amiss,     fiut  better  than  all  these  permissions  is  that  resolution  of 
Cicero**,  Quantum  alii  irihuunt  iempestivis  conviviis,  quantum  deni- 
que  alea,  quantum  pila,  tantam  mihi  egom^t  ad  hcec  studia  recolenda 
sumpsero,  '  what  time  other  men  spend  in  feasting  and  revellings,  in 
dice  and  gaming,  all  that  I  spend  in  my  studies :'  and  that  is  very 
well.     Tor  though  there  is  good  charity  in  preserving  our  health, 
yet  there  is  a  greater  necessity  upon  us  that  we  do  not  lose  our 
time. 

§  39.  5)  That  our  games  may  be  innocent,  we  must  take  care  they 
be  not  scandalous,  that  is,  not  with  evil  company,  not  with  suspicious 
company.  Ciceroni  nequissimorum  hominum  in  ludo  talario  con^ 
aessus  ®  ?  '  shall  Cicero  suffer  base  persons  to  sit  and  play  at  tables 
in  his  house  ?'  That's  not  well :  and  therefore  he  objected  it  as  a 
great  crime  to  Marc  Antony,  domum  e;us  plenam  ebriorum  aleato- 
rnmque ',  '  his  house  was  frequented  with  gamesters  and  drunkards.' 
We  must  neither  do  evil,  nor  seem  to  do  evil :  we  must  not  con- 
verse with  evil  persons,  nor  use  our  liberty  to  our  brother's  prejudice 
or  grief:  we  must  not  do  any  thing  which  he  with  probability  or 
with  innocent  weakness  thinks  to  be  amiss,  until  he  be  instructed 
rightly ;  and  if  he  be,  yet  if  he  will  be  an  adversary,  and  apt  to  take 
opportunities  to  reproach  you,  we  must  give  him  no  occasion.  In 
these  cases  it  is  fit  we  abstain :  where  nothing  of  these  things  does 
intervene,  and  nothing  of  the  former  evils  is  appendent,  we  may 
use  our  liberty  with  reason  and  sobriety.  And  then,  if  this  liberty 
can  be  so  used,  and  such  recreations  can  be  innocent,  there  is  no 
further  question,  but  those  trades  which  minister  to  these  divertise- 
ments  are  innocent  and  lawful. 

*»  [vid.  lib.  ▼.  epist  17.  p.   149.  4to.  •*  Orat  pro  Archia  poet.  [cap.  6.] 

Par.  1652.]  •  Vid.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  lib.  i.  [epist  16.1 

«=  [Ocuv.,  cap.  71.]  '  In  Philippic,  ii.  [cap.  27.] 
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RULE  III. 

THE  ACT  OP  THE  TIVLL  ALONE,  ALTHOUGH  NO  EXTERHAL  ACTION  OR  EYSHT  DO 
FOLLOW,  18  IMPUTED  TO  GOOD  OE  EVIL  BT  GOD  AND  MEN. 

§  1.  The  will  of  man  in  the  production  and  perfecting  of  a  sin 
hath  six  steps  or  degrees  of  volition^  in  all  which  the  sin  is  actual, 
excepting  the  first  only.  1)  The  inclination  of  tlie  will  is  the  first; 
and  that  so  far  as  it  is  natural^  so  far  it  is  innocent.  Sin  oftentimes 
enters  in  at  that  door^  but  the  door  was  placed  there  in  the  first 
creation ;  it  was  a  part  of  that  building  which  '  God  made  and  not 
man/  and  in  which  every  stone  and  stick  was  good.  It  was  not 
made  for  sin,  but  for  virtue ;  but  it  was  made  so^  that  if  we  would 
bring  sin  in  that  way,  it  was  in  our  choice,  and  at  our  peril.  Bat 
although  this  be  the  case  of  our  natural  inclination,  yet  if  our  in- 
clinations be  acquired,  or  increased,  or  habitual,  that  is,  if  they  be- 
come facilities  and  promptitudes  to  sin,  they  are  not  innocent :  for 
this  state  is  a  state  of  sin  and  death,  it  is  the  effect  of  many  vile 
actions  and  vile  desires,  it  is  an  aversion  from  and  an  enmity  against 
God ;  it  is  a  bed  of  desires  which  are  sometimes  asleep,  and  then  do 
no  more  mischief  than  a  sleeping  wolf,  but  when  they  are  awake  they 
do  all  the  evil  they  can.  And  therefore  the  case  of  an  habitual  sin- 
ner is  such,  that  even  his  first  inclinations  to  any  forbidden  action  in 
the  instance  of  his  own  habit  are  criminal  as  the  external  effect*.  But 
in  natural  incUnations  the  case  is  different.  2)  The  first  beginning 
of  the  sin  is  when  the  will  stops  and  arrests  itself  upon  the  tempting 
object,  and  consents  only  so  far  that  it  will  have  it  considered  and 
disputed.  Then  the  will  is  come  too  far,  not  when  it  is  willing  a 
thing  should  be  disputed  whether  it  be  lawful  or  unlawful^  good  or 
evil ;  but  when  it  is  willing  it  be  considered  which  is  to  be  followed, 
reason  or  sense,  wise  counsels  or  sensual  pleasures:  for  when  the 
will  is  gone  so  far  it  is  past  beyond  what  is  natural,  and  come  so  far 
towards  choice  and  guiltiness,  that  it  is  yet  no  more  friend  to  virtue 
than  to  vice,  and  knows  not  which  to  choose.  3)  The  next  step  the 
will  makes  is  when  it  is  pleased  with  the  thought  of  it,  and  tastes  the 
honey  with  the  top  of  a  rod,  a  little  fantastic  pleasure  beforehand  in 
the  meditation  of  the  sin.  This  prelibation  is  but  the  antepast  of  the 
action,  and  as  the  twiUglit  tb  the  dark  night,  it  is  too  near  an  approach 
to  a  deed  of  darkness.  4)  When  the  will  is  gone  thus  far  and  is  be- 
yond the  white  lines  of  innocence,  the  next  step  towards  a  perfect  sin 
IS  a  desire  to  do  the  action,  not  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  upon  cer- 
tain conditions ;  if  it  were  lawful,  and  if  it  were  convenient,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  something  that  lies  cross  in  the  way.  Here  our  love  to 
virtue  is  lost,  only  fear  and  God's  restraining  grace  remains  still  for 

r  Vide  *  Unam  necessar./  cap.  5.  *  Of  habitual  sins.'  [vol.  vii.  p.  150  sqq.] 
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the  revocation  of  the  man  to  wisdom  and  security.  5)  But  when 
this  obstacle  is  removed,  and  that  the  heart  consents  to  the  sin,  then 
the  spirit  is  departed,  and  then  there  remains  nothing  but  that  the 
sin  be  6)  contrived  within,  and  7)  committed  to  the  faculties  and 
members  to  go  about  their  new  and  unhappy  employment ;  and  then 
both  the  outward  and  the  inward  man  hath  combined  and  made  up 
the  body  of  a  sin.  But  the  sin  begins  within,  and  the  guilt  is  con- 
tracted by  what  is  done  at  home,  by  that  which  is  in  our  own  power, 
by  that  which  nothing  from  without  can  hinder.  For  as  for  the  ex- 
ternal act,  God  for  ends  of  His  own  providence  does  often  hinder  it ; 
and  yet  he  that  fain  would,  but  cannot  bring  his  evil  purposes  to 
pass,  is  not  at  all  excused,  or  the  less  a  criminal  before  God. 

QUESTION. 

§  2.  But  is  it  not  a  mercy  for  a  man  to  be  recalled  from  acting 
his  adultery  ?  Is  it  not  charity  to  two  persons  to  keep  Autolycus  from 
killing  the  steward  of  Stratocles  ?  and  if  so,  then  there  is  sin  in  the 
action  as  well  as  in  the  affection,  and  the  hand  sins  distinctly  from 
the  heart :  but  then  it  will  be  found  untrue  to  say  that  all  our  good 
and  evil  comes  from  the  will  and  choice,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  tell  from  what  principle  the  evil  of  the  hand  is  derived,  if  not 
from  the  evil  will.  This  brings  a  necessity  of  enquiring  into  the 
union,  or  difference,  of  the  actions  internal  and  external,  and  the  in- 
fluence the  will  hath  upon  the  external  act,  and  whether  it  can  have 
any  aggravation  or  degree  beyond  what  it  receives  from  the  inward 
principle. 

§  3.  To  this  therefore  I  answer,  that  all  the  morality  of  any  action 
depends  wholly  on  the  will,  and  is  seated  in  the  inner  man ;  and  the 
eye  is  not  adulterous,  but  it  is  the  instrument  of  an  adulterous  heart ; 
and  the  hand  is  not  the  thief  before  God,  but  the  covetous  desire  is 
guilty :  and  this  appears  in  this,  because  if  a  man  takes  the  goods  of 
his  neighbour,  which  he  would  not  have  taken  if  he  had  supposed 
they  had  been  his  neighbour's,  he  is  innocent  before  God.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  it  is  worse  to  st^al  than  to  covet,  it  is  worse  to 
humble  and  dishonour  our  neighbour's  wife  than  to  lust  after  her* 
But  the  reason  is,  because  the  doing  of  the  action  supposes  a  great 
many  precedent  acts  of  lust,  even  the  whole  method  and  economy  of 
sin ;  for  every  act  of  the  will,  every  degree  of  desire,  is  lusting  or 
covetousness ;  and  the  external  act,  which  supposes  them  all,  is  worse 
than  all  them  except  the  last.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  will  is 
but  a  capacity  or  readiness  and  disposition  of  the  faculty,  and  is  no 
act.  But  the  arrest  and  stop  of  the  will,  the  delight  in  fancying,  the 
desire  of  action,  the  consent  of  the  heart,  and  the  deliberation  and 
resolution,  these  are  the  acts  and  products  of  the  will;  and  the 
second  is  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  worse  than  the  second, 
and  so  till  we  come  to  the  immediate  address  to  the  action :  but  that 
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action  is  not  worse  than  the  last  resolution  and  deliberate  purpose  oj 
the  will ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  charity  to  hinder  the  man  frora 
acting  his  lust,  it  is  therefore  charity,  because  in  the  acting  of  the 
sin  externally  there  are  more  acts  of  the  will,  even  the  whole  method 
of  death  is  completed,  and  the  same  acts  of  will  are  repeated,  or  con- 
firmed, and  there  is  mischief  done  to  some  person  or  to  some  intere^, 
to  something  besides  the  sinning  man,  and  there  are  some  contin- 
gencies and  some  circumstances  to  which  new  actions  of  the  will 
most  be  consenting,  and  give  their  influence  and  renew  their  acts : 
but  still,  if  we  compare  every  consent  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
will  with  the  action,  or  that  part  of  the  action  which  is  immediately 
produced  in  it,  there  is  in  that  event  no  morality,  and  no  good,  and 
no  evil  but  what  is  first  within.  So  that  he  who  hinders  a  man  from 
acting  of  his  lust,  does  hinder  him  not  from  sins  distinct  from  those 
of  his  will,  but  from  more  sins  of  the  will,  from  repetition,  or  con- 
firmation, or  abiding  in  the  same  chosen  folly. 

§  4.  Upon  this  account  it  will  be  easy  to  answer  whether  is  the 
greater  sin,  the  wishing  and  desiring  a  very  great  evil,  and  willinglv 
doing  but  a  little  one,  or  the  doing  a  very  great  evil  and  an  intolerable 
mischief  with  a  little  malice.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  sin  is  much 
more  increased  by  the  malice  of  the  action  and  effect  than  by  the 
malice  of  the  will,  if  the  malice  of  the  will  be  Httle,  and  the  evil  of 
the  event  be  great  and  intolerable.  For  at  first  to  desire  a  very  great 
mischief,  and  then  to  act  but  a  little  one,  supposes  that  the  great 
malice  went  not  to  its  utmost  period ;  it  was  desired,  but  not  resolved 
on,  and  deliberately  determined :  and  then  that  maUce  though  in  it- 
self great,  yet  it  was  ineffective,  and  was  retracted  before  it  was  con- 
summate by  the  will,  and  acted  by  her  subjects  the  other  faculties 
and  members.  But  now,  if  a  great  mischief  be  done  by  a  little 
malice,  to  that  little  malice  all  that  event  is  to  be  imputed  :  though 
not  to  it  alone,  vet  to  that  malice  managed  by  ignorance,  carelessness 
and  folly ;  which  being  no  excuses,  but  of  themselves  criminal  appen- 
dages, the  man  shall  be  judged  by  his  action,  not  by  his  ignorant  and 
imperfect  choice ;  because  though  the  choice  was  naturally  imperfect, 
yet  morally  and  in  the  whole  conjunction  of  its  circumstances  it  was 
completely  criminal.  If  this  thing  happens  to  be  otherwise  in  any 
particular,  God  will  discern  it,  and  not  man ;  for  the  greatness  of  the 
mischief  in  human  laws  and  accounts  supposes  the  greatness  of  the 
malice,  if  malice  at  all,  and  not  chance  wholly,  was  the  principle.  But 
if  the  question  be,  in  the  acting  of  a  great  mischief  where  the  sin  most 
lies,  in  the  will  or  in  the  event,  I  say  it  is  originally  in  the  will ;  and 
it  is  equally  in  the  event,  if  all  that  event  was  foreseen  and  known, 
although  it  was  not  principally  or  at  all  designed.  He  that  steals  a 
cow  from  a  widow,  and  does  verily  believe  that  the  loss  of  her  cow 
will  not  only  undo  her,  but  break  her  heart,  though  he  does  not  de- 
sign this,  yet  because  he  knows  it,  all  that  event  is  to  be  imputed  to 
him.    They  that  abuse  their  own  bodies  by  abominable  and  unclean 
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contacts,  and  the  sin  of  Onan,  though  they  design  only  the  pleasing 
of  their  lust,  yet  if  they  consider  what  they  do,  and  what  will  be  the 
event,  they  secondarily  choose  all  that  event,  and  are  as  guilty  of  it 
as  of  that  which  they  principally  designed, 

quod  pellice  laeva 

Uteris,  et  Veneri  senrit  arnica  manus, 
Hoc  nihil  esse  putas  ?  scelus  est,  mihi  crede,  sed  ingens, 
Quantum  vix  animo  concipis  ipse  tuo. 

Ipsam  crede  tibi  naturam  dicere  renim, 
Istud  quod  digitis,  Pontice,  perdis,  homo  est  \ 

For  the  internal  act  of  the  will  and  the  external  act  of  the  man  are 
but  one  act,  unless  the  instrument  and  the  efficient  cause  produce 
two  distinct  effects  in  every  concourse;  and  whatsoever  is  done 
without  is  first  consented  to  within,  and  is  but  the  ministry  and  exe- 
cution of  the  sin  within.  For  the  act  of  choosing  is  the  foundation  of 
all  morality :  and  therefore  when  not  only  the  first  design,  but  the 
appendages  and  other  consequents  are  foreseen,  and  yet  the  action  is 
chosen,  the  will  is  guilty  of  so  many  evils  as  it  chooses  directly  and 
indirectly,  principally  and  consequently. 

§  5.  But  to  reduce  this  doctrine  to  more  minute  and  particular 
considerations  and  order. 


OP  THE  IDENTITY  AND  DIVERSITY  EESPECTTVELY  OP  ACTIONS  INTERNAL  AND 
EXTERNAL,  AND  THE  MULTIPLICATIONS  OP  SINS  BY  THEM. 

1)  Every  external  act  proceeding  from  the  internal  makes  but 
one  moral  act,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  The  election  and  choice 
is  the  foundation  :  and  as  they  are  many  houses  which  are  built  upon 
many  foundations,  but  many  chambers  and  galleries  built  upon  one 
foundation  is  but  one  house,  though  there  oe  many  rooms ;  so  the 
internal  and  external  relying  upon  one  basis,  operating  to  the  same 
end,  effecting  the  same  work,  having  the  same  cause,  and  being  but 
several  lengths  of  the  same  thread,  do  not  make  two  acts ;  as  the  soul 
seeing  by  the  eye  hath  but  one  vision,  and  the  vrill  acting  by  the 
hand  does  but  her  own  act  by  her  own  instrument :  and  therefore 
although  they  are  physically  or  naturally  several  actions,  because  eli- 
cit and  acted  by  several  faculties,  yet  morally  they  are  but  one ;  for 
what  the  hand  or  eye  alone  does,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  it  is 
fhade  so  by  the  mind  and  will. 

§  6.2)  If  there  be  two  acts  of  will  in  one  external  act,  there  is  a 
double  malice  or  goodness  respectively.  A  prince  commands  his  al- 
moner to  give  much  alms  to  the  poor ;  the  almoner  being  also  a  good 
man  loves  the  employment,  and  does  it  very  often :  the  external  act 

to  Mart,  Ub.  ix.  [cpigr.  42.] 
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is  but  the  one  ministry  of  alms^  but  the  internal  is  both  obedience 
and  charity. 

§  7.  8)  The  external  act  is  the  occasion  of  the  intending  or  ex- 
tending the  internal,  but  directly  and  of  itself  increases  not  the  good- 
ness or  the  badness  of  it.  For  the  extenial  act  is  not  properly  and 
formally  good  or  bad,  but  only  objectively  and  materially ;  just  as  a 
wall  cannot  increase  the  whiteness,  unless  the  quality  itself  be  in- 
tended by  its  own  principle.  But  as  heat  in  iron  is  more  intense 
than  it  is  in  straw ;  so  may  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  an  in- 
ternal act  be  increased  by  the  external :  but  this  is  only  by  accident. 
By  instances  of  these  several  assertions,  they  will  be  more  intelligible. 
When  John  sumamed  the  almoner  commanded  his  boy  to  carry  an 
alms  to  a  poor  man  that  was  sick  in  the  next  village,  the  boy  some- 
times would  detain  it  and  reserve  it  for  his  own  vanity ;  but  S.  John 
lost  not  the  reward  of  his  charity,  for  his  internal  act  was  good,  but 
it  was  no  cause  of  the  outward  event  at  all.  And  on  the  other  side, 
when  Meevius  lay  with  his  wife  Petronilla,  supposing  she  had  been 
Nicostrata,  he  was  an  adulterer  before  God,  tnough  by  the  laws  of 
men  he  was  harmless.  And  if  a  man  steals  a  horse  in  the  night 
from  his  neighbour's  field,  and  carries  him  away  secretly,  and  by  the 
morning  perceives  it  to  be  his  own,  he  is  no  less  guilty  before  God 
and  his  confessor  than  if  he  had  indeed  stolen  his  neighbour's.  The 
reason  is,  because  the  external  act  hath  another  cause,  which  is  or 
may  be  innocent,  but  the  internal  act  was  of  itself  completely  evil  and 
malicious.  In  these  cases,  where  the  internal  volition  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  external  event,  the  sin  is  terminated  within,  and  that  to  him 
who  is  to  be  our  judge  is  as  visible  as  any  thing.  But  when  the  in- 
ternal volition  is  properly  the  cause  of  the  action  external,  there  more 
is  done  than  it  could  do  alone.  For  in  a  good  work  the  will  finds 
the  difficulties  which  it  could  not  perceive  while  it  was  only  in  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  easy  to  resolve  to  be  patient  in  sickness  when  we  feel 
nothing  of  it,  but  only  discourse  it,  and  cast  about  in  our  easy  minds 
what  we  suppose  it  will  be :  but  Tu  si  hie  esses,  aliter  sentires,  said 
the  sick  man^;  it  may  be  when  it  comes  to  be  acted,  the  will  shall 
find  new  work,  new  difficulties,  and  will  need  new  fortifications,  and 
renewed  resolutions,  and  the  repetition  of  acts,  and  fresh  aids  of  rea- 
son :  so  that  although  all  the  good  or  evil  that  is  in  all  this  is  the 
good  or  evil  of  the  will ;  yet  this  is  it  which  I  said,  that  the  external 
action  hath  in  it  the  materiahty  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  accident 
the  external  act  is  better  than  the  internal,  that  is,  the  will  does 
better  when  she  reduces  her  purposes  to  act  very  often,  than  wheu 
she  does  only  resolve.     And  for  this  very  reason : 

§  8.  4)  The  external  act  does  superadd  new  obhgations  beyond 
those  which  are  consequent  to  the  mere  internal  voUtion,  though 
never  so  perfect  and  complete.     For  the  external  act  is  exemplar  in 

*  ['  Facile  oranes  cum  valemus  recta  consilia  aBgrotis  damus ; 
Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias.' — Ter.  Andr.  ii.  1.  11.] 
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virtue,  or  scandalous  in  evil ;  it  obliges  to  restitution,  to  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  legal  penalties,  in  which  there  are  active  and  passive 
duties  incumbent  on  us  (as  I  have  represented  in  the  third  oook). 
Thus  also  in  good  things;  the  external  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ments hath  in  it  some  advantages  beyond  the  internal :  but  these 
things  are  accidental  to  the  action,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  it ; 
they  are  nothing  of  the  direct  morality,  but  the  consequent  of  it ; 
which  the  sinner  ought  indeed  to  have  considered  beforehand,  and  to 
act  or  to  omit  accordingly. 

§  9.  5)  If  the  course  and  continuance  of  the  outward  act  be  inter- 
rupted, and  then  proceeded  in  again,  when  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
cision  is  over,  that  action  seeming  but  one,  is  more  than  one  sin 
or  virtuous  act  respectively.  He  that  resolves  to  bring  up  a  poor  or- 
phan in  learning  and  capacities  of  doing  and  receiving  worthy  benefit, 
does  often  sleep  and  often  not  think  of  it,  and  hath  many  occasions 
to  renew  his  resolution  :  although  his  obligation  be  still  permanent, 
yet  if  he  delights  in  it,  and  again  chooses,  so  often  is  the  alms  im- 
puted to  him,  he  does  so  many  acts  of  charity.  Titius  intends  to 
give  to  Codrus  a  new  gown  at  the  next  calendfs,  but  forgets  his  in- 
tention ;  but  yet  at  the  calends  does  upon  a  new  intention  give  him 
a  gown.  This  act  is  but  one,  but  hath  no  morality  from  the  first  in- 
tention, but  from  the  second,  though  there  were  two  internal  acts  of 
volition  to  the  same  external ;  because  the  first  did  cease  to  be,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  influence  into  the  effect.  But  this  multipli- 
cation of  actions  and  imputations  cannot  be  by  every  sudden  and 
physical  interruption,  but  oy  such  an  interruption  only  where  the  first 
intention  is  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  external  act.  Thus  if  a  man 
against  his  will  nod  at  prayers,  and  awakening  himself  by  his  nodding 
proceed  in  his  devotion,  he  does  not  pray  twice,  but  once,  because  the 
first  intention  is  sufficient  to  finish  his  prayer.  But  if  he  falls  asleep 
overnight  and  sleeps  till  morning,  his  morning  prayer  is  upon  a  new 
account,  and  his  will  must  renew  her  act,  or  nothing  is  done.  But 
in  instances  of  good  this  part  of  the  rule  hath  but  little  use ;  for  no 
man  will  dare  to  call  God  to  a  strict  and  minute  reckoning,  and  re- 
quire his  reward  by  number  and  weight.  But  in  sinful  actions  there 
is  more  consideration ;  and  if  we  be  not  strict  in  our  weights  and 
measures,  God  will ;  and  if  we  will  not  be  sure  to  put  enough  into 
the  balance  of  repentance,  there  will  be  too  much  in  that  of  judgment 
and  condemnation :  and  therefore  it  concerns  us  as  much  as  we  can 
to  tell  the  number  of  our  sins.     Therefore 

§  10.  6)  External  actions  in  order  to  one  end,  though  produced 
by  one  internal  act  or  resolution  of  the  wiU,  yet  do  not  make  one  ex- 
ternal act,  unless  the  end  be  at  the  same  time  acquired.  Thus  if  the 
man  resolves  to  lay  wait  for  his  enemy  till  he  have  destroyed  him, 
and  therefore  lays  wait  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  prevails  not  until 
the  third  day,  his  sin  is  more  than  one,  though  his  resolution  was  but 
one.    The  reason  is,  because  there  must  of  necessity  be  a. Repetition 
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of  the  same  resolution^  or  at  least  of  some  ministering  acts  toward  th 
perfecting  that  resolution  ;  and  although  the  resolution  and  the  en 
were  one,  yet  to  every  ministering  intermedial  act  there  is  also  som 
internal  act  proportionate.  Thus  every  impure  contact  in  order  t 
impure  embraces  are  sins  distinct  hx)m  the  final  adultery^  and  so  is  th 
joyful  remembrance  of  it  afterwards.  But  because  these  things  hav 
in  them  some  little  intricacy,  therefore  I  add  this  which  is  plain  am 
useful:  every  renewing  of  an  external  action  subordinate  to  a  sinfu 
end  is  either  a  repeating  of  the  sin,  or,  which  is  all  one^  it  is  an  aggn 
vation  of  it ;  it  extends  it,  or  intends  it.  He  that  calls  a  man  foo 
three  times  together  either  commits  three  sins,  or  one  as  great  a 
three :  and  he  that  strikes  seven  blows  to  kill  a  man,  hath  so  man 
times  lift  up  his  hand  against  God ;  and  though  he  hath  killed  tb 
man  but  once,  yet  he  shall  be  avenged  seven  times.  Bat  if  after  an; 
notable  interruption  of  the  act  the  intention  be  renewed^  so  often  i 
the  sin  repeated,  though  it  be  but  one  external  event  afterward 
He  that  resolves  every  day  of  the  week  to  be  absent  from  divin* 
service  the  Sunday  following,  is  to  estimate  his  sin  by  the  number  o 
his  internal  actions,  and  not  by  the  singularity  of  that  omission. 

§  11.  7)  Internal  acts  of  the  will  are  then  multiplied,  when  the] 
proceed  after  an  express  revocation,  or  a  deliberate  intermission,  or  ] 
considerable  physical  interruption,  or  by  an  actual  attendance  to  thing: 
incompossible  and  inconsistent  with  the  first  resolution.  There  b  nc 
difficulty  in  these  particulars,  save  only  that  in  making  judgments 
concerning  them  we  proceed  by  prudent  and  moral  proportions,  bj 
the  usual  measures  of  laws,  and  the  accounts  of  wise  men ;  only  the 
extremes  are  evident  and  notorious.  For  he  that  being  upon  hii 
knees  loses  his  attention  for  a  minute  and  then  recalls  it,  does  nol 
pray  twice,  or  so  often  as  he  again  thinks  actually  of  what  he  is  doing 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  who  says  a  Pater  noster  to-day  and  anothei 
to-morrow,  does  pray  twice :  and  between  these  no  certain  rule  cai 
be  given  but  what  is  measured  and  divided  by  prudence  and  similitud< 
with  the  unity  of  natural  and  artificial  compositions.  But  he  onh 
does  well  who  secures  his  cases  of  conscience  in  this  enquiry  by  in- 
terrupting  his  evil  acts  as  soon  as  they  begin,  and  gives  them  quit 
over  as  soon  as  they  are  interrupted,  and  when  he  hath  chosen  well 
perseveres  as  long  as  nature  and  exterior  accidents  will  give  him  leave 
and  renews  that  choice  as  soon  as  his  divertisement  can  cease. 


QUESTION. 

§  12.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  matter  of  this  rule,  it  is  seasonable  t 
enquire  concerning  what  degrees  of  guiltiness  are  contracted  by  th 
beginnings  and  desires  of  wickedness  which  are  imperfect  and  an 
finished. 

I  have  already^  given  account  that  the  inward  acts  of  will  are  ver 

^  Lib.  iii.  chap.  i.  rule  4.  [p.  46  above.] 
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often  punishable  by  human  laws^  and  from  thence  some  light  may  be 
reflected  to  this  enquiry,  which  is  concerning  the  estimate  which  God 
and  the  conscience  are  to  make  of  imperfect  actions :  for  though  in 
human  accounts  and  the  estimate  of  our  laws,  that  a  thing  is  secret 
or  public  is  a  great  difference  and  concernment;  yet  in  this  question, 
and  in  relation  to  God  and  the  conscience  immediately,  it  is  nothing 
at  all ;  for  nothing  here  is  secret,  every  thing  is  visible,  and  it  is  al- 
ways day  here.  But  now  the  enquiry  is  concerning  those  things 
which  are  imperfect,  and  so  sometimes  are  secret  as  to  men  because 
they  are  only  in  desires,  and  sometimes  they  are  public,  but  yet  not 
finished  and  completed.  And  here  the  rule  is,  Nunquam  mens  exitu 
astimanda  est^.  God  judges  not  by  the  event,  but  by  the  mind,  by 
the  good  or  ill  will :  so  Apuleius^  In  maleficiis  etiam  cogitata  scelera, 
non  perfecta  odAuc,  vindicantur,  cruenta  mente,  pura  manu.  He  that 
thinks  it,  that  is,  that  resolves  it  perfectly,  putting  the  last  hand  of 
the  will  to  it,  his  mind  is  bloody,  though  his  hand  be  pure,  and  shall 
find  an  equal  vengeance.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  last 
act  of  the  will,  and  that  which  is  immediate  to  the  external  action ; 
if  it  be  in  counsel,  that  is,  not  whether  it  shall  be  done  or  no,  but 
how  it  shall  be  done,  it  is  as  bad  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God  as 
the  external  violence.  To  this  purpose  is  that  of  Paulus  the  lawyer"*, 
Consilium  uniuscujusqiie,  non  factum puniendum  est, '  not  the  fact,  but 
the  counsel  is  to  be  punished :'  by  counsel  meaning  the  design  and 
resolution,  the  perfect  and  complete  volition,  which  is  then  without 
all  question  come  to  the  perfection  of  its  malice  and  evil  heart,  when 
it  is  gone  as  far  as  to  the  beginning  of  action.  Insidiatus  civi  eiiamsi 
fion  effecerit  scehis,  pcenas  tamen  tegibus  sohet,  said  Quintilian  °,  '  he 
that  lays  a  snare  for  a  man's  life  shall  smart  for  it,  though  the  man 
escape ;  the  laws  shall  punish  him  -'  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  all  one 
in  conscience.  For  as  Donatus**  said  well,  Non  perficere,  sed  conari 
velle  aliquid  ad  scelus,  effectio  est,  etiamsi  non  potest  fieri.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  sinner  that  God  defends  the  innocent  and  rescues  him 
from  his  fraud,  or  violence,  or  slander ;  he  hath  done  his  work  when 
he  resolved  and  endeavoured  it.  For  there  is  no  degrees  of  morality 
beyond  the  last  act  of  the  will :  the  sin  or  virtue  may  be  extended  by 
multiplication  or  confirmation  of  the  same  acts,  but  no  way  intended 
beyond  that  act  of  the  will  which  commands  execution. 

§  13.  But  this  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  not  only  in  order 
to  punishments  inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  criminals  accused  of 
imperfect  acts,  but  in  order  to  conscience.  For  though  the  whole 
morality  of  the  act  depends  upon  the  last  purpose  of  the  will,  and  is 
before  God  the  fulness  of  the  sin  in  respect  of  degrees  of  any  simple 
sin ;  yet  when  it  passes  on  to  execution,  the  will  may  grow  worse  by 
repetition  of  her  acts,  or  abiding  in  them  she  may  sin  more  sins. 

^  Quintil.  [declara.  cclxxxi.]  corp.  jur.  civil.] 

'  [Florid.,  lib.  iT.  cap.  20.]  "  [vid.  inst  orat,  lib.  x.  cap.  5.  §13.1 

"  Sententiar.  5.  [lib.  v.  tit  23.  §  2.  in  »  In  Andria,  I  5.  [p.  33. 4to.  Par.  1602.J 
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For  the  acts  themselves  about  which  there  are  endeavours  made,  arc 
not  always  perfect,  so  as  the  criminal  can  perfect  them ;  for  it  is  nol 
to  all  purposes  perfect  when  the  will  hath  commanded  the  resolution 
to  be  acted,  no,  nor  when  something  is  done  towards  it  by  the  sinning 
ipan,  but  something  else  may  be  added,  and  till  it  be,  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  case.  The  examples  will  clear  it.  Priscua  Meruli 
resolves  to  kill  his  brother  Taurinus,  and  in  order  to  it,  buys  a  dagger^ 
waylays  him  as  he  goes  to  Augustus,  sets  upon  him,  throws  him  down; 
but  as  he  is  lifting  up  his  hand  to  strike,  hears  a  noise  behind  the 
hedge,  and  being  affrighted,  curses  his  brother  and  wishes  him  dead^ 
and  runs  away.  Merula  is  in  the  sight  of  God  guilty  of  murder,  and 
if  he  had  killed  him  effectively,  there  had  been  no  greater  malice,  but 
more  mischief,  and  more  acts  of  malice ;  and  therefore  the  judges  are 
to  diminish  something  of  his  punishment,  not  only  because  the  life  ol 
a  citizen  was  not  lost,  but  because  Merula  had  not  done  all  his  pari 
of  the  murder,  that  is,  his  brother  could  not  have  died  unless  he  had 
done  something  beyond  what  he  did.  But  when  the  Egyptian  nobi- 
lity being  weary  of  a  dull  melancholy  prince,  who  by  his  healthless 
spirit  was  gooa  for  nothing,  gave  him  a  brisk  poison  to  despatch 
him;  that  which  would  have  burnt  to  ashes  any  person  that  had 
any  fire  within  him,  did  but  heighten  him  to  the  ordinary  temper 
of  another  man,  it  only  warmed  him  into  an  active  spirit,  and  he  be- 
came a  wise  prince.  Here  the  murder  was  not  effected,  but  there 
was  on  the  traitor's  part  nothing  wanting  to  the  completing  of  the 
wickedness:  and  therefore  as  in  human  laws  they  arc  to  have  no 
abatement  of  sentence  extraordinary,  so  in  the  court  of  conscienoe 
they  are  to  think  of  no  excuse,  no  diminution,  but  every  thing  is 
present  that  can  make  all  that  greatness  which  can  be  in  the  nature 
of  that  sin  :  and  in  the  first  case  there  may  be  an  alteration  so  timely 
as  to  change  the  mind  before  it  was  at  the  utmost  end  of  the  line  of 
wickedness ;  but  in  the  second  case,  whether  the  effect  follow  or  no, 
there  is  place  left  for  nothing,  unless  peradventure  for  repentance. 
That  part  which  concerns  human  laws  is  alterable  as  men  please,  and 
in  Christendom  (unless  it  be  in  the  greatest  crimes)  custom  hath 
against  the  purpose  of  laws  given  impunity  to  them  who  without 
effect  have  attempted  to  commit  vile  actions ;  yet  in  the  court  of  con- 
science and  by  the  measures  of  reUgion  the  matter  is  unchangeable. 

§  14.  There  are  some  other  ways  of  imperfect  acts,  which  are  to 
be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  these  measures.  1)  He  that  kills 
a  child  in  his  mother^s  womb  is  as  guilty  of  murder  as  he  that  kills  a 
man  in  the  field,  if  he  did  equally  intend  it.  In  this  it  is  true  that 
the  lawyers  and  physicians  distinguish  the  time  of  the  abortion.  If 
the  child  was  efformed  into  a  human  shape  it  is  capital  by  the  laws, 
but  not  if  it  was  inform  and  unshapen.  But  in  order  to  conscienoe 
I  perfectly  consent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Christians,  recorded  by 
Tertullian^,  Etiam  coneeptum  utero,  dum  adhuc  sanguis  in  Aowtiuem 

"*  Id  apologet.  [cap.  ix.  p.  9  D.]  et  in  exhortat  casdt  [cap.  xii  p.  524  Bb]  et  de 
rirg,  yelandit.  [cap.  uv.  p.  \&V  ^.^ 
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deliberatur,  dissohere  nan  licet,  Homicidii  festinatio  est  prohibere 
nasci.  Nee  refert  natam  quis  eripiat  animam  an  nascentem  disturbet. 
Homo  est,  et  quifutums  est:  etiamjructus  omnisjam  in  semine  est. 
While  the  blood  is  in  deliberation  whether  it  shall  be  male  or  female, 
it  is  not  lawful  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  that  intends  to  hinder  it  from 
life  is  bat  a  hasty  murderer.  He  is  guilty  of  inferring  death  who 
prevents  that  to  have  life  to  which  God  and  nature  did  design  it 
But  this  is  owing  to  the  choice  and  design  of  the  will,  for  the  effect 
of  one  is  much  less  than  the  effect  of  the  other  upon  many  consider- 
ations :  but  if  the  malice  was  not  less,  the  difference  of  the  effect 
makes  no  diminution. 

§  15.  2)  The  other  case  is,  ''  If  a  man  smite  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death^/'  said  God  to  Moses.  That 
is,  if  he  purpose  to  smite  him,  though  he  did  not  purpose  to  kill  him, 
but  wound  him  only,  he  hath  sinned  unto  death.  The  vulgar  Latin 
reads  it,  Qui percusserit  Aominem  volens  occidere,  'he  that  smites  a 
man,  willing  to  kill  him.'  But  this  last  clause  is  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  Greek.  And  though  it  is  something  less  to  intend 
to  wound  him  grievously  than  to  kill  him;  yet  he  that  willingly 
gives  that  wound  which  he  would  have  do  him  a  mischief,  and  gives 
it  so  that  it  does  give  him  his  deaths  had  a  malice  so  great  that  it 
could  not  well  discern  between  wounds  and  death.  But  in  this  case 
though  it  is  certain  Gtod  will  judge  righteously,  and  make  abatement 
if  there  be  any  cause ;  yet  in  human  laws,  and  in  the  measures  of  his 
own  repentance  he  will  not  and  ought  not  to  find  gentle  sentences, 
but  the  whole  perfect  event  will  be  imputed  to  the  imperfect  act  of 
his  will.  For  it  was  too  much  that  he  was  willing  to  do  any  mis* 
chief;  and  Up  toto  noluisse  debet  qui  imprudentia  de/enditur,  said 
Seneca :  he  cannot  pretend  that  the  evil  event  was  against  his  will, 
when  it  is  certain  he  did  perfectly  consent  to  a  great  part  of  it. 


RULE  IV. 

AN  INVOLUNTART  £?7ECT  PB0CXEDIN6  FSOM  A  VOLUNTABT  CAUSB  IS  IMFUTED 
TO  THE  AGENT,  AS  17  IT  WXBE  VOLUNTABT  AND  DIBECTLT  CHOSEN. 

§  1.  Hb  that  is  husband  of  the  wife  is  justly  presumed  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  he  that  chooses  the  cause  must  own  all  those 
which  are  the  effects  and  proper  productions  of  it ;  and  all  causes  are 
not  immediate  and  contiguous  to  the  effect.  He  that  drinks  himself 
drunk  that  without  fear  and  shame  he  may  fornicate,  though  when 
he  fornicates  he  hath  not  the  use  of  reason  any  more  than  of  his 
modesty,  and  cannot  deliberate,  and  therefore  cannot  choose,  yet  he 
is  guilty  of  fornication  as  well  as  drunkenness.     He  that  eats  high 

f  [Exod.  XXL  12.] 
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and  drinlcB  deep  that  in  liis  sleep  he  may  procure  pollution,  ia  gui 
of  that  uncleauiiess,  aa  well  as  of  that  escess,  which  S.  Paul  "*  u 
mates  in  tliose  words,  "  Make  not  promion  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  I 
lusts  thereof;"  that  ia,  what  you  design  as  the  purpose  of  your 
temperance  is  your  crime,  though  it  be  a  uatural  efl'ect  wheu  thii 
are  oy  your  choice  so  disposed :  and  when  our  blessed  Saviour'  co 
niaiided  us  to  "  tnke  heed  of  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,"  He  fo 
warned  us  as  well  of  the  effect  as  of  the  cause;  for  KfxuvdXtf  vt 
Tu  xdpa  TTiiAXdi',  '  surfeiting  hath  its  name  from  the  erent,'  becai 
it  causes  dissolutions  of  the  nerves  and  dilutions  of  the  brain,  a 
consequently  piilsies,  wliich  when  we  have  contracted,  we  are  by  c 
own  fault  disabled  in  the  service  of  God.  Kpaiir&Xi)  Awd  irpoTfpaC 
imb  x^t^^  otpoitaaias ',  '  surfeiting  is  the  product  of  yesterday's  i 
bauchery :'  and  since  the  effect  is  also  forbidden,  he  that  cbooset 
by  delighting  in  the  cause,  chooses  also  what  is  forbidden,  and  the 
fore  that  which  will  be  imputed  to  him.  But  this  I  hare  lar^ 
proved  upon  a  distinct  account*,  by  making  it  appear  that  even 
vicious  hanit,  the  facility  and  promptness  to  sin,  is  an  aversion  (n 
God,  and  makes  us  hateful  by  a  malignity  distinct  from  that  whi 
is  inherent  in  all  the  single  actions.  Thus  he  sins  that  swears 
custom,  though  he  have  no  advertency  to  what  he  says,  and  kno 
nothing  of  it :  he  chose  those  actions  which  introduced  the  hat 
and  he  can  derive  no  impuTiity  from  his  first  crime  i  and  he  that 
the  greatest  sinner  can  never  come  to  that  state  of  things  that 
shall  take  God's  name  in  vain  and  yet  be  held  guiltless. 
§  2,  But  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  with  these  cautions, 
i]  The  involuntary  effect  is  imputed  to  the  voluntary  cause, 
that  effect  was  foreseen,  or  if  it  was  designed,  though  when  it 
acted  the  foolish  man  knows  but  little  of  it,  no  more  than  a  bei 
does  of  his  own  acts  of  pleasure,  which  he  perceives  hy  sense,  h 
does  not  by  counsel  enter  into  it.  Of  this  there  is  no  question,  I 
cause  he  put  his  hand  to  a  hook  of  iron,  and  that  being  fasten 
upon  the  rich  vessels  in  the  house  draws  forth  what  the  man,  it  m 
be,  knows  not  to  be  there ;  but  his  hand  willingly  moved  the  ir 
hook,  and  therefore  his  hand  and  his  will  is  the  thief. 

§  3.  2)  The  involuntary  effect  is  not  imputed  to  the  voluutt 
cause,  if  after  it  is  chosen  by  the  will  in  one  act,  it  is  revoked 
another  before  the  mischief  be  effected.  Thus  if  Mreviua  shoot 
arrow  to  kill  Faternus,  and  in  the  instant  of  its  egression  not 
factum,  repents  of  the  intended  evil,  that  mischief  which  is  th 
done  ^lall  not  be  imputed  to  him.  This  indeed  is  generally  si 
both  by  the  divines  and  lawyers ;  but  it  hath  no  effect  at  all  that 
material  and  considerable,  save  only  this,  that  the  repentance  dc 
wash  away  the  guilt :  but  in  true  speaking  the  whole  guilt  was  cc 

»  [Rom.  liii.  14]  c£  irol.  iii.  p.  SI.] 

'  [Lake  iii.  34.1  '  '  Unum  necewr.,'  c»p.  fi.  f  toI, 

•  [Schol.  in  Anitoph.  AgIuto.  277:      p.  165.J 
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tracted,  because  the  act  of  the  will  was  completed  up  to  action 
and  execution,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  intention  of  the  evil; 
but  then  the  effect  is  therefore  not  imputed,  because  the  cause  also 
is  pardoned  by  the  means  of  repentance,  and  so  it  is  even  after  the 
mischief  is  done.  He  that  by  repentance  recalls  the  mischief,  shall 
by  pardon  be  cleared  from  guiltiness,  whether  that  repentance  be 
before  or  after. 

§  4.  3)  But  that  which  we  can  rely  upon  in  this  particular,  and  of 
which  great  use  is  to  be  made,  is  this,  that  though  all  the  evil  events 
which  are  foreseen,  or  ought  to  have  been  considered,  are  imputed 
even  then  when  they  are  not  in  our  power,  to  him  who  willingly 
brought  in  the  cause  of  those  evils ;  yet  whatsoever  was  not  foreseen, 
and  therefore  not  designed,  nor  yet  chosen,  by  consequence  and  im- 
plication is  not  imputed  to  him  that  brought  that  foolish  necessity 
upon  himself.     Consonant  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin",  Cul- 
pandus  est  Loth  nan  quantum  incestus  in  ehrietate  admisstis,  sed 
quantum  ehrietaa  meretur,  *  Lot  was  answerable  for  his  drunkenness, 
but  not  for  his  incest  caused  by  his  drunkenness,  which  he  foresaw 
not  and  designed  not.'     But  this  case  also  suffers  alteration.     For  if 
Lot  had  been  warned  of  the  evils  of  his  first  night's  drunkenness, 
and  yet  would  be  drunk  the  next  night,  he  is  not  so  innocent  of  the 
effect,  the  incest  lies  nearer  to  him.     Only  if  after  that  monition  he 
suspected  as  little  as  at  first,  he  was  not  indeed  guilty  of  the  incest 
directly,  but  of  a  more  intolerable  drunkenness  and  a  careless  spirit, 
who  by  the  first  sad  event  did  not  consider  and  was  not  affrighted 
from  the  intolerable  cause.    But  thus  if  a  servant  throws  himself  into 
a  pit,  and  breaks  a  leg  or  an  arm  that  he  might  not  work,  his  not 
working  is  as  much  imputed  to  him  as  his  uncharitable  injury  to 
himself :  but  if  afterwards,  as  Pyrrho  did,  he  see  his  master  fallen 
into  a  ditch,  and  by  reason  of  that  first  fall  he  cannot  help  his  master 
out,  that  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him;  for  he  willed  it  not,  it  was 
not  included  virtually  in  any  act  of  his  will  or  understanding.     And 
thus  it  is  also  in  the  divine  judgments,  which  if  we  procure  by  our 
own  vilenesses,  all  that  impotency  and  disability  of  obeying  God  in 
external  religion,  which  is  consequent  to  the  suffering  that  judgment 
which  himself  procured,  and  by  which  he  is  fallen  sick  or  mad  or 
lame,  is  not  imputed  to  him ;  because  to  make  hjmself  guilty  of  a 
thing  it  is  not  sufBcient  that  he  be  the  meritorious  cause  of  that 
which  procured  it,  but  he  must  be  the  voluntary  and  discerning 
cause.     That  evil  of  which  a  man  is  only  the  meritorious  cause  de- 
pends upon  another  will  besides  his  own,  and  is  indeed  an  effect 
deserved  by  him,  but  not  willingly  consented  to,  but  very  much 
against  him;  and  therefore  can  never  be  imputed  to  him  to  any 
other  purpose  but  to  upbraid  his  infelicity,  who  justly  suffers  what 
he  would  not  foresee,  and  now  cannot  avoid. 

§  5.  4)  When  a  man  falls  into  a  state  or  condition  in  which  he 

"  Lib.  zxiL  contr.  Faust,  cap.  44.  [tom.  viil  p.  886.] 
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cannot  choose,  those  acts  vhich  are  done  in  that  state  are  impnti 
to  bim,  if  they  be  sucb  acts  to  which  no  new  consent  ia  requirea,  bi 
that  it  be  sufficient  that  he  do  not  dissent :  and  if  those  acts  be  co 
sonant  to  his  former  will,  all  such  efTects  are  impu(«d  to  the  wi 
Thus  if  Titius  being  a  catechnmeD  desired  to  be  baptized,  and  tbi 
falls  into  madness,  or  stupidity,  or  a  lethargy,  he  is  capable  of  beii 
baptized,  because  nothing  is  in  some  persons  required  but  a  me 
susceptibility,  and  that  there  be  no  just  impediment;  the  grace 
the  sacrament  being  so  mere  a  favour,  that  it  is  the  first  grace 
which  nothing  on  our  parts  is  previous  but  that  all  impedimenta 
removed.  Since  therefore  in  thus  a  man  is  passive,  his  present  i 
disposition  of  making  new  acta  of  election  renders  him  not  iucapal: 
of  receiving  a  favour;  always  provided  that  there  was  in  him  no  i 
disposition  and  impediment  before  his  present  accident,  but  that 
did  desire  it  and  was  capable  before :  that  volition  hath  the  sai 
effect  in  the  present  state  of  madness  or  stupidity  as  it  could  have 
he  had  been  well.  But  when  this  comes  to  be  reduced  to  pradii 
I  know  of  no  material  change  it  works  upon  the  man  in  case  he  d 
in  that  sad  affliction,  but  what  was  by  the  mercies  of  God  laid 
for  him  i^on  the  account  of  his  own  goodness  and  the  man's  fom 
desire.  But  if  he  does  live,  that  susception  of  the  sacrament  of  bt 
tisin  is  sufficient  for  him  for  his  whole  life,  and  the  days  of  his  i 
covery;  that  is,  all  that  which  he  could  he  bound  to  in  the  si 
ception  is  performed  effectively  in  that  state  in  which  he  could  r 
presently  choose.  But  I  shall  resume  this  consideratJon  and  enqni 
upon  occasion  of  something  to  be  expHcsted  in  the  sixth  rule  of  tl 
chapter. 

§  Q.  6]  But  in  matter  of  punishment  the  case  is  something  d 
fereut.  The  case  is  this;  Mizaldus  a  Florentine  smote  an  officer 
the  great  duke  in  the  court,  and  apprehending  that  he  was  iu  gn 
danger  of  suifering  a  great  punishment,  grew  sad  and  impatient,  a 
at  last  distracted  i  t^e  question  upon  the  case  is, 


Whether  or  no  Mizaldus  may,  being  mad,  be  punished  by  dea 
or  the  abscission  of  his  hand,  for  a  fact  he  did  in  his  health  and  I 
days  of  understanding.  To  this  the  answers  are  various  by  reason 
the  several  cases  that  may  arise. 

§  7.  1]  If  the  pumshment  cannot  be  infficted  without  legal  pi 
cess,  trial,  conviction  and  sentence,  the  mad  man  cannot  be  punishi 
because  he  is  not  capable  of  passing  through  the  solemnities  of  la 
but  if  the  sentence  was  passed  before  his  madness,  then  the  evil  n 
be  inflicted,  that  is,  it  is  just  if  it  be;  and  it  may  be  done  nnl< 
some  other  conaideration  interpose  to  hinder  it. 

§  8.  2)  In  punislimenta  where  no  judicial  process  is  required 
man  that  is  mad  may  be  punished  for  what  he  did  when  he  i 
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sober.  If  a  son  strikes  his  father^  and  then  falls  mad,  the  father 
may  disinherit  him  for  all  his  madness  %  because  the  father  may  pro- 
ceed summarily  and  upon  sense  of  the  crime;  and  he  that  by  his 
own  voluntary  act  did  deserve  it^  is  not  by  madness  made  uncapable 
of  the  punishment^  to  which  in  this  case  nothing  but  a  passiveness 
is  required. 

§  9.  3)  This  also  holds  in  cases  of  punishments  ipso  facto  in- 
curred, that  is,  which  a  man  is  fallen  into  as  soon  as  ever  the  crime 
is  committed.  And  of  this  there  is  a  double  reason ;  the  one  is  be- 
cause the  punishment  is  actually  incurred  before  he  is  actually  mad, 
for  the  very  crime  itself  is  to  him  as  a  judge  and  sentence,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  law  is  all  the  solemnity :  and  that's  the  other  reason, 
consequent  to  the  former;  in  this  case  there  needs  no  process,  and 
therefore  the  sinner's  indisposition  cannot  make  him  uncapable  of 
passing  into  punishment. 

§  10.  4)  In  punishments  emendatory,  that  is,  such  which  besides 
the  exemplar  justice,  intend  to  reform  the  criminal,  he  that  is  fallen 
into  madness  ought  not  to  suffer  them,  whether  the  sentence  be  to  be 
passed  by  the  law  or  by  the  judge,  whether  it  be  solemn  or  sum- 
mary, whether  it  be  passed  before  his  calamity  or  after.  The  reason 
of  this  is  plain,  because  such  punishments  being  in  order  to  an  end 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  are  wholly  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore 
are  tyrannical  and  unreasonable ;  the  man  is  not  capable  of  amend- 
ment, and  therefore  not  of  such  punishments  which  are  emendatory. 

§  11.  But  after  all  this,  the  moderation  of  charity  in  christian 
judicatories  is  such,  as  that  they  refuse  to  inflict  corporal  penalties 
on  distracted  people,  it  being  enough  that  they  are  already  but  too 
miserable. 

Solus  te  jam  priesUre  potest 
Furor  insontem :  proxima  puris 
Sors  est  manibus,  nescire  nefas'. 

He  that  knows  not  what  he  does,  or  what  he  hath  done,  is  next  to 
him  that  is  innocent.  And  when  the  man  is  civilly  dead,  it  is  to 
little  purpose  to  make  him  sink  further  under  the  civil  sword.  That's 
a  dreadful  justice  and  security  that  would  kill  a  man  twice  over. 
Only  when  any  thing  of  example,  or  public  interest,  or  detestation  of 
the  fact  is  concerned,  it  may  be  done  according  to  the  former  mea- 
sures, and  for  the  present  considerations ;  just  as  it  is  in  some  cases 
lawful  to  punish  a  man  after  he  is  dead,  by  denying  him  an  honour- 
able or  christian  sepulture :  where  although  there  be  something  par- 
ticular in  the  case,  the  nature  of  this  punishment  being  such,  that 
because  we  do  not  bury  them  before  they  be  dead,  this  evil  must  be 
inflicted  upon  him  that  feels  it  not,  or  not  at  all  be  inflicted;  yet 
indeed  it  is  true  that  it  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  upon  any 
direct  account  of  justice,  but  upon  collateral  considerations,  as  for 

»  Bartol.  in  1.  *  Ex  facto/  in  princip.  ffi      1562.] 
de  vulg.  et  pupiUa  siibatit  [in  digest  lib.         '  Senec.  Hero.  Fur.  [act  ir.  1097.] 
xxviii.  tit.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  378.  fol.  Par. 
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terror  and  eiemplarit; ;  and  so  it  ma;  be  in  the  case  of  the  p 
9ciit  question. 


KTJLE  V. 

HOTKINO  IS  GOOD  OS  BAJl  BUT  VBAT  WX  KMOV,  OR  COKCEKKIHO  WBICE 


&  1.  The  great  measures  of  raoralit;  are,  choose  the  good,  ) 
eschew  the  evil :  before  these  can  be  chosen  or  avoided  they  must 
considered  and  discerned.  And  therefore  those  things  concern 
which  there  can  be  no  deliberation  are  neither  morally  good  nor  b 
and  those  persons  who  cannot  deliberate,  can  neither  be  virtuous  : 
vicious ;  bat  the  things  may  be  lawful,  and  the  persons  be  inuoct 
but  both  of  them  negatively,  that  is,  the  things  are  not  evil,  and 
persons  are  not  criminal.  And  therefore  S.  Paul'  celebrating  i 
immense  love  of  Qod  to  mankind,  says  that  "  Qod  would  have 
men  to  be  saved ;"  and  in  order  to  this  he  adds.  He  would  liave 
men  "come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  as  knowiDg  this  to 
the  only  way :  no  man  can  be  saved  unless  he  knows  saving  tru 
but  every  man  may  be  saved  unless  it  be  liis  own  fault;  and  tneref 
there  is  to  every  man  revealed  so  much  truth  as  is  sufHcient  to 
salvation.  It  may  be  this  saving  truth  is  revealed  by  degrees,  and 
that  he  who  hath  the  first  general  propositions  of  nature  and  reasi 
and  uses  them  well,  shall  have  more,  even  so  much  as  is  necessi 
until  he  comes  to  all-sufficient  knowledge.  "  He  that  comes  to  Gw 
saith  S.  Paul',  "must  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewan 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him."  This  is  the  gentiles'  creed,  I 
such  as  at  first  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  unto  Qod,  wtntl 
when  they  are  come  He  will  give  them  His  holy  Spirit,  and  tet 
them  whatsoever  is  yet  necessary.  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  whal 
likely  to  be  the  condition  of  heathens  in  the  other  world  i  it  concei 
not  us,  it  is  not  a  case  of  conscience :  but  we  are  sure  that  all  on 
have  the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts ;  that  God  is  so  ma 
fested  in  the  creatures,  and  so  communicates  Himself  to  mankind 
benefits  and  blessings,  that  no  man  hath  just  cause  to  say  he  kno 
not  God.  We  see  also  that  the  heathens  are  not  fools,  that  tl 
understand  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  discourse  rarely  well  of  1 
works  of  God,  of  good  and  evil,  of  punishment  and  reward :  and 
were  strange  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  know  what 
necessary,  and  stranger  yet  that  God  should  exact  that  of  them  whi 
'  [ITim.  U.4.]  ■  [Heb.u.6.] 
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is  not  possible  for  them  to  know.  But  yet  on  the  other  side^  we  see 
infinite  numbers  of  Christians  that  know  very  little  of  God,  and  very 
many  for  whom  there  is  no  course  taken  that  they  should  know  Him: 
and  what  shall  be  the  event  of  these  things  is  hard  to  tell.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that  without  a  raan^s  own  fault,  no  man  shall  eternally 
perish :  and  therefore  it  is  also  certain  that  every  man  that  will  use 
what  diligence  he  can  and  ought  in  his  circumstances,  he  shall  know 
all  that  in  his  circumstances  is  necessary;  and  therefore  Justin 
Martyr*  said  well,  voluntate  ignorare  iUos,  qui  res  ad  cognitionem 
ducentes  habent,  nee  de  scientia  laborant.  Every  man  hath  enough 
of  knowledge  to  make  him  good  if  he  please :  and  it  is  infinitely  cul- 
pable and  criminal  that  men  by  their  industry  shall  become  so  wise 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  so  ignorant  in  that  which  is  their 
eternal  interest ;  it  is  because  they  love  it  not. 

Non  aurum  in  viridi  quaeritis  arbore, 

Nee  vite  gemmas  carpi tis : 
Non  altis  laqueos  montibus  abditis 

Ut  pisce  ditetis  dapes^ 

No  man  looks  for  emeralds  in  a  tree,  nor  cuts  his  vines  hoping  that 
they  will  bleed  rubies  or  weep  pearls.  Which  of  all  the  heathens  or 
Christians  ever  went  to  take  goats  in  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  or  looked 
for  crystal  in  a  furnace  ?  Many  know  what  pits  have  the  best  oysters, 
and  where  the  fattest  tortoise  feeds. 

Sed  quonam  lateat  quod  cupiunt  bonum 

Nescire  cseci  sustinent ; 
£t  quod  steUiferum  trans  abiit  polum  , 

Tellure  demersi  petunt^ : 

And  yet  they  look  for  immortality  in  money,  and  dig  deep  into  the 
earth,  hoping  there  to  find  that  blessedness  which  their  reason  tells 
them  dwells  beyond  the  stars.  Men  have  enough  of  reason  and  law 
put  into  their  hearts  by  which  they  read  the  will  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore no  man  can  in  the  universal  Unes  and  measures  of  salvation  pre- 
tend ignorance :  I  am  sure  we  cannot,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns 
us.  And  therefore  ignorance  in  the  law  of  God,  in  that  which  con- 
cerns our  necessary  duty,  is  so  far  from  excusing  any  thing  it  causes, 
that  itself  is  very  criminal.  Non  est  levius  amnino  nescire  quod  liceat, 
qaam  facere  aliquid  qtiod  scias  non  licere  ^,  '  to  do  some  things  that 
we  know  to  be  unlawful,  is  not  so  great  a  crime  as  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful.'  So  that  since  the  great 
end  why  God  hath  given  us  liberty  and  election,  reason  and  under- 
standing, is  that  by  these  we  should  serve  Him  and  partake  of  His 
felicities,  it  follows  that  in  all  that  is  of  necessity  to  our  salvation  God 
is  not  wanting  to  give  us  sufficient  notice ;  and  of  good  and  evil  in 
general  every  man  that  hath  the  use  of  reason  does  or  may  understand 
the  rules  and  differences. 

•  [Quaest  cxl.  ad  orthod.,  p.  508.]  [metr.  8.] 

^  Boeth.,  lib.  iii   de  consol.  philos.         ^  [ibid.]  '  Seneca. 
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&  2.  Bat  if  we  descend  to  particular  nilea  and  laws,  tlie  c 
difleient.  So  Gregorj  Nyuen  said',  Univer$aUum  aeeundtm 
tionem  nm  este  involuntariam  i^noraniiam,  ted  partieularim 
nan  cannot  against  his  will  be  ignorant  of  the  Qnivenal  precept 
concern  our  life  eternal  and  election,  bat  of  particulars  a  man 
That  a  man  must  not  oppress  his  brother  by  cruel  or  crafty  ha. 
every  man  oaght  to  know :  bat  there  are  man;  that  do  not 
whether  all  usury  be  a  cruelty  or  oppression,  or  in  any  senae  crii 
But  concerning  these  things  we  may  better  take  an  eatiinate  I 
following  n 


^  3.  1)  No  man  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that  which  a 
nations  of  the  world  have  ever  believed  and  publicly  professei 
that  there  is  a  God ;  that  God  ia  good,  and  just,  and  tme ;  thi 
is  to  be  worshipped;  that  we  must  do  no  more  wrong  than  « 
willing  to  receive  or  suifer.  Because  these  things  and  the  like  i 
conveyed  to  us  in  our  creation  that  we  know  them  without  a 
ternal  teacher;  and  yet  they  are  so  every  where  tanght,  that  we 
not  but  know  them,  if  we  never  consulted  with  oar  natural  reaa 

§  1.  2)  No  Christian  can  be  innocently  ignorant  of  that  wfaici 
catholic  church  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  The  reasi 
this  is,  because  every  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  God,  an 
heaven  and  hell,  as  every  Christian  is  supposed  to  do,  cannot 
know  it  is  necessary  he  learn  something  or  other  in  order  to  it ; 
if  any  thing,  then  certainly  that  which  is  necessary :  aud  of  th«t 
tiling  can  so  well  judge,  nothing  can  teach  so  readily  aa  the  « 
church ;  for  if  the  whole  church  teaclies  it  as  necessuy,  then 
taught  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  and  therefore  to  be  iguorai 
such  things  can  never  be  supposed  innocent. 

&  5,  3}  Of  that  which  is  oy  several  churches  and  societies  of 
ana  good  men  disputed,  a  man  may  be  innocently  ignorant; 
there  is  supposed  difficulty,  and  obscurity,  and  every  degree  of  t 
is  the  greatest  indication  that  there  is  not  of  them  any  abac 
necessity.  What  God  hath  made  necessary  to  be  known  He  I 
given  sufficient  means  by  which  it  can  be  known'.  But  bee 
every  man  cannot  dispute,  and  of  them  that  can,  very  many  do 
very  little  purpose,  and  they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  by  dispu 
men  often  make  more  intrigues,  but  seldom  more  manifestatioii 
what  is  obscure;  it  is  certain  that  which  cannot  be  known  bat ' 
some  difficulty  and  more  uncertainty,  may  be  onknomi  with 
much  innocence. 


•  Lib.  . 

(fnnet.dei 

nat.  bom.,  cmp.  31.  in  Otlluid. 
torn.  rii.  p.  403  E.] 
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§  6.  4)  Those  things  which  do  not  concern  good  life^  and  the 
necessities  of  this  world  and  of  the  other,  are  not  of  necessity  to  be 
known  by  every  one ;  because  there  is  beyond  these  no  common  and 
universal  necessity.     But  beyond  these 

§7.5)  Whatsoever  concerns  every  man's  duty  in  special,  to  which 
he  is  specially  obliged,  of  that  he  cannot  innocently  be  ignorant,  be- 
cause he  hath  brought  upon  himself  a  special  obhgation  of  a  new 
duty,  to  which  he  must  take  care  that  sufficient  aids  and  notices  be 

J)rocured.  Thus  must  a  bishop  understand  not  only  the  articles  of 
iaith,  but  the  rules  of  manners,  not  only' for  himself,  but  for  those 
which  are  under  his  charge ;  he  must  be  able  to  instruct  others  in 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers;  that  is, 
he  must  have  knowledge  sufficient  to  do  what  God  requires  of 
him,  and  what  himself  hath  undertaken.  But  then  as  there  is 
in  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  so  there  is  in  the  charge  of  every 
office,  some  things  that  are  primely  necessary,  some  things  that 
are  only  useful,  and  some  for  ornament,  and  some  for  excellency 
and  perfection.  So  that  as  of  every  Christian  so  much  knowledge  is 
required,  that  he  be  not  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  for  his  great 
calling,  but  of  other  things  less  necessary  there  is  less  knowledge  re- 
quired; so  it  is  in  every  special  calling.  For  although  a  bishop 
must  know  how  to  teach  sound  doctrine,  and  to  reprove  evil  man- 
ners, and  if  he  knows  not  these  things  his  ignorance  is  criminal ;  yet 
a  bishop  may  be  innocent  and  laudable  though  he  be  not  so  learned 
as  S.  Gregory  Nyssen.  Valerius  the  bishop  of  Hippo  was  a  good 
man  and  a  good  bishop,  yet  he  was  not  so  instructed  and  able  as  his 
successor  S.  Austin;  and  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  was  accounted 
a  good  patriarch,  yet  he  was  very  far  short  of  S.  Chrysostom.  Of 
what  is  more  than  of  simple  necessity,  some  may  be  innocently  igno- 
rant, but  yet  very  few  are.  Because  God  hath  not  confined  His  pro- 
vidence and  His  spirit  to  the  ministry  only  of  what  is  merely  and  in- 
dispensably necessary :  and  therefore  when  God  hath  largely  dispensed 
and  opened  the  treasures  of  His  wisdom  and  heavenly  notices,  we 
should  do  well  not  to  content  ourselves  with  so  much  only  as  will 
keep  us  from  perishing.  Therefore  that  the  conscience  may  be  di- 
rected how  far  its  obligation  of  enquiry  does  extend,  and  may  be  at 
peace  when  it  enquires  wisely  whether  the  duty  be  done,  these  are 
the  best  measures  whereby  we  can  take  account. 

WHAT  DILIOENCE  IS  NECESSABY  THAT  OUR  lONOBANCE  HAT  BE 

INNOCENT. 

§  8.  1)  Our  enquiry  after  things  necessary  must  have  no  abate- 
ment or  diminution,  nothing  less  than  that  it  be  so  ^eat  and  dili- 
gent as  that  the  work  be  done.  Because  whatsoever  is  necessary  is 
sufficiently  communicated,  and  without  that  we  cannot  do  our  duty, 
or  receive  the  felicity  designed  for  us ;  and  in  that  where  God's  part 
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is  done,  if  the  event  amwer  not,  it  is  because  we  have  not  dot 
part,  and  then  we  are  not  innocent.  So  that  id  these  enquiri 
ate  no  otherwise  to  make  a  judgment  of  our  diligence  than  ) 
event:  whatsoever  is  less  than  that  is  less  than  dutj. 

§  9.  2)  But  in  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  such  which 
conveniency  and  ornament,  of  advantage  and  perfection,  it  is  c 
we  are  not  tied  to  alt  dilisence  that  is  naturally  possible :  an 
reason  is,  because  these  things  are  not  simply  necessary,  and  : 
fore  not  of  necessity  to  be  acquired  by  all  means.  Add  to  thi; 
man  were  bound  to  use  all  diligence  to  acquire  all  notices  tha 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  general  or  in  hia  special  calling,  he  s 
^I  under  a  perpetual  rack  of  conscience.  For  considering  t 
man's  life  were  not  sufBcient  to  do  this  in  some  callings,  and 
necessaiy  in  this  world  tliat  a  man  do  many  things  more  thai 
works  of  his  office,  he  could  never  be  suffered  to  attend  to  any  i 
■ity  but  what  is  mere  and  indispensable  and  indivisible,  and 
use  any  divertisement,  recreation,  variety  or  ease,  but  he  must 
be  tied  upon  the  wheel,  aud  feel  the  pains  of  a  doubting  and 
menting  conscience,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  wh 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can. 

$  10.  3)  In  acquiring  notices  concerning  doing  any  work 
advantages  a  '  moral  diligence '  is  necessary :  for  he  that  stops  a 
gate  of  simple  necessity  hath  some  love  to  himself,  and  great  ( 
of  Qod,  but  no  love  to  Him ;  for  love  cannot  consist  with  a  resoli 
of  knowing  no  more  than  we  must  needs;  to  get  so  much  an 
more  will  well  enough  serve  the  ends  and  the  design  of  fear,  bui 
of  love ;  and  therefore  although  the  man  that  does  so  is  innoce: 
long  as  he  is  in  that  state,  and  as  long  as  that  state  is  accept) 
yet  because  the  state  of  fear  is  but  the  state  of  infancy  and  in 
fection,  it  must  proceed  further,  or  be  imperfect  for  ever ;  that 
will  not  be  accepted  long.  For  if  a  man  does  his  duty  in  that  i 
he  sliall  be  enabled  to  go  further ;  and  then  he  must,  or  else  he 
by  despising  the  Spirit  of  grace.  But  if  he  does  not  do  his  du 
the  first  state,  then  he  must  not  in  that  state  of  carelessness 
neglect  of  using  moral  diligence  pretend  that  he  is  innocent.  A. 
that  hath  been  blessed  in  his  first  attempts  must  still  follow 
method  and  economy  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  that  is,  as  God  incn 
in  aids,  so  the  man  must  increase  in  diligence  aud  labour,  and  : 
use  what  means  are  before  him  to  do  still  better  and  better. 

^  II.  i)  In  acquiring  notices  not  simply  necessary,  a  moral 
gence  is  sufficient.  This  is  an  immediate  consequent  of  the  se 
rule,  and  therefore  needs  not  particular  confirmation,  but  explic 
rather. 

Therefore  by '  moral  diligence'  is  to  be  understood  such  a  dilio 
in  acquiring  notices  as  can  a)  consist  with  our  other  affairs,  ana 
requisites  of  our  calling  and  necessities;  |8)  such  as  is  usual  by 
selves  in  the  obtaining  things  which  we  value;   y)  such  whie 
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allowed  by  wise  men,  such  which  a  spiritual  guide  will  approve; 
h)  and  such  as  we  ourselves  do  perceive  to  be  the  effects  of  a  real 
desire.  For  there  ought  to  be  nothing  of  scruple  or  vexation  in  the 
acts  of  this  diligence,  nor  in  the  enquiries  concerning  it.  And  there- 
fore if  we  are  sure  we  desire  to  know  what  we  can,  and  do  towards  it 
such  like  things  as  we  do  in  the  purchase  of  other  things  which  we 
greatly  value,  we  may  be  at  peace.  For  this  thing  does  not  consist 
in  an  indivisible  point,  it  is  not  just  thus  much,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  but  it  is  more  or  less  according  as  our  love  is  and  our  leisure, 
our  opportunities  and  abilities :  and  if  we  cannot  judge  concerning 
ourselves  so  well  as  to  rest  in  peace,  let  us  ask  a  spiritual  guide,  hav- 
ing first  declared  to  him  the  narrative  of  our  Ufe  and  actions  whereby 
he  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  judgment. 

WHAT  IS  A  PROBABLE  IGNORANCE  ? 

§  12.  Upon  this  account  we  can  also  give  the  measures  and  defi- 
nitions of  a  probable  ignorance,  that  is,  such  an  ignorance  which  is 
next  to  an  invincible  or  an  irremediable  ignorance :  this  the  schools 
call  probable.  For  as  the  invincible  ignorance  is  a  mere  nescience, 
and  is  either  of  such  things  which  we  are  not  bound  to  know,  be- 
cause God  requires  them  of  no  man ;  or  of  such  things  which  we 
cannot  know,  because  we  never  heard  of  them,  and  are  not  taught 
sufficiently,  and  so  God  will  not  require  them  of  us :  so  next  to  this 
stands  the  probable  ignorance;  that  is,  when  the  things  are  pro- 
pounded to  be  known,  and  can  be  known  if  we  would  use  all  our 
natural  and  possible  diligence ;  but  yet  because  God  hath  not  placed 
them  in  a  necessary  order  to  salvation.  He  hath  not  tied  us  to  use  all 
our  natural  dilifi^nce,  but  some  diligence  He  does  require,  which  when 
we  have  used,  and  yet  miss,  the  ignorance  is  probable.  Now  when 
that  is  so,  we  shall  learn  by  the  proportions  to  the  description  of  the 
parts  and  requisites  of  a  moral  diligence,  and  by  these  following 
measures. 

§  13,  1)  Then  our  ignorance  is  probable,  when  we  enter  upon 
the  action  without  temerity,  and  yet  without  doubt  or  trepidation ; 
that  is,  when  our  address  is  with  consideration,  but  we  find  no  re- 
luctancy  against  the  action,  nor  remorse  after  it.  For  then  it  must 
be  that  we  have  faith,  and  do  it  with  a  good  mind,  not  against  our 
conscience ;  and  yet  having  no  fierceness  of  passion  or  fancy,  and  a 
mind  wary  enough  to  discern  any  objection  that  is  near,  it  will  be 
very  probable  that  there  is  none  at  all  but  what  stands  a  great  way 
off,  and  therefore  far  enough  from  disturbing  the  innocence  of  the 
action. 

§  14.  2)  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents and  traverses  of  our  lives.  But  if  it  be  in  matters  of  great 
concernment,  such  as  are  above  our  ordinary  employments,  as  if  it  be 
in  the  actions  and  duties  of  an  eminent  office,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
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we  have  no  regret  or  remorse,  but  we  mnst  have  sn  aetoal  con 
atioQ)  a  plain  perceived  delilxxation  and  counsel,  and  tlien  no  r 
It  U  not  here  enoagh  that  we  have  nothing  against  it,  but  we 
have  something  for  it,  because  in  such  persons  and  in  such  aco 
the  process  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinary ;  that  aa  there  are  g 
abilities  required  to  the  performance  of  that  office,  so  there  maj 
proper  use  and  exercise  of  those  abilities.  And  there  ia  in  i 
great  evidence  of  truth.  For  in  ordinary  things,  it  is  ven  ofl 
tlmt  they  are  well  enough  if  they  have  not  evidently  any  evil  in 
But  in  the  actions  of  public  employmeuts  things  are  not  so 
ferent ;  they  do  hurt  unless  tbey  do  good,  thev  are  scandalous  il 
be  suspicious ;  they  are  designed  also  to  do  benefit,  and  if  th 
not  they  cannot  be  justified,  and  therefore  they  must  be  look< 
with  an  actual  consideration :  iu  which  state  of  things  it  is  o 
that  every  thing  will  occur  that  is  obvious  to  be  considered] 
what  is  not  obvious  to  such  persons  ia  indeed  very  difBcult,  and 
well  be  supposed  to  leave  a  probable  and  very  excusable  igiioran 

§  15.  3)  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  caae  of  confidei 
severations,  and  confirming  any  proposition  with  an  oath,  in  \ 
no  roan  can  have  a  probable  ignorance,  but  he  that  bath  used  a 
gence  of  enquiry  to  great  as  to  give  confidence  great  enough  i 
oath,  which  m<^  be  of  a  thing  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  be  a  i 
of  doubt,  unless  some  secret  and  undiscemed  thing,  to  which  a 
and  proportionable  diligence  hath  not  arrived  and  made  discover 
accidentally  intervene.  No  man  must  swear  a  thing  is  so,  ant 
at  last  say,  I  did  bonajide  suppose  it  so :  but  I  examined  it,  I  setu 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  entered  into  all  the  comers  of  it,  I  had  j 
reasons  to  believe,  I  had  fair  asanrances  it  was  so,  and  I  every  da 
assured  of  many  things  of  which  1  had  less  testimopy.  If  be 
this  any  thing  escapes  him,  the  ignorance  is  probable  and  excus 
But  the  rule  is  the  same  as  at  first :  he  is  sufficiently  and  innoo 
confident,  who  hath  no  distrust,  and  upon  enquiry  finds  no  cau: 
distrust;  always  provided  that  the  enquiry  be  in  proportion  tc 
dignity,  and  difficulty,  and  duty  of  the  occasion  and  subject  matt 

^  16.  By  the  use  of  these  premisses  it  will  be  easy  to  deter 
Plato's  case  of  conscience  which  lie  propounded  to  Hippiaa  tht 

Ehister',  Whether  is  the  better  or  worse,  he  that  sins  willingl 
e  that  sins  by  folly  and  ignorance?  of  them  that  wrestle,  wht 
is  the  more  inglorious,  he  tliat  fi^ls  willingly,  or  he  that  ia  throw 
despite  of  himself  and  all  his  strength  ?  whether  foot  is  better, 
which  halta  upon  design,  or  that  which  halts  with  lameness  p  wht 
were  it  better  for  a  man  to  have  a  fool  or  a  knave  to  hia  servi 
But  this  discourse  of  Plato  concerns  arts  only  and  sciences. 
Hippias  answered  well,  it  was  not  so  in  virtues;  Uie  diOerenra 
which  Plato  did  not  seem  to  discern,  but  Aristotle*  afterwards 
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well  explicated.  The  sense  of  which  in  order  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  rale  is  well  expressed  by  Seneca^ ;  Vis  scire  qtuxm  dissimilis 
sit  aliarum  artium  conditio  et  hujus  ?  In  illis  ercusatius  est  volun^ 
tatepeccare  quam  {casu)  ignorantia :  in  hoc  maxime  culpa  est,  sponte 
delinquere :  if  a  grammarian  speaks  a  solecism  on  purpose^  he  blushes 
not ;  but  if  ignorantly^  he  hath  reason  to  be  ashamed.  If  the  phy- 
sician knows  not  what  his  patient  ails^  it  is  more  shame  to  him  than 
if  he  on  purpose  names  a  wrong  disease.  At  in  hoc  arte  vivendi, 
turpior  volentium  culpa  est  ^ ;  '  but  in  manners  to  err  willingly  is  the 
more  intolerable.'     The  reason  of  these  things  is  plain,  which  who 

1)lease  may  read  in  Oifanius^  the  interpreter  of  Aristotle^  and  Marsi- 
ius  Ficinus^  the  expositor  of  Plato :  for  indeed  it  is  evident  that  to 
moral  actions  the  rectitude  of  the  appetite  is  required,  not  so  to  arts 
and  sciences  and  the  virtues  intellectual.  It  is  enough  to  art  that 
the  work  be  well  done,  though  with  what  mind  it  matters  not  as  to 
that :  and  when  the  Italian  painter™,  who  was  to  depict  a  crucifix, 
hired  a  slave  to  be  tied  to  a  cross,  that  he  might  lively  represent  a 
body  so  hanging,  and  so  extended,  did  afterward  stab  him  to  the 
heart,  that  he  might  see  and  perceive  every  posture  and  accent  and 


Parrhasius,  that  he  had  tortured  an  old 
slave  to  senre  aa  his  model  for  a  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus ;  a  fiction  which  Schott 
(in  loc.)  and  Carlo  Dati  ('Vite  dei  pit- 
tori  antichi/  p.  122.  Svo.  PadoTa  1821.) 
illustrate  by  the  present  parallel  instance. 

A  crucifix  by  Michael  Angelo,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  legend,  is 
described  as  in  the  Borghese  palace  at 
Rome  by  the  Richardsons  ( *  Statues  &c. 
in  luly/  p.  183.  Svo.  Lond.  1722).  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  conceiving  the  work  of 
art  referred  to  as  a  painting,  has  made  it 
the  subject  of  the  following  lines : 

**  On  Michael  Angelo*s  famous  piece  of 
the  Crucifixion,  who  is  said  to  have  stab- 
bed a  person  that  he  might  draw  it  more 
naturally. 


^  [Epist  xcv.  torn.  ii.  p.  457.] 

»  [ibid.] 

^  In  lib.  vu  eth.,  c  5.  [p.  475.  Svo. 
Franc.  1608.] 

*  In  Hippia  minor,  [tom.  iL  p.  267.  foL 
Par.  1641.] 

■  [This  story,  popularly  related  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  is  not  no- 
ticed by  his  contemporary  biographers 
Vasari  or  Condivi,  and  rejected  by  D' 
Argenville  ('Vies  des  peintres,'  tom.  i. 
p.  136).  Another  version  of  it,  that  he 
kept  a  slave  suspended  so  long  upon  the 
cross  that  he  expired,  is  mentioned  as 
'  ridicolosa  favola'  by  Padre  Delia  Valle, 
the  editor  of  Vasan  (vol.  x.  p.  279.  Svo. 
Siena  1793).  Seneca  has  chosen  for  one 
of  his  rhetorical  declamations  (lib.  v.  con- 
trov.  34.)  a  similar  charge  made  against 

Whilst  his  Redeemer  on  his  canvas  dies, 

Stabb*d  at  his  feet  his  brother  weltering  lies : 

The  daring  artist,  cruelly  serene. 

Views  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  distorted  mien ; 

He  drains  off  life  by  drops,  and  deaf  to  cries,, 

Examines  every  spirit  as  it  flies  : 

He  studies  torment,  dives  in  mortal  woe. 

To  rouse  up  every  pang  repeats  his  blow ; 

Each  rising  agony,  each  dreadful  grace. 

Yet  warm  transplanting  to  his  Saviour's  face. 

Oh  glorious  theft  I  oh  nobly  wicked  draught  I 

With  its  full  charge  of  death  each  feature  fraught : 

Such  wondrous  force  the  magic  colours  boast, 

From  his  own  skill  he  starts  in  horror  lost. 

Though    the  report   was    propagated      enlarging  on   it'* — English   poets,  vol. 
without  the  least  truth,  it  may  be  suffi-      xiii  p.  413.  8to.  X«ond.  1810.] 
cient  ground  to  justify  a  poetical  fancy's 
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little  convulsion  of  a  dying  man,  he  was  very  mach  the  wore 
for  it,  but  no  whit  the  worse  painter,  as  appeared  by  the  incomp 
excellency  of  that  piece ;  aud  the  principlea  of  art  cannot  b 
Fupted  with  the  evil  manners  of  the  man :  but  because  evil  < 
pollute  the  manners,  the  will  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  as  the  pri 
of  all  morality.  To  which  we  may  add  that  he  who  in  arts  er 
lingly,  can  mend  it  when  he  please;  but  so  cannot  he  that  em 
rantly.  Ignorance  is  the  only  disparagement  of  his  art,  and 
is  the  only  disparagement  of  out  manners. 

i  17.  But  this,  though  disputed  to  little  parpose  among 
philosophers,  may  be  of  good  use  in  cases  of  conscience.  G 
Campegius"  having  wickedly  said  to  the  senate  at  Nonmberg,  I 
was  worse  for  a  priest  to  marry  than  to  foruicate,  offered  in  j 
cation  of  it  a  reason  that  could  less  be  justified.  For  (saith  h 
priest  thnt  fornicates  knows  he  does  amiss,  and  therefore  may  ii 
repent;  but  the  priest  that  marries  thinks  he  does  well,  and  the 
will  never  change  his  mind,  he  will  never  repeut.  It  is  tn 
needs  not,  because  he  believes  he  does  well ;  and  he  is  not  dec 
But  suppose  he  were  deceived,  and  abused  by  error,  what  man  I 
him  was  ever  so  impious  as  to  say  that  he  that  knows  he  dot 
is  in  a  better  condition  than  he  that  errs  with  a  good  mind,  anc 
poses  he  does  very  well?  For  the  present,  the  state  is  infinite! 
ferent :  and  for  the  time  to  come,  which  b  the  more  likely  to  i 
mercy,  he  that  does  a  thing  ignorantly,  or  he  that  does  it  malici< 
we  shall  not  need  to  appeal  any  whither  but  to  all  the  notii 
virtue  and  vice  which  are  in  mankind. 

§  18.  Indeed  there  are  some  sins  of  ignorance,  that  is, 
which  are  subjected  in  the  understanding,  which  are  worse 
some  sins  of  malice,  or  such  which  are  subjected  wholly  in  thi 
and  the  faculties  which  obey  it.  Thus  to  be  ignorant  of  the  f 
mental  articles  of  faith  is  a  worse  state  of  things  than  to  have 
raittcd  an  act  of  gluttony,  or  to  have  entertained  a  wanton  tbo 
or  to  have  omitted  divine  service  upon  a  festival.  The  Jews  b 
opinion  that  thoughts  were  free,  and  God  did  not  require  them 
with  severity ;  but  a  thought  against  faith,  that  was  highly  crii: 
Cogitationem  pravam  Dent  non  kaieL  vice  facti,  niti  concepta^ 
in  Deijidem  alque  religionem,  said  R.  David  Kimchi" ;  meaning 
no  sin  was  greater  than  heresy,  or  an  error  in  &ith.  But  the  r 
of  this  is,  not  only  because  the  effect  of  heresy  is  like  the  pi 
infectious '  and  di  sse  mi  native ;  but  because  by  how  much  the  ai 
of  faith  are  more  necessary  to  be  beheved,  by  so  much  is  the  i 
ance  of  them  more  criminal,  and  more  voluntary,  and  therefon 
excusable.  But  even  in  matters  of  faith,  where  there  is  less  of  » 
or  wilful  negligence  ingredient  iuto  the  ignorance  of  them,  thei 
crime  is  less  than  any  thing  else,  be  the  instance  what  it  will, 
this  will  be  more  exphcit  in  the  sequel. 

■  Sleidui.  lib.  ir.  [fal.  29  «.  foL  Gen.  1563.]         •  Id  puL  Xxn.  *.  18.  [p. 
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EULE  VI. 

IGNORANCE  DOES  ALWATS  EXCUSE  THE  PACT,  OR  DIMINISH  THE  MALIGNITY 
or  IT,  OR  CHANGE  THE  KIND  ASD  NATURE  OP  THE  SIN. 

§  1.  Ignorance  according  to  its  several  capacities,  and  the  several 
methods  of  art  and  ways  of  speakings  hath  several  divisions.  But  all 
are  reducible  to  this  in  order  to  conscience.  Ignorance  is  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  is  vincible  or  invincible,  that  is,  it  can 
be  helped  or  it  can  not.  It  is  the  cause  of  an  action,  or  it  only  goes 
along  with  it.  And  of  these  several  ignorances  there  are  many  de- 
grees, but  no  more  kinds  that  are  here  fit  to  be  considered. 

§  2.  1)  The  first  sort  of  ignorance,  which  is  involuntary,  invin- 
cible, and  antecedent,  that  is,  is  the  cause  of  an  action,  so  that  the 
thing  would  not  be  done  but  by  that  ignorance,  does  certainly  make 

-  the  action  also  itself  involuntary,  and  consequently  not  criminal. 
In  this  sense  is  that  of  the  lawP,  ErrantU  nulla  voluntas,  nulhis  con- 
senstts,  '  they  that  know  nothing  of  it  consent  not.'  This  is  meant 
of  ignorance  that  is  involuntary  in  all  regards,  that  is,  such  as  is 
neither  chosen  directly  nor  indirectly,  but  is  involuntary  both  in  the 
effect  and  in  the  cause.  Thus  what  fools  and  madmen  and  infants 
do  is  not  at  all  imputed  to  them,  because  they  have  no  understanding 
to  discern  good  from  evil,  and  therefore  their  appetite  is  not  depraved 
or  malicious  which  part  soever  they  take.  'EttciS^  yap  iirb  biadi<r€a)s 
^  aPpt^  ovvCaraTai,  aKoXovOa)^  Xiyofxcv  rbv  fxawSfMCvov,  Koi  rbv  vrfTTiov, 
€l  Kol  d>6ri(rov(rC  Ttva,  fj  bta  X6y(»)v  v^pCa-ova-t,  firi  KaTi\€(r6ai,  biori  ov 
boKova-i  hi0€(riv  (^x^w  v^ptC^irros  pii  ala-QavSpicvoi,  saith  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks*^:  'injury  proceeds  from 
the  aflPection,  and  consequently  we  say  that  a  mad-man  or  an  infant  if 
they  strike  or  reproach  any  one  they  are  not  criminal,  they  have  done 
no  injury  because  they  have  perceived  it  not.'     Nee  reputantur  in^ 

Juntia  anni  qui  sensu  carent,  saith  Pliny';  'the  years  of  infancy  come 
not  under  the  notice  of  laws  and  judges,  of  right  or  wrong,  for  thev 
have  no  reason,  that  is,  they  use  none.'  So  Galen",  Th  p.\v  hr\  pfi 
Xpfja-Oai.  Xoyto-fiip  [xriTf  to,  drjpCa,  ft^rc  ra  ppi(f)rj,  koI  irpbi  roiy  TT€pl 
rbv  Xpv<ri,Tnrov  i>p,o\6yr]Tac  'all  the  scholars  ©f  Chiysippus  con- 
stantly affirm  that  beasts  and  babies  have  no  use  of  reason.'  And 
Jamblichus^  supposed  that  the  rational  soul  was  not  infused  into 
children  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  age.  But  that  is  more  rea- 
sonable which  almost  all  wise  men  (excepting  the  Stoics)  affirm,  and 
is  thus  expressed  by  Gregory  Nyssen^,  and  his  contemporary  Ne- 

'  L.  9.  ff  de  jur.  et  fact  ignor.  [vid.  '  De  Hippocrat  et  Platon.  placit  [lib. 

lib.  xxii  tit  6.]  et  1.  20.  fiC  de  aqua  et  v.  cap.  7.  §  173.  torn.  v.  p.  484.] 

aquae  pluvL  [lib.  xxxix.  tit  8.]  '  A  pud  Stobxum  in  Physicis  eclogis. 

4  L.  8.  §  2.  ff  de  injur.  [Basilic.,  lib.  [vid.  lib.  L  cap.  52.  torn.  i.  p.  911.1 

Ix.  tit  21.  torn.  vii.  p.  480  D.]  "  De  anima.  [torn,  it  p.  106  A.j 

'  [Hist  nat,  lib.  vii.  cap.  51.  $  2.] 

Z.  S  S 
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mesius'^  in  the  very  same  words ;  El  yap  koL  Koiubfj  viois  clvcn  roi? 
ppi(f)€<nv  fj  iXoyos  fioirq  KCvrja-ts  TTpoacariv,  &Xka  yjrvxrjv  XoyiKriv  ifni' 
IJL^v  iX€w  avTCL,  ^7ret8?j7rep  av^avofxcva  Kal  ttjv  XoyiKtjv  &vab€CKwa'iv 
ivipy€Lav,  *  although  in  infants  thore  is  no  action  or  motion  of  reason^ 
yet  we  say  that  they  have  a  reasonable  soul,  for  they  manifest  the  use 
of  it  when  they  are  growing  up/ 

§  3.  But  this  occasions  a  difficulty  in  this  subject.  For  we  see 
the  rational  soul  exercising  its  operations,  in  some  sooner,  in  some 
later ;  and  as  the  body  grows  in  strength  and  grandeur,  so  does  the 
soul  in  the  use  of  reason  and  powers  of  deliberation  and  choice. 

Nam  velut  infirmo  pueri  teneroque  vagantur 
Corpore,  sic  animi  sequitur  sententia  tenuis. 
Inde  ubi  robustis  adolevit  viribus  stas, 
Consilium  quoque  majus,  et  auctior  est  animi  vis^. 

And  Hippocrates'  adds  that  the  soul  does  always  grow,  ivSp^vw 
y\rvyr)  del  c^iJerat  /x^xP*  ^<'^^tov,  '  a  man's  soul  is  born  every  day  of  a 
man's  life,  it  always  receives  some  increment.'    Now  the  question  is,  - 

How  long  shall  infant  ignorance  or  childishness  excuse  so  far  as  that 
the  actions  they  do  shall  be  reckoned  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice  ? 

§  4.  To  this  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a  strict  and  definite 
answer,  but  a  rule  and  a  measure  may  be  given.  Possidonius  said, 
MiKpbv  fAcra  ret  Trp&ra  koH  iur0€v^9  vTr6,p\€iv  tovto  {koyioTiKov),  yiiya 
h\  Kol  layvpov  iTTOTcXetcr^at  Tre/jl  rr^v  T€<raap€(rKMb€KaiTr]  ffXiKCav^  'the 
rational  faculty  is  at  first  very  weak,  but  it  is  great  and  strong  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  years :'  and  Plutarch*  says  that  the  Stoics  affirmed 
&PX€(Tdai  TckeiorrjTos  ircpl  Tr}v  bfvripav  kfibofiiba,  '  about  the  second 
septenary,'  or  the  fourteenth  year,  '  they  begin  to  be  perfect :'  but 
iSeno^  said  that  from  that  year  complete,  rcXetoiJTai,  '  it  is  perfect,' 
that  is,  as  to  all  capacities  of  reward  and  punishment.  But  in  this 
there  was  great  variety.  For  some  laws  would  punish  boys  after 
twelve  years,  not  before :  so  the  Salic  law*'.  Si  quis  puer  infra  duo^ 
decim  annos  aliquam  culpam  commiseritjfredus  ei  non  requiraiur,  '  a 
boy  before  he  is  twelve  years  old  committing  a  fault  is  not  tied  to 
make  amends  or  composition.'     Servius^  upon  that  of  Virgil, 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat  annus, 

says  the  thirteenth  year  is  meant,  because  that  was  next  to  puberty ; 
for,  says  he,  the  law  judges  of  maturity  not  only  by  years,  but  by  the 
habit  and  strength  of  the  body.  But  though  this  be  less  by  one 
year  than  that  of  the  Stoical  account,  and  more  by  one  year  than 
that  of  the  Salic  law;  yet  we  find  in  the  law  of  the  Greeks  and 

'  De  nat  hom.,  cap.  2.  [Galland.  bibl.  ix.  p.  608.] 

patr.,  torn.  vii.  p.  371  A.]  *  Diog.  Laert  in   Zenone.    [lib.    viL 

T  Lucret,  lib.  iiL  [448.]  §  55.] 

«  [De  morb.  vulg.,  lib.  vL  tom.  iil.  p.  *  Tit.  xxvi.  [§  9. — Baluz.,  capit  reg. 

607.  J  Franc,  torn.  L  col.  297.1 

•  De  placit  philos.,  lib.  ▼.  c.  24.  [tom.  *  In  eclog.  tiii.  Virgil.  [39.  ] 
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Bomans  that  after  seven  years  complete  boys  were  panishable:  so 
the  Basilica^  Michael  Attaliates^,  and  some  others. 

§  5.  But  this  variety  was  not  wholly  arbitrary,  but  it  was  com- 
monly established  upon  reason ;  for  the  diflFerences  were  made  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  crimes,  of  which  boys  were  not  equally  capable 
in  every  year :  but  although  in  every  crime  some  were  forwarder  than 
others,  yet  all  were  capable  of  some  sooner  than  of  others.  Spite 
and  m^ice  comes  sooner  than  lust:  and  therefore  if  a  boy  after 
seven  years  old  killed  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  the  leot  Cornelia  de 
sieariis^;  but  not  so  if  he  were  a  pathic  and  a  correspondent  in 
unnatural  lusts,  as  appears  in  Matthse.us  Blastares  and  Leo  ^ ;  if  he 
were  under  twelve  years  he  had  impunity,  quum  atas  ipsa  argumento 
ait  uescire  eum  qttid  patiatur,  said  the  emperor,  '  his  age  is  an  argu- 
ment of  his  ignorance,  tliat  he  knows  not  what  he  suffers.'  For  in 
these  things  it  was  reasonable  that  Galen  said  of  Hippocrates,  i^Trta 
Kiyu  TO.  ii.iyjpi  ^i3r;s,  'infancy  is  to  be  reckoned  until  youth,'  or  a 
power  of  generation  :  and  that  was  it  which  I  obsei*ved  before  out  of 
Servius,  Bene  cum  annis  jungit  halitum  corporis :  nam  et  in  jure 
pulertas  ex  utroque  colligiiur.  The  strength  of  body  must  be  sup- 
posed before  you  allow  them  strength  of  reason,  that  is,  a  power  to 
deliberate  and  choose  those  sins  to  which  they  cannot  be  tempted 
before  they  have  natural  capacities.  But  this,  I  say,  relates  only  to 
the  crime  of  uncleanness.  Now  because  this  was  commonly  the  first 
of  our  youthful  sins,  malice  in  infancy  being  prodigious  and  unnatu- 
ral, which  caused  that  advice  of  S.  Paul,  "  In  mjJice  be  children ;" 
therefore  wise  men  and  the  laws  did  usually  reckon  that  age  to  be 
the  first  beginning  of  their  choice  as  well  as  of  their  strengt-h.  But 
this  rule  is  very  far  from  being  certain,  and  therefore  S.  Austin  ^ 
blames  those  that  do  not  impute  any  sins  to  boys  before  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  Merito  crederemus,  saith  he,  si  nulla  esseut  peccaia  nisi 
qua  membris  genitaUhtis  admiUunlur,  '  we  might  well  do  so  if  there 
were  no  sins  but  the  sins  of  lust :'  but  they  can  steal  sooner,  and 
thev  can  lie,  and,  as  unnatural  and  as  unusual  as  it  is,  they  can  be 
malicious,  some  sooner,  some  later,  according  to  the  baseness  of  their 
disposition,  their  pregnancy  and  education.  A  Gellius^  tells  that 
the  decemviri,  who  wrote  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  ex  caleris 
manifeslis/uribus  liberos  verberari,  addicique  jusserunt  eicui  factum 
furtum  essel,  'they  caused  thieving  boys  to  be  whipped  and  given 
up  to  them  from  whom  they  had  stolen ;'  and  if  they  cut  corn  by 
night  and  stole  it,  they  were  to  be  chastised  by  the  discretion  of  the 
prffitor;  which  also  Pliny ^  notes.  But  then  this  also  is  to  be  added, 
that  even  in  these  things,  although  they  did  not  esteem  them  inno- 

*  Lib.  Ix.  tit  39.  [in  schol.  ad  1.  23.  xxviii.    apud   Leunclav.   ubi    supra,   p. 

torn,  vil  p.  698.]  *  128.] 

'  Tit   71.     [Leunclav.    Jus.   GrsecO'  *  Lib.  x.  de  Genes,  ad  liter.,  cap.  13. 

Rom.,  torn.  ii.  p.  64  fin.]  [torn.  iiL  part  1.  col.  264  fin.] 

sf  Vide  fiaaiXiK,  [ubi  supra.]  *'  Lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  [§  8.] 

I*  In  epit  leg.  tit  ult  num.  21.  [tit  ^  Hist  nat,  lib.  xviii.  [cap.  3.] 
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cent,  yet  because  their  understanding  was  but  little,  and  their  choice 
proportionable,  they  inflicted  but  easy  punishments;  which  Theo- 
phanes"*  expressed  by  bC  &pT}v<av  fjLa<my&<rai,  they  were  'beaten 
with  thongs,'  or  rods,  or  ferulas. 

§  6.  From  hence  we  may  take  an  estimate  how  it  is  in  this  affair 
as  to  the  question  and  relation  of  conscience.  For  then  these  wise 
men  and  wise  lawgivers  did  declare  them  punishable  when  they  did 
suppose  them  criminal ;  though  in  the  sanction  of  laws  they  were  to 
proceed  by  rule,  and  determine  is  HI  to  itoXv, '  as  things  were  most 
commonly/  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  since  they  being 
to  make  a  rule  could  not  at  all  take  in  extraordinaries,  and  there 
would  many  particulars  and  hasty  instances  be  passed  before  it  could 
come  to  a  just  measure  and  regular  estabUshment,  we  must  therefore 

Iroceed  something  otherwise  in  the  court  of  conscience.     For,  as 
libanius",  speaking  concerning  boys,  said,  Tovro  b4  iarjL  rovvoyLa  r^y 
ov  Trivra  ^vafjLapTrjTov  kolL  irSppu)  /m^/m^co);  fjKiKCaSf  'this  is  not  a 
name  of  age  that  cannot  sin  and  cannot  be  punished.'     But  Anasta- 
sius  Sinaita®  says  that  sometimes  God  imputes  sins  to  boys  from 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.     But  S.  Austin  confessed  the  sins  of 
his  first  years,  the  peevishness  of  his  infancy,  his  wrangling  with  his 
nurses,  his  very  envying  for  the  nurse's  milk  and  fondnesses :  this 
was  indeed  a  greater  piety  than  reason.    But  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
robbed  an  orchard,  he  had  reason  then  to  be  troubled  for  it.     The 
sins  of  children  are  but  little,  but  they  are  sins.    Puerorum  aensu*  in 
qualiacunque  verba  prorumpens,  qui  eerie  ad  ea  gtuB  majores  sapiufU 
pene  nullus  est^.     When  boys  give  evil  words  it  is  almost  nothing. 
But  because  it  is  but  almost  and  comparatively  nothing,  it  is  of  itsdf 
and  absolutely  something ;  and  we  know  not  at  what  period  of  time 
any  cliild  first  comes  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  therefore  neither  can 
we  tell  when  God  will  impute  their  follies ;  and  when  He  does  not 
impute  their  follies  to  damnation,  it  may  be  He  will  impute  them  so 
far  as  to  cause  a  sickness  or  an  immature  and  a  hasty  death.     And 
therefore  parents  and  tutors  can  never  discharge  their  duty  but  by  a 
coercion  and  strict  restraint  of  children,  from  the  very  first  beginning 
of  their  being  capable  of  laws,  of  the  laws  I  mean  of  their  parents, 
and  even  before  that  to  restrain  them  from  the  material  parts  of  any 
evil,  even  from  evil  words  which  they  understand  not.     For  when 
they  once  have  learnt  the  sound  they  will  quickly  perceive  the  sense : 
and  although  we  account  their  infant  maUces  pretty  and  sportive,  yet 
because  we  know  not  from  what  an  early  principle  they  come,  nor 
how  soon  God  will  impute  them,  nor  whither  they  will  tend,  nor 
what  impression  they  leave,  we  should  betimes  exercise  our  legisla- 
tive ;  and  it  is  God's  great  mercy  to  children  that  they  can  under- 

• 

">  L.  I  §   *  Impuberi/   ft   de    senat  ^  Qusest  Ixzxiv.  [p.  486.  4ta   Ing. 

Silan.  habend.  [ad  digest,  lib.  zzix.  tit  1617.] 

5.  1.  1.  §  S3.]  '  Epist  Ivii.  [al.  clxxxviL  cap.  7.  torn. 

•  Declamat  xxl  [torn,  i  p.  532  D.  ii.  col  686  B.] 
fol.  Par.  1606.] 
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stand  fear  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  sin^  that  their  evil  company 
and  evil  inclinations  may  not  prevent  the  discipline  of  the  parents, 
but  that  Ood  and  the  good  things  of  His  law  may  get  the  first  pos- 
session. And  he  that  will  let  his  children  alone  till  they  have  <f>p6- 
vriiJLa  ararqpbv,  animum  consilio  ac  ratione  firmatum  \  '  a  fixed  and 
settled  judgment/  shall  find  evil  habits  fixea  and  permanent  as  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  that  good  counsel  will  be  too  late,  too  easy  a 
remedy.  The  sum  is  this ; — so  long  as  they  are  ignorant,  that  is,  so 
ignorant  that  they  know  not  how  to  deliberate  sufficiently  to  avoid  a 
sin,  so  long  their  evil  is  not  imputed,  but  together  with  their  reason 
begins  their  virtue  or  their  vice. 

§  7.  2)  The  second  sort  of  ignorance  is  concomitant,  that  is,  such 
which  is  really  and  actually  conjoined  with  the  cause  of  the  action, 
but  itself  is  not  the  cause;  for  if  the  man  were  not  ignorant,  he 
would  do  the  thing  nevertheless.  Thus  the  boy  that  flung  a  stone 
ai  a  bird,  and  hit  his  cruel  stepmother  whom  he  knew  not  to  be 
there,  said  he  did  not  then  design  it,  but  the  stone  was  well  thrown. 
He  that  shoots  an  arrow  at  a  stag  and  hits  his  enemy  whom  he  re- 
solved to  kill  when  he  could  well  do  it,  but  knew  not  at  all  that  he 
was  in  the  bush,  hath  an  ignorance  and  a  malice  at  the  same  time ; 
and  here  the  question  is  which  prevails,  the  ignorance  to  excuse,  or 
the  malice  to  condemn.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  ignorance  ex- 
cuses that  action,  but  not  that  man.  He  is  not  a  murderer  in  that 
shooting,  nor  in  the  counsels  and  deliberation  of  that  action ;  but  for 
his  mind  and  his  malice  distinct  from  that  action,  he  is  proportionably 
guilty.  But  if  the  man  have  no  malice  to  the  unfortunate  man  that 
is  killed,  then  he  is  entirely  innocent,  if  his  ignorance  be  innocent. 
The  mind  of  the  man  is,  and  the  action  is ;  and  if  the  ignorance  were 
invincible  and  irremediable,  then  there  is  innocence  on  all  parts. 
Non  consentiunt  qui  errant y  saith  the  law'.  For  there  is  in  this  con- 
comitant ignorance  the  same  reason  as  in  the  antecedent,  so  far  as 
relates  to  that  event,  though  not  as  to  that  action ;  the  action  was 
indeed  voluntary  and  not  procured  by  ignorance,  but  that  event  was ; 
and  that  being  the  thing  only  in  question,  is  to  be  accounted  for  just 
as  those  actions  which  are  wholly  produced  by  ignorance  antecedent. 

§  8.  T  deny  not  but  the  laws  of  wise  republics  have  principally 
regarded  the  mind  and  counsel  of  him  that  sinned,  and  that  therefore 
the  laws  of  the  Eomans  under  their  christian  princes  did  profess  to 
follow  the  law  of  God  in  the  matter  of  involuntary  murder,  and  so 
did  the  Lombards  and  the  Visigoths;  yet  sometimes  this  chance- 
medley  was  punished  by  a  lesser  punishment :  so  we  find  in  the  laws 
of  the  Thuringians,  Q,ui  nolens  sed  casu  quodam  hominem  vjilnera- 
verit  vel  Occident,  compositionem  Ugitimam  solvate  If  a  man  unwit- 
tingly wounds  or  kills  a  man,  «  telum  fugit  potius  quam  /ecerit,  as 
Cicero*  expresses  the  instance,  if  his  arrow  or  weapon  slipped  from 

•>  Cicer.  pro  Cluent  [cap.  6.]  nel.  [lib.  xIviiL  tit  10. 1.  15.] 

^  L.  15.  fil  de  juris.  [?  digest,  lib.  xxii.  ■  Lib.  v.  epist  [?  de  orat,  lib.  iii.  cap. 

tiU  6.  1.  11.]  ;  I  «  DivuB.'  ffi  ad  leg.  Cor-      39.] 
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him,  rather  than  was  flung,  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death ;  but 
neither  shall  he  wholly  escape,  but  must  pay  a  fine  appointed  by  1 
And  there  is  some  reason  for  this,  a)  Because  the  law  must  reqi 
the  life  and  blood  of  every  of  her  citizens  from  vhom  it  is  taken, : 
the  external  event,  of  which  she  is  the  most  competent  judge,  ni 
aa  well  as  it  may  be  repaired.  But  ^}  although  it  may  appear  f 
the  event  waa  not  intended,  yet  it  cannot  so  well  appear  whether 
man  did  use  all  that  diligence  and  precaution  which  wise  and  g 
men  ought  to  do  to  prevent  mischiefs.  And  y)  something  is  to 
indulged  to  the  injured  persou,  some  consideration  had  of  the  g 
and  loss,  and  the  passion  of  the  relatives  of  the  slain  person.  J 
upon  these  considerations  God  was  pleased  to  appoint  sanctuaries 
such  persons;  which  in  true  speaking  is  but  a  just  remedy  for 
unjust  calamity,  and  supposes  that  something  was  permitted 
favour  of  the  relatives  of  the  unhappy  man  that  died,  something 
say,  which  yet  was  not  always  deserved  of  him  that  was  in  daagei 
Bufl'er  it. 

§  9.  3}  The  third  sort  of  ignorance  is  the  worst,  it  is  that  wl 
is  vincible  and  voluntary,  that  is,  procured  by  the  will,  is  not 
prime  cause  of  its  actions  but  the  effect,  brought  in  on  purpose 
make  way  for  an  easy  mischief  with  a  colour  and  excuse.  Of  1 
there  are  two  noted  and  discernible  degrees ;  an  ignorance  crass  i 
dull,  and  introduced  by  negligence  voluntary  and  observed  more 
less ;  and  an  ignorance  affected,  that  is,  chosen  and  delighted  in, 
serve  evil  purposes.  Now  concerning  these  degrees  of  this  crimi 
ignorance  it  is  true  of  them  both  that  they  bring  guilt  upon  the  h 
of  the  ignorant,  according  to  their  several  proportions :  but  conce 
ing  the  actions  themselves  which  are  acted  by  men  in  that  state 
ignorance  and  disorder,  there  is  something  of  particular  considerati 
For  we  find  our  blessed  Saviour  praying  for  pardon  for  His  pei 
cutors  upon  this  very  inducement ;  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  ti 
know  not  what  they  do';"  that  is,  they  do  not  now  know,  for  tl 
are  bhnded  and  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance" :  but  that  it  was  vinci 
and  voluntaiy  appears  by  those  words  of  Christ',  "  If  ye  were  bli 
ye  had  not  sinned ;  but  now  ye  say  that  you  see,-  therefore  your 
remains ;"  and  "  having  eyes  they  see  not,"  that  is,  they  would 
see,  they  did  it  ignoranUy,  and  they  would  not  cure  their  ignorai 
fur  it  was  evident  that  Christ  said  and  did  enough  infinitely  to  c 
vince  them  that  He  was  the  Messias.  So  also  8.  Paul's^  ignore 
was  very  culpable,  when  in  zeal  and  rage  he  persecuted  the  churol 
God;  but  yet  this  ignorance  lessened  the  malice  of  the  effect,  : 
disposed  him  greatly  towards  pardon.  Upon  these  considerationt 
is  a  worthy  enquiry  iuto  that  effect  *^^  influence  which  proceeds  e 
from  a  criminal  ignorance  and  undisoetniiig  estate,  and  what  it 
operate  towards  pardon.  Tiie  question  then  is,  whether  what  is  d 
by  persons  that  know  not  what  they  do,  when  that  disability  to  ki 
'  [Luke  xiiil  34.]  ■  [John  ix.  ♦!.] 

"  lAcliui.  17.]  '  r  [ITiiu.  i.  13  j  G«l.  i.J 
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is  procured  by  themselves,  either  by  vohintary  negligence  or  malicious 
purpose,  is  a  sin  as  great  as  if  it  were  done  knowingly. 


QUESTION. 

§  10.  The  case  is  this, — Marcus  Bibulus  falls  frequently  into 
drunkenness ;  when  he  is  drunk  he  fights,  and  fornicates,  and  steals, 
and  does  (as  it  happens)  all  manner  of  impiety.  Does  his  drunken- 
ness excuse,  or  does  it  extenuate^  or  does  it  aggravate  his  fault  P 

§  11.  The  Greeks  call  these  things  irapoivCas,  that  is,  fj  ^k  tov 
oXvov  appis  Kal  olabriTroT€  aixaprCa,  'contention  and  every  mischief 
that  comes  from  wine,'  saith  Hesychius;  which  when  a  man  hath 
observed  to  be  consequent  to  his  intemperance,  or  hath  been  foretold 
of  it  by  laws  and  wise  persons,  he  may  justly  fall  under  the  sentence 
not  only  of  drunkenness,  but  of  homicide,  or  incest,  or  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  the  vile  daughter  of  so  disgraced  a  mother.  Drunkards 
are  very  often  proud  and  quarrelsome :  and  therefore  to  that  of  Solo- 
mon', ''Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,"  Eabba*  saith,  Ne 
species  vinum  cvjus  finis  est  sanguis,  "  look  not  upon  the  wine  whose 
end  is  blood:''  and  Eustathius^  saith  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus 
were  painted  Kariypvtrai  \€paiv  al  ix€v  ^yx^'P^'^***»  ^^  ^^  S(f>€t.s'  tovto 
b€  TTpbs  atviyiJLa  tov  koX  Or}pi<ab€is  Koi  <f)oviKovs  clival  tovs  fieOvovras, 
'  having  snakes  and  daggers  in  their  hands,  to  shew  that  drunkards 
were  beastly  and  bloody.'  And  therefore  if  such  persons  could  have 
impunity,  there  were  no  safety  for  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  or  the 
chastity  of  modest  women.  But  they  neither  have,  nor  have  they 
reason  why  they  should.  01  yap  ix€6hijovT€s  kolL  irpd^avris  n  KaKop 
&bt,Kov(n'  rrjs  yap  dyvoCas  avroC  elciv  atrioi'  i^v  yap  avrois  firi 
ttCv€iv  tocovtov,  &(tt  dyvorja-avras  tCtit^iv  rhv  itaripa,  said  Aristotle  ^; 
'  they  that  being  drunk  do  evil  are  guilty  of  the  injury ;  because 
they  are  causes  of  their  own  ignorance :  for  they  might  have  abstained 
from  that  excess  which  caused  them  ignorantly  to  smite  their  father.' 
Fittacus  by  a  law  caused  a  double  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
drunkards,  one  for  the  cause,  and  the  other  for  the  evil  efiect*^.  The 
same  also  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Plato  both  in  his  first  and  in  his 
sixth  book  of  laws :  but  generally  all  the  interpreters  of  Aristotle  % 
the  old  philosophers,  the  Mahometans,  and  the  Christians,  and  the 
heathens,  are  perfectly  of  this  persuasion,  that  the  sins  they  do  in 
their  drunken  fit  are  perfectly  to  be  imputed  to  them.  To  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  Cicero',  Nam  qui  se  propter  vinum  aut  amorem  aut 

'  [Pror.  xxiii.  31.]  et  4.  [p.  1110.] 

*  Gemara  Sanhedrin,  cap.  8.  [p.  286#         •*  Vide  etiarn  Politic,  ii.  cap.  ult.  f  p. 

interp.  J.  Coch,  4to.  Amst  1629.J  1274.]  et  Rhetor,  ii.  cap.  27.  [p.  1402.J 

*»  Ad  Iliad,  f  [320.  p.  982.  fol.  Baa.  •  Averroes  in  lib.  iii.  ethic,  c.  6.  [in- 

1560.]  ter  opp.  Aristot.,  torn.  iii.  fol.  36.  i.  8vo. 

^  Moral,  magn.,  lib.  i.  cap.  34.  [torn.  ii.  Yen.  1562.] 
p.  1195.]  et  Ethic  ad  Nicom.  I  iii.  c  2,  '  Ad  Herennium,  lib.  ii.  [cap.  16.] 
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iraeundiam  fugUse  rationem  dicet,  it  aninii  vilio  videbiiur  netci 
noil  impmdentia :  quare  non  imprudentia  te  d^endet.  Bed  culpa  t 
taminahit,  '  he  tiiat  with  wine  or  anger  or  luat  loses  his  reason,  c 
not  pretend  ignorance  or  want  of  Knowledge  for  bis  excuse,  for 
his  own  fault  ne  is  polluted.'  And  this  is  the  sense  of  the  doci 
of  the  church.  S.  BasiU  says  drunkenness  is  avOaCptTos  iaCfi 
iKoiJaios  (uivCa,  so  S.  Chrysostom'' ;  voluniaria  intania,  so  S.  Aust: 
aiOaCpfTos  fiavfa,  SO  Isidore  Peiusiot*  :  '  a  voluntary  devil,'  '  a  cho 
madness,'  '  a  spontaneous  fury.'  And  the  very  same  words  are  u 
by  Seneca'  ana  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  And  therefore  the  sinn 
man  must  not  excuse  him  by  his  stupidity,  and  blame  the  wiae, 
himself  only;  asCallicles  in  the  comedy °'  convinced  Dinarchtis  w] 
he  prayed  him  to  give  him  pardon, 

' Quod  aniini  impos  vini  Titio  fecerim : 

he  was  not  himself  when  he  did  it,  it  was  his  wine,  not  he.  Tlie 
man  answered  him, 

Nou  places :  in  mulum  quippikoi  confers  qnod  Dcqnil  loqni. 
Nam  Tinuin  si  rsbuUri  passiC,  ae  dereadeiet: 
Non  rinum  hominibus  moderui  led  homiaes  tipo  soleat. 
Qui  quidem  piobi  sunt;  Terum  quj  improbus  est,  uve  subibit, 
Siie  tideo  c&ret  temeW,  (amen  ab  ingenio  eit  improbuB. 

'  Blame  not  the  wine,  for  wine  does  not  govern  a  good  man,  but  a  gt 
man  the  wine :  but  he  that  is  wicked  is  vricked  from  within,  whetl 
he  drinks  or  no.'  By  these  sayings  of  wise  men  we  perceive  that  tl 
held  not  the  drunkara  innocent  even  in  those  vilenesses  which  he  ( 
in  his  drunkenness;  and  their  reason  was  philosopliical,  the  efii 
from  a  voluntary  cause  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  first  principle. 

§  12.  But  commonwealths  have  another  interest  to  serve;  th 
are  to  secure  the  lives  and  good  things  of  their  citizens,  and  thereft 
they  are  by  all  means  to  effect  what  is  necessary :  and  if  drunk 
mischiefs  were  unpunished,  men  might  pretend  drunkenness  for 
excuse,  and  make  tt  really  to  be  the  warrant  of  their  licentioiisne 
their  rapine,  their  lust,  or  their  revenge. 

Nim  si  iithuc  jui  est,  u(  tu  isthuc  excuaare  possiei, 
Laci  claro  dinpismus  mniin  matronis  palanij 

Nds  fecease  auiorii  causa;  nimis  vile'  nt  vinam  alque  amor. 
Si  ebrio  alque  imanti  impane  facere  quod  labeal,  licet, 

said  old  Euclio  to  Lyconides".  '  If  drunkenness  may  be  our  excui 
let  US  go  and  drink  dmnk  that  we  may  rob  the  matrons  in  the  street 
And  Manuel  Palfeologus"  tells  of  one  that  had  a  mind  to  be  reveng 
and  put  some  affront  upon  a  great  man;  and  because  he  durst  n 
when  he  was  sober,  he  drank  himself  into  an  impudent  fierceue 


1  [Hom.  in  ebrioso*,  lom.iL  p.  125  E.l 

*  [Horn,  de  reiur..  torn.  iL  p.  469  A.I 

torn.  ii.  p.  344.] 

'  fDeiobr,  torn.  Ti.  append,  eol.  227.] 

-  PlauL  Trucul.,  act.  iv.  swn.  3.  [5 

'  [lib.  I  epist.  203.  p.  60  C.  foL  Pai. 

"  AuluL,  act.  W.  seen.  10.  [17.1 

1838.] 

'  Onl.  >ii  [p.  206.  Sva  Baa.  1578. 
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that  he  might  first  have  boldness^  and  then,  as  he  hoped,  hnpunitj. 
And  therefore  there  may  be  great  reason  why  the  civil  laws  of  any 
nation  should  punish  tlie  evil  effeets  of  drunkenness  not  only  for  the 
evil  mother's  sake,  but  for  the  security  of  the  citizens. 

§  13.  But  in  theology,  and  in  the  just  estimate  of  things  in  order 
to  conscience,  we  are  to  speak  and  to  proceed  with  some  little  differ- 
ence. For  if  it  be  asked  concerning  the  drunkenness,  or  concerning 
the  man,  there  is  no  peradventure  but  he  is  for  these  evil  effects  the 
worse  man,  and  the  drunkenness  is  also  the  greater  crime.  The 
drunkenness  makes  the  injury  or  the  murder  less  criminal  than  if  it 
were  done  with  actual  reason  and  choice,  but  these  make  the  drunk- 
enness more  hitolerable  and  criminal.  Tlie  man  in  choosing  drunk- 
enness with  or  for  these  effects  is  mucli  the  worse  man;  but  the 
crime  is  the  voluntary  drunkenness,  not  the  involuntary  rage  and  * 
injury.     And  this  appears  upon  these  reasons. 

§  14.  1)  Because  by  how  much  more  the  sense  and  reason  is  de- 
praved, by  so  much  the  less  the  man  hath  pleasure  in  his  sin.  For 
if  he  be  wholly  mad  or  senseless,  his  sin  is  wholly  useless  to  him,  it 
does  him  no  present  dehght,  any  more  than  to  a  beast  to  push  with 
his  horns ;  which  therefore  is  not  criminal  because  he  cannot  reflect 
upon  his  own  act,  he  cannot  choose  it  for  a  reasonable  consideration, 
he  hath  no  will  to  entertain  it.  But  if  he  be  not  so  far  gone,  then 
there  is  some  proportion  of  guilt,  because  there  is  of  choice  in  the 
shipwrecks  of  his  reason  and  his  will :  and  therefore  Theodoret^  said. 
To  bk  rrjs  ixidrjs  Ix€l  nva  ixinyfriv  K€Kpafj.€irqv  avyyvd^irf,  '  drunken- 
ness hath  some  reproof,  and  some  pity ;  some  punishment,  and  some 
pardon.'  And  Arrius  Menander*J  said  that  per  vinum  aut  lasciviam 
lapsis  capitalis  pcdna  remitlenda  esl/ they  that  sin  by  drunkenness  or 
passion  may  be  punished,  but  not  capitally  /  the  same  with  that  in 
Stob8eus%  Trjv  yiiOrjv  iLvajjLapTrjriKSv  rt  TT€pLi\€iv»  Even  in  the  follies 
and  stupidities  of  drunkenness  there  is  something  amiss  besides  the 
material  part.  But  this  is  when  there  is  something  left  by  which  he 
can  understand  and  choose  something  of  the  crime. 

§  15.  2)  The  mischiefs  consequent  to  drunkenness  are  therefore 
less  moral  evils,  because  they  do  less  moral  mischief.  For  no  man 
by  his  lust  acted  in  his  drunkenness  is  made  more  lustful,  or  by  any 
act  then  done  is  promoted  towards  a  vicious  habit ;  for  he  knew  not 
what  he  did,  and  remembers  it  not :  it  is  like  Lot's  incest,  no  more 
known  after  than  before,  and  therefore  it  leaves  no  sediment  or  lees 

P  Qusest  Ixx.  in  Genea.  [torn.  L  p.      deperd. — Fabric.  bibU  Gnec,  torn.  iv.  p. 
82.]  843.] 

1  In  lib.  yL  de  re  milit  [inter  script 

'  [OitK  tatiVt  *Efif${Hr$riv  irdrtp,  \4yovra  rw, 
Ijfiaoroyy  &irr€  irphs  <ri  fit  ffvyyif^fJLris  Tvx**y» 
6  yap  us  rhr  iurBtyfj  fil(f  r\,  TldfjupiXt,  * 

woiSf^f  vfipi^tiv  oi/K  S^jMprdu'tuf  SoKCi. — 

Philipp.  apud  Stob.  floriL,  tit  xviii.  21.1 
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behind  it ;  which  shews  it  to  have  more  natural  vileness  than  m 
and  therefore  is  nearer  to  pardon. 

El  c«uu  juils  est,  siquidem  iu  ttt  at  prndicaa, 

Te  eun  com|ircsBi>te  vmolcDtuui  Tirginem'. 

If  the  young  man  was  drunk  when  he  lay  with  her  he  hath  i 
excuse,  that  is,  as  to  his  lust;  but  that  is  an  aggravation  ol 
druukennesa,  and  he  is  not  the  more  acquitted,  when  the  aggravi 
of  his  sin  and  punishment  is  only  placed  upon  the  right  cause. 

§  16.  3)  If  the  consequent  mischiefs  of  drunkenness  vrer^  fon 
those  sins  which  materially  they  are,  that  is,  if  they  were  pro] 
guilty  of  all  that  they  ignoraiitly  do,  then  it  would  follow  that 
cause  murder  is  worse  than  drunkenness,  and  yet  that  mnrder 
involuntary,  some  action  that  is  involuntuy  would  be  more  malic 
than  that  which  is  chosen.  If  it  be  replied  that  those  conseq 
acts  are  chosen  because  the  cause  of  them  is  chosen,  accordinj 
what  is  discoursed  in  the  fourth  rule  of  this  chapter;  I  answer, 
this  is  true  if  drunkenness  were  not  an  accidental  cause  of  them : 
these  effects  being  but  contingent  to  drunkenness,  and  the  effe< 
some  other  evil  principle,  which  then  prevails  when  by  drunken 
the  man's  guards  are  called  off,  therefore  they  cannot  be  enti 
attributed  to  drunkenness ;  and  therefore  if  a  man  be  surprised  ' 
drink,  or  is  advised  to  it  as  to  a  medicine,  if  he  falls  into  such  < 
sequent  disorders,  it  would  be  hard  to  damn  this  man  as  a  murd 
or  as  an  incestuous  person,  when  he  is  so  neither  by  his  present 
his  antecedent  choice.  Tlierefore  it  is  that  Libaniue*  savs  that 
who  hath  grievously  offended  another  7roAA«»rir  MSios  anijkBfi) 
ohov  KaTa<t>vyatv,  'oftentimes  is  not  punished  when  wine  was 
excuse  ;'  and  the  scholiast  upon  the  ^airtXiKa"  says  that  he  that 
a  man  Awi  fif\4rqs,  '  with  deliberation,'  is  dmJyyptooTos,  '  not  t< 
pardoned  ;'  if  he  does  it  by  chance  he  is  free ;  but  if  by  drunken 
he  was  by  the  Eoman  law  banished  for  five  yeara :  and  thus  ju! 
is  preserved  on  all  hands,  that  the  drunkenness  should  be  puni: 
more  than  drunkenness,  and  the  murder  less  than  murder.  For 
is  the  worse  for  having  such  a  daughter,  but  this  is  more  pardon 
for  having  such  a  motlier. 

§  17.  But  if  the  drunkenness  be  but  imperfect,  if  the  conseqi 
crimes  be  remembered  and  delighted  in  afterwards  (for  that 
certain  indication  the  stupidity  was  not  extreme,  not  equal  t< 
excuse),  then 

such  a  drunkard  is  also  all  that  which  he  acts  and  professes  it 
fully:  a  remembering  drunkard,  as  he  is  but  an  ill  companion, 
he  falls  into  the  horrid  consequents  which  too  often  are  the  pur 
ments  of  intemperance,  hath  no  excuse.     But  if  he  chose  drun! 

•  AuliJ,  «t.  i..  teen.  7.  [7.]  D.] 

'  Ueclam.t.  iiii.  (lom,  L,  p.  .513  D-l  -  [MbM.,  lib.  i.  epigr.  28:  of.  Plul 

"  [In  lib.  li.  lil.  39.  torn.  viL  p.  693      nympoi.,  lib.  I  torn.  viii.  p.  41'!.] 
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ness  on  purpose  that  he  might  have  impudence  enough  to  do  a  mis- 
chief, he  committed  the  sin  beforehand^  and  was  before  he  acted  it 
guilty  before  God ;  and  when  he  hath  acted  it  he  is  also  guilty  be- 
fore men^.  But  unless  it  be  in  these  cases,  the  actions  done  by  him 
that  understands  not  what  he  does  are  as  the  actions  of  a  mad-man 
or  a  fool.  The  sin  was  done  before,  and  the  mischief  and  the  punish- 
ment do  follow :  but  the  guilt  is  in  the  cause,  not  in  the  effect  that 
is  involuntary;  though  proceeding  from  a  cause  that  was  indeed 
voluntary,  but  not  univocal  and  proper. 

§  18.  The  sense  of  this  question  thus  explicated  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers,  who  in  the  instance  of  Lot  declared  him 
criminal  only  as  to  his  drunkenness,  not  to  his  incest.  So  Origen^ 
S.  Chrysostomy,  S.  Austin' :  and  S.  Ambrose*  gives  this  account  of 
the  whole  question;  Sane  discimus  vitandam  ebrietatem,  8fc,,  'we 
learn  that  drunkenness  is  to  be  avoided,  by  which  we  are  brought  to 
that  evil  state  of  things,  that  we  cannot  beware  of  erimes :  for  those 
things  which  being  sober  we  avoid,  when  we  are  drunk  we  ignorantly 
commit.'  And  a  little  after ;  they  who  have  been  too  free  in  drink- 
ing wine,  know  not  what  they  speak,  they  are  like  men  dead  and 
buried :  Ideoqtie  aiqua  per  vinum  deli^ftierint,  apud  sapientea  judu 
ces  venia  quidem  facta  donantiir,  sed  levitaiis  damnantur^  auclarea, 
'  therefore  what  vilenesses  they  commit  in  their  wine  (meaning  when 
they  know  not  what  they  do)  for  the  deeds  themselves  so  ignorantly 
committed  they  find  pardon  amongst  wise  judges,  but  for  their  temu- 
lency  a  condemnation.' 

§  19.  The  result  of  these  discourses  is  this  :  the  vilenesses  which 
are  done  by  drunken  and  stupid  persons  unwittingly,  are  not  of  the 
same  kind  of  which  naturally  they  are  and  woula  be  if  the  actors 
were  sober  :  they  are  not  the  crimes  of  murder  or  lust  or  incest  re- 
spectively, but  circumstances  of  great  horror  aggravating  the  drunk- 
enness, and  deeply  condemning  the  man.  And  yet,  if  the  drunken- 
ness be  not  extreme,  I  mean  the  stupidity  and  ignorance,  if  that  be 
not  such  as  to  take  away  wholly  the  use  of  reason  and  moral  choice, 
all  the  remaining  portions  of  reason  do  in  their  proper  degree  make 
the  imperfect  drunkard  guilty  of  other  perfect  crimes,  even  of  what- 
soever he  then  shall  act ;  and  they  shall  for  their  own  degrees  of  re- 
maining choice  be  imputed  to  him  as  certainly  as  the  drunkenness. 

§  20.  The  same  is  the  case  of  inconsideration  and  oblivion,  whose 
effects  are  innocent  upon  the  same  accounts  and  no  other.  If  they 
come  in  upon  a  negative  principle,  that  is,  begin  and  proceed  upon  a 
natural  deficiency  and  an  unavoidable  cause,  that  which  is  forgotten, 

*  See  rule  4  of  this  chap.   [§  2.  p.  *  Lib.   xxii.    contr.    Faust    Manicb., 
612.]                                                                cap.  44.  [torn.  viii.  col.  386.1 

*  HomiL  V.   io.  Genes,   [torn.  iL   p.  *  Lib.  de  patriarch.  Abraiiam,  cap.  6. 
74.]                                                                  [torn.  i.  col.  301  B.] 

f  Hoinil.  adiv.  in  Genes,  [torn.  iv.  p.  •»  [*  notantur,'  edd.] 

453  D.] 
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or  that  which  is  done  bj  forgetfulness  must  be  amended  and  repai 
as  well  as  we  can :  but  by  a  preceding  morally  diligent  care, 
an  after-revocatioiij  nolition  or  amends,  it  may  be  Kept  innoo 
Tbis  only  thing  is  to  be  interposed,  that  if  by  the  precontract  c 
vicious  habit  there  is  ingenerated  in  our  spirita  and  exterior  facol 
such  a  proinptnesB  and  facility  of  sinning,  that  many  of  the  act 
such  a  habit  are  done  without  advertency,  as  in  vile  and  habi 
swearing,  every  such  action  though  passing  without  notice  is  criiDi 
because  it  is  the  product  of  the  will  habitually  depraved  j  and  tl 
is  no  other  cause  why  the  actual  consent  of  the  will  is  not  at  it, 
because  it  was  not  required,  but  presumed,  and  taken  without  disp 
A  young  lutenist  disputes  and  contends  for  every  single  touch  ( 
string :  out  when  he  hath  made  it  easy  and  habitual,  he  resolve 
play  a  set  of  lessons,  and  every  stroke  is  voluntary,  though  every 
]s  not  now  actually  considered. 


§  21.  To  tliissect.  'of  ignorance'  belongs  the  question  coDcen 
fraud  and  guile.  For  if  another  man  cozens  and  abuses  my  un 
standing,  he  places  me  in  ignorance;  and  then  it  is  worth  oor 
quiiy,  what  morality  or  what  obligation  there  is  in  those  act 
which  are  done  by  us  so  abused,  bo  deceived,  so  made  ignorant, 
incapable  of  judging  rightly. 

§  22.  The  answer  relies  upon  the  same  grounds  as  formerly,  i 
this  advantage,  that  he  who  is  deceived  by  the  crafts  of  another,  1 
most  commonly  an  ignorance  that  is  very  innocent ;  and  then  if  ' 
ignorance  be  wholly  the  cause  of  any  action,  the  cause  is  innoc 
and  so  is  the  production.  And  upon  the  same  accounts  we  an 
judge  concerning  the  obligation  of  promises  and  contracts  made 
persons  in  error  and  deception,  a)  If  the  error  be  concerning 
substance  of  the  thing  contracted  for,  the  contract  is  naturally  inv« 
and  obhges  not  at  all.  If  Titius  buy  a  liorse,  and  Caiua  send  hi 
mule  or  an  os,  there  is  nothing  done,  Titius  hath  made  no  barf 
at  all.  If  I  buy  a  man-servant,  and  the  merchant  sells  me  a  mai 
dressed  in  man's  apparel,  this  makes  the  contract  invalid ;  I  made 
baigain  for  a  maid-servant,  but  for  a  man.  When  Jacob  mar 
Sachel,  and  lay  with  Leah,  that  coiicumbency  made  no  marriage 
tween  them ;  for  the  substitution  of  another  person  was  such  an 
jury  as  made  the  contract  to  be  none  at  all :  and  unless  Jacob 
afterwards  consented,  Leah  had  been  none  of  his  wife.  ;3)  If 
error  and  ignorance  be  not  in  the  substance  of  the  contract,  whati 
else  the  error  be,  the  contract  is  naturally  valid,  that  is,  withou 
new  contract  and  renewed  consent  it  can  stand ;  but  if  that  e: 
was  the  cause  of  the  contract,  which  if  the  error  had  not  been  wc 
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not  have  been  at  all,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  abused  person  to 
rescind  the  contract,  and  the  fraudulent  contractor  is  in  conscience 
bound  to  recede  from  all  his  ill-acquired  advantages.  The  reason  is, 
because  he  did  injury  to  his  neighbour,  and  placed  him  in  evil  dispo- 
sitions and  unaptness  to  choose  wisely,  otherwise  than  God  and  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  common  intention  of  contractors  do  intend : 
and  therefore  although  there  was  so  much  of  the  substantial  requi- 
sites as  could  make  a  contract  naturally  valid,  yet  it  was  so  ill  that 
all  laws  and  intentions  and  tacit  conditions  of  contractors  have  thought 
fit  to  relieve  the  abused  person.  Dolo  vel  metu  adAidito,  actio  quU 
dem  nascUur,  si  subdita  stipulatio  sit :  per  doli  malt  tamen  vel  metus 
exceptionem  submoveri  petitio  debet ^ :  and  the  reason  is  given  I.  'Si 
dolo.'  b.Cde  rescindenda  venditione  *; — Si  dolo  adversarii  deceptum 
venditionem  pradii  te  fecisse  presses  provincia  aditus  animadverterit, 
sciens  contrarium  esse  dolum  bona  fidei  {qua  in  hujiismodi  maxime 
contractibus  exigitur)  rescindi  venditionem  jnbebit.  In  contracts  the 
honesty  of  the  contractors  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  and  fraud 
is  destructive  of  all  honest  intentions;  and  therefore  the  prsetor 
shall  rescind  such  fraudulent  bargains,  y)  But  if  the  error  was  not 
the  entire  cause  of  the  contract,  but  that  upon  other  accounts  we 
would  have  bargained,  only  we  would  not  have  paid  so  great  a  price, 
then  the  bargain  is  valid,  and  the  praetor  cannot  rescind  it,  nor  the 
injured  person  revoke  it ;  but  the  civil  law®  in  this  case  did  permit 
actionem  quanti  minoris,  that  is,  an  amends  for  so  much  detriment  as 
I  suffer  apparently  by  the  fraud.  If  Caius  sells  to  Msevius  sheep 
which  he  affirms  to  be  sound,  but  they  are  indeed  rotten,  the  law 
permits  not  rescission  of  the  bargain,  but  forces  Caius  to  restore  so 
much  of  the  price  as  the  sheep  were  overvalued.  And  this  is  also 
the  measure  in  the  court  of  conscience.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
in  such  cases  where  the  fault  of  the  vendible  commodity  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  buyer,  and  where  the  seller  did  deceive  voluntarily. 
Por  in  other  cases  caveat  emptor  is  the  rule  of  the  law,  *  let  the  buyer 
look  to  it,'  and  it  is  also  the  rule  in  conscience.  The  seller  must  not 
affirm  the  thing  to  be  without  fault  if  he  knows  it  vicious  and  faulty : 
but  neither  is  he  bound  to  proclaim  the  faults  of  his  goods,  if  they 
be  discernible.  And  of  tliis  Cicero^  discourses  reasonably,  Num  te 
emere  eoegity  qui  ne  hortatus  quidem  est  ?  Ille  quod  non  placebat  pro* 
scripsit;  quod  placebat  emisti.  Quod  si  qui  proscribunt  villam  bonam 
beneque  adijicatam,  non  existifnantur/efellisse,  etiamsi  ilia  nee  bona 
est,  nee  adificata  ratione ;  multo  minus  qui  domum  non  laudarunt : 
ubi  enim  judicium  emptoris  est,  ibifraus  venditoris  qua  potest  esse? 
Sin  autem  dictum  non  omne  prastandum  est,  quod  dictum  non  est,  id 
prcestandum  putas  ?  Quid  vero  est  stultius  quam  vendiforem  ejus  rei 

'  L.  *  Dolo/ 5.  C.  de  inutilib.  stipulat  *  L.   13.  ff.  de   actionibus  empti,   in 

[Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  viii.  tit.  39.]  et  lustit.  princ.  [Digest.,  lib.  xix.  tit  1.] 

de  exceptionib.  in  initio.  [lib.  iv.  tit  13.]  '  Lib.  iii  offic.  [cap.  13.] 

'  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  iv.  tit  44.  L  5.] 
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quam  vendat  mtia  narrare  ?  Quid  anient  tank  aisurdum,  qnam  s 
KlinijUMtt  ita  praeo  pradicet,  Domum  vendo  ptttilentem  ?  '  who 
pelled  thee  to  buy  P  the  man  that  sold  it  did  not  (it  may  be)  so  i 
as  desire  tliee.  He  sold  it  because  it  did  Dot  please  him ;  ao( 
cause  it  did  please  thee  thou  hast  bought  it.  He  that  sets  up 
of  sale  and  proclaims  a  house  fair,  and  well  built  and  well  se 
hath  not  deceived  thee,  though  it  be  neithei  well  built,  nor 
seated ;  because  if  it  be  entire  for  thee  to  make  a  judgment,  he 
not  deceived  thee.  Much  less  if  he  hath  not  praised  it.  For 
that  is  spokea  in  the  bill  is  not  of  necessity  (viz.  in  order  to  the 
gain  OF  thy  choice)  to  be  veriGed,  much  less  must  that  be  perfo 
or  required  which  was  not  spoken.  But  does  ever  any  mai 
atiuking  fish  to  be  sold,  or  say.  Come  and  buy  a  house  that 
the  plague  in  it  P  All  this  is  great  reason :  only  this  is  to  be  a( 
that  such  faults  as  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  buyer  must  1m 
clared,  or  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  price :  and  the  case  is  the  s 
if  the  buyer  be  a  child,  or  a  fool,  or  an  ignorant  undiscemins  pei 
for  no  man  must  be  made  richer  by  the  injury  and  folly  of  his 
ther*.  I  know  that  in  all  the  public  contracts  of  mankind, 
which  all  men  consent  in  is,  to  ouy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear : 
christian  rehgion,  and  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  the  \o\ 
spiritual  interests,  are  sent  from  heaven,  to  cause  merchandise  1 
an  instance  of  society,  and  not  a  craft  and  robbeiy.  8)  If  the  fc 
be  deceived,  but  not  by  the  seller,  but  by  a  third  person,  and  that  dt 
tion  be  the  cause  of  the  contract,  the  Duyer  may  rescind  the  con 
if  he  can ;  that  is,  he  is  not  in  conscience  obliged  to  staad  to 
he  can  be  quit  in  law :  but  he  that  deceived  him  is  bound  to  n 
his  injury  if  he  have  suffered  any,  or  to  break  the  bargain  if 
goods  be  unaltered.  These  things  have  no  particular  reason,  bw 
evident  upon  the  former  accounts. 


FEAS  THAT  HAKES  OCR  REASON  rSELESS  AND  BurFBRS  trs  NOT  TO  C0X8I 
LEAVES  THB  ACTIONS  IT  FSODUOEB  FREE  VROM  CRIME,  IVBH  TBOUQH  II 
BE  CULPABLE. 

&  1.  The  case  is  this;  Boherto  Mangone  a  poor  Neapolitan 
veiling  upon  the  mountains  to  his  own  house,  is  seized  on  by 

«  L.  'In  csuM,'  1  'Idem  Pomp."  ft  lit  tiLZI.  21]  L.  'Si  volunote,'  I 
d*  minor.  [DigeiC,  lib.  iy.  tiL  4.  1.  16  §  reKinil.  vend.  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  it 
4b]  «t  L  '  Item  «,>  f  ult.  S  Locati,  (lib,      44.  L  S.] 
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banditti,  a  pistol  is  put  to  his  breast,  and  he  threatened  to  be  killed 
unless  he  will  be  their  guide  to  the  house  of  signior  Seguiri  hi« 
landlord,  whom  he  knows  they  intend  to  rob  and  murder.  The  poor 
Mangone  did  so :  his  lord  was  murdered,  his  goods  rifled  and  hia 
house  burned.  The  question  is,*whether  Mangone  be  guilty  of  his 
lord^s  death. 

§  2.  To  this  the  answer  is  easy,  that  Mangone  is  not  innocent ; 
and  though  he  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to  Seguiri's 
death,  yet  rather  than  die  himself  he  was  willing  the  other  should. 
No  man  is  desirous  in  a  storm  to  throw  his  goods  into  the  sea  if  he 
could  lielp  it,  and  save  his  life ;  but  rather  than  lose  his  goods  and 
his  life  too  he  heaves  them  overboard.  MtKral  fjikv  ovv  flciv  al  roi- 
avrai  Trp6,^€i.s'  koCKa<n  KaV  fxaXXov  kKovcCoiSf  said  Aristotle^,  ^  these 
kind  of  actions  are  mixed,  but  they  have  more  of  spontaneity  and 
election  in  them  than  of  constraint.'  No  Christian  remaining  a 
Christian  is  willing  to  offer  sacrifice  to  demons,  or  to  abjure  Christ, 
if  he  be  let  alone :  but  he  that  in  time  of  persecution  falls  away,  not 
changing  his  heart,  but  denying  his  profession,  this  man  is  not  ex-» 
cused  by  his  fear,  but  betrayed  by  it.  "Evia  8'  t<r(09  ovk  iariv  avay^ 
Kaa-Oijvai,,  ik\a  fAoWov  d,TroOjrqT€ov,  TraOovra  to,  b^ivdrara^  'there 
are  some  things  to  which  a  man  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  com- 
pelled by  any  force,  but  he  must  rather  die  than  do  them.'  And 
because  there  are  some  things  h  kal  rriv  d,v0p(i)TT(irqv  f^vaiv  virep" 
T(Cv€L,  '  which  are  insufferable  to  human  nature,'  and  therefore  there 
is  in  laws  assigned  a  certain  allowance  of  fear,  qui  potest  eadere  in 
fortem  et  constantem  virum,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  danger  of  suffering 
the  extremest  evils,  and  our  obedience  to  human  laws  is  excused  in 
such  cases,  because  no  man  is  ordinarily  bound  by  the  laws  to  suffer  a 
greater  evil  in  keeping  the  law  than  is  threatened  by  the  law  itself 
to  him  that  breaks  them ;  therefore  the  law  allows  an  omission  of  obe- 
dience in  the  fear  of  the  greatest  evils,  as  I  have  already  explicated*. 
But  in  divine  laws  it  is  otherwise,  because  no  man  can  threaten  or 
inflict  on  another  an  evil  comparably  so  great  as  God  does  on  them 
that  break  His  laws ;  and  therefore  the  less  fear  cannot  be  a  reason- 
able excuse  against  a  greater ;  and  in  all  cases  the  fear  of  man  must 
yield  to  the  fear  of  God.  And  therefore  in  the  matter  of  a  divine 
commandment,  no  fear  of  temporal  evil  is  an  excuse  or  warranty. 
Because  we  are  taught  to  despise  poverty  and  pain  and  death,  and  to 
do  all  this  cheerfully  and  gloriously.  And  therefore  this  case  of  con- 
science and  its  whole  dimensions  are  quickly  measured. 

§  3.  But  this  is  only  in  negative  commandments,  for  they  can 
never  be  broken  with  innocence  upon  what  pretended  necessity  or 
violence  soever.     But  in  positive  conmiandments  the  case  is  not  so 

•»  Ethic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  I,  [torn.  ii.  p.  ^  Lib.   iii.   chap.   1.   rule   2.   [p.   81. 

1110.]  above.] 

»  [ibid.] 
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dear,  but  fit  to  be  more  considered :  but  it  will  quickly  also  coi 
an  issue,  if  we  distinguisli  omissions  from  commissions.  For  no 
may  upon  any  pretence  do  any  thing  against  a  positive  comn 
ment.  He  may  omit  to  visit  a  Christian  in  ptiswi,  if  he  feai 
shall  lose  his  hfe  in  the  visitation,'  or  be  threatened  with  any 
calamity;  but  lie  may  not  do  him  any  injury  or  oppressioB  to 
his  life  and  liberty.  But  I  have  to  this  also  given  particular  ar 
upon  another  occasion".  That  which  I  am  to  add  here  is 
there  is  no  peradventure  but  the  obedience  to  a  positive  comn 
ment,  till  it  be  placed  in  its  own  circumstances  and  required 
and  now  and  so,  will  give  place  to  so  just  a  cause  of  deference 
stay  as  is  the  securing  ourselves  against  a  great  fear.  For  v 
God  hath  not  reijuired  us  in  partici^  manner  to  do  a  duty.  He 
required  it  in  a  very  particular  maiiuCT  to  preserve  ours^ves. 
when  the  case  ia  so  that  tlie  particular  ia  required,  no  fear  of 
can  hinder  us.  For  in  all  things  God  is  to  be  preferred.  And  tl 
fore  it  is  so  rarely  well  ordered  that  unless  it  be  in  extraordi 
oases,  as  the  a[>OBtles  preaching  the  gospel,  their  open  coiifessioi 
faith,  their  declaring  agaiiiat  the  religions  of  the  world  at  that  1 
for  which  they  had  special  commands,  and  were  to  do  tlieui  and 
to  fear  the  feat  of  men,  there  is  scarce  any  positive  law  of  God 
either  it  may  be  performed  by  an  internal  suppletory,  by  a  desire 
willingness  and  endeavour,  or  else  will  be  sufficient  to  be  dou< 
the  article  of  death,  that  ia,  then  when  we  need  not  fear  the  worst 
man  can  do  unto  us.  Thus  it  is  in  the  susception  of  the  sacrame 
from  the  actual  susception  of  which  liy  a  great  and  just  fear  if  w 
frighted,  we  cannot  be  hindered  from  the  desire  and  si>iritual 
most  efiective  susception  of  them :  and  &om  the  actual  if  we  be 
just  fear  delated  (though  the  case  cannot  often  happen)  yet  i 
generally  supposed  that  if  they  be  done  before  out  death,  the  c 
mandment  is  obeyed,  if  the  delay  was  not  on  our  part ;  and  at 
death  no  new  fear  of  death  can  be  a  just  excuse.  However,  if  i 
any  thing  else  be  positively  and  deterrainately  required  in  circ 
stances,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  them  that  can  only  kill  the  be 
or  if  we  he,  the  fear  and  the  omission  are  both  criminal,  and  tir 
not  excused  by  that. 

§  4,  But  if  in  these  or  any  other  cases  the  fear  be  a  surpi 
sudden,  and  violent,  and  impetuous,  that  is,  such  that  our  reaso 
invaded  and  made  useless,  such  as  by  a  natural  effort  disorders  all 
faculties,  such  as  that  of  Aiachne  in  Ovid". 

Quid  mihi  tunc  animi  misers  fuit!  aone  quod  igna  nx 
Siqu*  lupoi  Budii  circum  slibHU  alU  fremcDtea! 
Aut  lepori,  qui  vepre  lateai  hOBtilia  cernit 
On  canum,  nulloB  audet  dire  corpore  motua  I 


a.  [toI.  it.  p.  Ji58.] 
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such  a  fright  as  a  hare  or  lamb  are  in  when  they  are  pursued  by  dogs 
and  foxes, 

Occupat  obsesMM  sudor  mihi  frigidus  artus, 
Caerulesque  cadunt  toto  de  corpore  guttae  °, 

when  nature  is  in  a  lipothymy,  and  our  strengths  are  made  extrav- 
agant^ when  we  can  do  any  thing  in  flying  and  nothing  at  all  to 
consider;  then  our  understanding  cannot  deliberate,  and  then  our 
will  does  not  consent,  and  then  the  effect  is  pitiable  but  not  criminal, 
but  the  fear  itself  possibly  may  be  both.  For  sometimes  our  fear  ^ 
may  be  so  great,  that  it  fills  all  our  faculties,  and  then  there  cannot 
be  any  deliberation ;  for  that  must  be  at  leisure,  and  must  look  upon 
two  objects.  StatiusP  well  describes  this  kind  of  fear  in  the  simili-  j 
tude  of  a  hunted  stag« 

qualis  cum  cerra  cruentis 


Circumventa  lupis,  nulluin  cui  pectore  molli 
Robur,  et  in  volucri  tenuis  fiducia  cursu, 
Prxcipitat  suspensa  fugam,  jam  jamque  teneri 
Credit,  et  iUusos  audit  concurrere  morsus : 

she  hath  no  courage,  no  confidence,  no  hope  of  any  thing ;  she  dies 
if  she  stays,  but  she  cannot  stay  to  consider  so  long ;  and  when  she 
runs  she  dies  too,  and  she  hears  the  wolf  at  her  ear,  and  sees  him 
with  her  eye,  and  feels  the  teeth  in  her  heart,  and  dies  with  fear. 
In  such  cases  as  these  we  are  as  men  without  reason,  and  therefore  1 
to  be  judged  accordingly.     I  have  heard  of  a  trooper  who  in  the  late  J 
sad  wars  of  England  being  alarmed,  was  so  affrighted  that  he  bridled 
his  comrade  instead  of  his  horse :  and  in  the  last  inroad  which  the 
Turks  made  into  the  empire,  a  German  carrier  was  so  affrighted  with 
the  noise  of  Turkish  horses  coming,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make 
use  of  his  own  to  fly  away,  but  deploring  his  condition  that  his 
horse  being  loaden  could  not  run  fast,  had  not  the  reason  left  him, 
though  he  had  time,  to  throw  off  his  pack,  but  stayed  in  that  amaze- 
ment till  the  prisoner  of  fear  became  a  slave  to  the  Turks.     What  a  ^ 
man  does  in  such  a  case,  no  equal  estimator  of  things  will  impute  to 
choice  or  malice.     He  that  flies  from  a  lion  pursuing  him,  and  in  ^ 
his  affrightment  runs  into  a  river,  is  not  criminally  guilty  of  his  own 
death.     He  runs  into  one  death  before  another,  but  prefers  it  not : 
for  if  he  were  in  the  same  fear  of  drowning  he  would  leap  ashore, 
though  a  lion  did  stand  there  expecting  of  a  prey. 

§  5.  Concerning  degrees  of  fear  which  are  less,  such  which  leave     j 
us  in  a  power  to  consider  and  deliberate,  they  may  lessen  the  malice     j 
of  the  crime  to  which  they  drive,  but  cannot  make  the  fact  innocent. 
He  that  is  taken  by  a  tyrant  and  an  unjust  power,  and  put  amonj^t  ^ 
the  troops,  is  not  innocent  though  in  that  fear  and  against  his  will 
he  fight  against  his  prince.     "Es  re  fAix.as  iOekovral  (clyc  id€\ovTas 
Tovs  ivayKaa-Oivras  <f)6fi<^  koXcii;  fici)  fjKOop,  said  Dio  Cocceius**, 

«  Metom.  [ibid.  633.]  »  i  [Hist    Rom.,  Ub.    xUv.  §   30.  p. 

P  Lib.  V.  Thebaid.  [166.]  400.] 
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*  tUey  went  willingly  to  war,  if  at  least  they  nuy  be  and  to  be  w 
who  are  constrained  by  fear.'  It  is  an  nnwUling  willingness, 
therefore  it  is  a  sin  almost  against  their  will.  For  in  despite  of 
a  constraint,  a  man  may  use  his  liberty ;  aa  Lncian'  says  of  the  y 
man,  oi^i  vvv  yey&fxi)Kfv,  dXA^  larovayKaCiJ^voE  koI  ^ui^dj 
^pvTiiraro,  '  he  did  not  many,  but  thoagh  his  father  forced  tmd 
palled  him,  yet  he  refused.' 

§  0.  The  same  is  the  case  of  snperatition,  which  is  an  exc( 
and  inordinate  fear  in  the  matter  of  religion.  If  the  fear  be  sap 
and  distracting,  the  effects  of  it  are  very  pitiable ;  but  criminal 
in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  vincible  and  can  be  sabdaed  by  re 
When  Michael  Stifelius  a  Qerman  in  Lnther'a  time  had  affrif 
the  people  with  a  confident  and  terrible  prediction  of  the  d; 
judgment  within  a  few  days  to  be  revealed,  the  poor  affrighted  p 
left  off  their  daily  labours,  and  took  care  of  no  duty  for  this 
This  omission  at  another  time  would  have  been  very  criminal ; 
now  their  superstitious  fear  did  alleviate  it,  if  not  wholly  take  it  i 
But  in  this  there  is  nothing  particular,  save  only  that  the  coxa 
fear  in  this  case  are  worse  than  in  other  things;  but  the  effects  t 
selves  are  not  commonly  veiy  had. 

§  7.  But  this  passion  of  fear  hath  in  it  yet  more  dif&cnlty  in 
tion  to  human  contracts  and  obligations,  which  can  be  evacuates 
declared  never  to  have  obliged  if  they  commenced  with  fear, 
upon  this  account  some  pretend  contracts  of  marriages,  abaolu 
from  ecclesiastical  censures,  testimonies  in  testamentary  causes,  i 
donations,  sentences,  resignations  of  benefices,  constitutions  of  ] 
tors,  election  to  ofBces,  and  oaths  of  obligation  to  men,  and 
mises,  not  to  oblige,  if  the  promiser  or  contractor  was  coostn 
by  fear. 

§  8,  But  to  all  these  the  answer  will  be  the  same,  for  they  ai 
discernible  by  the  same  reason.  If  the  fear  was  such  that  it  n 
affright  a  wise  and  a  constant  person,  the  law  judges  the  contra 
be  null,  and  not  to  oblige  in  law,  which  is  the  measure  of  cont 
and  legal  obligations.  But  although  the  law  declares  many  partii 
cases,  in  which  the  fear  does  annul  the  contract,  and  in  such,  i 
ordinarily  there  needs  no  further  enquiry;  yet  because  many  i 
happen  in  which  the  law  hath  not  regularly  declared  her  senh 
by  that  measure  which  the  law  goes  by  we  may  without  trc 
determine  ourselves.  The  rule  therefore  is  this;  when  any 
threatened  is  so  great,  that  to  suffer  it  is  more  intolerable  than  t 
the  thing  to  which  you  are  compelled,  there  the  fear  is  supp 
great  enough  to  nullify  the  contract.  If  a  rich  person  be  threat 
that  he  shall  be  forced  to  pay  a  hundred  pound  or  marry  the 
pressor's  daughter;  if  he  promises  to  marry  her  he  is  obliged, 
that  fear  and  that  threatening  shall  not  prevail  to  evacuate  his 

'  Dill,  ncretric  [vii.  cap.  i.  torn.  Tiil  p.  323.] 
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mise.  Because  he  that  so  threatens  intending  but  an  evil  that  is 
very  tolerable^  if  the  marriage  be  of  worse  mischief^  he  did  not  choose 
it  out  of  fear;  for  he  that  does  so^  chooses  the  less  evil  to  avoid  a 
greater^  not  a  greater  to  avoid  a  less :  so  S.  Austin'  observes^  Neque 
enim  did  solet  quispiam  voiuniale/ecisse,  siquid/ecU  invUua;  quan- 
quam  ii  sMilius  advertamus,  etiam  quod  quiique  invUu9  facere  cogu 
tur,  dfacitf  voluntcUe  fecit :  sed  quia  mallet  aliud,  ideo  invitue,  koc 
est,  uoleui,  facere  dicUur;  and  Simplicius^  to  the  same  purpose^  quia 
licet  inviti  agamui,  iamen  sic  agere  eligimus.  It  is  indeed  against 
our  will ;  but  when  things  are  in  an  evil  state  we  choose  the  least. 
If  therefore  he  chooses  that  which  he  says  is  a  worse  evil^  he  can- 
not pretend  it  is  for  that  fear ;  and  consequently  it  must  be  upon 
some  other  motive^  something  of  his  own ;  and  if  it  be^  it  will  verify 
the  contract  Titius  finds  Cains  at  an  advantage  with  a  watch  and  a 
ring  about  him  of  no  great  value ;  he  threatens  to  take  them  from 
him,  unless  Cains  will  promise  the  next  day  to  bring  him  twenty 
talents.  Cains  promises  it,  and  therefore  is  obhged,  for  he  cannot 
say  he  was  compelled.  Tor  no  less  violence  can  constrain  us  to 
suffer  a  greater,  because  that  is  far  more  eligible  than  this.  And 
therefore  the  law  calls  nothing  a  just  cause  of  fear,  but  the  fear  of 
the  greatest  evils,  as  death,  torment,  dismembering,  intolerable  dis- 
grace ;  that  is,  such  things  which  to  avoid  a  man  would  suffer  any 
evil  that  is  less.  Now  because  in  contracts  we  intend  some  advan- 
tage to  ourselves,  real  or  imaginary,  and  in  contracts  effected  by  a 
great  fear  we  can  design  none  but  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  mischief, 
the  law  and  right  reason  wholly  attribute  it  to  fear,  and  therefore 
annul  the  contract.     Martial's  ^  case  is  pertinent  to  this  enquiry. 

Quod  81  me  tonsori  cum  stn'cta  novacula  supra  est, 

Tunc  libertatem  divitiasque  roget, 
Promittam :  nee  enim  rogat  illo  tempore  tontor ; 

Latro  rogat :  res  eat  iniperioaa  timor. 
Sed  fuerit  curra  cum  tuta  novacula  theca, 

Frangam  tonsori  crura  manusque  simul. 

If  a  barber  when  the  razor  is  upon  my  throat  contracts  with  me  for 
twenty  pound,  if  I  fear  he  will  cut  my  throat  if  he  be  denied,  I  pro- 
mise to  him  as  to  a  thief,  with  whom  whatsoever  contract  I  make  in 
my  intolerable  fear,  no  law  of  man  does  verify  it.  But  Martial  as  to 
his  instance  was  no  good  casuist. 

§  9.  For  if  it  be  enquired  whether  I  am  obliged  in  conscience  to 
keep  my  promise  to  a  thief  or  a  bandito,  which  I  made  to  save  my 
life;  I  answer  that  I  am.  Because  he  being  an  outlaw  and  rebd 
against  all  civil  laws,  and  in  a  state  of  war,  whatever  you  promise  to 
him,  you  are  to  understand  it  according  to  that  law  under  which 
then  you  are,  which  is  the  law  of  nature  and  force  together.    So  that 

*  Lib.  singuL  ad  Marcellin.  de  spir.      Lugd.  Bat  1540.] 

et  liter,  [cap.  31.  torn.  x.  coL  115  B.J  "  Lib.  zi.  [ep.  59.] 

*  Li  Epictetum.  [cap.  1.  p.  80.  4to. 
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you  cannot  be  guarded  by  the  defensative  of  the  civil  laws, 
your  contract  under  its  gaard  and  conditions.  In  contracts 
the  protection  of  civil  laws,  we  are  to  go  by  its  measures,  an 
contract  is  good  or  bad  accordingly.  But  when  we  have  qo  me 
but  what  we  can  get  of  ourselves,  our  contracts  are  to  begin  an 
between  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  proportions.  But  in  kw  n( 
is  supposed  to  have  consented,  but  he  in  whose  power  it  is  ti 
sent.  Si  vU  tcire  ut  velim,  effice  ui  potsim  nolle  " ;  and  every 
tract  must  have  op($iv  naniova-iov,  as  Damascene'  calls  it,  'a  i 
free  from  all  bond.'  Aw-e^oiJ<Tioi'  8i  3,  ti  fi^  i^  ivAyKTjs.  If 
be  force  and  a  sad  necessity  in  it,  it  is  a  calamity  rather  than  a 
tract;  and  therefore  the  laws  inteud  to  defend  and  rescue  us 
the  oppression. 

§  10.  I  am  to  add  one  caution ;  that  no  reverential  fear,  let 
never  so  great,  and  the  person  never  so  timorous,  so  that  th« 
and  ministries  of  reason  be  left,  can  excuse  a  sin,  or  nullify  a 
tract.  The  reason  is  given  by  Aristotle',  'H  fiiv  ovv  irarpucq  i 
rails  ovK  fx^i  ri  iirxvphv  oiihi  to  iirayKalov,  'the  father's  ei 
hath  in  it  no  violence  and  no  coaction.'  And  Heliodorus  Prus 
in  his  paraphrase  saith  the  same  thing,  that  the  commands  of  pai 
or  such  whom  we  reverence  and  fear,  r^y  lirxyp  ovx  oCtcd  /xey 
^X^iv  wiTTf  ^t(lf€<rfl(M,  'have  not  such  force  as  to  compel :'  not 
that  we  are  to  obey;  but  that  what  we  do  out  of  reverential  fe 
them  is  not  compelled,  but  voluntary  and  chosen. 

§  11.  What  is  said  of  fear  is  not  true  of  other  passions,  lust 
anger,  or  whatever  else  is  productive  of  those  effects  which  ui 
make  men  ashamed,  and  disorder  all  their  interests,  a)  Bee 
these  passions  are  seldom  of  that  nature  and  degree  of  violence  : 
take  away  all  powers  of  deliberation,  and  therefore  they  are 
seldom  fit  to  be  pretended  in  excuse  of  any  action.  ;8)  They 
commonly  the  true  mothers,  the  univocal  parents  of  their  pro 
tions,  otherwise  than  it  is  in  fear,  and  drunkenness,  and  ignora: 
for  these  produce  things  of  a  nature  different  from  their  immet 
principles,  as  drunkenness  produces  effects  of  anger,  of  lust,  &c., 
IS,  it  is  the  occasion  of  them,  not  the  proper  mother.  But  lust 
duces  lust,  and  auger  sends  forth  angiy  words  and  spiteful  acti 
and  resolutions  of  revenge,  y)  The  products  which  come  from  tl 
passions  are  so  very  far  from  being  rendered  involuntary,  that 
these  passions  they  are  made  most  delightful,  and  without  them  \ 
could  not  please  at  all,  8)  Whenever  they  prevail  to  any  violt 
■or  extremity  of  degree,  it  is  by  an  increasing  will ;  not  by  weaki 
and  natural  infirmity,  but  by  a  moral  state  of  infirmity,  that  is,  a  s 
of  sinfulness,     t)  it  is  not  in  these  as  it  is  in  fear,  or  vineible  ic 

■  Seneca,  [vid.  de  beneC,  lib.  vL  cap.  •  Ethic,  lib.  x.   c  ulL    [tom    i 

31.  Mm.  i.  p.  803.]  1180.] 

'  [De  duBb.  TolunL,  cap.  xvii.  torn.  L  *  [al.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  in  loe.     Vi 
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ranee,  that  what  is  voluntary  in  the  cause  may  be  involuntary  in  the 
effect:  but  in  these  passions  and  temptations  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  are  chosen ;  not  the  one  directly  and  the  other  by  interpre- 
tation, but  both  of  them  properly,  directly,  and  immediately.  For 
these  reasons  the  case  of  these  passions  is  curiously  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  precedent.  But  when  these  passions  do  come  to  extremity, 
although  their  proper  acts  are  not  the  less  sins  but  the  greater,  as 
an  act  of  anger  is  the  more  devilish  by  how  much  the  passion  is  the 
more  extreme;  yet  if  any  equivocal  and  contingent  effects  be  pro- 
duced, as  if  in  the  violence  of  lust  a  child  be  run  over  and  hurt,  or 
any  thing  that  is  not  natural  to  that  passion,  nor  intended  by  the 
man,  then  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ecstacy  and  transport  by 
the  passion,  the  contingent  effect  may  be  lessened  in  its  msJignity. 
And  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Libanius^  to  be  understood ;  or  else  it 
is  not  true  that  injuries  are  very  often  to  be  remitted  if  the  man 
hath  drunkenness  for  his  excuse,  fj  Ovfiovy  fj  TrpoTrircLav,  ij  XriSriv, 
iJTOf,  TOLovTovy  '  or  anger,  or  forgetfulness,  or  arrogance,  or  any  such 
like  thing.'  Like  to  this  is  that  of  Arrius  Menander^  'capital 
punishments  are  not  to  be  inflicted  per  vinum  aid  lasciviam  lapsU, 
to  them  that  offend  by  the  follies  of  drunkenness  or  the  violence  of 
lust. 

•^—  Et  vino  tortus,  et  ira**; 

Wine  and  rage  are  like  two  racks,  and  compel  men  to  open  secrets. 
Now  when  the  case  is  so  that  the  effect  is  equivocal,  as  it  is  in 
drunkenness  in  many  instances,  and  in  other  passions  sometimes, 
there  only  there  is  some  diminution  or  excusing  of  the  crime.  But 
the  ancients  gave  too  much  liberty,  and  an  indifferent  sentence  to 
these  cases,  because  wanting  the  christian  measures  they  understood 
no  better. 

^  Declamat  xxiL  [torn,  i  p.  543  D.]  ^  [Hor.,  lib.  I  epist  xviii.  38.] 

•  [Ubi  supra.] 


CHAP.  n. 

OF  THE  FINAL  CAUSE  OP  HUHAN  ACTIONS;    AND  IT8 
IH?LUENCE  OR  CAUSALTEY  OP  GOOD  AND  ETUt 


IK  KTXBY  GODS  ACTION  TSK  KEASS  ASD  THE  END  MUST  BE  SYUBOUCAI 
THAT,  I)  A  GOOD  ACTION  DOSS  FOK  AH  ETIL  END,  AMD  2}  AH  BTH.  AC 
DONE  K>B  A  GOOD  EUD,  ABK  AUKB  CAnnHAI. 

§  1,  The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  in  the  express  words  of 
blessed  Lord',  "Take  heed  that  yon  give  not  your  alms  before 
to  be  seen  of  them."  Even  alnw,  which  ue  our  righteousness, 
so  rendered  both  by  the  Arabic  and  the  vulgar  Latin '',  yet  if  don 
Tain -glorious  purposes  are  good  for  nothing,  but  are  directly  ad 
vain-glory,  Ti}s  tinodas  ffoXviCofUvrfs  S^tXoi  ovUv,  saith  8>  Bi 
'the  noise  of  a  trumpet  spoils  our  alms.'  For  ^m  the  end  e 
action  is  qualified ;  and  an  indifferent  action  is  made  good  and 
l^  the  end ;  and  that  which  ia  so  already  is  made  more  so  by  a 
ticipation  of  that  to  which  it  is  designed.  Tor  the  end  changes 
nature  as  well  as  the  morality  of  the  action.  So  Aristotle',  E?  6 
Tov  Kfpbaivew  ivfKa  /lotx^cijot  koI  TipoirXafifiiviiiv,  6  ti  irpo<rfi$els 
Cvi^^ovfifvos  hi  iirt6vti.(av  oiros  fiiv  oKoAacrros  i6^tup  &v  e 
fioXXop  ^  TrAeoi^Knjf  iKetvoi  B'  SSikos,  (UfJAaoros  6'  oS"  '  he  i 
commits  adultery  for  gain  is  covetous,  not  lascivious :  but  he  i 
spends  his  money  and  suffers  loss  for  his  lust's  sake,  be  is  the  want 
And  therefore  God  and  all  wise  men  regard  not  the  exterior  aci 
in  their  accounts  of  virtue,  but  the  manner  and  purpose  of  doiuj 
Quoniam  quidem  non  in  facto  laus  eH,  ted  in  eo  quetaadmoduvt  j 
..  Eadem  res  si  gula  datitr,  turpia  e»t;  ti  A<mori,  reprehcntio 
effugit.  . .  Amico  agro  aliquU  atgidet  ?  probamus  .*  at  hoc  ti  itgr 
iatit  eauta  facit,  vuliur  eit,  cadaver  extpectat, — so  Seneca  *  :  ' 

'  [MatLTi.!.]  H30.] 

*  [' Jusliliam  ve>tr«m,' — cd.  Tulg.]  '  [EpUt.  xcr,  torn.  iL  p.  467,  8.] 

'  Lib.  *.  elhic,  cap.  2.   [torn.  iL  p. 
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praise  and  virtue  is  not  in  the  thing  done,  but  in  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  If  we  spend  great  sums  of  money  in  our  kitchen  it  is 
sordid :  but  if  upon  public  works,  on  colleges  and  hospitals,  on  the 
poor  or  upon  religion,  it  is  brave  and  noble.  He  that  visits  his  sick 
friend  in  charity,  does  well;  but  he  that  sits  by  him  and  watches 
with  him  in  hope  to  get  a  legacy,  is  a  vulture,  and  watches  for  the 
carcass  and  the  prey,' 

§  2.  Now  concerning  this,  the  best  compendium  of  all  the  cases  of 
conscience  which  can  relate  hither,  is,  that  with  hearty  simplicity  we 
pursue  that  rule  of  S. Paul®,  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  and  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God :  the  same  with  those  other 
words  of  his^,  for  the  one  illustrates  and  exphcates  the  other,  '*  What- 
soever ye  shall  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  even  the  Father  by  Him.'*  Concerning 
the  obligation  and  full  sense  of  these  precepts,  the  following  measures 
are  our  rule. 

§  3.  1)  He  that  in  every  action  that  is  considerable,  and  fit  to  be 
noted  and  discerned,  and  is  distinguished  by  counsels  and  consulta- 
tions, by  deliberation  and  observation,  does  actually  design  the  glory 
of  God,  does  His  work  most  perfectly.  It  will  shame  the  tepidity  and 
incuriousness  of  Christians,  if  I  tell  them  that  this  advice  is  given  to 
us  by  some  wise  heathens.  When  Marcus  Brutus  had  given  many 
excellent  precepts  to  parents,  and  children,  and  brethren,  he  adds, 
Eac  nemo  faciei  quemadmodum  d^bet  nisi  habuerit  quo  referat.  Pro- 
ponamtis  oporiet  Jinem  summi  boni,  ad  quern  nitamvr,  ad  quern  omne 
factum  nostrum  dictumque  respiciat,  veluti  navigantibua  ad  aliquid 
sidus  dirigendu8  est  cursus :  *  no  man  can  do  these  things  as  he  ought, 
unless  he  direct  them  to  some  proper  end :  we  must  propose  to  our- 
selves the  chiefest  good  for  our  end,  to  which  every  word  and  every 
deed  of  ours  must  have  regard ;  as  mariners  in  their  sailing  look  to 
a  star  for  conduct.'  This  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as  if  we  were 
to  make  actual  directions  and  dedications  of  every  single  word,  or 
little  minute  action  we  do,  to  the  glory  of  God :  this  is  a  snare  to 
consciences,  and  an  hypochondriacal  devotion  which  some  friars  have 
invented,  and  attributed  to  S.  Gertrude,  of  whom  they  report  that 
Christ  admonished  her  that  she  should  consecrate  every  Uttle  part  of 
action  and  word  unto  Him ;  not  only  every  writing,  and  every  dis- 
course, and  every  meal,  and  every  prayer,  but  every  bit  she  put  into 
her  head,  and  every  letter  she  did  write,  every  single  step  she  did 
tread :  just  as  if  a  man  that  were  to  receive  a  thousand  pound  should 
tell  it  over  by  so  many  single  maravides,  and  not  be  content  to  tell 
every  shilUng,  but  reckon  how  many  farthings  are  in  the  whole  sum ; 
this  would  sound  great  as  the  Spanish  cobler's  portion  to  his  daughter^ 
but  certainly  a  wise  man  will  find  something  else  to  do,  which  may 
be  more  resJly  for  God's  glory,  than  so  to  tell  his  little  minutes  and 

•  [1  Cor.  X.  31.]  '  [C0I088.  iii.  17.] 
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particles  of  actions.  It  is  a  great  piety  if  ve  dedicate  to  God  al 
states  of  life,  and  all  our  great  actions  in  every  state,  and  all  cha 
and  every  day,  and  every  night,  and  every  mealj  and  every  beat 
of  labour,  and  give  Qod  thanks  at  every  end,  aud  invocate  His 
in  evety  progression ;  fnr  so  doing,  we  shall  consecrate  our  wliol 
to  God.  And  this  counsel  S.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  gave  to 
ladius  bishop  of  Heleoopolis^,  who  when  he  was  a  yoong  mat 
much  troubled  in  conscience  concerning  his  unprofitable  life, 
supposed  that  he  did  nothing  that  was  good,  nothiug  that  was 
fitable,  but  all  he  did  was  vain  and  trifling.  Macarius  told  him: 
tu  (»is  cogilali(mibu»,  propter  CkrUtum  cMtodio  parietea,  when 
afflictive  thoughts  do  intervene,  say  unto  them,  'For  Christ's 
I  keep  the  walls/  Nothing  could  be  a  meaner  employment,  no( 
could  be  less  useful,  for  the  walls  were  not  likely  to  run  away, 
meaning  was,  whatsoever  the  employment  of  a  man's  day  or  a  ii 
life  be,  though  never  so  mean,  yet  if  it  be  done  with  a  single 
and  with  an  intuition  to  Christ,  it  is  a  holy  employment. 

§  4.  2}  Although  our  intentions  by  how  much  the  more  the; 
actual,  hy  so  much  they  are  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  necessaij 
they  be  always  actual;  but  they  are  rignt  if  they  be  virtually 
habitually  directed  unto  God :  that  is,  that  by  some  general  desi 
tion  of  our  actions,  by  the  renewing  of  our  intentions  actuall 
certain  periods  of  time,  as  in  the  morning  of  every  day,  or  at  e 
ing,  or  both,  or  in  every  change  of  employment,  we  have  an  a< 
intuition  on  God  and  God's  glory ;  and  then,  though  we  only  at 
to  the  work  without  any  more  actual  consideration  of  the  end, 
intention  may  be  right,  and  the  action  sanctified. 

§  5.  3)  But  because  thousands  of  words  and  actions  may 
wise  and  good  men  in  which  they  do  not  actually  reflect  upon 
end  of  God's  gloiy,  and  that  possibly  the  thinking  of  it,  and  say 
I  design  this  to  God's  glory,  is  of  no  more  value  than  if  a  man  e 
I  love  God ;  which  if  it  pe  only  an  act  of  fancy,  or  of  inefiet 
affection,  is  no  sure  indication  of  the  true  love  of  God,  but  musi 
expressed  by  something  that  is  more  material  and  properly  sig 
cative  of  love,  according  to  the  commands  of  God  and  the  manne 
men ;  therefore  we  cannot  better  judge  of  the  goodness  of  our  in! 
tions,  or  that  we  do  our  actions  for  the  glory  of  God,  than  when 
are  in  all  things  careful  that  we  do  nothing  against  any  of  the  law 
God.  Por  this  is  that  charity  which  is  the  singleness  of  a  cbris: 
eye:  wt  rwverimus  omnia  opera  nostra  tunc  ease  munda,  rf  pta 
in  compectu  Dei,  si  fiant  aimplici  corde,  id  est,  intentione  supet 
fine  illo  charitatig,  quia  et  plenitude  legis  charitat  est.  Ocuhtm  i 
Aic  accipere  debemits  ipsam  intentionem  qitajacimus  quicguid^, 
mvs!  qua  n  taunda  fuerit  et  recta,  et  illud  atpiciens  quod  aap 
endum  est,  mania  opera  nostra  qua  tecunduta  earn  operamur,  neo 

'  [Pallad.]  Mat.  Lauuic,  c  2a  [p.  S32  C] 
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est  bona  dnt :  so' S.  Austin.  He  does  all  to  the  glorj  of  God  that 
does  al)  his  works^  and  speaks  all  his  words  in  charity;  just  as  he 
works  for  a  reward  who  does  that  good  thing  which  shall  be  re- 
warded, though  it  may  be  he  thought  not  of  it  since  his  first  begin- 
ning of  his  undertaking.  To  do  all  things  by  the  rule  of  God's  will  is 
to  do  ail  things  for  the  end  of  God's  glory.  For  he  that  walks  with 
his  eye  upon  the  rule  is  all  the  way  careful  that  he  may  not  dis- 
honour God;  and  that's  a  great  matter  towards  it:  and  he  may  at 
least  say  of  himself,  Ncm  idea  tamen  eximiam  gloriam  tneruisse  me 
credo,  [sed  tantum  effugisse  fiagitium  **;  if  God  hath  acquired  no 
honour  by  my  action,  I  am  glad  I  have  not  dishonoured  Him :  and 
yet  he  that  actually  takes  care  that  God  be  not  dishonoured,  does 
obey  God,  and  that's  our  best  love  to  God,  and  in  this  world  our 
greatest  glorification  of  Him ;  it  is  more  than  all  songs  and  thanks- 
givings expressed  in  words  or  transports  of  fancy.  If  we  take  care 
that  all  our  actions  be  obedience,  and  nothing  be  against  God's  will, 
we  glorify  God  rightly.  Adjice  nunc,  quod  nihil  honeate  fit,  nisi  cut 
totm  animus  incubuit  atque  affuit,  cui  nulla  parte  sui  repugnavitK 
That  is  done  honestly  that  is  done  with  an  honest  and  a  whole  heart, 
and  is  all  of  a  piece,  nothing  at  all  repugnant  to  the  rule. 

§  6.  4)  He  does  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God  that  does  no- 
thing for  an  evil  or  a  forbidden  end :  that  is,  if  we  take  care  that 
there  be  no  foulness  or  any  unlawful  thing  in  our  purposes.  Tor  if 
a  man  does  things  wisely,  he  must  design  some  end ;  and  therefore  if 
his  end  be  not  evil,  then  it  is  a  lawful  end  :  and  if  he  studiously  de- 
clines every  end  that  is  evil,  he  is  careful  that  God  be  not  displeased, 
that  God  be  not  dishonoured,  and  whatever  ends  can  be  besides  all 
ends  that  are  evil  are  certainly  good,  that  is,  eligible  for  some  good 
purpose ;  it  comes  from  God,  and  to  Him  it  returns.  The  first  of  these 
ways  is  a  doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  actually.  The  second 
does  it  virtually,  or  habitually.  The  third  is  a  glorifying  of  God  iw- 
terpretative,  by  equivalence  and  interpretation  :  and  this  fourth  does 
it  consecutive,  by  way  of  consequence  and  acceptation. 

§  7.  5)  There  is  yet  another  way  of  doing  it,  which  is  so  perfect 
an  indication  of  the  designing  God's  glory,  that  unless  our  hearts  de- 
ceive us,  the  sign  will  not ;  and  that  is,  a  beginning  all  our  actions 
and  changes  with  prayer,  and  ending  them  with  thanksgiving :  this  is 
that  which  S.Paul''  calls  a  "doing  all  things  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  by  Him."  For  to  do 
things  in  the  name  of  Christ  can  signify  nothing  but  a  doing  them 
at  His  word,  and  by  His  aid ;  which  when  we  pray  for  of  God  in  His 
name,  and  then  return  thanks  to  God  by  Him,  we  have  evidently  di- 
rected that  action  to  the  divine  glory.  And  this  is  the  full  meaning 
of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Every  creature  is  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer* :"  that  is,  whatsoever  is  taken  according  to 

h  Plin.,  lib.  iii.  [ep.  11.]  ^  [Coloss.  iii.  17.] 

*  Seneca,  ep.  IxxxiL  torn.  ii.  p.  336.]  ^  [1  Tiin.  iv.  5.] 
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God's  word,  and  upon  whatsoever  so  taken  we  pray  for  the  divi 
blessing,  it  is  sanctified^  and  ministers  to  the  good  pleasure  and  glo 
of  God.  So  that  if  God  be  at  any  end  of  the  action,  and  be  at  ] 
end  of  it  displeased,  we  have  secured  our  intentions  :  and  there  i 
be  the  less  need  by  scrupulous  fears  to  afflict  ourselves  conoemi] 
actual  remembrances  and  intuitions  of  the  end;  since  there  are 
many  ways  of  supply  and  equivalent  performances.     For 

§  8.  6)  He  that  does  all  that  he  does  because  he  supposes  G 
commands  him  or  allows  him,  and  abstains  from  all  things  frc 
which  he  does  abstain  only  because  God  hath  forbidden  those  thiii| 
this  man's  intentions  are  right,  and  his  actions  pointed  to  a  prof 
end.  For  then  every  act  is  an  act  of  obedience,  and  that  is  love,  a: 
that  is  the  great  instrument  of  the  glorification  of  God. 

The  second  part  of  this  rule,  viz.,  'An  evil  action  done  for  a  go 
end  is 'unlawful,'  is  plainly  enough  taught  us  by  S.  Paul,  Bom.  iii. 
and  I  have  already"  given  account  of  such  particulars  as  are  und 
the  general  consideration.  This  only  is  to  be  added,  that  an  e 
done  for  a  good  end  merely  and  entirely  is  less  than  that  which 
not  so  alleviated ;  according  to  that  saying  of  S.  Austin,  Pe/or  i 
qui  concupiscendo  quam  qui  miserando/uratur,  He  that  steals  that 
may  give  alms  is  not  so  oad  as  he  that  steals  in  covetousness  and  i 
his  own  increase. 


ETJLE  n. 

TO  DO  AN  ACTION  OP  ITSELF  LAWPUI^  POR  TEMPORAL  REGARDS,  FOR  ENDS  < 
PROFIT,  PLEASURE,  OR  HONOUR,  IS  NOT  UNLAWFUL,  EXCEPT  IT  BE  Att 
DENTALLY. 

§  1.  The  Arabians  have  an  excellent  proverb.  Ant  ma  boni  oper 
bana  est  inteniio  ;  '  a  good  intention,  or  a  good  mind,  is  the  soul  \ 
a  good  work.'  Now  by  how  much  the  more  noble  that  end  is  whic 
is  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  agent,  by  so  much  the  more  a 
cellent  is  the  action.  We  ought  therefore  to  consider  that  evei 
thing  that  God  hath  made  is  good,  and  every  desire  of  man  which  i 
natural  is  also  good;  and  God  made  amabilities  in  several  objects 
and  inclinations  and  tendencies  towards  them  in  several  facuJties 
and  He  that  gave  us  desires  to  them,  intended  also  that  we  shoul< 
obtain  and  use  them,  and  therefore  He  also  fitted  us  with  means  t 
acquire  them.  It  follows  therefore  that  those  actions  which  procee 
from  those  desires  as  those  desires  proceed  from  God,  and  tend  to 
wards  those  ends  whither  God  Himself  by  the  measures  and  laws  c 
creation  hath  directed  them,  must  needs  be  very  innocent  and  law 

■  Book  L  ch.  6.  rule  8.  [voL  ix.  p.  2S7.] 
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fal.  If  God  gives  riches  as  a  blessing  and  a  reward  of  jaety,  it  is 
lawfal  to  desire  riches,  and  to  labour  for  them.  If  honour  be  a  gift 
of  heaven  to  them  that  honour  Ood,  then  to  desire  honour  and  to  do 
actions  for  that  end  cannot  be  criminal.  If  pleasure  be  created  by 
God  as  an  instrument  to  serve  many  ends  of  nature  and  grace  itself, 
then  to  desire  pleasure,  and  to  do  actions  in  order  to  it,  is  not  against 
the  end  of  God's  gloiy,  because  it  is  not  against  His  will.  These 
things  are  as  evident  as  a  demonstration.  All  that  remains  is,  that 
in  these  we  also  glorify  God ;  that  is,  so  use  them,  so  desire  them> 
80  design  tliem,  that  they  be  still  left  in  that  place  and  in  that  order 
where  God  appointed  tuem :  that  is,  that  they  entertain  our  inter- 
medial desires,  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  journey  and  travel,  and 
please  our  ministering  appetites  in  order  to  their  service  to  their 
superior :  that  as  this  life  is  but  a  passage  to  a  better,  so  these  de« 
sires  may  minister  to  higher,  and  by  the  comforts  and  satisfactions  of 
this  world  promote  our  affections  and  purchases  of  the  other.  The 
particulars  of  which  are  briefly  these. 

§  2.  I)  These  temporal  ends  must  not  fill  our  affections,  and  divert 
them  from  things  better  and  more  excellent.  Si  ipsa  cordis  intentio 
qua  fads  quod  fads,  qua  tibi  nota  est,  sordidatur  appetitu  rerum 
terrenarum  et  temporalium,  atqiie  cacaiur^  quanta  magis  ipsumfac^ 
turn,  ctijus  incerttts  est  exitus,  sordidum  et  tenebrosum  est?  said 
S.  Austm.  Our  appetites  must  not  be  polluted  with  earthly  affec- 
tions. Which  S.  Basil  expresses  well  in  answer  to  that  question, 
how  in  eating  and  drinking  can  we  glorify  God  ?  Mensam  acceda^ 
animo  nan  nimium  sohito,  et  in  solum  cibum  iiante^,  '  Come  not  to 
the  table  with  a  dissolute  mind  and  a  greedy  desire.  Say  not,  bring 
me,  bring  me,  the  meat  is  mine  own,  I  lick  my  own  plate,  I  live  of 
mine  own  provisions ;  and  therefore  I  will  please  myself,  that  I  may 
feel  myself  to  live.  You  must  not  so  speak,  and  you  must  not  so 
cat :  but  rather  revolve  in  thy  mind,  Inspectorem  habeo  Detm>,  God 
beholds  me ;  I  will  therefore  so  eat  that  no  man  may  be  offended, 
nor  God's  glory  lessened.  I  will  not  be  the  slave  of  my  own  belly, 
or  follow  its  pleasures  alone ;  neither  will  I  live  to  eat,  but  eat  that 
I  may  live,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the  burdens  of  my  life  and  duty.' 
Plainly  thus ;  he  that  observes  the  measures  of  temperance,  the  limits 
and  ends  of  nature,  and  materially  serves  those  ends  which  he  is 
bound  to  take  care  of ;  he  eats  and  drinks  to  God's  glory :  although 
he  do  not  formally  design  by  actual  intuition  this  m«d  to  God's 
glory.  Let  him  so  eat  that  he  may  be  fit  to  serve  God,  and  that  he 
neither  desire,  nor  actually  do  serve  his  lust ;  let  his  pleasure  extend 
no  further  than  to  serve  his  health  and  natural  and  religious  ends, 
that  is,  let  it  be  intermedial  to  that  end  whither  the  eating  itself  is 
designed ;  and  the  intention  is  innocent.  For  he  that  chooses  this 
dish  rather  than  another  because^  it  is  pleasant^  hath  not  corrupted 

*  In  reg.  brevier,  reg.  exovL  [torn.  iL  p.  4S1  B.] 
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*l\e  is  no  good  man  that  does  vood  only  for  hia  own  mke.'  For 
IB  a  direct  preferring  the  vorld  before  Qod,  and  is  not  a  serrt 
God  for  temporal  ends,  bnt  wholly  a  aerring  otuselvea  by  actio 
which  in  those  circumstancea  are  no  sernng  of  Qod,  bnt  a  dobg 
some  material  actions  of  religion  in  mere  nypociuy.  But  to  ki 
Ood  for  temporal  ends  is  very  lawful,  a)  when  these  temporal  en 
are  either  the  incentive  and  argument  need  by  Gk>d  to  move  m 
His  service;  especially  if  no  other  be  used,  and  if  the  covenant 
founded  upon  temponil  promises,  as  the  law  of  Mosea  was;  or, 
when  these  temporal  ends  are  bnt  the  first  and  beginning  metr 
and  lead  us  on  to  other  and  better;  or  y)  when  they  do  adoi 
consist  and  are  conjunct  with  others;  or  2)  when  they  are  iu  ti 
estimate  and  value  subordinate  and  less  principal ;  or  «)  when  I 
temporal  end  is  first  served,  and  the  secrice  ia  a  retnm  f^  gratibu 
and  the  effect  of  preceding  obligation. 

The  first  of  these  was  tue  case  of  them  in  the  old  law.  Ilie  wax 
is  the  ordinary  case  of  beginners  in  rehgion.  The  third  was  the  a 
of  Moses,  who  "  despised  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  dsugliti 
because  be  had  an  eye  to  the  recompence  of  reward'  :*'  which  rem 
was  both  temporal  and  eternal.  The  fourth  is  the  case  of  all  tix 
who  follow  after  godliness,  because  it "  hath  the  promises  of  the  wo 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come' ;"  and  that  "  sed[  tl 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteousness  thereof,"  knowing  th 
*'  all  these  things"  which  they  need  here  "  shall  be  added  to  them' 
added  ex  abttndanti,  besides  those  greater  and  more  ^orions  pf 
mises  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  grace.  And  the  last  was  the  ci 
of  Job" : — "  Dolh  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ?"  No,  he  had  recein 
many  blessings  which  had  endeared  and  obliged  his  aervices.  But : 
in  all  cases  God  gives  us  temporal  blessings  in  order  to  His  servi 
and  the  communication  of  eternal ;  so  mast  our  intentions  and  d 
signs  be,  ever  subordinate,  ever  apt  to  yield  in  case  of  opposida 
but  always  ministering  in  case  of  compatiuility  and  consistency. 

§  7.  2)  The  second  enquiry  ia,  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  & 
must  be  served  purely  for  His  own  sake ;  and  virtue  pursued  for  vi 
tue'i  sake,  and  not  for  low  regards,  for  feai  or  hope,  or  secular  coi 
siderations. 

§  8.  To  this  I  answer,  a)  that  this  question  hath  its  princip 
elTcct  in  discourse  and  contemplation,  and  but  little  in  practice  ai 
in  the  real  events  of  actions.  For  the  first  thing  that  any  man  knoi 
of  God  is,  "that  He  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  se« 
Him' :"  and  no  man  does  choose  to  serve  God  but  be  really  is  assun 

'  [Hebr.  iL  28.1  •  [Job  L  9.J 
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and  believes  he  shall  have  a  very  great  reward  y  :  and  all  the  laws  of 
God  are  established  upon  promises  and  arguments  of  amability  and 
desire.  So  that  to  serve  God  for  His  own  sake  is  nothing  but  an 
ecstasy  of  love  used  by  some  excellent  and  contemplative  persons,  in 
which  they  only  actually  consider  the  excellencies  and  perfections  of 
God ;  being  built  up  in  the  love  of  God  by  the  instruments  of  fear 
and  hope  and  experience,  and  the  Spirit  of  God :  and  to  serve  God 
without  reward  can  never  be  any  more  than  a  fiction  of  law  or  fancy, 
a  supposition,  and  a  case  put,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  act. 
But  even  as  the  serving  of  God  with  intuition  of  the  reward  is  vir- 
tually a  serving  God  for  love  of  Him ;  so  serving  God  out  of  mere 
love  of  Him  is  virtually  a  serving  God  for  reward. 


Diligeris  populo  non  propter  prsemia,  Caesar : 
Propter  te  populus  praBmia,  Caesar,  amat*. 


For  as  no  man  can  wisely  hope  for  the  reward  but  he  that  does  love 
Qoi ;  so  no  man  loves  God  purely  and  for  Himself  but  he  knows  also 
that  he  is  most  sure  of  his  reward.  It  is  like  S.  Paul's  wishing  him- 
self anathema  for  his  brethren :  the  greater  charity  he  had  in  so  wish- 
ing, the  further  that  thing  was  from  being  effected. 

§  9.  ^)  But  yet  there  is  something  more  material  in  the  answer 
to  this  question.  For  by  God  and  wise  men  it  is  intended  we  should 
love  God  purely  and  for  Himself;  but  so  he  does  who  loves  God 
above  every  thing  else ;  for  all  that  supereminent  love  by  which  God 
is  more  loved  than  all  the  world,  all  that  love  is  pure  and  for  Himself. 
He  that  loves  Gt)d  only  for  riches  or  health,  loves  these  better  than 
God :  but  he  that  loves  God  above  these,  loves  Him  for  these  and  for 
Himself  too  j  for  the  good  that  He  is,  as  well  as  for  the  good  which 
He  does. 

§  10.  y)  He  is  understood  to  love  God  for  Himself  who  abstains 
from  sin  not  only  because  it  is  forbidden,  or  because  it  will  bring 
him  to  mischief,  but  because  he  hates  it;  though  it  may  be  the  pro- 
hibition and  the  fear  first  brought  in  that  hatred.  For  this  they 
usually  called  the  love  of  virtue  and  honesty ;  but  the  other  is  ne- 
cessity. Neque  enim  mirtua  apud  nos  honeatas,  quam  apud  alioa  ne^ 
oeaaitaa  valet,  said  Pliny*.  And  of  this  we  still  receive  the  greater 
evidence,  by  how  much  the  less  we  are  moved  with  any  of  the  lesser 
appendages  of  virtue.  Quam  inejuvat,  said  Secundus*»,  quod  cauaia 
agendia  rum  modo  pactione,  dono,  munere,  verum  etiam  xeniia  aemper 
adatinui.  Oportet  aiquidem  qria  aunt  inkoneata,  non  quia  illicita,  aed 
quaai  pudenda  vitare.  Jucundum  tanien,  ai  proAiberi  pMice  mdeaa 
quod  nimquam  tibi  ipai  permiaeria ;  '  I  am  pleased  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  I  did  not  only  abstain  from  bribes  and  pre- 
sents, but  even  from  new-years'  gifts  and  gratuities.     For  we  ought 

7  See  book  ii.  chap.  i.  rule  4.  [vol.  •  Lib.  iv.  [epist  10.] 
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to  abetatn  from  diafaonest  things  not  only  beeauae  tbey  are  Tinlawfi 
but  because  they  arc  shameful.  But  when  a  man  had  rathei  do 
base  action  than  suffer  trouble,  then  he  gives  in  evidence  that 
loves  not  God  and  virtue  in  any  sense  principally.  So  he  in  t 
«omedy ", 

Pol,  puden  qium  pigere  piBit&t  tatideiB  literta. 

It  is  'better  to  btush  than  to  be  hungry,  to  be  ashamed  than  to  smi 
Lucrum  pudori  priEttat ;  that's  the  intention  and  design  of  thi 
men;  they  serve  virtue  as  long  as  virtue  will  serve  their  ends 
[Measure  and  profit,  and  no  more:  and  this  is  therefore  infiaib 
against  the  will  and  glory  of  God,  because  it  destroys  the  nobl 
conjugation  of  graces  that  are  in  Christianity ;  it  makes  that  tin 
shall  be  no  such  thing  as  self-denial  and  christian  fortitude,  and  I 
greatest  love  in  giving  our  lives  for  God  and  martyrdom.  But  t 
surest  conjecture  we  can  make  of  our  intentions  wheu  they  are  eta 
plicated  is  by  the  actual  cession  of  one  to  the  other.  Theodoric  i 
vised  well  to  Marceilus  the  advocate  of  his  exchequer,  in  Cassi 
dore^  ;  Non  quoties  tuperet,  sed  qaemadmodum  vincaa  inqumm 
Jfon  quceroi  de  potedate  nottra,  sed  potiut  de  jure  vicloria  ;  owds 
laudaiiliui  a  parte  JUci  perditur,  cum  jtittUia  mm  iabeiar :  'I  hi 
always  power  on  my  side,  but  do  you  take  care  that  I  have  r^ 
I  am  willing  my  revenue  be  increased,  but  at  no  hand  would  I  ht 
justice  violated.'  Such  men  as  these  and  in  these  cases  do  love  Gi 
for  Himself,  therefore  because  they  love  good  actions  for  other  co 
siderations  than  the  temporal  rewtu^ ;  they  love  God  and  serve  Hi 
whetlier  it  does  them  hurt  or  good,  pleasure  or  displeasure:  ai 
that's  the  true  meaning  of  the  old  brave  philosophers  and  poets, 
loving  virtue  for  virtue's  sake ;  they  loved  it  when  it  was  discou 
teuanced,  when  it  was  the  enemy  of  their  temporal  ends  and  pro 
perities;  and  what  they  called  loving  virtue  for  virtue's  sake  tl 
Christian  calls  loving  God  purely,  or  for  God's  sake. 

§  11.  6)  But  if  we  search  the  scriptures  we  shall  but  seldom  s 
footstep  of  any  such  metaphysical  love,  as  to  love  God  or  do  o 
duty  without  considerations  of  hope  or  fear :  and  amongst  the  brav 
gentiles,  and  amongst  the  better  Christians  in  imitation  and  conte 
tions  to  excel  them,  it  is  further  observable,  that  when  they  ape 
of  loving  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  they  only  mean  to  exclude  alt  co 
siderations  of  sordid  ends,  of  slavish  fear  of  laws,  or  the  acquist 
money,  Bnt  even  in  their  greatest  bravery  some  of  them  designi 
to  themselves  the  reward  of  honour  and  an  immortal  name ;  and  tl 
best  of  them  did  rest  in  the  peace  of  their  minds,  and  that  satisfa 
tion  which  uses  to  reward  a  good  action  even  in  this  life :  bnt  1 
both  these  they  were  by  God  secretly  conducted  to  an  expectation 
a  reward  hereafter :  and  there  was  no  love  of  God  ever  so  abstract 

'  PUut  Trinum.  [act  ii.  ac  2.  6*.] 
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by  any  command  or  expressed  intention  of  God^  as  to  lay  aside  all 
intuition  of  that  reward ;  because  in  the  receiving  of  tnat  reward 
we  are  most  united  unto  God^  and  shall  in  the  best  manner  and 
measures  glorify  Him  for  ever. 


RULE  III. 

THE  END  AND  INTENTION  OF  A  LAW  18  UNDER  THE  COMMANDMENT,  AS  MUCH 
AS  THE  ACTION  ITSELF  COMMANDED  IN  ORDEB  TO  THE  END. 

This  rule  is  meant  principally  of  the  laws  of  God;  because  the 
end  of  all  these  laws  is  that  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  good, 
and  nearer  to  the  chief  end  which  is  primarily  designed*';  and  this 
is  an  endearment  of  our  services  and  a  monitor  to  our  duty  in  many 
particulars  not  expressed.  God  hath  commanded  us  to  honour  our 
parents ;  His  end  is^  that  we  may  receive  the  fruits'  of  government, 
provision  and  order,  defence  and  maintenance  respectively.  Upon 
this  account,  since  we  are  more  bound  .to  comply  with  the  purpose 
and  end  of  God  than  with  the  means  to  that  end,  when  it  is  evident 
and  known,  because  the  end  is  greater  in  God's  account  than  the 
means ;  we  are  taught  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  so  to  expound  the 
words  of  that  commandment,  as  may  best  promote  that  ena :  and  by 
honour  is  understood  all  those  duties  wherebv  the  parent  is  confessed 
honourable;  and  by  parents  is  meant  all  that  ore  in  the  place  of 
parents,  and  who  minister  to  the  ends  of  government. 

§  2.  Now  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  God  did  design  the 
end,  and  cared  not  for  the  means ;  for  He  is  the  best  chooser  of  the 
instruments  also  of  His  own  service  and  His  own  gloiy :  and  though 
the  end  is  better  than  the  means,  yet  those  are  the  best  means  which 
Gk)d  hath  appointed :  but  if  we  cannot  obtain  the  means,  then  it  will 
suffice  that  the  end  be  acquii^  as  well  as  we  can  by  other  instru- 
ments symbolical.  Thus  we  are  bound  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  susception  of  baptism  :  but  if  we  cannot  obtain  baptism,  which 
is  the  usual  and  appointed  publication  of  our  faith,  yet  we  are  obliged 
still  to  pursue  the  end,  ana  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  by  profession, 
by  holy  living,  by  declaring  our  desires  of  baptism,  by  dying  for  Christ 
if  it  be  required. 

§  3.  This  also  hath  effect  upon  the  instances  of  our  duty,  so  as  to 
enforce  the  sincerity  and  ingenuity  of  them,  and  to  make  them  really 
useful  in  order  to  tneir  proper  ends.  Thus  we  must  confess  our  sins, 
because  we  will  forsake  them;  pray  to  God  for  His  grace,  because  we 

•  Vide  lib.  il  cli.  8.  rale  4.  [vol.  ix.  p.  611.] 
X.  U  U 
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iatend  to  make  ase  of  it;  not  resting  in  forms  of  godliness,  b 
living  in  the  power  of  it.  Diodorus  lent  to  Cains  ten  attic  talent 
but  Caius  is  not  able  to  pay  a  drachm,  and  therefore  Diodorus  to 
gives  him  that  he  may  be  thanked  indeed  for  nothing. 

Condones  aut  sustineas,  Diodore,  neceaie  est : 
Nam  tibi  quod  toWat  non  habet  area  mea'. 

But  if  Diodorus  will  be  truly  charitable,  let  him  lend  to  Caios 
much  more;  for  he  serves  no  end  of  charity  that  lets  that  alo 
which  he  knows  he  can  never  get. 

Ridicule  hsc  homines,  uequeunt  que  Tendere,  donant '. 

I  deny  not  but  it  may  accidentally  serve  the  ends  of  charity  to  forgi 
him  that  is  insolvent;  it  may  free  him  from  fear  of  trouble,  a 
make  his  life  comfortable ;  ana  he  that  does  it  upon  these  considei 
tions  serves  the  end  of  the  commandment.  But  he  that  forgives 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  cannot  have  it,  he  does  nothi 
at  all ;  for  though  he  perform  the  instance  of  the  law^  yet  he  d( 
nothing  toward  the  end  of  it. 

§  4.  But  iy  human  laws  the  case  is  something  different ;  for ' 
are  only  obliged  to  do  nothing  against  the  end  of  the  law :  for 
this  sense  is  that  of  the  law  to  be  understood.  Fines  mandaii  n 
diligerUer  custodiendi; — l.  '  DUi^eni&r/  ff.  Mafidati^.  The  ends 
the  law  are  with  diUgence  to  be  kept.  But  we  are  no  otherwi 
bound  to  promote  that  end  than  by  observing  of  such  means  as  a 
appointed ;  that  is,  if  the  good  end  be  only  civil  and  human,  and  ( 
not  also  include  a  duty  of  reli^on  commanded  by  God.  If  tl 
church  command  a  fasting-day  m  order  to  a  corporal  affliction 
ourselves  and  an  external  ministry  of  repentance,  we  are  bound 
obey  it;  and  though  that  fasting*day  should  accidentally  be  i 
aflBiction,  yet  by  virtue  of  that  law  we  are  no  further  obliged 
afflict  ourselves.  But  we  are  indeed  obUged  to  do  nothing  th 
shall  be  against  the  end  of  that  law.  Finem'  certum  respicietUia  m 
debent  contrarium  operari ; — I,  '  Quod/avore/  C.  de  le£tibus\  \1 
must  not  caress  ourselves  with  deUcious  juice  of  fishes  and  cost 
wines  upon  a  fish-day.  The  reason  of  these  things  is  briefly  thi 
In  human  laws  the  end  is  not  always  good ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  not  i 
ways  necessary ;  or  if  it  were  in  any  degree  necessary,  yet  the  nece 
sity  of  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  supreme,  and  is  no  otherwise  to  1 
estimated  necessary  by  the  subject  than  by  the  conjecture,  the  pr 
portion  and  efficacy  of  the  means  or  instrument  appointed  by  tl 
supreme  to  effect  that  end  :  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  restra 


'  [Exspectes  et  sustineas,  Auguste,  necesse  est : 
Nam  tibi  quod  solvat  non  babet  area  Jovit. — 

Mart,  lib.  ix.  epigr.  4.  13.] 

'  Arian.  fab.  [Incert  inter,  fabb.  c. 
intcrpr.  G.  Faerno,  p.  12.  4to.  Rom. 
1564.]  6.  J 


•>  [Digest,  lib.  xviL  tit  1.  L  5] 
i  [rid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  L  tit   14 
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our  liberties  no  more  than  the  law  restrains  them ;  and  we  need  not 
be  wiser  than  the  laws :  but  he  that  goes  against  the  mind  of  the 
law  upbraids  the  insufficiency  of  her  provisions^  and  shews  that  he 
obeys  with  an  ill  will. 

§  5.  But  the  laws  of  God  have  it  in  their  intention  to  regulate 
all  the  purposes  and  whole  intention  of  the  subject ;  and  therefore 
our  obedience  cannot  be  measured  only  by  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
cept, but  by  the  purpose  of  it :  and  because  we  must  serve  Qt)d  with 
all  our  heart  and  all  our  skill,  our  duty  must  be  co-extended  with  all 
the  holiness  and  designs  of  God  in  every  commandment ;  that  is,  we 
must  do  all  that  which  we  really  suppose  God  would  have  to  be 
done  in  every  of  His  laws,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  only  implied. 
For  he  that  intends  the  just  end  of  all  human  actions,  that  is,  the 
glory  of  God,  can  be  assured  that  his  purposes  are  right,  when  he 
measures  them  by  their  tendency  to  the  end,  better  than  by  their 
commensuration  with  the  expressed  means. 

§  6.  Xpvo-d  bi  TO,  ovpala,  said  Philostratus^.  That's  the  sum  of 
all ;  we  must  take  care  that  the  end  of  our  actions  be  all  of  gold. 
If  they  be  designed  well  they  are  likely  to  end  well;  for  this  is 
truly  XP^^^  iTn.TC$€vai.  Kopdmjv^'  for  in  the  service  of  God  a  golden 
head  shall  never  have  the  feet  of  clay. 

^  [vid.  Imag.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  et  com-      0tU  xpv<r4ritf  iwiBtivcu  r^  wdrrt  KopArnv 
nient  ad  loc]  X^croi.] — Eastath.  in  Iliad,  ir.  [iii.  p. 

*  [6  kyal&hv  riXos  ro7s  ^dffoffof  ivi-      987.  fol.  Flor.  1730—5.] 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Part  I.  vol.  ix. 


p.  8,  note  a,  thut,  [Sap.  vi  26.  ed. 
Tulg.  et  cC  S.  Bernard,  &c.] 

p.  112,  line  5,  from  below,.,  'tum- 
mam  jus  ramma  injnria.'  [Cic.  de  offic, 
Ub.  L  cap.  10.] 

p.  289,  note  t,  for  <  Dcty'  read  *  Dicty.' 

p.  808,  f  2.  med.  *  Cicero.'  [De  fin., 


lib.  L  cap.  10.] 

p.  652,  line  16,  from  below, . , 
.  .  ablatum.'  [S.  Aug.  cpiat.  clili 
torn.  ii.  col.  632  A.] 

p.  687,  line  6,  from  below,  ' 
[Lib.  It.  controy.  26.] 


Part  II.  yoI.  z. 


p.  34,  line  23,  'Meliut  unut  quam 
unitas.'  [S.  Aug.  apud  Lipa.  poliL,  lib. 
i?.  cap.  8.] 

p.  112,  line  24,  "the  Greek'  &c.  [Ar- 
ch etimna  of  Erythrs, — in  loc.  comm.  ex 
Stobaeo,  Antonio  MeUssa  et  Maximo  mo- 
nachis,  cura  Gesner,  tit  cxyi.  p.  362.  fol. 
Franc  1681.  The  same  story  is  incor- 
porated into  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas  in  the 
Aurea  legenda  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 
and  thence  probably  adapted  by  Cervan- 
tes in  his  Don  Quixote.  See  the  note 
of  Motteux  to  his  edition,  yol.  v.  p.  334. 
8vo.  Edinb.  1822.] 

p.  139,  line  9,  from  below,  'Lara.' 
[The  author  has  here  confused  the  story 
of  the  infants  of  Lara  with  that  of  the  in- 


fants of  Carrion,  for  which  see  So 
Chronicles  of  the  Cid,  book  x.  p.  3 
and  Mariana,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  Foi 
count  of  the  '  seven  infanta  of  L 
the  note  of  Motteux  to  hia  Don  Q 
vol.  V.  p.  846.] 

p.  144,  §  20,  Une  6, '  GaleaUus  ! 
[Lips,  exempl.  polit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 
—line  20,  *  Charles  the  ninth.*  fibi 
— lin.  penult  otm  .  .  iAlyiarat, 
apud  eund.  ibid.] 

p.  163,  line  8,  '  Ut .  .  poeniteat 
eorum  peccata  comneace,  ut  aint  qc 
niteat  peccasse.— .S.  Aug.  epist  i 
ii.  coL  270  B.] 

p.  691,  line  6,  from  below,  *  K< 
vp4afivs.*  [Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  281.] 
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